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VOL.   VI. 


O  happy  plaini,  remoce  from  war**  alarmi^ 
And  ill  the  ravages  of  hostile  arms ! 
And  happy  ihrpherdf*  who,  secure  from  fear. 
On  open  downs  preierve  your  fleecy  care  I 
Whose  spacious  bams  grown  with  incieasing  store, 
Aod  whirling  flails  disjoint  the  cracking  floor  t 


Ye  happy  fields  unknown  to  noise  and  strife, 
The  kind  rcwarder*  of  Industrious  life; 
Ye  thady  woods  where  once  I  us'd  to  rove. 
Alike  indulgent  to  the  Muse  and  Love| 
Ye  murmuring  streams  that  in  meandeis  roll. 
The  sweet  composures  of  the  pensive  tout ; 
FAtewclI ! — The  City  calls  mc  from  your  bowcrr ;   ' 
OAT« 
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HERTFORDSHIRE. 

THE  county  of  Hertford,  bounded  on  the  ea^t  by 
Essex,  OD  the  north  by  Cambridgeshire  and  Bedford* 
shire,  on  the  west  by  Bedfordshire  and  Buckinghamshire^ 
and  on  the  south  by  Middlesex ;  is  of  an  irregular  form  to- 
wards the  north-west  and  south.  The  greatest  extent  of  the 
county  from  north  to  south  is  twenty-five  miles,  and  from 
east  to  west  thirty -five  miles,  estimated  to  contain  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty-one  thousand  acres. 

Its  principal  rivers  are  the  Lea  and  the  Coin,  the  former 
uniting  all  the  streams  of  the  eastern  and  middle  parts ;  the 
latter  of  the  western.  The  Lea  springing  out  of  Lea 
grave-marsh,  near  Luton,  in  Bedfordshire,  crosses  the  mid- 
dle of  Hertfordshire  in  a  south-east  direction  to  Hertfordf 
where,  making  a  simicircular  sweep,  and  receiving  first  the 
Marum  or  Mimerum,  a  small  stream  from  Welwyn,  and 
then  the  Bean,  which  rises  near  Yardley;  and  the  united 
Rib  and  Quin,  coming  down  by  Standon,  it  passes  by 
^Ware ;  whence,  being  joined  by  the  Ash,  it  turns  south* 
wards  to  the  Essex  border,  near  Hoddesdon,  and  receives 
the  Stort,  making  the  limit  between  Hertfordshire  and 
Essex,  and  flowing  on  between  Essex  and  Middlesex,  to  ita 
junction  with  the  Thames.  The  Lea  is  navigable  to  Hert- 
ford, as  is  the  Stort  to  Bishop^s  Stortford. 

The  CoLN  issues  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Kifs  End, 
in  Middlesex;  it  then  passes  northward  to  North  MimS| 
and,  turning  west,  receives  the  Muse,  or  Verulam  River, 
from  Bedfordshire,  at  Colney  Street.    The  Coin  then  flewi 
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by  Watford  to  Rickmanswortb,  being  joined  by  the  Gade, 
from  Gaddesden  to  Heme!  Hemsted,  bringing  with  it  a 
stream  from  Berkhamsted;  then  by  the  Chesham  river, 
out  of  Buckingham.  Below  Rickmansworth,  the  Cohi 
leaves  the  county,  and  becomes  the  limit  between  IMiddle- 
sex  and  Buckingham,  to  the  Thames.  The  New  River, 
which  supplies  London  with  water,  has  its  head  near  Ware, 
in  this  county ;  whence  it  is  carried  in  an  artificial  channel 
parellel  and  near  to  the  Lea,  and  enters  Middlesex  not  far 
from  Waltham  Cross, 

Hertfordshire  is  an  almost  perpetual  succession  of  hill 
aod  dale.  The  soil  is  mostly  a  strong,  red,  sheivy  clay, 
mixed  with  flints,  upon  a  bed  of  chalk,  at  different  depths 
from  the  surface,  affording  to  the  husbandmen  inexhaustible 
material  for  improvement.  In  general,  though  not  per- 
ceptibly among  the  most  fertile  countries,  this  county  is 
eminently  fitted  for  the  growth  of  grain. 

Its  fine  climate  renders  Hertfordshire  the  r^'sidence  of 
more  nobility  and  gentry  in  proportion  than  almost  any 
other  county.  Its  air  is  pure  and  dry,  but  not  bleak, 
equally  favouring  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
maturation  and  goodness  of  vegetation. 

The  grains  chiefly  cultivated,  are  whe«nt,  barley,  ancl 
oats.  The  white  wheat  is  much  valued  for  its  fine  flour : 
barley  is  malted  in  large  quantities  for  the  London  market; 
various  intervening  crops  are  also  grown,  and  in  no  country 
has  the  art  of  agriculture  triumphed  more  over  natural  de- 
fects. Thr  manures  are  various;  chalk,  the  capitz^l  one 
for  the  clay  lands,  is  laid  oq  in  large  quantities:  the  spring 
or  top-dressings,  form  a  peculiar  feature  pf  Hertfordshire 
farming;  these  consist  of  soot  ashes,  (nalt  dust,  and  doi{ 
cake  dust  or  powder. 

The  live  stock  chiefly  consists  qf  horses  for  the  plough, 
milch  cows,  and  sheep,  principally  ewes;  few  of  these,  how- 
ever ^i  are  bred  in  the  county,  but  are  obtained  by  purchase, 

Hertfordshire  is  well  wooded,  independently  of  parks  andl 

plantations;    these  yield  a  quick   growth  of  underwood, 

which  is  cut  periodically  for  charcoal,  fire  wooil,  and  otheif 
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pusposes.    There  is  also  much  oak  timber  fit  for  the  navy, 
and  inferior  shipping,  but  plank  timber  is  scarce. 

The  farms  of  Hertfordshire  are  from  100/.  to  400/.  of 
j600/.  per  annum.  Tlie  rents  do  not  on  an  average  exceed 
\2s»  persLcre.  The  land  is  for  the  most  part  enclosed, 
though  there  are  many  small  common  fields  lying  inter- 
mixed, which  by  agreement  are  cultivated  in  the  same  way 
^s  enclosures.  The  waste  )ands  arp  coqfiputed  at  about  four 
thousand  five  hundred  acres,  including  the  sheep  downs  oi> 
the  skirts  of  the  county. 

No  considerable  manufacture  can  be  expected  in  an 
agricultural  district  like  Hertfordshire,  which  has  also  the 
defect  of  great  scarcity  of  fuel,  though  this  might  be  re- 
medied  by  the  introduction  of  canals.  At  St.  Alban's,  and 
near  Rick  mans  worth,  are  cotton  mills  for  the  making  of 
candlewicks ;  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Tring,  Berkhamp- 
6tead,  &c.  partakes  in  the  straw-plat  manufactory,  which 
affords  employment  for  the  women  and  children;  but  the 
great  business  of  the  county,  next  to  agriculture,  is  malt- 
ing, which  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  in  and  about 
Hertford,  Ware,  Hitchin,  &c.  The  malt  made  here  is 
not  only  from  Hertfordshire  barley,  but  much  is  brought 
from  Cambridgeshire,  and  the  Isle  of  Lly.  It  has  a  ready 
conveyance  to  London,  by  means  of  the  Lea  navigation, 
^hich  brings  back  the  coal  and  coke  used  in  the  process. 
On  several  of  the  Hertfordshire  rivulets  paper  mills,  and 
other  works,  are  established,  for  which  purpose  they  are 
peculiarly  adapted  froqn  the  clearness  of  their  water,  and 
ihc  steadiness  of  their  streams. 

The  populatioi^  of  the  county  is  considerable  on  tho 
Essex  and  Middlesex  sides.  Hertfordshire  was  part  of  the 
Roman  division  of  the  Cattiei^chlani  and  the  Cassii.  In  tlie 
heptarchy,  part  of  the  county  belonged  to  the  East  Saxons, 
pnd  part  to  the  Merpians.  It  is  qow  comprised  in  the  home 
circuit,  and  divided  into  eight  hundreds.  Hertford  is  the 
county  town.  There  are  eighteen  nominal  market  towns, 
and  two  parliamentary  boroughs,  Hertford  and  St.  Alban's, 
vvhicb,  with  the  couqty,  send  si^  members.     It  pays  elevet) 
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parts  of  the  land  tax,  and  provides  five  hundred  and  sixty 
men  to  the  national  militia. 

Hertfordshire  is  partly  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  and 
partly  in  that  of  London.  In  Lincoln  diocese  and  Hun- 
tingdon archdeaconfy,^  are  the  deaneries  of.  Baldock*  Hert- 
ford, Berkhamsted,  and  Hitchin.  In  London  diocese,  are 
the  deanery  of  St.  Alban^s,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  St. 
Alhan^s,  the  deanery  of  Braughing,  in  Middlesex  arch- 
deaconry. 

We  enter  the  county  of  Hertford  at 

RICKMERSWORTH,  vw/^ar/y  RICKMANSWORTH, 

a  market  town  eighteen  miles  three  quarters  from  London, 

situate  on  the  Coin.     In  the  neighbourhood   is  a  warren 

bill,  where  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  is  repeated  twelve 

Jliincs  by  the  echo^. 

This 

*  Ecchoes  are  generally  dsstinguished  into  various  kinds.  Thcne  which 
setam  the  voice  but  once  are  called  single,  whereof  some  are  tonicat, 
which  only  return  a  voice  when  modulated  into  some  partiailar  musical 
lonei  others  polyst/lhbical,  which  return  many  syllables,  words,  and 
sentences. 

Of  this  kind  is  the  fine  eccho  which  Dr.  Plott  describes  in  Woodstock 
Park,  Oxfordshire,  that  returns  very  distinctly  seventeen  syllables  in  the 
day  time,  and  twenty  syllables  in  the  night.  The  reason  of  which  is, 
that  the  air  being  more  dense  on  account  of  being  colder,  the  return  of 
the  &c^  vibrations,  being  slower,  gives  time  for  the  repetition  of  more 
syllables. 

Dr.  Harris  observes,  that  he  found  a  ven'  fme  eccho  of  this  nature  near 
Shidley  church,  in  the  wikl  of  Sussex,  which  would  repeat  distinctly 
Ihfise  words,  in  the  night. 

Os  homini  sublime  dedit,  coetumque  tueri 
Jussit  et  erectos      m 

Koch  ecchoes  as  return  syllables  and  words  often  repeated,  are  called 
W^tifk,  or  (im/ofog^ura/ ecchoes. 

llw  antients  roetition  an  eccho  of  this  kind,  at  the  sepulchre  of  Me^ 
trifa,  wife  of  CrasBus,  which  repeated  what  was  said  five  times.  And 
Barthius,  in  his  notes  on  Statius's  Thebais,  Uh.  vi.  ver,  10,  mentions  an 
eccho,  on  (lie  banks  of  the  Naha,  between  Coblentz  and  Bingen,  which 
fepeated  a  sound  seventeen  times.  This  author  assures  us  he  had  proved 
th£  truth  of  what  he  asserts,  and  had  told  seventeen  repetitions.  And  al- 
though 
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This  town  iu  antient  records  is  called  RickmearesYTtirtk, 
and  was  given  by  king  Ofia,  with  other  manors,  to  hit 
newly  erected  abbey  of  St.  Alban^s ;  the  grant  was  con- 
firmed by  king  Ethelred,  and  the  abbot  and  monks  held  it  at 
the  Conqaest,  according  to  Domesday  BocA,  for  fifteea 
hides.  HoDry  I.  and  John  confirmed  all  the  grants,  and 
Henry  UL  farther  granted  that  a  markeUshouki  be  heki  here 
every  Wednesday.  These  privileges  ulcere  enjoyed  by  the 
abbey  till  its  dissolution,  when  Rickmersworth  came  to  the 
crown,  in  ^hich  it  remained  till  Edward  VI.  in  1552,  liy 
charter  granted  the  manor,  rectory,  and  church,  to  Dr« 
Ridley,  bishop  of  London,  with  the  right  of  presentation 
to  the  vicarage;  and  though  bishop  Ridley  waK  deprived  by 
queen  Mary,  she  continued  this  donation  to  the  see  m  the 
person  of  Bonner.  Rickmersworth  reverted  to  the  crowa 
during  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth ;  and  was  granted  by 
patent  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  as  » 
security  for  money  borrowed  of  the  six  clerks  in  Chancery* 
That  corporation  jointly  with  the  king,  conveyed  it  t^ 
Mr.  Hewit,  who  sold  it  to  Sir  Thomas  Fotherley,  whose 
son  John  was  high  sheriff  of  the  county,  in  the  next  reign. 
Of  the  two  sons  of  John,  Thomas  died  without  issue;  Johe; 
and  his  only  daughter,  were  unhappily  swallowed  up  in  the 
great  earthquake  at  Jamaica,  in  1694.    The  consequence 

thomgh^  in  corainoH  eccboes,  the  repetition  is  not  heard  i\A  after  the 
sound  is  propagated,  id  this  the  persoa  who  speaks>  or  sings,  is  scarcely 
heard,  but  the  repetition  most  clearly,  and  always  in  surprizing  varieties 
the  eccho  seeming  sometimes  to  approach  nearer,  and  sometimes  afar  oC 
Sometimes  the  voice  is  heard  distinctly,  and  sometimes  not  at  all  ^  one  . 
liears  only  one  voice,  and  another  several;  one  hears  the  eccho  on  the 
right,  the  other  on  the  left,  &c. 

Mr.  Addison*  in  his  Travels  into  Italy,  mentions  an  eccho  in  that  comi- 
try  more  extraordinary,  which  will  return  the  sound  of  a  pistol  My-six 
tisMs,  even  though  the  air  be  very  foggy. 

Of  artificial  ecchoes,  that  reverberated  fh>m  the  first  recess  of  Wesfe- 
aunstcr  Bridge,  on  the  Westminster  side,  is  very  perfect. 

An  eccho  b  caused  by  the  reflection  or  reverberation  of  sound  froim« 
salid  body ;  and,  in  order  to  its  being  heard,  it  is  necessary  that  the  ear 
be  in  the  Uaeof  reflection:  for  the  person  who  made  the  sound,  itis  nc^ 
ccsnry  to  be  perpendicular  to  the  place  which  reflects  it 
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was  that  the  father  gave  this  estate  to  bis  widow  for  life,  and 
to  her  assigns  for  one  year  following,  then  to  her  nephew 
Temple  Whitfield,  Esq.  whose  descendant  Henry  Fotberley 
Whitfield,  Esq.  is  the  present  owner.  The  mansion  is 
called  The  Bury;  ^and  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the 
churchyard. 

The  market  is  kept  on  Saturday,  but  has  not  mucb  re- 
sort,  and  the  market  bouse  is  a  mean  wooden  building. 
There  are  also  two  fairs,  on  the  2d  of  July,  and  the  15th 
bf  August.  The  town  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  two 
headboroughs.  It  stands  very  low,  in  a  swampy  and  bo  -^ 
ren  soil ;  but  is  very  convenient  for  trades  that  require  the 
use  of  water,  and  several  mills  have  been  erected,  for  cot-< 
ton,  flour,  silk,  paper,  &c.  Here  is  also  a  manufacture  for 
straw,  plat. 

The  Church,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  is  a  spa- 
cious structure,  and  contains  many  handsome  monuments; 
particularly  for  Henry  Cary,  earl  of  Monmouth,  who 
died  1661;*  Sir  Thomas  Fotherley,  knt.  and  family; 
the  families  of  Colte,  Salter,  and  Whitfield  ;  a  mural 

♦  Of  this  nobleman,  we  are  informed,  that  he  "was  grandson  to 
Henry  lord  Hunsdon,  cousin-german  to  queen  Elizabeth.  He  was  in  his 
tender  age,  educated  with  the  duke  of  York,  afterwards  Charles  thcf 
First.  Before  he  entered  upon  his  travels,  he  received  this  admonition 
from  Charles :  '  Be  always  doing  soniething  while  you  are  abroad.'  It 
appears  that  he  acted  jn  conformity  to  that  prince's  advice,  as  he  returned 
home  a  complete  master  of  the  languages  of  those  countries  through 
h^  travelled.  He  was  a  great  sufferer  by  the  Civil  War,  particularly  by 
the  death  of  his  son,  a  young  gentleman  of  great  hopes,  who  was  killed 
at  Marston  Moor.  But  while  some  of  the  nobility  were  actually  embroiled 
in  this  war,  and  others  were  miserable  from  the  effects  of  it,  the  earl  of 
Monmouth  enjoyed  the  calm  pleasures  of  a  studious  retirement.  He 
composed  nothing  of  his  own  ;  but  translated  from  Malvezzi,  Bentivoglio, 
Paruta,  Biondi,  &c.  no  less  than  seven  folios,  two  octavos,  and  a  duode- 
cimo." His  tomb  formerly  stood  against  tl)e  south  wall  of  the  chancel ; 
but  being  thought  to  disfigure  the  place,  it  was  removed,  and  the  beau- 
tiful slab  of  marble  that  covered  it,  is  now  appropriated  as  the  altar  table/ 
A  second  slab  of  black  marble,  that  was  affixed  on  the  north  side  of  the 
tomb,  was  let  into  the  south  wall,  on  which  a  long  inscription  has  beeit 
cut,  descriptive  of  his  lordship's  family  and  alliances. — Grangtr,  Vol.  IIU 
p.  1 12.    Beauties  qf  Er^land,  &c  Vol.  VII.  p.  305. 
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monument  for  Timothy  Earle,  E«q.  of  Moor  House,  who 
died  in  1787,  and  of  Dorothy  his  wife;  a  marble  tablet  for 
admiral  William  Bladwell,  who  died  in  i783. 

In  the  middle  of  the  nave  is  a  stone,  formerly  inlaid  with 
brasses,  of  a  man  standing  between  his  two  wives  ;  but  one 
of  the  latter  was  stolen  during  the  late  repairs ;  beneath  is 
the  following  inscription: 

"  Here  lycth  bvried  vnder  this  stone 

The  Body  of  Thomas  Day 
And  his  two  wives  Alice  and  Joane ; 

The  times  here  see  you  may. 


1 


^ the  10th  of  July,  1585 
the  6th  of  AvgTst,  1598 
tJielOth  of  July,  1613 


Alice 

Joanc         V  Deceased 

Thomas     J 

These  three,  oo  doubt,  had  faith  in  Christ,  their  sins  for  to 

forgive, 
And  they  can  tell,  that  knew  them  well,  y«  poore  they  did 

relieve." 

• 

The  church  was  repaired  in  1677,  and  in  1802  and  1803, 
in  a  very  substantial  manner. 

Rickmersworth  gave  birth  to  the  liberal  and  benevolent 
Sir  Thomas  White,  lord  mayor  of  London,  1553,  of  whom 
more  particular  mention  is  made,  Vol.  IF.  p.  26. 

The  lesser  manors  in  Rickmersworth,  are,  Crosse  ley, 
the  More,  Michelfeld,  Linsters,  the  Rectory,  and 
Pynesfield. 

Crosseley  belonged  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Alban's,  and 
after  its  dissolution  reverted  to  the  crown  ;  queen  Klizabeth 
gave  it  to  her  physician,  the  famous  Dr.  Key,  or  Caius, 
who  having  made  considerable  additions  to  Gonvile  Hall, 
Cambridge,  formed  the  whole  into  a  college,  called  Gonrile 
and  Caius  College,  and  gave  the  above  manor,  as  part  of 
its  endowment,  for  ever. 

The  More,  was  part  of  the  possessions  of  George,  arcb-i 
bishop  of  York,  youngest  son  of  Richard  Nevil,  earl  of 
Salisbury,  and  brother  to  the  stout  earl  of  Warwick,  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VI.  and  Edward  IV.  It  reverted  to  the 
crown,  and  was  given  by  Henry  VIL  (by  the  name  of  Dz 
LA  More)  to  John  de  Vere,  earl  of  Oxford,  and  Margaret 
Vol,  VI.     No.  1 22.  B  his 
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his  wife,  daughter  of  Richard ,  earl  of  Salisbury,  and  to 
her  heirs.  The  earl  of  Oxford  had  led  the  vauntguard  of 
the  army  of  Henry,  and  performed  great  services  at  the 
battle  of  Bosworth  Field.  The  manor  again  reverting  to 
the  crown,  James  I.  granted  it  to  two  gentlemen  of  the 
names  of  Woodward  and  Lucy,  and  their  heirs ;  who  levied  . 
a  fine  for  the  use  of  the  earl  of  Bedford  for  life,  with  re- 
mainder to  their  heirs.  They  ultimately  sold  the  More  to 
the  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  conveyed  it  in  trust  to  Sir 
Charles  Harbord ;  he,  with  others,  in  1655^  passed  it  to 
Sir  Richard  Frankly n,  knight  of  the  shire  in  1661;  Sir 
Richard  sold  o(T  the  manor  from  the  estate  to  Sir  William 
Bucknell ;  but  the  More  Hovse  estate,  was  given  by  lady 
Ann  Franklyn  to  her  grandson,  Richard  Shales,  Esq.;  it 
afterwards  belonged  to  the  family  of  Earle,  and  has  been 
lately  purchased  by  Robert  Williams,  Esq.  of  More  Park. 

More  Park,  the  seat  of  Robert  Williams,  Esq.  is  extensive 
and  beautiful.  The  house  was  originally  built  by  cardinal 
WoUey,  and  was  afterward  in  the  possession  of  the  unfortu- 
Date  duke  of  Monmouth ;  it  was  rebuilt  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren ;  being  esteemed  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  his  brick 
Structures.  In  1720,  it  came  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Styles, 
who  enlarged  and  beautified  it,  under  the  direction  of  Sir 
James  Thornhill  and  Giacomo  Leoni.  From  the  south,  or 
principal  front,  he  made  a  vista  through  the  hill,  that  once  ob- 
structed  its  view  towards  Uxbridge.  He  erected  also  a  north 
front,  and  cut  through  the  hill  toward  Watford,  for  a  vista. 
This  circumstance  did  not  escape  the  censure  of  Pope : 

Or  cut  wide  Tiews  through  mountains  to  the  plain^ 
You'll  wish  your  hill  or  sheltcr'd  seat  again. 

This  he  thus  explains  in  a  note :  *^  This  was  done  in 
Hertfordshire,  by  a  wealthy  citizen,  at  the  cxpence  of 
above  5000/.  by  which  means  (merely  to  overlook  a  dead 
plain)  he  let  in  the  north  wind  upon  his  house  and  parterre, 
which  were  before  adorned  and  defended  by  beautiful 
woods."  The  house  is  built  of  stone,  of  the  Corinthian 
order.  The  principal  front  has  a  portico  and  pediment  of 
four  columns.    The  offices  are  joined  to  the  house  by  a 
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beautiful  circular  colonnade  of  the  Ionic  order.  Great  im- 
provements were  made  in  the  house  and  gardens  by  George 
Adams,  Esq.  to  whom  the  united  fortunes?  of  his  uncles  de- 
volving, assumed  the  name  of  Anson.  The  carriage  of  the 
stone  from  London  alone  cost  10,000/.  Mr.  Anson  soon 
after  sold  it,  for  20,000/.  to  the  late  Sir  Lawrence  Dundas, 
bart.  whose  son.  Sir  Thomas,  completed  it,  and  sold  it  in 
1787  to  Thomas  Bates  Rous,  Esq.  upon  whose  death,  in 
1799,  it  was  purchased  of  his  executors  by  the  present 
possessor.  The  manor  of  Linsters  belongs  to  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital.  The  Grand  Junction  Canal  passes  through  More 
Park. 

Three  miles  and  a  half  from  Rickmersworth,  and  fourteen 
from  Tyburn  turnpike,  lies 

WATFORD. 

This  town,  as  part  of  Caishoe,  was  given  by  king  Offa  to 
the  abbey  of  St.  Alban's.  Henry  I.  granted  the  market,  and 
Edward  I.  two  fairs;  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  abbey, 
Watford  remained  in  the  crown,  till  James  L  granted  it  to 
lord  chancellor  Egerton,  lord  Ellesmere,  with  whose  de- 
scendants it  continued  till  the  late  duke  of  Bridgewater,  in 
1760,  sold  it  to  the  earl  of  Essex,  with  whose  descendant  it 
still  remains. 

Watford  contains  the  following  manors:  Cashiobury, 
the  Grove,  Garston,  Meriden,  Caroland,  Byrston, 
and  OxEY. 

Cashiobury,  is  said  to  have  been  the  residence  of  Mercian 
kings  during  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  till  Offa  gave  it  to  the 
monastery  of  St.  Alban's.  After  the  Dissolution  it  was 
granted  by  Henry  VIII.  to  Richard  Moryson,  Esq.  with  the 
same  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  abbots.  This  gentleman 
held  several  important  employments,  under  Henry  and  his 
successor,  and  was  his  ambassador  to  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
Mr.  Moryson  began  to  rebuild  the  fabric,  which  was 
finished  by  his  son  and  heir.  Sir  Charles  Moryson,  who  died 
in  1599,  part  of  which  remains.  His  son.  Sir  Charles  Mo- 
ryson, was  created  a  baronet  in  1611,  and  knight  of  the 
Bath,  at  the  coronation  of  Charles  I.  and  was  successively 

B  2  knight 
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knight  of  the  shire,  burgess  for  St.  Alban's,  and  Hertford. 
He  married  Mary,  second  daughter  of  Baptist  Hicks,  vis^ 
count  Campden  (formerly  a  citizen'  of  London)  and  left  an 
only  daughter,  Elizabeth,  married  to  Arthur  lord  Capel,  (a 
descendant  of  Sir  William  Capel,  lord  mayor  of  London, 
1503)  who  was  inhumanly  beheaded,  during  the  Civil  Wars*. 
The  son  of  this  worthy  nobleman,  Arthur  earl  of  Essex,  in 
1670,  was  sent  ambassador  to  Denmark,  where  he  bravely 
supported  the  honour  of  his  country,  and  refused,  to  lower 
the  colours,  thdugh  fired  on  by  the  governor  of  Croninbcrg 
castle,  to  oblige  him  to  comply;  and  for  which  the  go- 
vernor was  afterwards  compelled  to  beg  pardon  on  his 
knees.     George  earl  of   Essex,    the  present    possessor   of 

*  Doyd,  speaking  of  this  nobleman,  observes,  *'  Hb  privacy  before 
the  war  v^as  passed  with  as  much  popularity  in  the  country,  as  his  more 
pubhc  appearance  in  it  was  with  valour  and  fidelity  in  the  field :  in  our 
too  happy  times  of  peace  none  more  pious,  hospitable,  charitable  and 
munificent :  in  those  more  unhappy  of  our  differences  none  more  re- 
served, loyal,  and  active.  The  people  loved  him  so  well,  that  they 
chose  him  one  of  their  representatives ;  and  the  king  esteemed  him  so 
much,  that  he  sent  for  him  as  one  of  his  peers  in  that  parliament,  wherein 
the  king  and  people  agreed  in  no  one  thing,  save  a  just  kindness  for  my 
lord  Capel,  who  was  one  of  those  excellent  gentlemen,  whose  gravity  and 
discretion  (the  king  saith)  he  hoped  would  allay  and  fix  the  faction  to  a 
due  temperament  (guiding  some  mens  well-meaning  zeal  by  such  rules  of 
moderation,  as  are  best  both  to  preserve  and  restore  the  health  of  all 
states  and  kingdoms)  keeping  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  rather 
than  the  importunities  of  the  people;  to  what  was  just,  than  what  was 
safe,  save  only  in  the  earl  of  Strafford*s  case,  wherein  he  yielded  to  the 
public  necessity  with  his  royal  master,  but  repented  with  him  too,  sealing 
his  contrition  for  that  miscarriage  with  his  blood,  when  he  was  more 
troubled  for  his  forced  consent  to  that  brave  person's  death,  than  for 
losing  his  own  life :  which  he  ventured  throughout  the  first  war,  and  lost 
by  his  engagement  in  the  second.  For  after  the  surrender  of  Oxford,  he 
retired  to  his  own  house,  but  could  not  rest  there,  until  the  king  was 
brought  home  to  his ;  which  all  England  endeavouring  as  one  man,  my 
lord  adventured  himself  at  Colchester  to  extremity,  yielding  himself 
upon  condition  of  quarter,  which  he  tirged  by  the  law  of  arms,  that  law 
that  (as  he  said  on  the  scaflfold)  govemeth  the  world,  and  against  the  laws 
of  God  and  man  (they  are  his  own  words)  for  keeping  the  fifth  Com- 
mandment, dying  on  the  scaffold  at  Westminster,  with  a  courage  that  be- 
came a  clear  conscience,  and  a  resolution  befitting  a  good  Christian." 

Cashiobury, 
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Cashiobury,  assumed  the  name  of  Coningsby,  on  succeed- 
ing  to  the  estates  of  his  grandmother,  Frances,  daughter  of 
Thomas,  earl  Coningsby/  of  Hampton  Court,  Hereford- 
shire. 

The  seat  is  elegant,  and  the  situation  is  the  best  in  the 
county,  upon  a  dry  spot,  within  a  park  of  large  extent: 
the  house  is  built  in  form  of  an  £ :  the  middle  and  the 
east  wing  are  modem,  and  in  good  repair;  but  the  west 
wing  is  very  old,  and  by  no  means  corresponding  with  the 
other  parts  of  the  house.  The  front  faces  the  south-east} 
and  looks  directly  on  the  house  in  More  Park,  and  which 
has  a  noble  aspect  from  Casbiobury  House.  In  the  front  of 
the  house  is  a  fine  dry  lawn  of  grass,  which,  immediately 
after  the  heaviest  winter  rains,  may  be  rode  or  walked 
on,  as  on  the  dryest  downs;  and  a  little  below  the  house  is 
a  river,  which  winds  through  the  park,  and  in  the  driest 
seasons  constantly  runs  with  a  fine  stream,  affording  great 
plenty  of  trout,  cray-fish,  and  indeed  most  other  kinds  of 
fresh'^water  fish.  On  the  north  and  cast  sides  of  the  house 
are  large  wood  walks,  which  were  planted  by  the  famous 
Le  Notre,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  The  woods  have 
many  large  beech  and  oak  trees  in  them  ;  but  the  principal 
walks  are  planted  with  lime-trees,  and  these  are  most  of 
them  too  narrow  for  their  length,  and  too  regular  for  the 
modern  taste.  On  the  other  side  of  the  river  the  ground 
rises  to  a  considerable  height,  which  affords  an  agreeable 
variety;  part  of  which  being  covered  with  stately  woods, 
appearing  at  a  proper  distance  from  the  front  of  the  house, 
have  a  fine  effect  on  the  eye. 

The  house  is  spacious,  and  pleasantly  situated  in  a  fine 
park,  through  which  passes  the  Grand  Junction  Canal* 
The  present  owner  has  contrived  a  kind  of  cloister,  em** 
bellished  with  windows  of  stained  glass,  which  has  a  very 
impressive  appearance;  the  apartments  are  elegant,  and 
among  the  pictures  are  the  following : 

Dining  Room.    Algernon,  earl  of  Northumberland ;  his 

daughter  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Arthur,  first  earl  of  Essex,  and 

their  son  and  daughter,  Lely.    Algernon^  second  carl  of 

lEssex,  in  armour. 

Library. 
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Library.  Mrs.  Strangeways  *,  Lely.  Lord  and  lady 
Percy,  Vandyck.  The  earl  and  countess  of  Clarenden, 
Lely  ;  the  carving  of  the  chimney  piece  is  by  Gibbons. 
In  an  adjoining  room  are  the  portraits  of  Sir  Charles  Han- 
bury  Wilhams;  William,  earl  of  Essex,  and  his  lady,  Rey- 
KOLDs.  Arthur,  first  lord  Capel,  and  his  lady.  The  pre- 
sent earl  and  his  lady,  by  Edridge. 

Drawing  Room.  Various  fine  miniature  copies  from  ori- 
ginals of  the  first  masters,  by  the  present  countess  of  Essex, 

Small  Drawing  Room.  A  fine  picture  of  the  Madona, 
Carlo  Maratti  ;  a  monk's  bead.  Carlo  Dolci;  two 
small  views,  Canaletti;  sea  piece,  Vandeveldb;  land- 
scape, Gainsborough  ;  ditto,  Wouvermans. 

The  State  Bed  Room,  is  hung  with  beautiful  Gobelin 
tapestrj^,  exhibiting  a  village  wake,  &c.  from  Teniers. 

KiKG  Charles's  Room.  Charles  L  full  length,  Vandyck. 
Countess  of  Ranelagh,  Kneller.  Three  children  of 
Charles  L  Vandyck.     Charles  IL  Lely. 

The  manor  of  The  Grove,  belonged  to  the  family  of 
Hcydon  as  early  as  the  year  1400,  whence  it  came  to  that 
of  Hampton,  &c.  and  was  ultimately  purchased  by  Thomas 
Villers,  earl  of  Clarendon,  related  to  the  earl  of  Jersey ; 

♦  This  lady  was  youngest  daughter  of  Arthur,  first  lord  Capel,  of 
Iladham,  the  loyalist,  and  wife  of  colonel  Giles  Strangeways,  of  Mel- 
bury  Sampford,  Dorset,  "  who,"  says  Granger,  "  had  the  command  of 
a  regiment  in  that  part  of  the  royal  army  which  acted  under  prince  Mau- 
rice, in  the  West.  In  1645,  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  for  his  ac- 
tive loyalty,  where  he  continued  in  patient  confinement  for  two  years,  €nd 
upwards  of  six  months.  There  is  a  fine  medallion  of  him,  struck  upon 
this  occasion ;  on  the  reverse  of  which  is  represented  that  part  of  the 
Tower  which  is  called  Caesar's ;  with  this  inscription,  Decusque  adversa 
dederunt.  When  Charles  11.  fled  into  the  West,  in  disguise,  after  the 
battle  of  Worcester,  he  sent  him  three  hundred  broad  pieces ;  which 
were,  perhaps,  the  most  seasonable  present  that  the  royal  fugitive  ever 
received.  But  this  was  but  a  small  part  of  the  sum  which  is  to  be  placed 
to  the  account  of  his  loyalty,  as  the  house  of  Strangeways  paid  no  less 
than  35,0001.  for  its  attachment  to  the  crown.  This  worthy  gentleman 
was  descended  from  one  of  the  most  antient  and  respectable  families  in 
Dorsetshire,  was  representative  in  parliament  for  the  county,  and  one  of 
the  privy  council  to  Charles  II.  ,  He  died,   1675." — Hist,  of  England^ 

Vol.  111.  p.  078.    CoUim's  Peerage^  Vol.  I.  210.  ed.  1707. 

who 
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who  having  married  lady  Charlotte  Capel,  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam, earl  of  Essex,  by  lady  Jane,  daughter  of  Henry 
Hyde,  last  earl  of  Rochester,  and  grandson  of  the  great 
earl  of  Clarendon,  was  created  baron  Hyde,  of  Hindon,  in 
the  county  of  Wilts,  in  1756,  and  earl  of  Clarendon,  in 
1776,  in  whose  family  The  Grove  still  remains. 

In  tlie  house  is  a  valuable  collection  of  portraits,  and 
other  fine  pictures,  mostly  brought  from  Cornbury,  in  Ox- 
fordshire. 

The  Hall  contains  portraits  of  Francis,  lord  Cotting- 
ton;  the  earl  of  Kinnoul,  Vandyck;  Elizabeth,  queen  of 
Bohemia,  Jansen;  William,  marquis  of  Hertford,  Van- 
dyck; Weston,  earl  of  Portland,  son  of  the  lord  trea- 
surer; queen  Elizabeth;  James  I. ;  William,  lord  Bur- 
leigh ;  his  son  Robert,  first  earl  of  Salisbury ;  lord  chan- 
cellor Clarendon ;  Edward,  earl  of  Jersey,  1697;  the  earl 
of  Rochester. 

Saloon.  Lady  Anne  Hyde,  duchess  of  York ;  her 
daughters,  queens  Mary  and  Anne;  William  III.  James  II. 
lord  chancellor  Clarendon;  Henry,  earl  of  Clarendon; 
Lawrence,  carl  of  Rochester,  and  his  first  lady ;  lady 
Charlotte  Hyde;  duchess  of  Queensbury;  Jane,  countess 
of  Essex  ;  queen  Catharine  of  Portugal.  Here  arc  also 
two  fine  portraits  of  a  bull  and  horse,  the  propcrt\-  of  lord 
Clarendon,  by  Stubbs. 

Drawing  Room.  The  countess  of  Clarendon,  second 
wife  of  the  lord  chancellor;  her  father  and  mother.  Sir 
Thomas  and  lady  Ailesbury,  Vandyck;  James  Stuart, 
duke  of  Richmond,  **  who  offered  to  be  a  vicarious  victim 
for  Charles  I."  Mary,  duchess  of  Beaufort,  Lely  ; 
Thomas,  earl  of  Arundel,  Vandyck;  lady  Newport;  Sir 
Henry  Capel;  Waller,  the  poet;  and  Sir  Geoffrey  Palmer, 
Lely;  lord  keeper  Coventry,  Jansen. 

Dining  Room.  Villiers,  viscount  Grandison,  Vandyck^ 
George  Villiers,  duke  of  Duckingham,  Jansen;  William 
and  Philip,  earls  of  Pembroke,  Vandyck;  lord  and  lady 
Cornbury,  Lely  ;  lady  D'Aubigny,  count  de  Borghc,  earl 

auvi 
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and  countess  of  Derbyi  Sir  John  Minns,  lord  Goring,  all 
by  Vandyck  ;  lady  Barbara  Villiers,  Philip  Villiers,  grand 
prior  of  France,  1521. 

Staircase.  The  duke  of  Saxony  and  the  Reformers; 
Selden,  and  Spelman. 

Library.  Duke  of  Monmouth. 

Near  the  centre  of  Watford  stands  the  parish  church,  de- 
dicated to  the  Virgin  Mary ;  it  is  a  large  structure,  of 
stone,  and  has  a  square  tower  about  ninety  feet  high,  sur- 
mounted by  an  hexagonal  spire  about  twenty  feet  high. 
In  the  tower  are  eight  good  bells,  and  a  clock,  with  chimes. 
The  inside  of  the  church  is  spacious,  having  three  aisles, 
two  galleries  with  pews,  and  the  gallery  in  which  is  a  fine 
organ,  and  seats  on  each  side  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  Mrs. 
Fellows  school,  and  in  the  front  are  pews.  In  the  chancel  is  a 
large  pew  belonging  to  the  right  honourable  the  earl  of  Essex ; 
and  opposite  another,  built  for  the  right  honourable  the 
ladies  Capel.  On  the  left  hand  side  of  the  chancel  is  the 
cemetery,  or  burial  place  belonging  to  the  earl  of  Essex; 
where  are  many  fine  monuments,  beautifully  sculptured. 

Among  these  are  a  memorial  for  Sir  Charles  Moryson, 
with  a  long  Latin  inscription,  descriptive  of  bis  good  qua- 
lities, preferments,  and  connexions.  The  figure  is  dressed 
in  armour,  leaning  on  his  right  arm ;  the  figure  of  his  lady 
reclining,  a  little  below ;  both  are  cut  in  white  marble,  and 
dressed  with  neck  ruffs,  of  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth. 
At  the  left  end  is  the  figure  of  a  woman,  kneeling. 

Two  little  tablets  against  the  south  wall  of  the  chapel  are 
the  following  words  slightly  inscribed,  in  gilt  letters: 

Non  hnmi  serpit  alata  Virtus^ 

Virtu  ti,  Honori,  et  xternae  Memoriae* 

<'  Clarissimi  et  ornatissimi  Viri  Dni.  Caroli  Morisoni  equitis 
aarati,.  istius  EcclesiaB  Patroni  hereditarii,  et  hojus  Sacelli  Fun- 
datoris;  Patris  optimi  et  longe  charissimi,  Carolus  Morisonus 
eques  auratus  ac  baronettus  pientissimus  filius,  banc  Aram  se- 
palchralem  (supremum  Amoris  et  Pietafis  officium  Parent!  bene 
merenti  eToWendo)  in  Spcm  certissimam  Gloriosae  et  beate  Re- 
jQrrecdonis  pienter  et  officiose  consecraTlt." 

On 
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On  the  base  of  the  tablets  is  a  man  recumi>ent  on  his  left 
arm,  dressed  in  armour^  cut  out  of  white  marble;  and  at 
the  lefk  end  is  the  figure  of  a  man  dressed  in  armour,  kneel« 
ing  on  one  knee ;  at  the  opposite  end  is  the  figure  of  a  wo- 
man, kneeling.  The  man  and  woman  are  each  under  a 
large  curtain  cut  in  marble,  and  ail  have  tuffs. 

In  the  middle  are  two  large  monuments,  on  each  of  which 
lies  the  figure  of  a  woman  fully  dressed.  On  the  east  end 
of  the  easternmost  the  inscription  is  as  follows : 

<^  The  Monument  of  the  Ladye  Briget  Coantese  Dowager  of 
Bedford*  A  Woman  of  singaUur  Siacerite  in  Religion,  in  cyrill 
Conrersation  &  Integritie  of  life  anspotted^  in  Hospitalitie 
boantifuU  &  proTident  in  all  her  Actions  descreete  and  ho- 
Aoarable,  in  great  Faror  with  her  Prince  8c  generally  reputed 
one  of  the  noblist  Matrons  of  England  for  her  Wisdom  & 
Judgement  She  was  Daughter  to  John  Liord  Hussey  &  she  was 
thrise  maried  first  to  Sir  Richard  Morizon  Knight,  then  to  Ed* 
ward  Manners  E :  of  Rutland,  thirdly  to  Francys  Russel  £ :  of 
Bedford  &  she  had  Issue  only  by  her  first  Husband  one  Sonn  Sir 
Charles  Morizon  Knight,  &  two  Daughters  named  Jana  Sibilla 
first  maried  to  Edward  Lord  Russel  eldest  Sonn  to  her  last  Has* 
band  the  E :  of  Bedford  maried  to  Arthur  Lord  Grey.  The 
other  Doghter  named  Elizabeth  was  first  maried  to  William  Nor« 
reys  Esquicr  Sonn  &  Heir  apparent  to  Lord  Nor reys  at  whose 
Charges  this  Monument  was  hear  erected  beinge  her  soole  Exe. 
cutor  Sc  nephewe,  who  hath  maried  ihe  Lady  Briget  Vere 
Doghter  to  Edward  E :  of  Oxford  afterward  Elizabeth  the  second 
Doghter  maried  Henry  Clinton  E :  of  Lincolne.  This  noUe 
Countess  of  Bedford  llTtUge  75  Years  in  most  honorable  Repu* 
tation  died  most  quietly  answerably  tQ  her  Life  in  perfect  Sence  Sc 
Memorie  the  12  of  Jannarie  1600  in  the  43  Year  of  our  most 
fracious  Sowerraine  Queue  Elizabeth." 

On  the  west  end  of  the  other  monument  the  inscription 
runs  thus: 

^'  To  the  Vertue,  Honor,  Sc  Memorie  of  the  right  honorable 
Ladie,  Dame  Elizabeth  Russel  Daughter  &  sole  Heire  of  Henry 
I^nge  of  Shingay  in  the  Countie  of  Cambridg  Esq.  Wief  of  the 
ilight  Honorable  Sir  William  Russef  Kht.  Lord  Russel  of  Thorn- 
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luiagli,  lata  mtder  the  Raigne  of  Che  most  excellent  Prhicesse  of 
Reftowned  &  most  woorthie  Memorle  Qaeene  Elizabeth  Lord 
Goreraor  of  Flushinge  &  since  Lord  Deputie  of  the  Kingdome 
of  Ireland,  8c  one  of  the  Sonnes  of  the  Right  Noble  Lord 
Franncis  late  Earie  of  Bedford.  The  Ladj  beside  manie  com« 
mendable  Guifts  of  Nature  wherewith  she  was  liberallie  endaed 
as  Religion,  true  Godliness,  Chastitie,  Wisdome,  Temperance, 
rertuous  and  honorable  Conversation,  8c  for  manie  other  Re« 
spects  most  woortbie  to  be  honored,  was  reputed  and  nombred 
amongst  the  principall  Matrons  of  her  time,  8c  Dame  Dorothie 
Morrison  her  most  loringe  8c  affectionate  Mother,  surriTingo. 
contrarie  to  the  ordinarie  Course  of  Nature,  8c  her  own  Harti 
Desier,  hir  most  deere  and  most  deerlie  lovinge  and  belored 
Daughter,  hath  for  the  laste  Office,  8c  for  an  eternall  Pledge  of 
her  motberlie  Love  8c  Affection,  in  the  Hope  of  a  glorious  8c 
joyful!  Resurrection,  consecrated  this  Monument'* 

On  the  east  end  of  this  are  the  following  words,  in 
capitals : 

<<  This  Noble  Ladie  passinge  the  fewe  8c  eril  Dayes  of  her 
Pilgrimage  heare  in  the  Vale  of  Tears  in  the  often  Meditation  of 
Death  8c  thereby  haring  learned  to  nomber  her  Dajes  djrd  applie 
her  Hart  to  Wisdome,  as  appeared  bj  manie  holy  Meditacions, 
and  religious  Obserracions,  which  she  in  the  Course  of  heareing 
&  prirat  Reading  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  had  conceared,  8c  for 
her  own  Use  and  Comfort,  under  her  own  Hand  had  comited  to 
Writinge  &  being  now  growen  wearie  of  the  Vanities  and  Vexa- 
cions  of  the  present  Lief,  by  the  Instinct  of  God's  good  Spirit 
whereby  she  was  fuUie  assured  of  his  Love  8c  Promises  in  Jesu, 
desired  to  be  dissolved  to  be  with  Christ,  Sc  so  havinge  lived  ro- 
ligiouslie,  Tertuouslk,  and  honorablie  43  years  8c  of  them  27  la 
holie  8c  and  unspotted  Wedlocke,  haviiq^  Issue  onlic  Sir  Francis 
Russell  Kht  in  the  Invocation  of  Gods  holie  Name  quietlic  and 
sweetlie  slepte  in  the  Lord,  the  12th  Day  of  June  1611." 

At  a  small  dbtance  westward  of  the  last  oionument  is  a 
flat  stone  even  with  the  pavement,  which  has  three  brass 
plates,  on  which  are  engraved  the  figures  of  three  men ;  the 
inscription  is  to  the  memory  of  three  antient  and  faithful  ser- 
vants  in  the  family  of  Moryson. 

On 
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On  tbe  north  wall  is  a  small  roonument,  with  the  figure 
of  a  woman,  (half  size),  kneeling  before  a  book  which  is 
"open.    The  insctiption  on  a  little  tablet,  on  which  the  book 
lies,  runs  thus: 

<^  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  llfetfa  Sc  that  I  shall  rise  oat  of 
file  earth,  in  the  last  Day  &  shal  be  covered  again  with  ray  Skioa 
&  shall  see  God  In  mie  Flesh  yea  I  my  self,  shall  behould,  him 
not  with  other  but  with  thes  same  Eyes— Job.  10.  25.  26. 97. 
I  am  the  Resurection  and  the  Liffe  &  hce  that  beleeveth  in  me, 
yea  though  he,  weare  dead,  yet  shall,  he  lire  &  who  soe  lireth 
&  beleereth  in  me,  shall  not  die  for  CTer— Jhan  11. 25*  26.  Tff 
we  beleere  that  Jhesus  is  dead  k  resen,  eren  so  them  which  sleep 
in  Jhesus,  will  God  bring  with  hhn— ^1  Thess.  4.  14/'    . 

On  the  south  wall,  near  the  east  window,  is  a  large  oval 
tablet  of  white  marble,  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  admiral 
Forbes,  who  was  interred  here  in  March  1796.  The  inscrip- 
tion on  his  coffin  plate  and  monument  contmns  not  only  bis 
titles  and  honourable  descent,  but  also  the  pedigree  of  his 
wife,  as  follows: 

<<  Near  this  Place  are  deposited,  in  the  Tault  of  her  An- 
cestors,  the  Remains  of  the  Right  Honourable  Last  Mabt 
FoABE5  Daughter  of  William  third  Earl  of  Essex  by  the  Ladt 
Jane  Htde  Daughter  of  Henrt,  fourth  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
and  Earl  of  Rochester.  To  the  natural  Advantages  of  an  agree* 
able  Person,  and  a  good  understanding  rendered  more  amiable  by  a 
sweet  Temper,  and  constant  Chearfulness,  she  joined  most  of  the 
elegant  and  useful  Accomplishments  in  all  the  Relations  of  Lif^ 
she  acted  from  the  best  and  purest  Motires,  her  Inclinations  al« 
ways  coinciding  habitually  with  her  Duty,  affable  with  Dignity, 
polite  without  Affectation,  and  frank  without  Indiscretion,  her 
whole  Deportment  was  marked  by  the  most  exact  Decency  and 
Propriety,  The  ruling  Passion  of  her  Heart  was  Benevolence. 
To  supply  the  Wants,  and  alleviate  the  Distresses,  of  her  Pel* 
low  Creatures,  seemed  to  be  the  great  Business,  and  Pleasure  of 
her  Life ;  and  to  give  her  an  Opportunity  of  doing  an  Act  o( 
Humanity,  was  always  to  confer  an  Obligation  upon  her.  Se« 
cured  by  Religion,  as  well  as  Candour,  against  the  mean  Pu* 
Sions  of  Envy,  Hatred,  and  Malice,  she  never  listened  to  the 
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Tale  of  Siander,  nor  erer  spread  the  lie  of  OetractioQ.  Ber 
Cooscaence  neTer  reproached  her  with  doing  or  eren  wishing  111 
to  others ;  and  when  injured  herself,  she  was  easy  to  be  recoo« 
died,  and  ready  to  forgire.  Her  soul  was  peculiarly  formed  for 
Friendship,  exerting  itself  in  affectionate  Attentions  and  Acts  of 
kiiidness,  not  to  her  Friends  only,  bat  eren  to  the  Friends  of  her 
iTriends.  She  lored  Hospitality,  and  all  social  Amnsements  that 
made  others  happy:  possessing  hersdf  such  a  Flow  of  Mirth  and 
good  humour  as  rendered  her  society  always  pleasing;  bat  tern* 
pered  by  so  jast  a  Reserre,  as  to  shew  they  sprung  from  a  Mind 
perfectly  innocent,  and  pure  of  erll  Thoughts.  In  her  religious 
Conduct,  she  was  zealous  without  Bigotry,  pious  without  Super, 
stition,  and  derout  without  Ostentation;  thus  uniform  in  the 
discharge  of  her  Duty  both  to  God  and  Man,  and  supported  by 
a  Testimony  of  a  good  Conscience.  She  felt  no  Terrors  at  the 
Approach  of  Iksath,  but  rather  a  confident  Hope,  and  joyful 
£zpectation,  of  tbei  Approbation  of  her  gracious  Redeemer,  and 
just  and  mercifttl  Judge.  As  it  was  the  earnest  Endearour,  and 
supreme  Happiness  of  her  Life,  to  do  Good,  the  Design  of  this 
Inscription  is  to  enable  her  to  continue  to  do  the  same,  eyen  in 
the  Grave^  by  preserring  the  Memory  and  Example  of  her  fair 
Character;  which  will  thereby  remain  an  Omanient  to  the  IIlus- 
triouse  House  from  whence  she  was  descended ;  the  Pride  and 
Boast  of  the  Family  which  she  left  to  lament  her.  And  an  In. 
citement  to  the  present,  and  future  Grenerations,  to  admire  and 
emulate  her  excellent  Virtues.  She  married  September  ii. 
AoccLYiii,  the  Honourable  John  Forbes,  then  a  Lord  of  the 
Admira.ltt,  and  since  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  and  General 
OF  Marines,  son  of  George^  third  Earl  of  Granard  in  Ire. 
LAND,  to  whom  she  left  two  Twin  Daughters,  and  died,  alast 
April  jxth,  MDCCLxxxii,  in  LXth  Year  of  her  Age. 

How  did  the  Good  and  Virtuous  mourn, 
And  pour  their  Sorrows  o'er  her  Urn." 

Here  is  also  a  tablet  of  white  marble  to  the  memory  of 
Jane,  wife  of  John  Bell,  Esq.  The  inscription  is  by  Dr. 
Johnson. 

In  the  churchyard  is  a  large  handsome  building  for  a 
school,  built  and  endowed  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fuller,  wi- 
dow,  for  forty  boys  and  twenty  girls ;  the  boys  are  taught 
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reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic^  and  are  partly  clothed; 
the  girls  are  taught  reading,  writing,  and  nsefal  needle 
work,  and  are  partly  clothed.  The  school  was  built  in 
1704,  in  the  lifetime  of  its  foundress,  who  lived  to  see  the 
school  filled,  or  begun.  Since  her  time,  legacies  baire  be^ 
left  by  three  charitable  persons ;  but  yet  the  income  is  not 
sufficient  to  clothe  the  children  completely ;  it  is  governed 
by  nine  trustees.  In  the  school  room  is  placed  a  whole- 
length  painting  of  the  foundress ;  the  regulations  of  that 
lady  for  the  government  of  the  school  are  engrossed,  framed, 
and  hung  up  in  the  same  room,  and  are  ordered  to  be  read 
by  the  master  to  the  boys  four  times  a  year.  Lady  Mor- 
rison granted  30/.  a  year  for  pHreaching  a  lecture  in  Watt 
ford  church  every  Tuesday  morning  before  the  market  bell- 
rings.  Here  are^ight  almshouses  for  so  many  poor  wi« 
dows,  and  two  shillings  a  week,  two  hundred  faggots,  •  cloth 
for  a  gown,  and  new  hats  every  year.  Lady  Dorothy  Mot'* 
rison  also  gave  50/.  a  year  for  putting  out  poor  children  of 
this  parish  yearly.  v 

The  market  place  is  a  long  square  building.  The  market 
is  on  Tuesday,  for  corn,  cows^  sheep,  and  hogs.  There 
are  two  fairs  in  the  year,  one  on  the  Tuesday  after  Trinity 
Sunday,  and  the  other  on  the  9th  of  September;  the  latter 
is  called  the  statute,  and  is  for  hiring  of  servants;  but  on 
both  days  toys  are  sold,  &c.  The  principal  manufac- 
tory of  this  town  is  throwing  of  silk,  for  which  tliere  are 
three  different  buildings^  two  worked  by  horses  and  one  by 
water.  That  which  is  worked  by  water  is  by  far  the  largest. 
The  river  Coin  runs  at  the  back  of  Watford  town,  and 
through  the  bottom  thereof;  and,  turning  a  little,  may  be 
seen  from  the  houses  on  the  other  side  of  the  town,  and  may 
be  said  in  part  to  surround  the  town,  in  the  vicinity  of  which 
it  turns  four  mills,  viz.  a  paper  mill  belonging  to  Mr.  Lewin, 
called  Bushey  mill ;  a  Dour  mill  in  the  town  of  Watford, 
occupied  by  Mr.  Henry  Field ;  the  silk  mill,  occupied  by 
Mr.  Paumier;  and  a  paper  mill,  occupied  by  Mr.  Lepard^ 
which  b  called  Hamper  mill. 
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The  town  of  WatFord  is  large,  popnioas,  and  handsome^ 
the  bouses  are  mostly  of  brick,  and  ranged  on  the  sides  of 
tbe  high  road  upwards  of  a  mile.  The  approach  to  the 
town  from  London  is  much  improved,  though  still  very 
inconvenient.  Agreeably  to  the  population  act,  the  in- 
liabilants  are  estimated  at  three  thousand  five  hundred  and 
thirty ;  the  numbef  of  houses  six  hundred  and  ninety-one. 

Antiquaries  are  divided  respecting  the  etymology  of  Wat* 
ford ;  some  deriving  it  from  Watford,  on  account  of  the 
snarshy  grounds  aboot  it ;  others  Watlingford,  from  its 
neighbourhood  to  the  Watling  Street. 

BvsHY,  is  a  village  one  mile  east  of  Watford,  adjoining  to 
which  is  a  spacious  common,  called  Bush  Heath,  extending 
toward  Stanmore*  This  heath  rises  to  a  considerable  height, 
aod  affords  a  delightful  prospect.  On  tbe  one  hand,  is  a 
view  of  St.  Alban^s,  and  of  all  tbe  space  between,  appear* 
ing  like  a  gardea.  To  the  soath-*east  is  seen  Westminster 
Abbey ;  to  th»  iontb,  Hampton  Court,  and  on  the  south- 
west, Windsdir,  with  the  Thames  winding  through  the  most 
beantiful  pHrts  of  Middlesex  and  Surrey.  Bushy  seems  to 
have  been  very  unfortunate  in  its  antient  owners.  Its  first 
Norman  possessor,  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville,  having  incurred 
the  pope's  displeasure,  was  obliged  to  be  suspended  in  lead, 
m  a  tree,  in  tbe  precinct  of  the  Temple,  London,  because 
Christian  burial  was  not  allowed  to  persons  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. Cdmond  of  Woodstock,  was  beheaded  through 
the  vile  machinations  of  queen  Isabella,  and  her  paramour 
Mortimer,  on  a  suspicion  of  intending  to  restore  his  bro. 
ibn  Edward  II.  to  the  throne ;  and  so  much  was  he  beloved 
by  the  people,  and  his  persecutors  detested,  that  he  stood 
from  one  to  five  in  the  afternoon  before  an  executioner  could 
be  procured,  and  .then  an  outlaw  from  the  Marshalsea  per- 
lovmed  the  detested  duty.  Thomas,  duke  of  Surrey,  was 
btrheaded  at  Cirencester,  in  rebellion  against  Henry  IV. 
Thomas  de  Montacute,  earl  of  Salisbury,  after  obtaining 
the  highest  honour  in  the  campaigns  in  France  ^ith  Henry  V, 
was  killed  by  the  splinter  of  a  window  frame  driven  into  hia 
fiice  by  a  cannon  ball,  at  tbe  siege  of  Orleans.    Richard, 
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the  sftmt  earl  of  Warwick »  another  poisessor,  wis  killed  at 
Barnet.  George,  duke  of  Clarence^  was  drowned  iu  a  butt 
of  Malmsey.  Richard  III.  was  the  n^xt  possessor.  Ladjr 
Margaret  de  b  Pole,  countess  of  Suffotk,  was  beheaded  at 
the  age  of  seventy- two,  by  the  cruel  policy  of  Henry  VIIL 
in  revenge  for  a  supposed  affront  by  her  son  the  cardinal* 
In  this  parish  also  lived  Titus  Silas^  who,  in  a  pamphlet  qn- 
titled,  ^'Killing  no  Murder/'  to  deliver  England  from  its 
yoke,  advised  Cromwell  to  commit  suicide ;  hQ  gained  pro« 
motion  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  and,  by  his  buffoonery* 
induced  that  monarch  to  disgrace  the  gpreat  lord  chanoeilor 
CJarendon. 

Proceediug  westward,  we  arrive  at  Lakglby  Bury,  built 
about  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  It  stands  on  elevated 
ground,  rising  from  the  west  bank  of  the  river  Gkde,  and 
nearly  opposite  to  Uunton  Bridge. 

Kino's  Langley,  derives  its  name  from  a  royal  palace 
built  by  Henry  III.  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen« 
Richard  U.  was  buried  in  this  monastery,  but  afterward  re 
moved  to  Westminster  by  Henry  V.  Here  was  also  born 
and  buried  Edmund  of  Langley,  duke  of  York,  son  of  Ed- 
ward III.  The  palace,  park,  and  manor,  were  given  by 
James  I.  to  Henry  prince  of  Wales.  The  earl  of  Essex  is 
now  lord  of  the  manor. 

Among  the  antient  monuments  in  the  church  is  one  to  the 
memory  of  Sir  John  Verney  ;  prince  Edmond  of  Lang- 
ley,  and  his  wife  Isabel,  daughter  of  Pedro,  king  of  Cas- 
tile. Here  also  Peirs  Gaveston,  favourite  of  Edward  II. 
was  buried.  There  are  several  remains  of  brasses  in  the 
church. 

Abbot's  Langley,  near  the  preceding,  is  situated  on  a 
hill,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  Bulborne.  Domesday 
Book  informs  us  that  the  town  was  given  by  Egelwine  the 
black,  and  Winifled  his  wife,  to  the  monks  of  St.  Alban's; 
hence  its  name.  King  John  confirmed  the  grant  to  the  abbey 
towards  supplying  the  monks  with  clothing.  At  the  Disso- 
lution the  whole  manor  reverted  to  the  crown ;  James  I.  con-». 
reyed  it  to  Francis  Combe,  Em^,  who  dying  without  issue, 
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codowecl  a  school  here)  and  devised  tbe  manor,  &c.  to 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and  Sidney  College,  Cambridge, 
for  the  edacatioo  of  his  own  and  bit  wife's  kindred  for  ever. 

Abbot's  Langky  is  fiunotts,  as  tbe  birth-place  of  Nichofa» 
Breakspeare,  son  of  a  servant  to  St.  Alban's  Abbey.  For 
his  great  literary  endowments  he  was  elected  abbot  of  St. 
Rufus,  near  Valentia;  bishop  of  Alba,  in  tbe  neighbour* 
hood  of  Rome ;  and,  at  length,  cardinal  and  pope,  by  tbe 
title  of  Adrian  IV.  the  only  Englishman  who  attained  to 
that  dignity.  This  pope  is  styled  the  Apostle  of  Norway, 
for  the  great  pains  he  took  in  converting  that  barbaroas 
nation  to  the  Christian  faith.  The  accounts  of  his  arro- 
gance, &c.  must  be  received  with  caution. 

HEMPSTED,  OR  HEMEL  HEMPSTED, 
is  a  small  neat  town,  situated  on  tbe  slope  of  a  hill,  de« 
tcending  into  a  rich  valley. 

.  King  Offa  gave  six  mansions  in  this  town,  then  called 
Haen  Hampsted,  or  Oki  Hampsted,  to  tbe  monastery  of 
St.  Alban's,  which  grant  was  confirmed  by  king  Etbelred. 
After  tbe  Conquest  tbe  remainder  of  tbe  villa,  which  bad 
belonged  to  the  Saxon  kings,  was  given  by  William  I.  to 
William  earl  of  Mortaigne,  whose  son  forfeited  it  to  the 
crown  for  raising  a  rebellion  in  Normandy  against  Henry  L 
it  afterwards  became  the  property  of  Richard  earl  of  Corn- 
wall, brother  of  Henry  III. ;  his  son  Edmund,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  gave  it,  excepting  the  warren  and  church, 
to  tlie  monastery  of  Bon  Hommes,  at  Esserug,  now  Ash- 
ridge,  witfa  whom  it  remained  till  tbe  Dissolution,  when 
Henry  VIIL  granted  it  to  John  Waterhouse,  Esq.  his  au- 
ditor; by  whose  interest  with  that  monarch,  a  charter  of 
incorporation  and  weekly  market  were  granted  to  the  town. 
It  now  belongs  to  Joseph  Hasley,  Esq.  M.P.  for  St.  Alban's, 
whose.^eat  at  Great  Gaddesden,  is  an  elegant  edifice,  most 
advantageoudy  situated. 

Tbe  only  ornament  of  this  town  is  the  church,  dedi- 
cated to  tbe  Virgin  Mary,  a  beautiful  structure,  consistin|f 
of  a  nave,  two  aisles,  and  a  transept,  on  the  cross  of  which 
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is  built  a  handsome  tower,  with  Norman  Saxon  lights,  and 
containing  eight  fine  bells,  with  chimes,  &c.  the  whole  sur. 
mounted  by  a  beautiful  spire  of  ornamented  lead.  The 
W€si  end  of  the  church  is  decorated  with  a  fine  door  of 
Saxon  architecture,  curiously  and  richly  ornamented,  with 
several  mouldings,  highly  adorned  with  fieurs-de-lis  and 
vine  leaves  alternately,  fretwork,  &c.  the  capitals  are  en- 
riched with  grotesque  figures.  The  nave  is  separated  from 
the  aisles  by  a  range  of  five  massive  columns  on  each  side, 
and  two  half  columns  with  sculptured  square  capitals ;  these 
support  arches  with  zig-zag  mouldings.  The  tower  is  sup. 
ported  by  semicircular  clustered  columns,  ornamented.  The 
arch  opening  into  the  chancel,  is  of  the  same  kind  as  the 
former.  The  windows  are  at  present  of  the  pointed  form, 
and  the  line  on  the  south  side  has  a  disagreeablo  interrup- 
tion of  uniformity. 

Among  the  monuments  is  one  nearly  hidden  by  the  pews, 
with  a  knight  in  plate  armour,  with  a  gorget  of  mail ;  ho 
is  represented  as  standing  on  a  lion :  the  head  of  the  lady  on 
his  side  is  represented  resting  on  a  cushion ;  at  her  fe^t  a 
dog;  her  head  dress  is  square,  she  is  dressed  in  a  long 
cloak,  fastened  across  the  shoulders  with  broaches,  whence 
a  knotted  cord  and  tassels  descend  to  the  feet.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  inscription : 

Robert  Albyn  gist  icy 

Et  Margarete  sa  femme  luy 

Dieu  de  les  Almes  eyt  merci.     Amen. 

An  old  stone  in  this  church  had  the  following  remains  of 
an  inscription  on  the  verge ;  on  the  stone  was  a  cross  fleury, 
which  indicated  it  to  have  belonged  to  an  ecclesiastic  : 

• .  •  • .  Oxendon  de  • vord Eccles.  de  Trea * 

*  Somespeculatist  in  antiquity  has  taken  upon  him  to  deduce,  fh>m  the 
above  inscription,  a  similitude  to  the  name  OJit,  and  concludes  from  the 
most  vague  premises,  that  king  Offa  was  buried  here ;  though  William  of 
Malmsbury,  and  other  antient  historians,  have  absolutely  declared  that  he 
was  inhumed  at  or  near  Bedford.  This  is  a  very  reprehensible  mode  of 
misleading  the  public  mind,  and  ought  to  be  duly  condemned.  The  as- 
sertion appeared  in  the  Northampton  Mercury,  Oct6ber  7,  1808. 
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The  BQAikot  bouse  is  of  woodf  i^joining  the  etrarchyanly 
ao4^dubil8«  curious  mode  of  antique  acQbilecmre ;  it  ep« 
pefC9  indeed  to  be  tbe  original  buildingf  construded  in  Ibe  * 
i^igil  of  Henry  VIIL ;  great  quantities  of  com  and  meal  u% 
anqnally  dispcraed  of  in  this  place,  wbicb  has  been  eocreased 
Iqf  means  of  tbe  Grand  Junction  Canal. 
.  Tbe  principal  beaefactioo  to  Hemel  Hempsted  was  by 
Mr.  Tbomas  Warren,  in  1796^  who,  by  will,  gave  1200^  r 
stod^f  in  trust,  that  tbe  dividends  should  be  applied  to  tbe 
support  of  fifty  poor  widows,  at  7/.  10^.  eadi  annually,  on 
the  3d  of  January ;  tbe  remainder  for  the  foundation  of  two 
free  scfaods,  for  thirteen  boys  and  fifteen  girls, 
.  Hemstsd  Bury,  a  neat  modern  building,  is  at  present 
tiie  property  of  Mr.  Hilton;  and  though  the  grounds  are 
not  extenuve^  they  are  pleasantly  laid  out    Pftrt  of  the 
antient  mansion    in    which   Mr.  Waterbouse   entertained^ 
Ilenry  VIII.  is  still  standing.    The  estate  lately  belonged  to 
the  earl  of  Marchmont^  and  has  had  many  possessora  during; 
the  two  last  centuries. 

According  to  the  population  actf  Hemel  Hemsted  con* 
tained  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-two  perqooat* 
inhabiting  four  hundred  and  ninety-seven  bouse^^ 

R^nrning  to  Two  Watsrs,  and  crossing  Box  Moor^  at 
twenty-six  miles  from  the  metropolis  we  arrive  at 

Berghamsted,  Berkhamstje;])^  Beckhamsted  St.  Pe- 
TSR'Sy  or,  as  it  is  corruptly,  though  generally  spelt^ 

BERKHAMPSTEAD. 

This  town  has  been  from  situation,  hinted  as  a  British 
opptdum^  by  Salmon,  had  not  any  foss  or  bank,  their  usual 
security,  been  seen  near  it,  though  the  woodlands  enclosing 
thevalHes,  seem  to  sanction  the  idea.  Dr.  Stukeley,  ftnm 
the  Roman  coins  that  have  been  found  here,  asserts,  that  it 
must  have  been  a  Roman  station ;  and  others  have  stated  it 
to  have  been  Durocobrivis. 

Leaving  all  these  conjectures  with  their  due  weight,  we 
shall  abide  by  the  testimony  of  Norden,  who  says,  that 
'*  the  Saxons,  iuoldtime^  <^ed  this  town  Berghamstedt^. 
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bicstiie  it  was  featnl  imoog  hiUB;  Ibr  Beff  mgmStd  « 
kill)  kmnf  mtomti;  and  sialtf  aieati  all  wfaicb  mte  pn^ar 
for  fhe  iitiMitioB  hereof.*' 

Tbe  mkis  of  an  old  castle,  which  was  very  large  andT 
strbbgi  on  tbe  north  side  of  the  tosniy  are  sopposed  ta  be 
t«Mitns  of  a  pakoe,  where  the  kings  of  Mmia  resided. 
The  castle  was  encompassed  by  a  moat  that  coven  above 
foar  acres.  Tbe  keep  is  on  die  north  side  of  the  moat,  and 
the  remains  of  the  bridge  are  now  visible.  Tbe  casde  was 
jodieioasiy  set  on  the  north  side  of  the  town,  on  dry 
groond,  tboogh  among  springs,  and  made  exceedingly  strong 
by  the  Saxons. 

It  was  near  Beckhamsted  that  FYederick,  abbot  oi  St. 
Alban's,  a  man  of  tbe  royal  Moody  and  rehted  to  king 
Canute,  impeded  tbe  march  of  WilKam  L  by  caosiog  the 
trees  on  the  road  side  to  be  felled  and  bud  across  the  way, 
after  a  oom^uhation  of  tbe  Englbh  nobility  at  this  place. 
The  abbot  **  first  threw  trees,  and  then  oaths;  and  brought 
tbe  Conqueror  to  mean  concessions,  and  swallowing  oaths 
he  never  meant  to  keep.  But  William  was  so  much  a 
confuerorj  that  he  conquered  that  just  dread  mortals  should 
have  of  tbe  Avenger  of  perjury.  He  swore  upon  tiie 
Gospel,  and  the  rdiques  of  St*  Alban's  church,  that  he 
wouki  keep  inviolable  tbe  good  and  antient  laws  o(  the 
kin|;dom:  yet  he  took  aiway  all  tbehr  lands,  and  divided 
them  among  his  commanders  and  his  countrymen.  They 
that  would  excuse  him  in  this  small  slip  of  perjury,  lay  it 
upon  Norman  advice,  that  he  broke  through  his  engi^e- 
ment.  He  seems  to  have  wanted  no  counsel  in  tbe  case,  to 
sligbt  those  be  had  subdued,  and  to  trust  for  bis  Ikupport 
in  tbe  throne,-  to  tbe  men  whose  valour  had  raised  him 
to  it.*'* 

*  Salmon.  When  ¥rilliam  encpared  of  the  aM>ot,  at  a  subsequent 
meethig»  why  he  had  cut  down  the  trees  to  impede  his  pasrage^  FVt- 
dwk^boldtj  SBswered^  tiMt,  ^'  He  had  done  no  more  than  his  duty  ;** 
■awi  that  *f  if  ali.the  eodesiastics  in  the  kingdom  had  performed  theirs  ia 
iUse  manner,  it  would  not  have  been  in  the  power  of  the  Normans  to  have 
advanced  so  far."  The  abbot  was  obliged,  afterwards,  to  seek  refuge 
from  Wimam's  vengeancci  in  the  monastery  of  Ely,  where  he  died  of 
giicf  and  mortification,  at  the  sufferings  of  his  enslaved  country. 
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/     Berkh'amsted  castle  was  given  by  king  William  to  Robert, 

earlof  Mortaigne^.bis  balf  brother,  who  rebuilt,  and  much 

enlarged  it.     His  son  William,    having  rebelled  against 

'Henry  I.'  that  monarch* caused Uhe  castle  to  be  partially 

razed,  and  seized  upon  the  earl's  other  possessions.    It  af- 

.terwards.  became  a  royal  residence,  and  Henry  II.  kept  his 

court  here,  -when  he  granted  the  church  of  Hauering,  in 

>  Essex,  to  the  monks  of  St.  Bernard  de  Monte  Jovis,  to  find 

firing  for  the  poor. 

'  ..Henry  granted  to  *^  all  the  men  and  merchants  of  this 
.town  great  privil^es,  even  the  same  as  they  enjoyed  under 
Edward  the  Confessor ;  that  they  should  have  liberty  of 
.selling  their  merchandize  through  England,  Normandy, 
Aquitain,  and  Anjou,  quit  of  tolls  and  duties."  '  They 
bad  farther  an  exemption  from  the  common  jurisdiction,  and 
had  particular  offices  of  this  honour  and  liberty,  suoh  as 
high  steward,  escheator,  coroner,  bailifis,  &c.  and  that  no 
market  should  be  held  within  seven  miles  of  the  town." 

The  crown  continued  possessed  of  Berkhamsted  till  king 
John  granted  it  to  Geoffrey  Fitz  Piers,  earl  of  Essex.  This 
nobleman  founded  two  hospitals  here,  one  dedicated  to 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  the  other  to  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
for  lepers,  and  vested  the  guardianship  of  both  in  the  bro- 
thers of  the  hospital  of  St.  Thomas  D' Acres,  in  London, 
obliging  them,  however,  to  spend  the  revenue  in  Berk- 
hamsted, and  not  carry  it  elsewhere.  This  earl  is  supposed 
to  have  rebuilt  the  castle  from  the  foundation ;  and  having 
deceased  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  John^s  reign,  the  king 
granted  the  government  of  it  to  Ranulph,  a  German;  in 
1216,  the  castle  was  besieged  by  the  dauphin  of  France,  in 
concert  with  the  barons,  and  was  bravely  defended.  The 
besieged  made  two  successful  sallies,  and  carried  off  a  great 
booty ^  as  well  as  the  standard  of  William  de  MagnaviUa; 
they  held  out  till  the  king  gave  them  orders  to  surrender. 

Henry  III.  changed  the  market,  which  had  been  on  Sun- 
day, to  Monday.  That  monarch,  when  he  created  his  bro- 
ther Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  invested  him  with  the  castle 
and  honour  of  Berkhamsted,  as  an  appendage  to  the  earl- 
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dom.  This  earl,  after  having  made  two  pilgrimages  to  tha 
Holy  Land,  married  his  second  wife,  the  daughter  of  Ray- 
mond, count  of  Provence,  and  sister  of  the  queen  of  Eng- 
land, who  he  endowed,  at  the  church  door  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  with  the  third  portion  of  all  his  estates,  and  this  of 
Berkhamsted  among  the  rest.  He  was  afterwards  elected 
king  of  the  Romans,  and  died,  leaving  by  his  second  wife, 
Edmond,  earl  of  Cornwall,  who  married  Margaret,  daughter 
of  Richard  de  Clare,  earl  of  Glocester  and  Hereford,  from 
whom  he  was  divorced,  and  living  a  life  of  discontent, 
founded  the  convent  of  Esserugge,  where  he  died  without 
issue,  and  was  buried  near  his  father,  at  Hales  Abbey,  in 
Glocestershire.  His  nephew,  king  Edward  I.  was  declared 
his  heir,  who  granted  to  Piers  Gaveston,  on  his  marriage 
with  the  king*s  sister,  Berkhamsted,  and  all  its  royalties ;  by 
,  the  ^eath  of.  this  upstart  favourite,  the  estate  devolved  to 
the  crown ;  and  Edward  III.  having  raised  his  brother,  prince 
John  of  Eltham,  to  the  earldom  of  Cornwall,  he  added  to 
it  the  honour,  castle,  and  town  of  Berkhamsted,  with  other 
manors,  to  the  value  of  2000/.  per  annum.  Upon  his  de- 
cease, without  issue,  the  same  king  bestowed  all  these 
estates  on  his  eldest  son  Edward,  prince  of  Wales,  sur- 
named  the  Black  Prince,  together  with  the  dukedom  of 
Cornwall,  *'  to  be  held  by  him  and  his  heirs,  and  the  eldest 
sons  of  the  kings  of  England.*'  It  has  since  descended 
from  the  crown  to  the  successive  princes  of  Wales,  and  is 
held  at  preseut  by  John  Roper,  Esq.  of  Berkhamsted  Place, 
lessee  under  his  royal  highness  George  prince  of  Wales, duke 
of  Cornwall,  &c. 

There  antiently  belonged  to  the  honour  of  Berkhamsted 
no  less  than  fifty  towns  and  hamlets  in  the  counties  of  Herts, 
Bucks,  and  Northampton ;  and  the  tenants  were  accustomed 
to  do  their  service  at  this  town.  This  custom  has,  however, 
been  relaxed ;  the  courts  are  held  in  each  county,  and  the 
tenants  pay  a  pecuniary  consideration,  to  be  excused  the 
above  service.  The  courts-leet  and  courts-baron  are  held 
on  the  site  of  the  castle ;  those  for  the  borough  at  the  church 
house  or  loft. 
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The  town  fbmieffy  sent  nemben  to  parliament ;  and  it 
tras  incorponited  by  Jaitfesl.  whose  children  were  nursed 
here,  by  the  name  of  BatiifF  and  Burgesses,  who  might 
have  a  common  seal,  pnhchiue  a  council  house,  and  make 
laws  for  the  borough,  chtne  n  recorder  and  town  clerk ;  the 
bailiff,  recorder,  and  diief  burgess,  to  be  justices  of  the 
peace  for  the  borough  and  Kberties ;  they  were  to  hate  a 
^Uer  mace,  with  the  arms  of  Charles  prince  of  Wales,  en- 
graved on  it ;  a  gaol  was  appointed  fn  the  baihfTs  keeping; 
another  market  to  be  held  on  Thursday,  and  various  Other 
privileges. 

During  the  war  between  Charles  I.  and  the  parliament, 
this  corporation  sunk  into  oblivion.  **  This  body  politic,'* 
says  Salmon,  '^  is  now  reduced  to  a  skeleton ;  and,  like  the 
distle,  which  is  to  be  known  only  by  its  walls  and  moats  .•* 

Its  market,  which  is  on  Monday,  is  much  deeayed,  thotrgli 
the  town  is  pretty  large,  with  a  handsome  broad  street,  of  a 
good  length ;  at  the  south-east  end  of  which  was  St.  Leo- 
nard's Hospital,  and  at  the  other  end  that  of  St.  James. 
The  church  of  St.  Peter  is  a  handsome  Gothic  structure^ 
mnd  has  many  chapeb  and  oratories,   and  eleven  of  the 
Apostles  on  its  pillars,  with  each  of  them  a  sentence  of  the 
Creed ;  and  on  the  twelfth  pillar  is  St.  George  killing  the 
dragon.    The  living  doth  not  exceed  2001.  per  annum^  and 
is  in  the  gift  of  the  prince  of  Wales.    Here  is  an  almshouse 
for  six  poor  widows,  and  50f.  a  year  for  their  maintenance. 
Besides  the  charity  school,  here  is  a  free  grammar  school,  a 
liandsoftie  brick  stroctnre,  which  was  twenty  years  in  build- 
ing, founded  by  Dr.  Incent,  dean  of  St.  PauVs,  in  the  reigti 
of  Henry  Vlll.  and  endowed  with  lands  by  king  Edward 
the  Sixth ;  master's  salary  90/.  usher's  45/.  per  annum ^  to 
teach  one  hundred  and  forty-four  bojrs  gratis,  being  the 
subjects  of  the  king  of  England.     St.  John's  chapel  in  the 
^ufdh  is  used  only  by  the  master,  iisher,  and  scholars. 
It  hifc^  U  dmstiouse,  endowed  by  Mr.  John  Bayer  and  bis 
wifc,  ^Cb  1900/.     Berkhampstead  gives  title  of  marqub  to 
itfie  d«Ae  of  Cumberland.    There  is  an  exceedingly  good 
road  from  London  through  Berkhampstead,  to  Tring,  Ayles- 
bury, 
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hnty^  fce.  and  is  two  miles  and  a  half  nearer  than  the  other 
road  by  Amersfaam.  The  gbief  trade  ia  bowl  turning, 
shovel  and  spoon  making;  hcfi  is  made  here  by  women^ 
Fairs  on  Shro?e  Monday,  Wbit  KSoaday,  and  St.  James's 
Day ;  and  a  statute  fair  the  day  after  Old  Michaelmas  Day, 
for  hiring  of  servants. 

Berkhamated  is  one  street,  nearly  half  a  mile  in  length, 
en  each  side  of  the  high  road,  and  a  smaller  branching  from 
the  ohureh  towards  the  castle.  The  buildings  are  irre- 
gular^  some  handsomely  constrpcted  with  brick;  others 
with  thatch,  &c.  It  is  inhabited  by  many  respectable  fa- 
milies, and  has  tome  good  inns ;  here  also  the  justices  for 
this  district  sit  to  transact  their  business. 

The  population  act  states  the  inhabitants  to  be  one  thou-* 
sand  six  hundred  and  ninety,  residing  io  three  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  houses. 

Berkhamsted  Place,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Roper,  was  the  nur- 
sery of  the  cluldreo  of  JfLms.  I. 

Proceeding  through.  NqaTHCQuacu,  or  BerichaijIstep 
St*  Mary,  in  which  there  is  nothing  worthy  notice^  we 
proceed  towards  Tring,  and  arrive  at  the  small  remains  of 
Pendley  House,  possessed  by  the  earl  of  Mortaigne,  in 
the  mgn  of  William  I. ;  afterwards  by  John  D'A^^gnel, 
Sir  John Ddahay,  and  Robert  Whittingham,  who  held  courts 
liere,  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VL  was  knighted,  had  a 
licence  from  the  king  to  make  a  park  in  Tring  and  Albui^s 
and  to  have  free  \farren  in  these  villas.  He  was  attainted 
by  Edward  IV.  for  adhering  to  Henry,  and  this  estate  was 
bestowed  on  Bourchier,  lord  Cromvinslt,  sop  of  the  earl  of 
Essex,  who  was  killed  in  the  fight  at  Barnet,  and  dying. 
iiHthout  issue,  the  estate  was  restored  to  Sir  Robert  Whit- 
tingham, whose  daughter  having  maitied  Jdm  Verney,  ii| 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  Pendley  came  into  that  fkmily^  and 
was  sold  by  Edward  Vemey,  sheriff  of  Herts,  1 9  Eliz.  to 
Richard  Anderson,  Esq.  who  was  knighted  by  king  James. 
Henry,  his  son,  was  created  a  bayonet  in  1643 ;  his  son. 
Sir  Richard,  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Hewyt,  of  Pishioburyi  and  left  an  onlly  daughter,  who 

married 
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married  into  the  family  of  Harcourt,  whose  descendant, 
Richard  Bard  Harcourt,  having  pulled  down  most  of  the 
mansion,  sold  the  estate  to  the  earl  of  Bridgewater ;  bis 
lordship  has  converted  what  remains  of  the  mansion  into  a 
bunting  lodge,  in  which  remain  a  few  family  pictures. 
**  If, "says  Salmon,  "a  man  should  seek  for  a  delightful  sitaa- 
tion,  this  hath  all  the  charms  that  nature  can  give.  He  that 
upon  knowledge  of  the  world  is  blessed  with  an  esteem  for 
retirement,  may  here  meet  with  a  situation  suitable  to  the 
greatness  of  his  mind."  After  such  a  description  we  regret 
to  see  the  ruin ! 

We  again  visit  Tring  Grove,  to  mention  that  it  was 
here  the  celebrated  linguist,  Mr.  Robert  Hill,  tended  his 
tmcle's  sheep :  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  as  written  by 
Mr.  Spence,  author  of  "  Poly  metis,"  are  very  curious. 

^^  He  was  the  son  of  Robert  and  Phaebe  HHI,  and  was  born' 
January  11,  1699,  at  Mis  well,  near  Tring.     His  mother  lost  her 
husband  within  the  year;  returned  to  her  own  family  at  Mis.'* 
well ;  and,  about  fire  years  after,  was  married  to  Thomas  Ro. 
binson,  a  taylor  at  Buckingham.     On  her  going  thither,  she  left 
Robert,  the  only  son  of  her  first  marriage,  with  his  grandmother 
at  Miswell :  who  taught  him  to  read,  and  sent  him  to  school  for 
seven  or  eight  weeks  to  learn  to  write ;  which  was  all  the  scfaooU. 
hfig  he  ever  had.     In  the  year  1710,  she  removed  with  her  family 
from  Miswell  to  Tring  Grove ;  where  little  Rob«rt  was  employed 
in  driving  the  plough,  and  other  country  business,  for  his  uncle* 
But  they  finding  this  rather  too  much  for  his  constitution,  which 
was  but  weakly,  thought  an  easy  trade  would  be  better  for  him  ; 
and  so  bound  htm,  in  1714,  apprentice  to  his  father-in-law,  Ro« 
binson. 

*'  It  was  about  two  years  after  he  was  apprentice,  that  he 
first  happened  to  get  an  imperfect  Accidence  and  Grammar, 
and  about  three  quarters  of  a  Littleton's  Dictionary,  into 
his  possession.  From  the  first  moment  of  so  great  an  acquis!, 
tlon,  he  was  reading  whenever  he  could;  and,  as  they  would 
scarce  allow  him  any  time  from  his  work  by  day,  he  used  to  pro« 
cure  candles  as  privately  as  he  could,  and  indulge  himself  in  the 
violent  passion  he  had  for  reading,  for  good  part  of  the  nights. 
He  wanted  greatly  to  learn  Latin;  why,  does  not  appear  r  for 

he 
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lie  Umself  does  not  ranember  any  oAer  reason  for  it  at  present, 
than  tiiat  he  might  be  able  to  read  a  few  Latin  ejMtaphs  in  th^- 
dinrch.  However  that  be,  this  pursuit  of  his  was  soon  inters 
mpted,  bjT  the  tmaU-pox  .coining  into  Bnckiogham,  and^pt>wiQg* 
ao  violent  there,  that  his  friends  sent  him  to  Tring<3F0Te;  and, 
in  ^eiiuny,  hu  books  were  left  bdiind  him.  At  the  Grove,  be 
was  emplojed  in  keeping  his  node's  sheep ;  and  epeaka  of  that 
•ccnpaftion  in  as  high  a  stile  of  happiness,  as  the  romance  wi^ 
ters  talk  of  their  Arcadian  swains :  but  what  made  it  so  happy  to 
him  was,  as  he  himself  expresses  it,  ^  That  he  could  lie  oiader  a 
hedge,  and  lead  all  day  long.'  His  etudj  here  consisted  only  of 
the  Practice  of  Piety,  the  Whole  Duty  of  Mam,  and  Maugef*a 
French  Grammar^  These  he  read  oyer  and  over  so  often,  that 
he  had  them  almost  nil  by  heart ;  and  has  a  great  deal  of  than 
stilL  He  jtaid  there  a  year  and  a  quarter ;  and  on  his  return  to 
Buddni^iam,  in  1719,  he  was  highly  delighted  at  seeing  his  oJd 
Criend  the  Latin  Grammar  again ;  and  immediately  renewed  his 
acqnuntanoe  with  it  Jn  this  second  attempt  of  his  for  Latin,  be 
was  assisted  by  some  of  his  play-fellows  among  the  boys  at  I3ie 
free  school  at  Buckingham :  and,  by  each  means,  enabled  him* 
8^  to  read  a  good  part  of  a  Latin  Testament,  whic^  he  had 
purchased,  and  a  Cassar's  Commentaries,  that  had  been  giYen  him, 
More  he  was  out  of  his  apprenticoship. 

<^  Soon  after  he  was  ontof  his  time,  he  married,  and  hadHo^ 
raoe  and  a  Greek  Testament  added  to  his  books,  by  ^e  goodness 
of  a  gentleman  for  whom  he  was  at  work.  A-s  he  could  not 
jbear  to  have  a  book  in  his  hands,  that  he  cenld  not  read ;  he  no 
aooner  eeceiyed  the  latter,  ^an  lie  resolred  to  learn  Greek  :  and, 
that  <fery  evening,  •communicated  his  design  to  a  young  gentle* 
saan,  with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  who  gave  him  a  Greek  gram- 
a[iar,iUid  promised  to  assist  him  as  far  as  he  could  in  his  design. 

^<  In  the  mean  time,  he  found  it  necessary  to  do  something  to 
add  to  liis  income;  and  therefore,  in  1734,  set  up  for  a  schooi* 
snaater,  as  well  as  a  taylor ;  and  he  had  so  good  success,  &at  be 
iuid  generally  upwards  of  ifty  scholars,  for  the  six  or  leren 
3xears  Hiat  be  practised  it.  However,  t^iercwere  some  difficuHier 
4hat  lie  met  with,  in  his  new  employ.  He  had  scarce  been  in 
It  halt  a  year,  when  a  lad,  well  adranced  in  another  schodi, 
returned  home^o  Buckingham  to  go  io  -his.  In  the  first  conrer- 
aaitiao,  Mr.  Vll  Connd,  thait  tiiis  new  ediohnr  «f  his  was  got  to 
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decimal  fractioas ;  whereas  he  himself  was  but  latelj  entered^  ttot 
that  but  a  little  way,  into  division.  This  was  a  terrible  embar« 
rassmenty  at  first ;  but  Mr.  Hill  took  the  following  method  of 
disentangling  himself  from  it ;  he  set  his  young  man  to  copyin|^ 
out  the  tables  of  decimal  fractionS|  from  Wingate;  which  en« 
gaged  him  for  about  six  weeks :  and  in  the  mean  time  he  himself 
applied  so  hard  to  his  arithmetic,  that  he  made  himself  master  of 
decimal  fractions,  before  that  time  was  expired ;  but  to  do  this,  hm 
was  forced  to  sit  up  the  greatest  part  of  CTcry  nigfat,  ia  th# 
interral. 

^<  His  second  wife  was  imprudent  and  base;  he  was  obliged  tm 
leave  Buckingham  on  account  of  the  difficulties  which  surrounded 
him,  from  her  infamous  proceedings ;  and  travelled  the  country 
as  an  itinerant  taylor  and  staymaker,  fourteen  years. 

<<  On  the  welcome  news  of  her  death  he  retamed  to  Buck- 
ingham, where  he  again  settled  himself  in  his  first  occupation  of 
taylor  and  staymaker;  which  answered  all  his  purposes  very  well 
for  four  or  five  years,  in  which  space  he  procured  books  for  his 
use,  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew :  but  marrying  a  third  wife, 
in  1747,  he  began  to  be  invoWed  again  in  difficulties ;  not  by  any 
fault  of  her's,  for  he  speaks  of  her  as  of  the  best  of  women,  but 
from  the  increase  of  his  family. 

^^  Though  Mr.  Hill,  in  his  whole  course  of  getting  the  thrett 
learned  languages,  had  endeavoured  to  keep  his  acquisition  of 
them  as  much  a  secret  as  he  could ;  it  could  not  be  so  wholly  con* 
cealed,  but  that  there  was  some  talk  of  it.     In  particular,  at 
this  period  of  his  life,  it  was  rumoured  about  the  country,  ^  That 
he  could  read  the  Bible  in  the  same  books,  and  the  same  strange 
^ures,  that  the  travelling  Jews  did.'     Upon  hearing  this,  a  very 
worthy  clergyman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Buckingham,  when 
Mr.  Hill  happened  to  be  working  one  day  at  his  house,  in  tha 
way  of  his  trade,  put  a  question  to  him,  relating  to  a  difficulty 
in  the  New  Testament:  ^  Pray  Robin,'  says  the  doctor,  ^Can 
you  solve  the  difficulty  of  St.  Peter,  calling  the  same  person  thn 
ion  of  Bosor,  whom  Moses  caUs  the  son  of  Beor  ?'  Hill's  answer 
was,  ^  That  he  did  not  know  any  difficulty  in  it;  that  they  were 
both  one  and  tiie  same  name :  Bosor  in  the  Chaldaic  pronuncia- 
tion being  exactly  the  same  with  Beor  in  the  Hebrew.'    2  Epist 
of  St  Peter,  c.  ii.  v.  14 ;  and  Numbers,  c.  xxii.  r.  5. 
<<  The  same  gentleman  some  years  «fter  sent  Mr.  Hill  the  Es- 
say 
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9M.y  on  Spirit,  said  to  be  written  by  the  late  bishop  of  Clogber^ 
in  Ireland ;  and  desired  him  to  write  down  his  thoughts  on  that 
piece,  as  thej  occurred  to  him  in  reading  it  He  did  so,  and  onr 
humble  taylor  prored  his  lordship  to  be  in  the  wrong  in  sereral 
of  his  quotations  and  assertions  in  that  work.  This  was  the  first 
piece  of  Mr.  Hill's,  that  was  erer  printed.  The  next  thing  that 
employed  him,  was  to  write  a  paper  against  the  Papists,  whose 
emissaries  were  then  Tery  busy  in  those  parts,  in  which  Mr.  Hill 
endeaToured  to  shew,  that  sereral  of  the  most  important  and 
faTourite  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Rome  are  noTel  inrentions  ; 
and  consequently,  that  it  is  they,  and  not  we,  that  are  the  in* 
BOTators.  About  the  same  time,  or  rather  in  the  interral  be- 
tween these  two.  Hill  wrote  the  Character  of  a  Jew,  when  the 
bill  for  naturalising  that  people  was  in  agitation :  this,  he  says, 
was  the  best  thing  he  erer  wrote,  and  was  the  least  approred  of. 
He  afterwards  published  Criticisms  on  Job,  in  fire  sheets  ;  which 
is  the  largest  of  all  his  works. 

<^  According  to  his  own  account,  Mr.  Hill  was  taken  vp 
seren  years  in  getting  Latin,  and  twice  as  long  in  getting  Greek ; 
but  as  to  the  Hebrew,  he  engaged  to  teach  it  to  those  of  tolerable 
parts,  and 'with  rtry  moderate  application,  in  six  weeks.  He 
read  twenty  Hebrew  grammars;  and  wrote  one  himself:  his 
studies  lay  chiefly  in  languages,  explaining  difficult  texts  of  scrip* 
tnre,  and  controyersial  dirinity. 

<*  Poetry  formed  part  of  his  dirersion  in  reading;  and  in 
particular  he  had  a  Horace,  and  the  Epistles  of  Grid,  among 
his  books  rery  early;  but,  among  them  all,  his  chief  acquaint, 
ance  hare  been  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Ogilby;  and  yety  as  to 
Homer,  be  had  gone  no  farther  than  his  Iliad,  in  1758,  which 
he  had  read  orer  many  times.  The  first  day  after  he  came  to 
Tisit  Mr.  Spence^  he  desired  to  see  the  Odyssey ;  which  was  put 
into  his  hands,  both  in  the  original  and  in  Mr.  Pope's  transla* 
tion.  He  was  charmed  with  them  both ;  but  said,  ^  He  did  not 
know  how  it  was,  but  that  it  read  finer  to  him  in  the  latter  than 
in  Homer  himself.^  On  this  he  was  desirous  of  reading  some 
more  of  Mr.  Pope ;  the  Essay  on  Criticism,  was  pointed  out  to 
him ;  this  charmed  him  still  more ;  and  he  called  it,  <  The  wisest 
poem  he  had  erer  read  in  his  whole  life.'  What  became  of  Mr. 
Hill  we  hare  not  been  able  to  learn,  but  that  he  was  a  learned  and 
worthy  man,  must  be  indisputable." 

£  2  Returaii^ 
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Reluming  north-east  by  Penley,  we  arrive  at  ALDBintr^ 
which  was  among  the  possessions  of  the  earl  of  Mortaig^; 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  it  belonged  to  Bertram  de  Crioll^ 
whose  son  John  was  summoned,  in  the  forty-first  year  of  this 
reign,  to  appear  at  Bristol,  properly  equipped,  to  march 
against  Lewellin,  prince  of  Wales,  who  had  made  inroads 
into  the  kingdom.  It  afterwards  was  possessed  by  the  fa- 
mily of  Hyde,  one  of  whom  married  Peregrine  Osborne, 
duke  of  Leeds,  whose  son  Peregrine  Hyde  Osborne,  duke 
of  Leeds,  1729,  lies  buried  in  the  church,  within  whLth 
fabric  are  also  memorials  for  the  families  of  Hyde,  and 
Anderson,  of  Penley.  The  east  side  of  the  south  aisle  ia 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  building,  and  contains  aa 
altar  stone  monument,  on  which  are  the  effigies  of  a  knight 
and 'his  lady.  In  the  wall  is  the  following  inscription  on  a 
brass  plate : 

<^  This  monument  was  placed  and  erected  in  tha  monastery  of 
Aasritch,  by  Sir  Robert  Whittingham,  kt.  one  of  the  priTy* 
council  to  king  Henry  VI.  and  treasarer  in  the  wars  of  Franc« 
ander  the  dnke  of  Bedford,  regent  for  the  said  king  Henry  his 
nephew ;  which  said  Sir  Robert  was  after  slaiu  at  the  battle  of 
Tewkesbary,  in  the  coanty  of  Glowcester.  And  Sir  John  Ver« 
ney,  kt.  who  married  Dame  Margaret,  daughter  and  sole  heir  of 
the  said  Sir  Robert  Whittingham,  kt.  was  after  buried  in  the  said 
tomb  with  Dame  Margaret  his  ladie.  And  Sir  Ralph  Verney,  kt 
ion  and  heir  to  the  aforesaid  Sir  John  Yerney,  and  Dame  Mar« 
garet,  was  buried  in  the  said  tomb  with  Dame  Anne  his  ladie* 
Which  tomb  and  bodies  Edmond  Yerney,  Sd  son  of  Sr.  Ralph 
Yerney  the  younger,  kt.  which  licth  in  the  chancel  of  AMebari^ 
remoTed  from  Aushritche  the  xxxx  year  of  the  reign  of  our 
SoTreign  Lady  Queen  Eliz.  and  made  this  Chapell  with  theraalt 
wherein  they  lie:  And  after,  in  the  year  1688,  baried  and  laid 
therein  Dame  Audrey  Carewe,  his  late  wife,  and  so  in  this  sort 
caused  it  to  be  erected,  as  due  to  the  said  Edmond,  who,  by 
lineal  descent,  ys  able  to  proro  yt  appertaineth  to  him  and  hit 
heyres,  as  lawful  heire  to  the  said  Sr.  Robert  Whittingham^ 
knight." 

From  Muniborough  Hill  there  is  a  fine  and  extensive  pro- 
spect into  Buckinghamshire^  &c. 

LiTTM 
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Little  Gadesden  is  a  beaatifiil  and  romantic  ▼iUage, 
encompassed  by  the  coanty  of  Buckingham,  except  l^  a 
small  track  of  land,  which  connects  it  with  Hertfordshire* 
It  belonged y  like  the  rest  of  the  towns  mid  Tillages  in  Ilia 
vicinity,  to  the  earl  of  Mortaigne,  and  was  granted,  with 
other  dooudns,  by  Richard  earl  of  Cornwall,  and  king  of 
the  Romans,  to  his  college  at  Esserogge,  aa  is  more  fal^y 
stated  in  Bemd  Hemsted  and  Berkhamsted. 

The  manors  were  named  Gadesden  Pkrva,  Asbrid|g»9 
Frktsden,  and  Lucys.  The  three  first  were  in  the  crown 
from  the  dissolution  of  the  cdiege,  till  queen  Elizabeth 
granted  them  altogether  to  lord  and  lady  Cheney ;  and  nlti. 
mately  by  James  L  to  lord  chancellor  £Uesmere,  ^'ho  had 
also  Lucys  included,  being  conveyed  to  him  from  lord 
Dormer,  who  had  hb  title  from  the  earl  of  Essev. 

AfiHRiDGE  Abbey,  though  accidentally  situated  in  the 
parish  of  Pitston,  in  Backs,  we  shall  'describe  'm  the 
county  of  Herts,  as  being  partly  in  the  parish  of  Gadesden, 
in  the  church  of  which  are  deposited  the  remains  of  most 
of  the  noble  family  of  Egerton. 

'^  The  house  of  Bonehomes,  called  Assecberagge,**  say0 
Leland,  Vol.  L  p,  121,  ^'  of  the  foundation  of  Edmund, 
earl  of  CornwaH,  is  a  mile  off  Berkhamsted,  and  there  the 
king  lodged."  Norden  described  Ashridge  as  a  royal  pcb* 
lace,  ^*  whcrin  our  most  worthy  and  ever  famous  Q.  Eli* 
zabeth  lodged  as  in  her  owiie,  being  then  a  mora  statelie 
house,  at  the  time  of  Wyatt^s  attempte  in  Q.  Maryes 
dayes."  In  1554,  Elizabeth,  being  now  become  the  public 
and  arowed  object  of  Maryes  aversion,  and  being  openly 
treated  with  much  disrespect  and  insult,  thought  it  most 
prudent  to  leave  the  court  and  retire  to  her  house  at  Ash- 
ridge.  During  this  period  she  was  accompanied  by  Sir 
Thomas  Pope,  and  others,  more  as  spies  than  attendaata. 

Sr  Thomas  Wyatt's  rebellion  having  broke  out,  to  op« 
pose  the  queen^s  match  with  Philip  of  Spain ;  it  waa  im« 
mediately  pretended  that  princess  Elizabeth,  in  conjunction 
with  lord  Courtenay,  afterwards  earl  of  Devon,  was  pri- 
yately  (concerned  in  that  dangerous  conspiracy,   and  that 

they 
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they  held  conferences  with  the  traitors.  The  princess  warn 
consequently  summoned  to  court;  and  notwithstanding  her 
governors  sent  word  that  she  was  ill  in  health,  and  unfit  to 
travel,  Sir  Edward  Hastings,  Sir  Thomas  Cornwall,  and 
Sir  Edward  Southwell,  attended  by  a  troop  of  horse,  were 
ordered  to  bring  her  to  London.  They  found  her  confined 
to  her  bed  at  Ashridge ;  but  under  pretence  of  the  strict* 
ness  of  their  commission,  they  compelled  her  to  rise ;  and 
still  continuing  very  weak  and  indisposed,  she  proceeded  in 
the  queen's  litter  by  slow  journies,  to  London.  After  her 
release  she  changed  her  abode  from  this  place  for  Hatfield, 
where  she  principally  resided  till  she  succeeded  to  the  crown. 

The  collegiate  church,  in  which  lay  the  remains  of  lord 
chief  justice  Bryan,  Sir  Thomas  and  Sir  John  Denham,  and 
other  persons  of  distinction,  were  demolished  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth.  *^  The  great  hall,"  says  Mr.  Lysons,  "  and 
the  cloisters,  we're  intire  in  the  year  1800.  The  hall,  wiiich 
"was  forty-four  feet  by  twenty-two,  had  a  rich  Gothic  roof, 
and  pointed  windows ;  and  was  enriched  with  fluted  pillara 
on  the  sides.  This  beautiful  specimen  of  antient  architec- 
ture,  though  to  all  appearance  in  good  repair,  was  pulled 
down  by  the  late  duke  of  Bridgwater,  and  the  materiids  sold 
piece-meal:  the  cloisters,  which  were  to  have  shared  the 
same  fate,  were  standing  in  the  year  1802,  after  the  de- 
molition  of  the  other  buildings,  but  had  sustained  corw 
f iderable  injury  by  the  pulling  down  of  the  adjoining  walls* 
The  roof  of  the  cloisters  were  of  Totternhoe  stone ;  wrought 
with  various  ornaments,  which  remained  very  entire.  Among 
these  occurred  the  arms  of  the  founder,  and  those  of  the 
monastery  (a  holy  lamb  standing  on  the  sepulchre,  and 
holding  a  banner.)  The  side  walls  were  ornamented  with 
paintings  in  fresco,  well  designed,  representing  the  history 
of  Our  Saviour ;  (some  parts  of  which  serve  to  support  a 
wall  on  the  side  of  the  high  road  at  Tring»  towards  Ailes- 
bury).  Some  of  the  figures  had  been  well  preserved,  but 
most  of  them  had  sustained  more  or  less  injury  from  the 
damp.  The  additions  which  had  been  made  to  the  con^ 
veptual  buildings  about  th^  reign  of  Elizabeth,  were  also 

.,      ^  pulled 
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pulled  do#n  hy  the  late  duke,'*  who  intended  to  have 
Erected  a  stately  mansion  on  the  Mte,  which  is  now  going 
on,  from  plans  by  Mr.Wyatt,  and  under  the  direction 
ef  the  earl  of  Bridgewatery  the  present  possessor.  It  is 
upon  a  grand  scale*. 

The  park  is  five  miles  in  drcumference,  and  consists  of 
bill  and  dale  beautifully  varied,  covered  with  fine  turf,  and 
shaded  with  the  finest  trees  of  oak,  beech,  ash,  &c.  and 
has  truly  the  striking  features  of  an  antient  majestic  park* 
Within  the  old  house  were  many  fine  family  portraits. 

little  Gadesden  Church,  has  nothing  particular  to  re* 
commend  it  as  a  structure.  It  contains,  however,  many 
stately  monuments  of  the  noble  family  of  Egerton. 

This  village  is  famous  for  the  birth  of  Jdm  de  Gadesden, 
who  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century ; 
the  first  Englishman  who  was  a  court  physician,  and  of 
whose  skill  Chaucer  makes  honourable  mention  in  hta 
Doctor  of  Physic,  prefixed  to  his  Canterbury  Tales; 
though  Dr.  Friend,  firom  John^s  own  books,  will  not  allow 
faim  to  deserve  it. 

•  Great  Gadesden,  formerly  belonged  to  the  antient.  fa« 
mily  of  D'Evreux,  earls  of  Salisbury;  afterwards  to  the 
noble  fomily  of  Holland,  earls  and  dukes  of  Exeter;  then 
to  lord  Stanley,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  It  was  con- 
veyed by  that  family  to  Sir^obert  Cecil,  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  who  granted  it  to  Sir  Adolphus  Carey,  whose 
beirs  granted  it  to  the  fiunily^of  Egerton.  In  the  church 
are  many  handsome  monuments  in  memory  of  the  family 
of  Halsey.    The  parish  abounds  in  beech  trees. 

Beechwood,  the  seat  of  Sir  John  Sebright,  hart,  is 
aituated  in  the  parish  of  Flamsted,  and  was  formerly  called 
St.  Giles  in  the  Wood.  A  benedictine  nunnery  was  founded 
here  by  Roger  de  Toni,  in  the  reign  of  king  Stephen ;  the 
manor,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  nunnery,  was  granted 
to  Sir  Richard  Page.  It  came  by  marriage  to  Sir  Edward 
Sebright^  bart.  of  Worcestershire;  his  descendant.  Sir  John 
Sebright,  bart.  the  present  possessor,  has  a  farm  here  of 

*  A  parliaofnt  was  hdd  at  Ashridge,  in  the  reign  of  Edimrd  I. 

about 
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about  ^ven  hundred  acres*  The'  mansion  is  delighifdnjr 
seated  on  an  eunnence,  in  the  centre  of  a  park  well  wooded 
with  beech,  and  other  substantial  trees. 

Market  Stiueet  seems  to  have  originated  from  being  an 
accidental  stage  for  the  acconimodation  of  passengers  tra* 
TelliDg  towards  Dunstable,  and  the  roads  which  branch 
froai  the  latter  town :  it  consists^f  a  long  straggling  street 
in  a  bottom,  liable  to  floods,  and  has  nothing  to  recommead 
it  but  its  mere  oonvenience. 

It  is-mtuated  in  the  parishes  of  Cadington  and  Studfaam. 
The  chapel  of  ease  to  Cadington  was  founded  by  John  Cop* 
pin,  Esq.  and  by  act  of  parliament  was,  in  1741,  consti- 
tuted a  perpetual  cure  and  benefice. 

Maekst  Cai^L,  is  on  the  site  of  a  nunnery  of  Benedic- 
tines, founded  by  Geoffrey^  abbot  of  St.  Alban*s,  about  the 
year  1145.  Humphrey,  a  natural  son  of  lord  Bemers,  was 
at  great  expence  in  building  a  mannon  here,  but  not  living 
to  finash  it,  the  estate  was  granted,  in  1548,  to  George 
Ferrers,  whose  Jamily  continued  possessors  till  1640,  wibeo 
Sir  John  Ferrers,  died  seised  of  it.  The  family  of  Oop- 
pin,  for  a  considerable  period,  made  this  their  seat;  the 
whole  is  at  present  the  property,  with  the  manor  of  Mark- 
gate,  of  Joseph  Howell,  Esq. 

KxivswoaTH  church  is  a  small  structure  of  one  piece,  ef 
Norman  uchitecture,  and  is  very  curious.  Kenswortb  Ghneea 
is  a  most  riNnantic  spot. 

OrossRig  the  country  from  Market  Street,  we  arrive  at  tba 
foad  to  Bedford^  and 

LUTON,  BEDFORDSHIRE. 

Uns  town  is  three  miles  from  Dunstable,  and  thfKy-two 
■ales  from  London.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of 
straw  bats ;  and  has  a  com  market  on  Monday,  and  fairs  oa 
April  25,  and  October  18.  h  is  pleasantly  situated  among 
hills,  but  is  a  small  dirty  town  near  the  spring  of  the  river 
Lea;  it  is  also  remarkable  for  its  church  and  tower  steeple^ 
checqiiered  with  flint  and  freestone,  and  within  it  a  remark* 
able  Gothic  foat|  in  form  aa  hexagooy  open  at  ihe.  sides, 

and 
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and  terouQatiog  in  elegant  tabernacle  wpik.  Adjoioing  to 
the  cburch  is  Weolock  chapel,  wherein  are  some  good  mo^ 
numents.    Here  is  a  Urge  market  bou9e. 

LuTOK  Hoc,  in  the  parish  of  Luton,  is  the  seat  of  the 
marquis  of  Bute,  in  whose  old  chapel  is  a  beautiful  piece 
of  Gothic  wainscot^  carved  in  154Sj  and  brought  hither 
from  Tyttenhanger  in  1608 ;  and  in  the  wood  is  a  portico 
designed  for  a  bouse  to  have  been  built  by  lord  Wenlock, 
tlie  wtieot  possessor.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pieces 
io  brick  of  Gothic  elegance  to  be  seen  any  where ;  and  in 
the  park  is  a  tower  of  flint  and  Totterohpe  stone,  of  great 
antiquity.  The  ground  has  received  every  embellishment 
€f  €Ut  and  judgment  by  Mr.  Brown.  The  house  was  hoik 
at  various  periods,  by  different  men,  with  all  the  incongruity 
tliat  can  be  in  materials  and  arrangements,  but  all  these 
have  been  corrected  by  Mr.  Adam,  who  erected  an  archi- 
tectural fe^^ade  on  the  mass,  and  formed  such  »  suite  of 
rooms,  as  in  grandeur  of  dimensions,  and  in  luxury  of  de- 
coration, are  not  often  to  be  equalled.  The  library,  in* 
ferior  only  to  Blenheim,  is  the  most  magniScent  receptacle 
for  books  which  Europe  can  exhibit  in  any  private  posses- 
sion; one  hundred  and  forty-six  feet  in  length,  divided  into 
three  rooms,  the  books  abundantly  numerous,  scarce,  rare, 
and  well  arranged,  &c.  The  pictures  are  chiefly  of  the 
Flemish  and  Italian  schools ;  among  the  portraits  are  those 
of  Mai^garet,  queen  of  Scotland,  ainl  her  consort  Archi- 
bald Douglas;  the  first  earl  of  Pembroke;  tlie  carl  of  Straf- 
foi-d ;  general  Jretou ;  Pyaa,  the  republican ;  Mrs.  Lane, 
who  assisted  Charles II.  in  his  flight;  chancellor  Jeffreys ; 
Jonson,  the  poet.  Dr.  Johnson ;  Dr.  Araistrong ;  the  earl 
of  Bute,  by  Reynolds.  The  grounds  comprize  one  thou« 
sand  four  hundred  acres.  Here  is  a  floe  botanical  garden. 
In  short,  ease,  elegance,  and  literature,  are  prevalent 
throughout  the  place.  Tlie  house  stands  on  an  elevated 
situation^  at  the  edge  of  Bedrordi>hire  IXiwm,  aad  was 
erected  by  the  earl  of  Bute. 

The  fi^r  of  John  Pomfret^    the  poet,    was  vicar  of 
Luton,  where  it  is  supposed  he  was  born  in  i€67. 

Vot.  Vt    No.  123.  F  Proceeding 
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Proceeding  towards  Hitchen,  we  arrive  at  Lilley,  wliicft 
was  granted  by  William  I.'  to  Godfrey  de  Becb.  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  it  was  possessed  by  Robert  de  Hoo,  in 
whose  family  it  continued  till  Thomas  Hoo  sold  it  to  Ni- 
cholas de  Vaux,  whose  family  had  lost  the  whole  of  their 
estate  for  their  adherence  to  the  house  of  Lancaster.  On 
the  advancement  of  Henry ,  earl  of  Richmond ,  to  the 
throne,  this  gentleman  had  restitution  of  all  the  estates  of 
which  he  had  been  deprived.  He  signalized  himself  in  the 
battle  of  Stoke  against  the  earl  of  Lincoln,  who  bad  set  u|^ 
a  counterfeit  Plantagenet  against  Henry  VII.;  and  De 
Yaux  was  knighted  by  the  king  on  that  occasion.  In  the 
seventeenth  of  this  reign  he  appeared  at  the  marriage  of 
prince  Arthur,  dressed  in  a  gown  of  purple  velvet,  adorned 
with  silk,  furs,  and  massy  gold ;  the  last  article  amounted 
to  \000l.  He  had  also  a  collar  of  SS.  weighing  eight  hun- 
dred pounds  in  nobles.  *^  This,"  says  Salmon,  *^  was 
-magnificent ;  but  it  was  making  himself  a  packhorse  to  his 
own  treasure.'*  He  was  afterwards  ambassador  to  France, 
to  confirm  the  articles  of  peace ;  and  in  the  fifteenth  of 
Henry  VIIL  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  baron ;  the  so- 
lemnity  being  performed  al  Bridewell  palace.  Lilly  House, 
is  now  the  property  of  John  Sowerby,  Esq.  This  place  i>> 
also  called  Lilly  Hoo;  and  here  have  been  horse  raees.' 

Great  Offley  is  on  the  south-west  side  of  Hitchin  ;  here 
Offa,  the  Mercian  king,  had  a  palaee,  in  whieh  he  died. 
On  the  east  side  of  it,  there  is  a  fine  seat,  with  a  park^ 
called  Offley  Place,  the  property  of  Sir  Robert  Salus- 
bury,  bart.     Here  is  a  charity  school. 

Little  OiBey,  is  on  the  north  side  of  Great  OiBey,  of 
which  it  was  a  hamlet,  stands  on  the  ledge  of  hills  on  tli« 
north  side  of  the  county,  called  by  some  the  Alps  of  Eng- 
land. The  Roman  Ickenild-way,  which  divides  this  county 
from  Bedfordshire,'  till  it  comes  hither,  passes  between  this 
place  and  Hexton. 

In  .the  church  are  many  fine  monuments,  particularly  for 
Sir  Henry  Penrice,  and  Sir  Thomas  Salusbury,  both  judges 
of  the  high  court  of  admiralty. 

HITCHIN, 
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HTTCHIN, 
is  a  large  populous  town,  pleasantly  situated  at  the  foot  of  a 
great  hill,  which  secures  it  from  the  cold  easterly  winds ;  the 
air  is  reckoned  salubrious,  and  it  has  many  respectable  in- 
habitants. It  is  governed  by  a  bailiff  and  four  constables, 
two  for  the  town  and  two  for  the  suburbs. 

This  town  was  parcel  of  the  possession  of  tlie  Mercian 
kings ;  it  was  called  Hiz,  from  the  name  of  the  river  which 
passes  through  it,  but  was  afterwards  changed  to  Hitchin. 
Norden  says,  it  is  properly  called  Hitchend,  because  of  its 
former  situation  at  the  end  of  a  wood  called  Hitch.  The 
town  is  reckoned  the  second  in  the  county  for  number  of 
streets,  houses,  and  inhabitants.  It  was  formerly  famous 
for  the  staple  commodities  of  the  kingdom,  and  divers  mer- 
chants of  the  staple  of  Calais  resided  here,  since  which  that 
trade  is  lost;  yet  the  market,  which  is  held  on  Tuesday, 
(by  prescription  free  from  the  pajrment  of  toll  for  any  sort 
of  corn  or  grain,)  has  long  been,  and  still  is,  accountiMl  one 
of  the  first  in  the  county  for  com,  but  more  particularly 
for  the  quantity  and  quality  of  its  wheat.  Here  is  no  ma- 
nufactory, but  the  inhabitants  make  a  great  deal  of  malt. 
The  fairs  are  kept  on  Easter  Tuesday  and  Whit  Tuesday, 
for  a  few  cattle,  sheep,  and  pedlary  ware. 

This  was  a  place  of  consequence  when  king  Alfred  divided 
the  county  into  hundreds ;  it  remained  in  possession  of  the 
Saxon  kings,  and  continued  in  the  crown  until  king  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor  gave  it,  with  several  otiier  places,  to 
earl  Harold,  who  held  and  enjoyed  it  till  he  was  slain  in 
battle,  when  it  came  to  king  William  the  Conqueror,  who 
reserved  this  manor  in  the  crown,  and  it  has  occasionally  been 
esteemed  part  of  the  queen's  dower. 

Henry  the  Eighth  bestowed  the  vicarage  (which  was  then 
valued  in  the  king's  books  at  35/.  6s.  Sd.)  on  his  foundation, 
to  Trinity  College,  in  Cambridge,  and  the  master  and  fel- 
lows of  Trinity  college  are  the  present  patrons..  Her^ 
were  formerly  two  priories,  one  of  which  is  turned  into  a 

school. 
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The  churchy  is  an  antient  and  noble  building,  situated 
neariy  in  the  centre  of  the  town ;  it  is  one  hundred  and 
fifty-three  feet  long,  and  sixty-seven  broad,  has  a  ring  of 
eight  bells,  and  is  dedicated  to  St.  Andrevir.  It  consists  of 
the  Dave  and  two  aisles,  with  two  chapek  or  chancels.  In 
the  north  aisle  window  are  paintings  of  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity,  and  the  Four  Cardinal  Virtues ;  and,  in  the  next 
north  wuxlow,  the  Beatitudes.  The  front  hath  the  twelve 
Apostles  round  it,  but  they  are  much  defaced.  In  the  north 
and  south  chancels  are  some  antient  and  curious  monuments. 
One  of  which,  to  the  memory  6f  a  gentleman,  who,  by 
his  many  benefactions  to  this  town  and  neighbourhood,  in 
his  life  time  and  at  his  death,  has  left  to  the  poor  many 
comforts,  and  to  the  wealthy  a  great  example  of  true 
Christian  charity,  is  in  the  north  chancel,  with  the  following 
inscription : 

^  To  the  piotts  msnory  of  Ralph  Skjaner,  Gent,  who  die4 
Jaad  17,  1697,  in  tike  90th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  for  maay 
years  a  pnbKc  blessing,  not  only  to  his  parish,  bat  the  neigh* 
tonrhood.  So  tmly  good,  that  the  most  censorioas  could  spy 
oat  no  occasion  for  detraction :  his  charity  30  great,  public  ud 
private,  and  so  well  placed,  that  he  was  indeed  the  patron  of  tho 
poor ;  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  were  his  wife  and  children^ 
for  whoB,  as  in  his  life,  so  at  bis  death,  he  made  a  bountifol 
provision.  In  the  communion  of  the  church  of  England  he 
lived  sincerely  dp  to  his  profession,  and  deserted  the  character  of 
a  tme  primitive  Chrbtian,  and  as  such  he  died,  in  modest, 
humble,  and  longing,  expectation  of  eternal  bliss,  throngh  th# 
merits  of  Jesus.    Oh,  SaTiour !  may  we  lire  and  die  like  him  !^* 

At  the  east  end  of  ihe  middle  chancel  stands  the  commu-^ 
nion  table,  and  over  it  is  placed  an  altar  piece,  said  to  be 
done  by  Rubens,  the  subject,  the  offerings  of  the  wise 
men ;  it  was  given  by  the  late  John  Radclifley  Esq. 

^  This  gentleman  gave  at  his  death  2001.  to  buy  hmd  for  the  augmfiH> 
iation  of  the  vicarage ;  8001.  for  buHding  and  endowing  eight  ahns* 
houses;  M.  ibrapprraticing  ten  poor  cfatldren;  and  20L  as  a  legacy  ta 
the  poor;  the  whole  arisiog  from  estates  at  Ikleford. 

The 
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The  Qaakers,  the  Presbyterians,  and  the  Anabaptists^ 
liave  each  a  meeting  house  in  this  town. 

In  this  town  John  Blomviil,  Adam  Rouse,  and  John  Coll- 
htmf  founded  a  priory  of  White  Carmelites  of  the  order  of 
8t.  Benedict,  dedicated  it  to  the  honour  of  our  alone  Sariour 
and  the  blessed  Virgin,  and  king  Edward  11.  confirmed  the 
grant.  These  friars  held  the  house  until  the  dth  of  May, 
in  the  21st  ctf  Henry  VIII.  when  they  surrendered  it  into  the 
hands  c^  that  king^  who  suppressed  the  fraternity  of  the 
CarmeliteSy  and  granted,  by  patent,  dated  the  22d  of 
July,  38th  of  the  same  king;  the  site  of  the  house  to 
Edward  Watson  and  Henry  Herdson  in  fee,  who  conreyed 
k,  in  or  about  the  year  1536,  to  Ralph  RadcliflSs,  son  of 
Thomas  Radcliffe,  descended  from  a  younger  brother, 
sprung  from  Radcliffe  Tower,  or,  as  some  say,  from  Ord- 
shall  in  Lancashire.  The  last  of  the  descendants  of  the 
aaid  Ralph  Radcltffe  was  the  late  John  Radcliflfe,  Esq.  who, 
djritig  without  issue  December  23,  1T83,  the  family,  after 
having  resided  in  Hitchiu  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  became  extinct.  The  only  gentleman's  seat  in  the 
town  was  built  by  the  above  named  John  Radclifie,  Esq. 
en  the  site  of  the  old  family  mansion ;  it  b  now  inhabited  bf 
the  right  hon.  the  earl  of  Beverley. 

Hitchiu  has  a  free  school  for  the  education  of  forty^vd 
poor  boys ;  adjoining  to  which  is  a  house  for  the  residenea 
of  the  roaster.  Also  a  charity  school  for  the  education  (and 
dotbitig  in  part)  of  thirty-six  girls.  Here  are  sixteeu 
aimsliouses  for  the  residence  of  as  many  antient  men  of 
women ;  eight  of  which  were  built  and  endowed  by  Mk 
John  9kynncr,  gent,  and  the  other  eight  by  Mr.  Ralph- 
Skjrnoeri  gent,  both  of  whom  gave  several  other  sums  to  b^ 
applied  io  the  benefit  of  tlie  poor  of  Hitchin.  Near  the 
chutch  stand  six  other  liule  houses,  which  in  1760  were  re. 
built  by  Darnel  Warner,  of  this  town,  turner,  for  the  resi- 
dence of  silt  poor  widows  belonging  to  Hitchiu* 

At  five  miles  south-east  from  Hitchin,  and  thirty«one  froui 
Londofii  is  the  small  market  town  of 

STEVENAGE^ 
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STEVENAGE. 

This  was  antiently  written  Stigenh aught,  which  iiii- 
-jAm  cn'the  highway j  probably  a  vicinal  way  from  the 
Ermine  to  the  Watling  Street.  The  six  hills  at  this  place, 
whether  Celtic,-  Roman,  or  Danish,  are  upon  this  road. 
They  may  have  been  British  or  Saxon,  as  the  bounds  of 
some  dominion;  they  may  have  been  Danish  barrows  for 
victory  and  terror ;  and  they  might  serve  as  monuments  of 
the  dead,  and  also  the  division  of  the  country.  So  much  is 
certain,  if  they  were  Danish  for  victory,  or  C^tic  for  sa« 
crtfice,  they  are  not  set  upon  an  eminence,  as  was  the  prac« 
tice  of  both  those  people.  Roman  it  is  hard  to  make  them, 
since  whatever  has  been  said  upon  the  subject,  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  Romans  used  here  that  sepulture,  or  that 
token  of  victory  which  the  northern  nations  did.  If  it  were 
lOnce  pronounced  Stigenhaught,  it  might  mean  the  hills  on 
the  highway ;  and  whoever  erected  them,  or  for  whatever 
purpose,  they  are  remarkable  enough  to  have  the  vill  take 
«  new  name  from  them,  though  it  should  have  had  another 
rbefore  *. 

In  Domesday  Book  the  name  is  corrupted  to  Stigenhace, 
and  it  is  stated  to  have  belonged  to  the  abbey  of  West» 
minster.  When  the  abbey  was  constituted  a  bishoprick, 
this  estate  continued  with  the  new  foundation.  Edward  VL 
in  consequence  of  bishop  ThirlbyVdelapidations,  and  other 
abuses,  having  dissolved  it ;  that  monarch  gave  the  manors 
of  Stevenach,  Ash  well,  Hoi  well.  Cad  well,  and  Datch* 
worth,  to  Dr.  Ridley,  bishop  of  London,  and  his  succes* 
aors,  on  paying  a  rent  of  \00l.  per^nnum.  Queen  Mary 
voided.  Edward's  grant,  for  want  of  papal  confirmation ; 
but  having  obtained  a  bull  from  the  pope,  she  re-granted 
the  whole  to  bishop  Bonner,  and  it  has  continued  in  the 
possession  of  his  successors.  King  James  I.  granted  to 
bisliop  Monteine,  the  privilege  of  a  market  here  on  Mon- 
day, and  tliree  &irs.    William  and  Mary,  granted  a  market 

i^n  Friday. 
The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas,  is  situated,  on  4; 

hilly  ftnd  b^s  a  nave  and  two  aisles,  a  large  chancel,  and 

•         •     • 

*  Salmoa*8  Hertfordshire. 

two 
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two  chapeb;  and  at  the  west' end' is  a  tower/ surmounted 
by  a  laassy  spire,  corered  widi  lead.  Among^  tiie  mouo- 
ments  are  th^se  of  the  rev.  Dr.  Chester,  William  Prat,  and 
Stephen  Hiliiard,  all  rectors. 

Here  is  an  almshouse  or  hospital 9  founded  by  the  above 
^Stephen  Hilliard,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  called  All 
Christian  Souls  Hou^e ;  and  a  grammar  free  school,  which 
was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary,  besides  se- 
veral other  funds  of  charity.  This  Is  a  gttal  thoroughfare 
in  the  north  coach  road  from  London,  both  for  people  and 
cattle,  to  and  from  Hertford,  Hitchen,  Baldock,  &c. 

Knebworth,  two  miles  south,  has  a  market  on  Fridays 
and  a  fur  at  Midsommer.  Its  situation  is  on  a  hill,  or  knap, 
from  whence  it  has  the  name*  • 

-  Welwin,  six  miles  south,  on  the  river  Mimram,  iaiii6 
great  coach  road  to  the  north,  was  so'cfdled  by  the  Saxons 
from  its  plenty  of  springs.  It  is  said,  that  in  10I2,  the 
general  massacre  of  the  Danes  began  here.  Of  this  place, 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Edward  Young  was  many  years  rector, 
and  here  was  the  scene  of  bis  melancholy  but  pleasing  ef- 
fusions, <*  The  Night  Thoughts.'^  In  this  village  is  a  cha- 
lybeate spring,  at  the  corner  of  the  rector's  garden,"  ♦ 

Walkerk,  on  the  north-east  of  Stevenage,  on  the  river 
Beare,  is  mentioned  on  account  of  Jane  Wenman,  who  was 
tried  for  a  witch.  Mr.  Justice  Powell  obtained  a  reprieve 
for  the  poor  creature,  after  the  jury  had  found  her  guilty, 
contrary  to  his  directions.  She  lived  several  years  after-* 
wards  on  an  allowance  from  the  parish ;  and  it  is  said  that 
she  afterwards  became  possessed  of  a  comfortable  subsist- 
ence ;  that  she  did  a  great  deal  of  good  with  it  to  the  poor, 
and  became  as  much  the  object  of  their  esteem  as  she  bad 

*  At  Siffivcraes,  in  Codicote  parish,  near  Wei wyu,  in  the  year  10127, 
was  a  most  prodigious  walnut  tree,  coveriog  seveuly-six  poles  of  ground. 
The  weight  of  the  boughs  at  last  cleft  the  trunk  to  the  ground.  Mr. 
P«nn,  then  lord  of  the  manor,  had  nineteen  loads  of  planks  out  of  it ;  9 
gunstock  maker  at  London  had  as  much  as  cost  lOl.  carriaTge:  thene  were 
thirty  loads  more  of  iDots  and  branches.  This  was  attested  by  Edward 
\Vingate,  before  a  neighbouring  justice  of  peace,  to  whom  ^Ir.  Perm  de- 
clared he  had  been  offered  50l.  for  the  tree. 

S  been 
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.been  of  their  detestation.  This  oppressed  woman  bad  been 
Irig^hlened  into  «  coofession  that  slie  was  a  witcb;  and 
thereupon  was  coquniitted  by  Sir  Henry  Chaninoey  *»  of 
Yardleybury,  who  would  fain  have  had  her  retracty  and 
|>acify  her  accusers. 

Salmon  and  Noble  report,  that  another  woman  was  tried 
|>efore  the  same  judge  Powell,  who,  ,among  other  things 
that  constituted  her  a  vitch,  had  laid  to  her  charge,  that 
she  could  fly;  ^^  Ay/*  said  the  judge,  <^and  is  this  true? 
Do  you  say  you  can  fly  ?*'•—"  Yes,  I  can,"  said  she -^^  Ssi 
you  may*  ^f  you  wiJI,  then,"  replied  the  judge;  '^  I  have 
;io  law  against  it.'* 

.  BsNXKQTON  is  said  to  have  beep  a  residence  of  the  Mer» 
cian  kings,  and  a  council  was  held  here  by  Bertulpb^  in 
the  year  8S0t  on  complaint  of  AskiU,  a  monk  of  Croyiapd* 
The  king,  in  consequence  of  the  great  devastations  coawiit*> 
ted  by  the  Danes  upon  the  property  of  that  abbey,  granted 
>t  a  new  charter,  with  vast  liberties  and  exten^ve  manors. 
The  manor  has  passed  through  many  noble  and  respectablf 
families,  particularly  the  Mi^navilles,  Parres,  Boorcbieniy 
and  Devereuz,  earls  of  Essex ;  and  that  of  Csssar^  who 
purchased  it  of  Robert,  the  tliird  earl  of  Essex,  who  was  . 
compelled  to  sdl  it,  after  his  divorce  from  lady  Frances 
Howard.  Benington  continued  in  the  Csssar  family  till 
1744,  when  it  came  into  that  of  Cheshire,  whose  r^resen* 
tative,  John  Cheshire,  Esq.  is  the  present  possessor.  The 
old  manor  house  was  burnt  down  many  years  since,  and  a 
smaller  erected  on  the  site.  The  church  contains  many  aa^ 
tient  monuments. 

AsPEDEN  belonged,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  to  Sir 
Ralph  Jocelyn,  twice  lord  mayor  of  London,  and  jkpight 
of  the  Bath  at  the  coronation  of  queen  Elizabeth  Gray. 
Sir  Ralph  died  in  1478 ;  his  widow  married  Sir  Robert,  third 
son  of  lord  CliiTord.  It  afterwards  passed  to  the  noble  fa- 
mily of  Yorke,   the  duke  of  Buccleugh,   and  to  that  of 

♦  This  gentleman  was  one  of  the  deprived  judges  of  James  IF.  but  it  is 
said  he  never  sat  as  judge  but  one  day.  He  wrote  '^  7'he  Antiquities xtf 
Hertfordshire." 

BoldejTo; 
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Boldero ;  Charles  Boldero^  Esq.  is  the  present  owner.  The 
fihurcb  contains  many  memorials  of  tl»e  antiont  lords  of  tbo 
manor;  particularly  of  Sir  Robert  Clyffordy  and  bis  lady.- 
In  the  chancel  window  was  the  portrait  and  achievements 
of  Sir  Ralph  Jocelyn,  which  having  been  removed,  an  en- 
graving from  it  was  published  in  1796,  in  a  quarto  account 
of  the  church  of  Aspeden.  In  the  churchyard  is  a  me- 
morial for  John  and  Martha  Ward,  the  parents  of  Dr.  Seth 
Ward;  bit»hop  of  Salisbury^  who  was  born  here*, 

BUNTINGFORD. 

Thirty  miles  from  the  metropolis,  on  the  rood  to  Royston, 
is  a  small  nmrket  town  and  ciiapelry  to  Layston,  situated 
upon  Ermine  Street,  lying  also  in  the  several  parishes  of 
Aspeden,  Throcking,  and  Widial. 

This  town  is  not  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book,  nor  be. 
fore  21  Edward  III.  when  that  king  granted  one  market  every 
year,  and  one  fair  yearly,  to  Elizabeth  de  Rurgo,  and  her 
heirs  in  Buntingford ;  the  same  king  afterwards  granted 
another  market  to  be  held  in  the  highway,  on  Saturday 
every  week,  and  a  fair  every  year,  on  the  day  and  morrow 
of  the  feast  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  the  Apostles,  June  j29, 
to  tlie  Lord,  his  tenants,  and  their  heirs. 

*  Seth  Ward,  was  bom  April  15,  1 617,  and  educated  at  the  free 
school  at  Buntingford,  whrace  he  went  to  Sidney  College,  Cambridge, 
vbere  he  was  a  scholar  and  fellow.  In  1643,  he  was  imprisoned,  with 
several  others,  for  \m  loyalty,  in  St.  John's  College,  where  he  joined  in 
writing  a  book  against  the  Covenant.  After  the  Restoration  he  obtained 
many  prefennents,  and  was  successively  bishop  of  Exeter  and  Salisbury; 
to  the  latter  he  obtained  that  the  chancellorship  of  the  order  of  the  Garter 
ehould  be  annexed  for  ever.  He  was  a  learned  and  charitable  prelate. 
''  He  was  the  first  that  brought  mathematical  learning  into  vogue  in  the 
imiversity  of  Cambridge ;  he  excelled  in  astronomy,  and  was  the  first 
that  demonstratively  proved  the  elliptical  hypothesis,  which  is  more  plain 
.and  nmple,  and  ooniequently  nwre  suitable  to  the  analogy  of  nature  than 
any  other.  He  was  polite,  hospitable,  and  generous;  and,  in  his  life 
time,  founded  the  college  at  Salisbury  for  the  reception  and  support  of 
ministers  widows ;  and  the  sumptuous  hospital  at  Buntingford,  iq  Hert- 
fordshire.*—Groniger. 

Vol.  VI.    No.  123.  G  The 
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The  manor  is  Corney  Bury,  in  the  parish  of  Lajstonv 
ivbich  being  given  by  Hugh  Tricket  to  God  and  th& 
church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  London,  was  at  the  Dissolu-^ 
tion  granted  by  king  Henry  VHL  to  Sir  Thomas  Audley,. 
lord  chancellor  of  England,  who  obtained  of  Henry,  *^  That 
be  and  his  tenants  should  have  a  market  in  the  High  Street, 
in  the  town,  of  Buntingfbrdy  on  Monday  ia  every  wee^  o£ 
tbe  year,  and  two  fairs  every  year,  to  continue  four  days, 
viz.  on  the  day  and  morrow  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  the 
Apostles,  and  on  the  day  and  morrow  of  the  feast  of  St. 
Andrew  the  Apostle,  November  30,  and  December  1,  with 
all  the  customs  and  profits  belonging  to  a  fair  or  market  :^* 
And  the  king  further  granted,  *'  That  the  said  Thomas,  lord 
Audley,  and  his  heirs,  lords  of  the  manor,  should  yearly 
chuse  two  men  out  of  the  tenants,  who  should  receive  the 
said  profits,  and  pay  them  to  the  king,  for  the  public  good 
of  the  town  ;  to  be  expended  as  often  as  shall  be  needful.*' 

The  chapel  was  erected  by  the  care  and  desite  of  Alex*- 
andec  Strange,  viear  of  Layston^  but  at  the  eharge  of  the 
neighbouring  gentlemen,  who  contributed  418/.  iZs,  Sd^ 
towards  the  building.    It  was  begun  in  1614,  and  finished 
in  1626,  and  the  bishop  of  London  granted  a  licence  for  a 
priest  to  celebrate  divine  service.     It  was  erected  on  ac- 
count of  the  parish  church  standing  at  a  great  distance  from 
the  town.     Mr.  Strange  was  vicar  of  this  place  forty«six 
years,  and  lies  buried  in  the  chapel.    He  also  gave  one 
acre  of  land  to  the  vicar  for  reading  divine  service,  and 
preaching  a  sermon  yearly  upon  the  Monday  next  after  the 
feast  of  St.  Michael,  on  Faiih  and  good  Works j  and  in  a« 
short  prayer  to  beg  God's  blessing  on  the  posterity  of  those 
good  people,  at  whose  ex  pence  the  chapd  was  built;  and 
eight  acres  and  an  half  lying  in  Great  Harmead  and  Lay- 
ston,  towards  the  repair  and  ornaments  of  the  chapel,  to 
which  William  Brown  added  half  an  acre  for  the  repair  of 
the  windows. 

The  other  benefactions  to  this  town  were  by  lady  Jane 
Qarkham,   who  gave  100/.  to  purchase  land,  the  rent  of 

which 
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iffaich  she  ordered  to  be  paid  to  the  schoolmaster  of  the 
grammar  school  in  Bmitingford,  for  the  teaching  of  five 
poor  children.  Henry  Marshall  and  Thomas  Andrews,  gave 
five  acres  and  an  half  of  land  in  Layston,  Throcking,  and 
Widial,  to  the  use  of  the  poor  in  Buntingford,  for  ever. 
Sir  John  Watts,  knt.  granted  an  annuity  of  4/.  per  annum 
out  of  a  messuage  and  pasture  in  this  town,  for  the  same 
use.  And  John  Crouch,  of  Alswick,  gent,  gave  51.  per* 
onitttm  out  of  five  tenements  in  Layston,  to  twelve  poor 
peojfile  in  Buntingford. 

The  greatest  benefactor  to  this  place  was  bishop  Ward. 
He  erected  a  building  iiear  the  chapel,  containing  eight 
mansions  or  dwellings,  having  four  rooms  each,  two  above 
stairs,  and  two  below;  and  endowed  it  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  lands,  appointing  certain  trustees,  to  elect  and 
maintain  four  poor  men,  and  as  many  women,  such  per- 
sons as  having  formerly  lived  handsomely,  were  by  mis- 
fortune  fallen  into  poverty,  out  of  the  parishes  of  Aspeden 
and  Layston.  The  school  was  built  in  1630  by  Mrs.  Pre- 
man,  widow  of  William  Freman,  Esq.  of  Aspeden  Hall, 
who  gave  7L  a  year  to  it,  to  teach  seven  poor  children  ;  and 
Mr.  Bland)  Tector  of  Buckland,  gave  40/.  a  year  more,  to 
teach  two  poor  children ;  and  lady  Barkham  5/.  per  annum 
to  teach  firo  poor  children;  the  bishop  also  gave  four  scho- 
larships of  12/.  per  annum  to  Christ's  College,  to  be  en- 
joyed by  four  scholars,  who  being  born  in  Hertfordshire, 
were  educated  at  Buntingford  school,  till  they  were  masters 
of  arts. 

In  WiDDiAL  church  are  some  curious  monuments;  and 
some  of  the  windows  have  been  ornamented  with  painted 
glass,  designed  in  a  masterly  manner,  representing  the  his- 
tory of  Jesus  Christ.  A  few  of  the  subjects  are  yet  perfect. 
}t  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  in  the  parish  of  Throck- 
rvro,  the  rector  has  neither  house,  nor  land,  except  the 
^lrarch3'ard. 

Braughtkg  belonged  to  the  Saxon  kings,  and  was  given 
by  William  I.  to  earl  Eustace,  upon  whose  rebellion  it  re- 
lerted  to  the  crown,  and  was  given  by  king  Stephen  to  the 
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ohurch  of  the  H6ly  Trinity  in  London*  by  whicb  it  wis 
held  till  Henry  Vlil.  granted  the  whole  of  the  movMstery 
and  its  possessions  to  Sir  Thomas  Audley;  it  has  since 
passed  through  several  families.  The  church  is  a  very 
handsome  structure.  Salmon  says,  that  <<  near  the  church- 
yard is  an  old  house,  at  present  tiie  habitation  of  poor  tk^ 
milies:  it  was  given,  with  all  sorts  of  furniture,  for  the  use 
of  weddings.  They  carried  their  provisions,  and  had  a  large 
kitchen,  with  a  caldron,  large  spits,  and  dripping  pao;  a 
large  room  for  entertainment  and  merriment;  and  a  lodging 
room,  with  bride  bed,  and  good  linen :  some  of  this  furni- 
ture was  lately  in  being.*' 

Hamels,  in  this  parish»  was  purchased  by  Sir  John  Bro^ 
grave,  attorney- general  for  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Elisabeth ;  it  afterwards  descended  by  mar- 
riage to  the  earl  of  Hardwicke,  who  sold  it  to  John  Mel- 
lish,  Esq.  who  was  unhappily  murdered  a  few  years  since. 
The  estate  i^  laid  out  with  much  taste,  and  it  abounds  in 
beautiful  landscapes. 

A  benedictine  nunnery  was  founded  at  Rownea,  in  the 
parish  of  Great  Mundane,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IL  by 
Conan,  duke  of  Britagne,  and  earl  of  Richmond;  but  the 
revenues  were  so  reduced  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  that 
Agnes  Selby,  the  prioress,  was  compelled  to  apply  for  the 
royal  licence,  to  resign  the  estates  to  John  Fray,  chief 
baron  of  the  exchequer,  who  had  the  king^s  permission  ta 
apply  them  to  the  support  of  a  chantry  of  one  priest  in  the 
parish  church.  At  the  Dissolution,  the  revenues  were  esti* 
mated  at  13/.  10^.  9d.  The  whole  was  converted  into  a 
farm ;  the  hall  is  still  in  existence. 

Gough,  in  his  Additions  to  Camden^s  Britanntca,  infonii3 
us,  that  ill  the  year  1729  two  labourers  digging  a  trench  in 
Lemonfield,  in  the  parish  of  Westmill,  discovered  two 
large  Roman  vessels,  of  pale  reddish  earth,  pointed  at  the 
bottom,  and  having  handles,  with  some  letters  on  them,  but 
confaining  duly  dirt  and  chalk.  The  letters  All  A  A  were 
stamped  on  the  narrow  neck  of  one  of  them. 

A](ravRy 
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Albury  was  held  by  the  bishop  of  London,  at  the  timo 
of  the  Conquest,  It  is  now  the  property  of  Nicholson 
Calverti  Esq.  M.  P.  for  Hertford.  Albury  Hall,  in  the  reiprn 
of  Charles  IL  was  the  residence  of  Sir  lulward  Atkins,  chief 
baron  of  the  exchequer,  1686. 

LiTTLB  Hadham  belonged  formerly  to  tlie  bishops  of 
London,  who  are  supposed  to  bare  been  stripped  of  it  by 
king  John*  It  was  afterwards  held  by  the  family  of  Baud. 
Sir  William  Baud  granted  to  the  church  of  St.  Paul,  Lon- 
don, yearly,  a  fat  buck  ou  the  Commemoration  of  St.  Paul ; 
and  a  doe  on  the  festival  of  bis  Conversion  *. 

The  church  contains  inscriptions  for  Arthur,  lord  Capel 
of  Hadham,  who  nns  beheaded  for  his  loyalty ;  his  lady ; 
Henry  Capel,  lord  deputy  of  Ireland ,  &c.  and  several  aii« 
lient  oiemorials  for  tt)e  family  of  Baud. 

BISHOP'S  STORTFORD, 
is  situate  at  the  extremity  of  the  county,  adjoining  Essex, 
in  the  heart  of  a  corn  country,  thirty  miles  from  London, 
iwenty*six  from  Cambridge,    and   thirty-one  from  New- 

♦  This  present,  which  \eas  for  the  allowance  to  enclose  his  parte  at  Co^ 
fingbanii  fn  Essex,  was  accompanied  with  particular  ceremony.  Svbw 
informs  as  that  **  the  buck  and  doe  were  brought,  at  the  hours  of  proce»* 
sion,  to  the  steps  of  the  high  altar,  the  dean  and  chapter  being  apparelled 
in  copes  and  vestments,  with  garlands  of  roses  on  their  heads.  They 
sent  the  body  of  the  deer  to  baking,  and  had  the  head  fixed  on  a  pole^ 
borne  before  the  cross  in  their  procwsion  to  the  west  door,  where  the 
keeper  that  brought  it,  Wowed  the  death  of  the  buck,  then  the  honiert 
that  were  about  the  city  answered  him  in  like  manner.  For  their  paiiia 
they  had  each  o(  the  9ean  and  chapter  4d.  in  money,  and  their  dinner^ 
and  the  keeper  was  allowed  meat,  drink,  and  lodging  at  their  charge^ 
whilst  he  staid,  and  at  his  departure  a  loaf  of  br^d,  with  the  effigies  of 
St.  Paul  upon  it,  and  5s.  in  money.  There  were  belonging  to  the  church 
of  St.  Paul  for  both  the  days,  special  suits  of  vestments,  one  embroidered 
with  bucks,  the  other  with  does." 

Camden  justly  remarks,  "  that  this  lodes  like  a  pagan  custom  crept 
into  Christian  practice ;  that  Diana's  temple  having  stood  where  St.Paul^a 
DOW  does,  a  buck  might  antiently  have  been  thus  dressed  up  for  sacntice,^ 
which  the  ownen  of  those  lands  in  Essex  were  obliged  to  furnish:  and 
ihottgh  the  Bauds  are  said  to  grant  this,  it  might  be  (bupded  on  a  demand 
older  ihan  enclosing  the  park.'' 

market ; 
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market;  and  is  so  called  from  its  situation  on  tlie  rirer  Starts 
as  well  as  being  possessed  by  the  bishops  oF  London.  The 
road  divides  about  half  a  mile  from  the  town,  one  paning 
Hockrill.  the  other  through  Siortford;  they  join  again 
about  the  same  distance  on  the  other  side  of  the  toirih 
Bishop^s  Stortford  and  Hockrill  are  both  situate  on  a  rising 
•ground)  with  the  wharf  or  quay  between  in  the  Talley, 
where  a  number  of  warehouses  are  erected  for  the  reception 
of  all  kinds  of  grain,  but  principally  for  malt.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  road  leading  from  Hockrill  to  Stortford, 
upon  an  artificial  hill,  are  the  remains  of  a  castle  built  in  the 
time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  was  originally  called 
Waytmore  Castle*,  now  only  Castle  Hill.  At  that  time  a 
prison  stood  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  where  sokLiers 
mounted  guard,  and  the  rents  of  certain  lands  were  given  to 
the  support  of  it.  William  the  Conqueror  afterwards  grave 
It  to  the  bishop  of  London,  (whence  its  name,)  and  ever 
«ince  that  time  the  bishops  of  London  have  appropriated  the 
inon^  which  is  paid  for  Castle-guard  to  themselves.  The 
castle  and  prison  were  both  demolished  by  king  John  for  the 
ofience  of  William  de  St.  Maria,  the  then  bishop,  who  was 
one  that  published  the  Pope's  interdict  against  the  English 
iHition.  The  bishop  was  restored  by  the  same  prince,  and 
satisfaction  made  him  for  demolishing  the  castle.  The  hiit 
or  keep  of  the  castle  is  artificial,  made  of  eardi  carried 
thither,  with  a  breast- ivork  at  top  of  stones  and  mortar* 
A  bank  of  earth  leads  from  it  through  the  moory  ground,  on 
which  it  was  situated,  to  the  north-east.  There  is  a  large  wall 
firom  the  top  of  the  hiUyet  remaining.  The  bishop's  prison 
was  in  being  in  bishop  Bonner's  time,  and  used  by  him  in 
bis  cruel  persecution  of  the  Protestants ;  all  the  old  build- 
ings are  demolished,  and  where  the  prison  stood  an  inn  was 
•erected,  which  still  continues  as  a  public  house.  The  town 
ftself  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  the  two  principal 
streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.    No  particular 

*  If  we  were  to  derive  this  name  from  Gwaith-fnaur  in  the  antient 
liritisb>  it  would  signify  the  Great  frork,  Roman  coins  have  been  ^Hind 
iiere.  i 

majiufactorj 
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manufactory  is  oarried  on  here;  the  staple  commodity  i» 
malt,  of  which  large  quantities  are  made:  this  place  is  a 
general  reservoir  for  the  major  part  of  that  article  made 
within  twenty.five  or  thirty  miles,  particulariy  from  Saffron 
Walden  in  £$sex^  Newport,  and  villages  adjacent;  it  is 
deposited  in  tlie  care  of  persons  called  meters,  and  disposed 
of  by  them  to  foetors  or  brewers  in  London,  for  a  small 
commission  of  three  halfpence  per  quarter ;  it  is  then  put  on 
board  barges  and  sent  to  the  metropolis.  The  market  is  held 
en  Thursday,  and  is  very  considerable  for  all  kinds  of 
grain.  There  are  three  fairs,  the  principal  one  on  the  lOtb 
of  October ;  the  summer  fairs  are,  nine  days  before  Whit* 
suntide;  and  nine  days,  after;  these  are  principally  fop 
horses  and  horned  cattle.  The  navigation  was  brought  here 
in  the  year  1T79,  from  which  time  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  the  t^:ii*»have  daily  been  incrcasin^^.  The  length  of  the 
navigation  hence  into  the  river  Lea  is  fourteen  iniles^  and  to 
London  eighteen  miles-.  Before  this  river  was  made  na- 
Tigable,  the  malts  now  lodged  here  were  carried  to  Ware 
and  Stansted,  and  put  on  boar4  barges  and  sent  to  London ; 
but,  by  means  of  this  navigation,,  there  is  a  net  saving  of 
jCourpence/^err  quarter  tO'  the  gentlemen  residing  at  Walden, 
Newport,  &c.  from  which  places  are  brought  the  best  browi» 
malt  in  the  kingdom ;  of  course  Ware  and  Stansted  receivtt 
at  present  very  little  malt  from  this  part  of  the  country. 
Ware  is  however  considered  the  best  market  for  pale  malt^ 
but  Stortford  for  brown. 

The  .number  of  inhabitants  is  about  three  thousand,  of 
which  the  Dissenters  form  a  considerable  part.  The  churchy 
dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  is  lofty,  and  stands  on  liighr 
ground ;  it  hath  a  fine  ring  of  eight  bells.  There  were 
antiently  thvee  guilds  and  a  chantry  founded  here.  In<  the 
church  are  nine  stalls  on  eacb  side  the  choir.  On  the  nortl»> 
side  of  the  church  is  a  gallery  for  the  young  gentlemen  of 
the  school;  upon  it  Sir  John  Hobart^s  arms,  (first  earl  of 
Buckinghamshire  of  that  family,)  who  was  educated  here^ 
and  a  great  benefactor.  At  the  west  end  is  another  gal- 
I/exyi  built  a  few  years  ago,  upon  which  is  an  organ ;.  and 
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it  Is  obiervable,  that  there  was  an  organ  in  this  cbufch  set 
long  ago  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  A  neve  font  stands 
before  it,  with  a  pavement  of  black  and  white  marble,  io* 
closcd  with  iron  rails.  There  are  a  great  number  of  mo* 
numents  in  the  church,  particularly  one,  in  the  north  usle^ 
for  seven  children  of  Edward  Mapplesden,  who  died  of  the 
amalUpox.  The  large  tithes  of  the  parish  are  in  lay  bandst 
There  is  a  handsome  meeting  house  of  the  Independent  per- 
suasion, besides  a  neat  one  belonging  to  the  Quakers. 

Several  benefactions  are  bestowed  on  the  poor  of  this 
town,  particularly  two  almshouses  in  Porter*s  Street.  Bat 
the  greatest  ornament  of  Stortford  is  the  school,  built  by 
contribution  of  the  gentlemen  of  Hertfordshire  and  Essex, 
at  the  request  of  Dr.  Thomas  Tooke,  formerly  master,  who 
also  procured  several  sums  for  completing  it  from  the  young 
gentlemen  educated  here.  When  first  engaged  in  it,  the 
school  was  at  the  lowest  ebb  of  reputation ;  but  be  raised 
it  to  great  celebrity,  and  considerably  increased  the  trade 
of  the  town,  by  the  beneficial  concourse  that  it  brought 
thither.  He  revived  the  annual  school  feast,  and  charged 
his  own  estate  with  a  yearly  present  to  the  preacher  on  that 
fx^asion.  He  gave  a  chalice  of  20/.  value  to  the  church, 
and  was  a  great  benefactor  to  the  school  Nbrary;  which  is  a 
^ery  good  one,  and  was  first  set  on  foot  by  the  rev.  Thomas 
Leigh,  B;  D.  who  was  vicar  of  the  church,  anno  1160. 
Every  gentleman  at  leaving  the  school  presents  a  book  to  the 
library. 

Btshop*8  Stortford  sent  members  to  parliament  during  the 
reigns  of  Henry  III.  Edward  I.  IF.  and  ill. 

Between  Stortford  and  West  Mill,  is  Grkat  Hadham^ 
called  also  Much  Hadham,  seated  on  the  rivulet  Ash, 
Part  of  this  manor  was  given  by  the  Saxon  king  Edgar,  to 
the  church  of  Ely.  The  parish,  however,  is  distinguished 
in  Domesday  Book,  as  part  of  the  lands  of  the  bishop  of 
London;  and  at  present  it  is  wholly  exempt  from  the  arch- 
deacon^s  jurisdiction,  being  wholly  in  that  of  the  bishop 
or  his  commissary.  It  was  a  peculiar  palace  of  the  bishops, 
by  one  of  whom  (probably  bishop  Kemp)  it  was  granted  to 

2  queea 
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queen  Cttbtrine,  d&nget  of  Hetiry  V.  who,  rffter  that 
*ioifiatcb's  decease^  had  inaitied  Owen  ap  Meredfth  ap 
Tufdor,  by  #hom  she  bad  issue  Eddiund  Tador,  suriMiined 
of  Hadhaniy  on  acc6unt  of  his  birth  at  this  ptace.  He  WbM 
created  earl  of  ^ehM>ndy  by  the  girding  of  the  sword,  jcc. 
ted  had  preeedence  in  parKaotient  ttfter  the  dukes,  on  ac- 
count of  his  relationship  to  Hefiry  VI.  He  died  in  !456, 
ted  wHs  fcmied  at  the  abbey  of  Caermartben,  whence  his 
IMMins  ¥rere  femoved^  at  the  dissolution  of  that  abbey,  to 
fbe  eatbedra!  chnrch  of  Sf.  DavUTs. 

This  ik>bleman  roAfrted  Margaret,  so?e  daughter  ted  heif 
cf  John  Beatifort/  duke  of  So«hfer$«t,  grandson  of  Jobin  of 
Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster ;  by  lier  be*  had  issue  their  only 
■Oil  Wenry^  earf  Of  RichnioiKl,  afterwards  king  Henry  Vll. 

Hadham  cbnlth  contains  mtey  mommienta  to  repecf* 
tablflf  persona,  who  havte  boan  reetoft. 

SAWBRE&GEWeRTH,  or  SAfiRlDGEWOfttH, 

cormptly  catted  Sabsey,  or  Sabswortb,  was  granted  by  WiU 
liam  I.  to  Geffrey  doMagnavilIe;  it  was  then  called  Sabrix* 
lewofde.  His  posterity  in  the  male  liiie,rWbo  were  madoearls 
of  Essex,  enjoted  this  manor  till  anno  11 90,  when  the  estate 
coining  to  earl  WiUtam^s  aunt  Beatrix,  this  manor  by  tnar* 
riage  passed  to  William  de  Say,  whose  ancestors  had  Uved 
here,  before  the  Conquest,  at  Saysberry,  which  stood  in  the 
place  called  Says  Garden,  in  this  town,  and  gare  name  to  it> 
They  were  long  owners  of  it ;  but  the  female  issue  at  length 
marrying  to  Sir  William  Parr,  earl  of  Northampton,  who 
forfeited  it  to  the  crown,  for  his  treason  in  siding  with  the 
duke  of  Northamberiand  to  set  up  kidy  Jane  Grey  as  queen 
of  England;  it  waa  given  by  king  James  I.  to  Lionel 
Cranfield,  earl  Of  Middlesex,  who  sold  it  to  Sir  Thoaaas 
Hcwit,  knt.  and  oitizeD  of  London,  in  1636,  whose  son. 
Sir  George  Hewity  oreated  lord  of  Jame&Town,  and  vis*, 
count  Goran,  in  Ireland,  dying  without  issue,  bequeathed 
it  by  wiU,  with  his  mansion  house,  called  Pishiobuty,  to  his 
fifth  sister^  the  lady  Arabella  Wiseman,  whom  he  made  his 
executrix,  and  the  rest  of  his  estate  to  his  other  four  sister» 
Ife  is  BOW  in  the  fiunily  of  the  earl  of  Hardwicke. 

Vot-VI.    No.  184.  H  Besides 
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Besides  this  manor,  which  seems,  at  first  to  be  caHed 
Sayesbury,  there  were  divers  other  liesser  mfinorsy  in  thia 
parish,  dependant  on  it,  viz.  Piso,  PisHOf  FisHioBiTSYy 
belonged  to  lord  Say,  who  granted  it  to  Warine  FitzgeraM, 
from  whose  family,  by  a  female,  it  passed  to  that  of  lord 
Scroope,  whence  it  came  to  Walter  Mildmay,  Esq.  whose, 
son  Sir  Thomas,  sold  it  to  the  earl  of  Middlesex  above- 
mentioned*  It  has  since  passed  through  several  fiunilies  ta 
that  of  MiLLES.  ToDEKHAMBVRY ;  Marthams  ;  Hybk 
Hall.  This  manor  has  been  in  possession  of  the  fiumlj 
of  Jocelyne,  from  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  The  present 
possessor  is  the  right .  honourable  Robert  Robert  Jocelyn» 
earl  of  Roden,  in  Ireland. 

Geof&ey  de  Say,  in  the  reign  of  king  Edward  I.  obtained 
a  charter  for  a  weekly  market  on  Friday,  and  a  fur  yearly 
upon  the  eve  and  day  of  the  Blessed  Virgin^s  nativity ;  but 
it  appears  from  Norden's  Survey,  that  the  market  was  al- 
tered in  his  time,  from  Fridays  to  Wednesdays,  and  the 
fairs  were  kept  on  St.  George^s  Day,  April  23,  and  on 
St.  Dennis's  Day,  October  ^,  as  they  n€>w  continue; 

The  rectory  is  in  lay  hands,  and  the  vicarage  is  in  the 
patronage  of  the  bishop  of  London.  The  building  stands 
at  the  east  end  of  the  town,  near  the  manor  house  of  Sajres- 
bury ;  it  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  hath  three 
fair  aisles,  an  handsome  chance]  and  large  tower,  with  a  deep 
ring  of  five  bells.  Mr.  Ward  built  a  house  of  ^ber  hem 
for  tbe  vicar,  at  his  own  charge,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
churchyard. 

In  the  church  there  are  many  monuments ;  as  for  John 
Jocelyne,  Esq.  who  died  in  1525;  Jeilrey  Jocelyne,  twice 
mayor  of  London,  who  died  in  1478;  Sir  Walter  Mild- 
may,  who  died  in  1606 ;  Sir  Thomas  Hewit,  who  died  i» 
1662;  George,  lord  Hewit,  who  died  in  1699;  and  Efi- 
zidbeth)  who  died  in  1635;  the  son  and  daughter  oTSir 
Thomas ;  John  Chauncy,  who  died  in  1479 ;  John  Chauncy, 
who  died  in  1546;  Sir  William  Hewit,  who  died  in  1637; 
William  Chauncy ;  Thomas  de  Sabridgworth ;  John  Levett- 
Iborp,  Esq.  who  died  in  1484;  Isabella,  his  wife,  whadied 
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in  1481 ;  and  Agnef^  hii  sister,  who  died  in  1444;  Edward 
LeventbcMrp,  Esq.  who  died  in  1566;  Sir  John  Leren- 
thorpy  knt.  who  died  anno  1625;  and' John  Leventhorp, 
Esq.  bis  eldest  son.  The  monuments  in  this  place  are  well 
worth  seeing. 

HuNSDoVi  was  part  of  the  manor  of  Stansted  at  the 
General  Survey.  In  Domesday  Book  it  is  said  that 
'^  Aluinus  de  Godstone  held  eleven  hides^  and  half  a 
virgate  of  land,  and  that  Radulf  Talgebosch  gave  to  Ra* 
nulph  with  hb  niece  in  marriage  ten  hides;  and  the  eleventh 
hide  be  placed  in  Honesdone,  as  parcel  of  his  manor  of 
Stansted,  and  from  this  time  it  became  a  distinct  manor/' 

Shortly  after  Richard,  earl  of  Hertford,  eldest  son  of 
Gilbert  de  Tonebridge,  was  possessed  of  this  manor,  and 
gave  to  the  monks  of  St.  Augustine  at  Stoke,  whom  he  had 
dien  just  removed  oiit  of  his  cast{e  at  Clare,  anno  1124,  a 
doe  every  year  out  of  his  pBx\  at  Honesdone ;  it  then  passed 
to  Sir  Walter  de  Montgomery,  and  John  Engain,  by  whose 
posterity  it  was  sold  to  Sir  William  Oldhall,  knt.  whose  son. 
Sir  John,,  being  attainted  for  assisting  king  Richard  III.  in 
Posworth  field  battle,  it  was  forfeited  to  the  crown. 

King  Henry  YII.  settled  it  on  his  mother^  Margaret, 
counten  of  Richmond,  and  Thomas,  earl  of  Derby,  hei; 
husband,  for  life;  and  after  their  decease  king  Henry  VIII. 
granted  it  with  the  manors  of  Eastwicke,  Barley,  and  Hide, 
in  this  county,  to  Thomas,  duke  of  Norfolk,  in  special 
tail,  from  whom  it  reverted  to  the  crown;  and  the  king 
erected  a  palace  here,  to  which  he  often  resorted  for  the 
pleasantness  of  the  air,  and  kept  his  children  here ;  having 
annexed  the  manors  of  Royden  and  Stansted  to  it,  he  made 
them  an  honour,  and  his  manor  the  capiul  place  to  it.  King 
Edward  VI.  settled  it  afterwards  on  his  sister,  the  I%dy 
Mary,  who  coming  to  be  queen,  it  again  vested  in  the 
crown* 

Qqeen  Elizabeth,  soon  after  her  accession,  granted  it  to 
Sir  Henry  Cary,  her  maternal  cousin,  who  was  afterwards 
created  by  the  queen,  lord  Hunsdon ;  it  is  now  the  property 
of  Nicholson  Calvert,  Esq. 

H  ^  Within 
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WUbin  the  church  are  inajiy  moouments  to  the  joemory 
of  Sir  jQJbu^  Cigry»  lord  Hun^doo ;  Felix  Calvert,  Esq.  of 
Nioe  Ashes,  in  this  parish ;  aod  other  respectajble  p»« 
rishiooers,  particularly  for  James  Gray,  a  hunttmaBp 
whose  effigies  on  a  brass  plate,  depicts  him  with  bb  |>rw4 
word  and  bugle  hero ;  bis  cro$s-bow  levelled  at  a  stagy  in 
whose  side  he  has  fixed  the  fatal  arrow ;  at  the  same  instaat 
the  grim  monaroh  holds  his  arrow  at  the  huntsmao's  breast. 
The  fnotto  Sic  pergo. 

WARE 
stajids  upon  the  river  Lea,  and  is  so  called  from  a  sort  of 
dam,  ao^it^tly  jnade  there  to  stop  the  current,  termed  a 
Wear  or  Ware*.  It  is  twenty-one  miles  from  London,  and 
is  the  second  post  town  from  thence  on  the  northern  road. 
The  town  is  low,  being  on  a  level  with  the  river.  It  is  a 
place  of  great  trade  for  all  sorts  of  grain,  but  chiefly  maltf 
which  is  conveyed  in  great  quantities  to  London,  by  the 
river  Lea,  and  the  new  navigable  cana)  \  the  barges  bring 
back  coals,  ^. 

The  town  was  but  a  smjall  village  in  the  reign  of  Wil- 
liam I.  and  no  other  notice  is  taken  of  it  in  Domeday  Book,t 
but  that  the  manor  was  parcel  of  the  possession  of  Hugh 
de  prentenqiaisuil,  of  whom  it  is  there  recorded,  that  he 
held  twentyrfour  hides  in  Ware.  From  his  family,  after 
jome  descents,  it  came  to  Saycr  de  Quincy,  earl  of  Win^ 
Chester,  who  first  laid  the  foundation  of  the  greatness  of 
this  town,  which  from  th^  very  beginning  eclipsed  the  towQ 
of  Hertford;  for  he  caused  the  iron  chaii>  which  locked  up 
the  passage  over  the  bridge  into  this  town  to  be  broken,  and 
the  road  for  carts  and  horses  to  be  laid  open,  whereas  be- 

#  The  Danes  seem  to  be  the  first  who  made  use  of  them  ia  thei# 
parts;  for  vfaoi  they,  with  the  sssistance  pf  the  faarha^oiis  Qa^icHii,  tbeif 
j^eighbpun,  invaded  this  kingdom,  much  weakened  with  intestine  <|a9iH 
l^ds,  they  having  passed  the  Thames,  ventured  up  the  riyer  Lea  in  tM^ 
light  pinnaces,  and  came  up  as  far  as  this  place,  where  they  erected  a 
fi)rt ;  and  to  secure  it  from  king  Alfred's  army,  raised  the  waters  to  higl\ 
by  a  great  dam  or  Wear,  that  it  ccvdd  not  oom^  at  them,  ai|d  4om  this 
\Vear  y?is  the  town  called. 

for^ 
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fore  aU  traffic  wa3  prohibited  this  way,  and  only  such  per- 
tons  suffisred  to  pass  as  paid  toll  to  the  bailiff  of  Hertford^ 
who  kept  the  key  to  the  chain.  J3y  this  means  this  plaoe 
became  a  great  thoroughfare,  and  inns  and  houses  began  lo 
be  erected  for  the  reception  and  entertainment  of  traTellen, 
so  that  in  a  short  time  it  became  a  populous  town. 

Margaret,  the  wife  of  this  earl,  surviving  her  husband, 
addicted  berself  to  a  monastic  life,  and  built  a  priory  here 
in  1234,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Francis,  for  a  cell  to  St. 
Ebrulf,  in  Normandy.  She  gave  the  tithes  of  Ware  church, 
and  that  of  Thunderich,  for  the  maintenance  of  them  and 
their  house,  and  they*enjoyed  them  till  the  Dissolution; 
when  bejug  surrendered  into  theking's  hands,  they  were  cos- 
veyed  by  that  monarch  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
leased  out  by  the  coII^e.  There  was  another  monastic  foun- 
dation ber^f  of  uncertain  origin. 

Robert  de  Q'lincy,  the  younger  son  of  Sayer,  being 
pleased  with  tlie  growth  of  his  manor,  made  use  of  his  in- 
terest in  the  favour  of  king  Henry  III.  whom  he  had  served 
in  his  war9  in  Gascoigne,  to  procure  a  market  and  fair  in 
his  manor  of  Ware.  From  his  family  it  passed  through 
maoy  hands  to  Thomas  Fanshaw,  the  king's  remembrancer 
in  the  exchequer,  who  purchased  it  of  Katherine,  counter 
of  Huntington.  He  by  a  Suo  Warranto  claiined  a  weekly 
market  on  Tuesdays,  a  court  of  pied-poudre,  view  <^ 
frank^pledge,  waif  and  stray,  free-warren,  a  park,  &c.  all 
Mrhich  privileges  were  sallowed  him,  so  thi^t  there  still  is  « 
good  market  kept  liere  on  Tuesday,  and  a  fair  on  the  Nati* 
yity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin ;  but  the  manor  was  sinc^  alienated 
to  Sir  Thomas  Byde,  whose  descendant,  Thomas  Hope 
Byde,  Esq.  is  the  present  possessor. 

There  are  seyeral  other  lesser  manors  in  this  town, 
}.  Westmilly  which  belonged  in  the  Conqueror's  reign  ta 
Ralph  de  Todeni,  as  app0ar9  from  Dom^d^y  Book,  wherO; 
jt  is  recorded,  <<  That  Roger  held  of  Ralph  de  Todenie, 
Wesmeale,  in  Brachings  hundred."  From  his  family  it 
passed  to  the  Halfhides,  who  enjoyed  it  for  divers  succesr 
aions,  but  at  length  by  tb^  female  issue  it  can^  to  Thomas^ 
a  Shotbolt^ 
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Shotbolt,  Esq.  whose  son  Philip  sold  it  to  George  Bromley^ 
a  citizen,  who  suffering  much  for  his  loyalty  to  king  Charles  I. 
left  it  so  encumbered  to  his  son  George^  that  he  was  forced 
to  -sell  it,  and  it  has  passed  through  several  successions, 
2.  Mardocks,  so  called  from  the  antient  lords  of  that  name. 
S.  Grumbalds.  4.  Blakesware.  This  town  contains  prin* 
cipally  one  fair  street  near  a  mile  in  length,  besides  divers 
lesser  streets  and  lanes,  and  is  famous  for  its  inns,  one  of 
which  is  very  remarkable  for  the  great  bed,  twelve  feet 
square,  which  size  is  so  unusual,  that  it  draws  many  tra* 
vellers  to  view  it,  &c.  In  this  bed  were  lodged  twelve 
butchers  and  their  wives.  They  lay  all  round  thus:  two 
men,  then  two  women,  and  so  on  alter natdy,  by  which 
means  each  man  was  near  no  woman  but  his  wife. 

The  church  is  a  vicari^e,  tlie  rectory  being  anciently  ap- 
propriated by  Hugh  de  Grentemaisnil  to  the  priory  o{  St. 
Ebrulf,  at  Utica  in  Normandy ;  at  the  Dissolution  it  was 
given  by  king  Henry  VIII.  to  Trinity  College  in  Cam. 
bridge,  who  are  the  patrons  of  the  vicarage.  The  building 
is  situate  on  the  east  side  of  the  great  street,  in  a  spacious 
churchyard.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  add  is 
called  St.  Mary  the  Great  -,  it  contains  three  large  aisles, 
three  chancels,  and  a  square  tower,  with  a  spire,  in  which 
is  a  fine  ring  of  bells.  The  whole  represents  the  form  of  a 
cross ;  and  in  the  middle  aisle  the  governors  of  Christchurofa 
Hospital,  in  London,  erected  an  handsome  gallery  for  the 
children  that  they  put  to  nurse  in  this  town,  before  they  were 
removed  to  Hertford.  In  the  church  and  chancel  are  the 
monuments  and  inscriptions  for  Sir  Richard  Fanshaw,  knt. 
and  bart.  a  person  much  employed  by  king  Charles  I.  and  II. 
for  his  fidelity  and  loyalty,  who  died  in  1666;  Sir  Thomas 
Bourchier,  son  of  Henry,  earl  of  Essex,  who  died  in  1491 ; 
Koger  Damory,  lord  of  Armoy  in  Ireland,  in  the  reign  of 
king  Edward  II.  The  benefactions  to  this  parish  are  con-* 
siderable  and  numerous. 

In  Bury  Field,  were  found  in  1802,  four  stone  coffins. 

The  bodies  which  they  contained  were  covered  with  lime. 

In  the  mould  was  discovered  a  small  copper  coin  of  Coo- 

Stan  tills,  or  CoBStantine. 

Wars 
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Wars  Park,  the  seat  of  Thomas  Hope  Bjde,  Esq.  com* 
nands  the  rich  meadows  extending  from  Ware  to  Hertford, 
and  was  antieotly  the  manor  of  the  family  of  Fanshaw ;  it 
was  polled  down  by  Thomas  Byde,  Esq.  and  a  new  man- 
flioa  cractedy  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  and  is  most  ele- 
gantly fitted  up.  The  park  and  grounds  are  finely  diver- 
sifiedf  and  the  proximity  to  the  rivers  Rib  and  Lea,  renders 
the  whole  situation  extremely  pleasant. 

Chadwell  is  situated  in  the  meadows  opposite  to  Ware 
Rurk.  Its  springs,  properly  the  source  of  the  New  River, 
m  concentrated  in  a  small  pond,  surrounded  by  a  railinp^, 
whence  the  stream  gently  glides  towards  the  metropolis;  and 
is  fwd^  by  a  cut  from  the  river  Lea,  which  is  thus  poett* 
catly  noticed  in  Scott's  Am  well: 

Old  JjCsl  mean  whrfo. 
Beneath  his  mossy  grot,  o'erhun^  with  buughs 
Of  poplar  quiT'ring  iii  the  breeze,  surveys 
With  eye  indignant, .  his  dirDinish'd  tide, 
Which  leaves  yon  ancient  priory's  wall,  and  shews 
In  its  clear  mirror  Ware's  inverted  roofs. 

STANDON, 
t  small   market  town,   stands   on    the   road  to  Royston, 
about  five  miles  from  Ware.      The  market  is  on  Friday 
every  week,  and  the  fairs  on  the  day  and  morrow  of  St. 
Mark  and  St.  Peter  ad  Vinvula^  August  26. 

The  manor,  as  appears  by  Domesday  Book,  was  the 
possession  of  Rothais,  the  wife  of  Richard,  son  of  earl  Gis. 
siberty  who  held  it  for  six  hides  of  land;  their  posterity 
continued  in  the  possession  of  it  for  divers  successions,  and, 
Gilbert  de  Clare,  their  grandson,  (who  took  his  name  from 
the  town  of  Clare  in  Suffolk)  gave  this  church,  with  one 
hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land,  and  a  vineyard,  to  tii4> 
kmghts  hospitallers ;  but  the  manor  remained  in  his  fa . 
milyy  till  it  came  by  the  female  issue  to  Lionel,  duke  o4 
ClarencCy  and  by  hisheir,  to  the  crown,  where  it  remained, 
till  king. Henry  VIII.  gave  it  to  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  who 
built  him  a  fair  house  in  tbb  manor.    His  son  Ralph  dyiticr 

without 
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without  issue,  Gertrude,  bis  (laughter,  brought  this  manor 
into  the  family  of  the  lord  Aston,  who  is  ttie  prestot  lord 
of  it.  The  rectory,  at  the  Dissolution,  tume  into  the- 
king's  hands,  and  was,  with  the  manor,  given  to  Sir  Kalph 
Sadler,  from  whom  lord  Aston  received  it.  It  is  noir  thtf 
property  of  William  Plumer,  Esq. 

The  church  is  a  vicarage.  The  building  is  situated  Mat 
the  town,  and  hath  three  aisles,  and  the  tower  stand?  ait  a 
little  distance  from  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle;  the  floor 
of  the  chancel  is  seven  steps  above  that  of  the  chufch,-  and 
the  altar  three  steps  above  the  floor  of  the  chaned;  in 
which  are  several  tombs  for  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  who  died  in 
1589  ;  for  Sir  Thomas  Sadler,  who  died  in  1606  ;  fe^  Ralph 
Sadler,  Esq.  who  died  in  1660,  and  his  wife,  Who  was  tbd 
daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  knt.  chief  justice  of  the 
King's  Bench,  who  died  a^ino  1601  ;  for  Sir  William  Cof* 
fyn,  who  died  anno  \  53S  ;  John  Ruggewyn,  Esq.  who  died 
anno  1412;  Richard  Emerzon,  who  died  anno  1563;  Philip 
Astley,  Esq.  and  John  Field,  merchant  of  the  staple  of 
Calais. 

At  Haven  End  are  two  barrows,  supposed  by  Salmon  to 
have  been  raised  by  the  Danes ;  and  in  the  neighbouring 
parish  of  Widford,  are  two  other  barrows  of  a  similar  form. 

Adjoining  to  Ware  Park  is  Benqoo  ;  which,  in  Domes- 
day Book,  is  denominated  Belinghoo,  and  now  vulgarly 
called  Benjeo.  The  Ermine  Street,  from  Hertford  by 
Porthill,  in  this  parish,  has  caused  it  to  be  called  Bengoo 
Street. 

Salmon  ^ggests  from  the  several  manors  recorded  fo  be- 
long to  this  parish,  that  it  has  generally  been  supposed  to 
include  the  whole  parish  of  Stapleford,  as  the  latter  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Conqueror's  survey.  The  several  manors 
were  divided  among  Hugh  de  Bello  Campo,  or  Beaucbampy 
Godfrey  de  Magnaville,  and  Godfrs^y  de  Beche.  At  length 
the  manor  of  Ridgemont,  or  Bengoo,  was  sold  to  the  prior 
of  Bermondscy  for  one  hundred  and  sixty  marks ;  and  the 
church  was  soon  after  bestowed  upon  the  monks  by  Heginald 

de 
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de  Taynay,  with  whom  it  remained  till  the  dissolution  of 
the  priory,  when  it  was  alienated  from  the  crown  by  queen 
Elizabeth,  and  granted  to  Catharine,  countess  of  Hunting- 
don^ whence  it  descended  in  various  modes,  and  is  at  pre* 
lent  port  of  the  property  of  T.  H.  Byde,  Esq. 

There  iare  two  lesser  manors,  Revell's  Hall,  so  called 
ton  John  de  Revdle,  its  lord  in  the  reigti  of  Henry  II* 
Temple  Cheiisik,  received  its  name  from  a  preceptory  of 
the  Knights  Templars,  the  site  of  which  still  remains,  sur- 
rounded by  a  moat. 

Behgoo  Church,  dedicated  to  St.  Leonard,  stands  upon 
JQ  eminence,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  Hertford;  its 
chancel  forms  a  semicircle,  probably  from  the  circumstance 
if  its  being  frequented  by  the  knights,  and  built  in  that 
form  by  them.  Its  interior  is  very  mean ;  and  its  pictureque 
sitnation  is  all  that  renders  it  v/orthy  of  attention,  though  it 
certainly  is  of  very  remote  antiquity. 

Returning  to  Ware,  and -proceeding  in  a  so:'tliern  direc- 
tion, we  arrive  at  Amwell,  distant  nineteen  miles  from 
london.  In  Domesday  Tiook  it  is  dcnomiiKitc.l  Km^ie- 
.WELLE,  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  lunnia's  Well, 
a  spring  of  water  issuing  from  the  hill  on  which  the  clmrch 
is  situated,  and  flowing  into  the  New  River. 

In  this  village  are  AmwcU  Bury,  the  villa  of  major  Brown  ; 
and  near  the  entrance  to  Ware  the  house  and  (gardens  of 
J.  Hooper,  Esq.  These  gardens  were  laid  out  by  the  late 
Mr.  Scott,  who  has  rendered  the  village  interesting  to  the 
sentimental  traveller,  by  a  beautiful  poem  called  ^'  Am- 
well.^*  From  his  epistle  to  a  friend  we  extract  a  poetic  de- 
acription  of  the  curious  grotto  which  he  cunstructtsd  at 
-^18  place: 

<<  -Where  China^s  willow  hangs  its  foliage  fair, 
And  Fo's  tall  poplar  waves  its  top  in  air, 
And  the  dark  maple  spreads  its  umbrage  wide. 
And  the  white  bench  adorns  this  bason  side ; 
At  noon  reclin'd,  perhaps,  he  sits  to  view 
The  bank's  seat  slope,  the  water's  silver  hue, 
Where,  'midst  thick  oaks,  the  subterraneous  way 
To  the  arch'd  grot  admits  a  feeble  ray ; 
Vol.  VI.    No.  124.  I  Where 
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Where  glossy  pebbles  pave  the  yaried  floors. 

And  rough  fliut-walls  are  deck'd  with  shells  and  ere^^ 

Atrd  silyery  pearls,  spread  o'er  the  roofs  on  high, 

Olimmer  like  faint  stars  in  a  twilight  skj : 

From  moon's  fierce  glare,  perhaps,  he  pleas'd  retires^ 

Indulging  musings  which  the  place  inspires. 

Now  where  the  airy  octagon  ascends, 

And  wide  the  prospect  o'er  the  Tale  extends, 

'Midst  evening's  calm,  intent  pi^rhaps  he  stands, 

And  looks  o'er  all  that  length  of  sun-gilt  lands, 

Of  bright  green  pastnres,  stretcVd  by  riyers  clear, 

And  willow  groves,  or  osier  islands  near!"  * 

Besides 

■ 

*  The  following  beautiful  verses,  by  Mr.  Park,  were  written  by  the 
side  of  the  late  Mr.  Scott's  grounds  Jit  Amwell  End. 

How  frail,  alas,  is  human  hope  The  master  of  this  fair  domain. 
When   grafted  on  the  stock  of  Guardian  of  all  its  sylvan  state, 
joy ;  AVas  far  from  this  his  fav'rite  plain 
.What    blights   untimely    ms^e   it  Pierc'd  by  thcrestless  shaft  of  fate, 
droop,  Ere  yet  his  virtuous  fame  had  spread 
And  all  our  bloom  of  bliss  dc-  'I'o  those,  who  bow  that  fame  re- 
stray.              *  vere. 
Musing  beside  the  much  lov^d  spot  Ilimseif  was  mingled  with  the  dead. 
Which    Amwelf,    gentle     poet  Nor  praise  could  reach  his  dall 
form'd ;  cold  ear. 
':^us  moralised  my  pensive  thought,  And  this  tov'd  grove  wWch  Theron 

By  painful  retrospection  warni'd.  train'd. 

For   he,   wliose   utmost    wish    was  And  op'd  to  all  its  friendly  door ; 

here  A  sullen  stranger  now  has  gaiu'd, 

(The    simple    wish    that    poets  who  opes  the  guarded  gate  no 

c^^^'«)  more. 

To    see,     his    studious    dwelhng  »«  *_,    imi-        - . j 

No  more  t  he  planters  sku t  is  prais  d  ^ 

_,  lu    •    J    *!,-.  ^p«««        His  taste  can  charm  no  kindred 

The  green  walk  wind,  the  green  . 

wood  wave.  ^^  ^.^.^  ^1^^  ^^  ^hich  Thoron 

Kre  yet  the  shrubby  mount  was  rais'd, 

grac'd  No  longer  guards  his  memory. 

With  the  full  growth  that  now  What  then  avails  the  poets'  toil 

appean ;  To  plant  the  grove,  or  build  the 

.Ere  mantling  ivy  had  embracM  lay? 

Yon  elm,  that  high  his  scant  top  He  does  but  stock  th'  ungrateful  soil, 

rcurs,  Ano^er  bean  the  crop  away. 
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Besides  being  the  residence  of  Mr.  Scott,  Amwell  boasts 
of  having  had  amongst  its  inhabitants  Mr.  Hoole,  the  trans- 
lator of  Tasso,  and  Mr.  Walton,  the  angler;  the  scene  of 
his  ^'  Angler's  Dialogaies,"  is  thq  vale  of  Lea,  between 
Tottenham  and  Ware:  he  particularly  mentions  Am- 
well  HilL 

In  the  churchyard,  is  the  following  curious  epitaph  <' 

That  which  a  Being  was,  what  is  it  ?  show : 
That  Being  which  it  was,  it  is  not  now. 
To  be  what  'tis,  is  uot  to  be,  you  see : 
That  whieh  now  is  aot,  shall  a  Being  be. 

Here  also  lies  buried  William  Warner,  author  of  Albion^s 
England,:  Argentile  and  Curan,  &c. 

'*  The  delightful  retreat  in  this  neighbourhood,  denomi- 
nated Lancley  Bottom,  is  adapted  to  contemplation ; 
and  possesses  such  capabilities  of  improvement,  that  the 
genius  of  a  Shenstone  might  easily  convert  it  into  a  second 
Leasowes.  The  transition  fropi  this  solitude  to  Widbury 
Hill,  is  made  in  a  walk  of  a  few  minutes,  and  the  prospect 
from  that  hill,  in  a  fine  evening,  is  beautiful  beyond  de- 
6cript]on« 

Mr.  Seott  describes  the  landscapes  which  AitiavcII  alTords, 
in  the  following  beautiful  lines : 

How  picturesque  the  view,  where  up  the  side 
Of  that  steep  bank,  her  roofs  of  rassct  thatch 
Rise  miz'd  with  trees,  above  whose  swelliug  tops 
Ascends  the  tall  church  tower,  and  loftier  still 
The  hills  ascended  ridge!  How  picturesque, 
Where,  slow  beneath  that  bank,  the  silver  stream 
Glides  by  the  flowery  isle,  aod  willow  groves 
Wave  on  its  northern  verge,  with  trembling  tufts 
Of  osier  intennix'd! 
A  tribnte  of  respect  has  been  paid  on  the  isle  mentioned 
in  the  above  verses,  by   Robert  Mylne,  Esq.  architect  of 

We  -do  not  accord  with  tlie  expressions  exhibited  in  the  three  la>t 
itanzai.  *'  The  grotto  is  still  kept  in  excellent  order  by  Mr-  Ho<^per ; 
aod  though  it  does  not  accord  with  his  system  of  retirement  to  admit  of 
tpQ  frcqueat  visiU,  yet  he  is  not  averse  to  patify  occasionally  the  curio- 
sit}*  of  per-ccni  of  taste  and  disceron^ent." 

1  2  Blackfriar 
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Blaclcfriars  Bridge,  and  surveyor  to  the  New  River  Com- 
pany, to  the  memory  of  Sir  Hugh  Mydelton,  tirhoee 
genius  and  perseverance  supplied  the  metropolis  with  water^ 
in  despight  of  loss  of  fortune,  and  every  difficulty.  It  is  a 
votive  urn  on  a  pedestal,  surrounded  by  a  cIos&  thicket  of 
evergreens,  willows,  &c.  The  inscription  on  the  sooth  side 
oi  the  pedestal  is  as  follows: 

S ACRED  TO  THE  MeMORT  OF 

Sir  HUGH  MYDELTON,  Baroxet; 

Whose  successful  Care, 

Assisted  by  the  PATEoyAcE  of  his  King, 

COXVEYED  THIS  StREAM  TO  LONDON. 

An  immortal  Work  : 
Since  Mam  cannot  more  nearly 

IHITATE  THE  DeITT, 

Than  in  bestowing  Health. 

A  Latin  translation  of  the  above  is  on  the  north  side.  The 
vrest  notes  the  distance  from  Chad  well,  at  two  miles;  and 
the  meanders  of  the  river  from  Amwell  to  London.  The 
east  side  contains  the  dedication  of  this  *^  humble  Tribute 
TO  THE  Genius,  Talents,  and  Elevation  of  Mikd, 

WHICH     conceived      AND     EXECUTED      THIS      IMPORTANT 

Aqueduct  ;"    by  "  Robert  Mylne,  ArchitecTi  EIngx- 

NEER,    &C.  in  THE  YeAR  M.D.CCC." 

On  the  hill  above  the  church  are  traces  of  an  extensive 
fortification ;  and  in  the  parish  towards  Hertford,  are  traces 
of  an  antient  road,  a  large  tumulus,  &c. 

Stansted  Abbot,  was  a  borough  town  at  the  time  of  the 
Conquest,  and  was  governed  by  a  portreeve  and  seven  bur- 
gesses. Roger  de  Wancy  was  lord  here  in  the  reigns  of 
William  Rufus  and  Henry  L ;  he  gave  the  church  to  the 
priory  of  Merton.  His  son  Michael,  in  the  reign  of  Henry, 
gave  a  moiety  of  the  vill  to  the  abbey  of  Waltham ;  the 
other  moiety  he  sold  to  the  king,  who  afterwards  bestowed 
it  on  the  same  abbey.  Henry  VIIL  obtained  it  in  exchange 
for  the  priory  of  Blakemore,  in  Essex.  It  had  been  per- 
mitted to  cardinal  Wolsey  by  pope  Clement  VIL  to  alienate 
this  manor,  for  the  purpose  of  augmenting  the  revenues  of 

hit 
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B  at  Ip*wioti ;  but  HjMMi^thc  catJioal's  tii»gracc  and 
fkilurfi  of  iIm;  undL-ntikiKj^,  Stamini  wat  framed  \iy  tbe 
king  In  P«iar  Paris,  Vm].  wIio  wld  it  to  luJward  Baovlt,  I'jq. 
gvtwntl  surrcyor  for  tijc  Ticiuals  of  tin;  royal  navy,  &c.  at 
the  ytmrly  rmt  nf  4s.  4d.  Staastctt  u  now  poasesanl  by 
IViJIiam  Henry  FetW,  Esq. 

Tbe  diurcb  contains  meiuoriitU  Tor  the  fauitivs  of  thtcA, 
Feild,  &C.   but  fiiu   n«bing  cUe   reuiarksbk.     Sir  Edward 
Baesb,  rouuilcu]  an  iilimhouw  tor  six  poor  widon-i,  a  TrM 
gTammar  icbool,  a  ricanigc  lionse,  acxl  a  cottage  Tor 
panib  c]^. 

The  Ryk  Bdvic,  an  anticnt  mansion,  in  the  pamb 
Stamted ,  and  in  tlic  road  to  Hoddt^sdon,  had  been  very  mucli 
cefaArated  in  tlia  Hi)>torf  of  England.  It  was  built  by  An- 
drew Ogard,  in  •the  i\:ign  of  Henry  VI.  ttiat  monarch 
bavin;;  granted  him  a  licence  to  imparic  lii«  manor  of  Ryo, 
uid  build  a  caulu  tticrcoti.  It  came  afterward  ioto  tbe  fa- 
mily  of  tlie  late  Paul  Field,  Est].  Pare  of  the  building 
(wbich.  now  wrres  asa  workhotiie  to  the  parish)  has  both 
'  butifsncnuand  litoplirilts,  and  was  probably  the  gate  of  the 
casclo,  which  Andrew  Ogard  had  libcvty  to  erect;  and,  if 
to,  it  i*  among  tbe  cai'lio.Ht  of  thoMi  brick  buildings,  raised 
after  the  form  of  tlic  bricks  was  changed,  from  tlic  amient 
flat  and  broad,  to  the  modern  sliapc.  But  tbis  place  u 
more  particularly  interesting  at  being  the  njiot  said  to  bare 
been  ina-ndcd  far  tbe  assassination  of  Charles  II.  in  1683. 
Tbe  house  was  thro  (nianted  by  oiw  Riimbuld,  a  maltster, 
wbo  had  t«rv<>d  in  tli<!  army  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  Hume, 
■fter  mentioning;  that  a  regular  project  of  an  insurrection 
was  fomted,  and  thai  a  council  of  six  conspirator:*  was 
erected,  consisting  of  tfaediikv  of  Monmoiuh,  lord  Itiniitel, 
the  carl  of  tsscx,  lord  Howard,  Algernon  Sidney,  and  John 
Uoiopdea,  grand^ion  of  the  great  parli^imontary  lender,  tbua 
pmrtodi ;  "  Whilu  these  schemes  were  concerting  among 
ilw  lendera,  tl»era  was  an  inferior  order  of  coniipirators,  who 
bad  frctjucat  mrCtings,  and,  togclhcr  with  the  ini>uiTe(.'tiua, 
carried  oti  prujecia  (juilo  unknown  to  Monmouth  and  t 
cabal  of  six.     Wlion  tuose  men  were  together,  tlx^y  i 
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dulged  themselves  in  the  most  desperate  and  most  criminal 
discourse:  they  frequently  mentioned  the  assassination  of 
the  king  and  the  duke,  to  which  they  had  given  the  familiar 
appellation  of  lopping;  they  even  went  so  far  as  to  have 
thought  of  a  scheme  for  that  purpose.  Rnmbold  possessed 
a  farm  called  the  Rye  House,  whioh  lay  on  the  road  to 
Newmarket,  whither  the  king  commonly  went  once  a  year^ 
for  the  diversion  of  the  races.  A  plan  of  this  farm  had  been 
laid  before  some  of  the  conspirators  by  Rumbold,  who 
shewed  them  how  easy  it  would  be,  by  overturning  a  cart, 
to  stop  at  that  place  the  king*s  coach  ;  while  they  might  6re 
lipon  him  from  the  hedges,  and  be  enabled  afterward, 
through  bye  lanes  and  cross  the  fields,  to  make  their  escape. 
But,  though  the  plausibility  of  this  sclieme  gave  great  plea* 
sure  to  the  conspirators,  no  concerted  design  was  as  yet 
laid,  nor  any  men,  horses,  or  arms,  provided.  The  whole 
was  little  more  than  loose  discourse,  the  overflowings  of  zeal 
and  rancour." 

The  above  extract  is  to  be  considered  as  the  narration  of 
the  apologist  of  the  Stuarts ;  who  himself  admits,  in  che 
latter  part  of  the  quotation,  his  doubt  of  any  real  plot. 
A  late  author  seems  to  have  stated  the  whole  with  an  im« 
partial  pen. 

*^  Siruck  with  consternation  at  the  fate  of  London,  and 
convinced  how  ineffectual  a  contest  with  the  court  would 
prove,  most  of  the  other  corporations  in  England  surren- 
dered their  charters  into  the  king's  hands,  and  paid  large 
sums  for  such  new  ones  as  he  should  be  pleased  to  frame. 
By  these  means  a  fatal  stab  was  given  to  the  constitution. 
The  nomination  of  all  the  civil  magistrates^  with  the  dis« 
posal  of  all  offices  of  power  or  profit,  in  every  corporation 
in  the  kingdom,  was  in  a  manner  vested  in  the  crown;  and 
as  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  house  of  commons  are 
cFiosen  by  the  boroughs,  tlie  court  was  certain  of  an  undis- 
puted majority. 

^*  In  such  times,  when  it  was  become  dangerous  even  to 
complain,  resistance  might  be  imprudent;  but  no  attempt 
for  the  recovery  of  legal  liberty  could  be  criminal  in  men 

who 
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KliD  had  been  bom  free.  A  project  of  this  kind  bad  for 
some  time  been  entertained  hy  a  set  of  resolute  men,  among* 
whom  were  some  of  the  principal  persons  of  the  country 
party,  though  various  causes  had  hitherto  delayed  its  com- 
pletion ;  particularly  the  impeachment  of  the  earl  of  Shafts- 
bury,  the  framer  of  the  plot,  and  his  unexpected  departure 
for  Holland,  where  he  soon  after  died.  But  the  zeal  of  the 
conspirators,  which  began  to  decline,  was  rekindled  by  the 
seizure  of  the  corporation  charters,  and  a  regular  plan  for 
au  insurrection  was  formed.  Tliis  business  was  committed 
to  a  council  of  six;  the  members  of  which  were,  the  duk« 
of  Monmouth;  lord  Russel,  son  of  the  earl  of  Bedford; 
the  earl  of  Essex,  lord  Howard,  the  celebrated  Algernon 
Sidney,  and  John  Hampden,  grandson  of  the  illustrious 
patriot  of  that  name. 

**  These  men  had  concerted  an  insurrection  in  the  city 
of  London,  where  they  had  powerful  influence ;  in  Scot- 
land, by  an  agreement  with  the  earl  of  Ar^yle,  who  un- 
dertook to  bring  the  covenanters  into  the  field,  and  in  the 
west  of  England,  by  the  assistance  of  the  friends  of  li- 
berty in  that  quarter.  They  bad  even  adopted  measures 
for  surprising  the  king^s  guards,  though  without  any  inten- 
tion of  injuring  his  person;  the  exclusion  of  the  duke  ot 
York,  and  the  redress  of  grievances,  which  couki  not  be 
obtained  in  a  parliamentary  way,  being  all  they  proposed 
by  rising  in  arms.  Sidney  and  Essex,  indeed,  are  said  to 
have  embraced  the  idea  of  a  republic;  but  Ilusscll  and 
Hampden,  the  more  moderate  and  popular  conspirators, 
bad  no  Tiew3  but  the  restoration  of  the  impaired  constitu- 
tion of  theif  country,  and  the  securing  of  the  civil  and  re- 
ligioQs  liberties  of  the  nation. 

"  While  these  important  objects  were  in  contemplation, 
but  before  any  step  had  been  actually  taken,  or  even  the 
time  fixed  for  such  a  yvurpose,  the  patriotic  conspirators 
were  betrayed  by  one  of  their  associates  of  the  name  of 
Uumsey.  Lord  Howard,  a  man  of  no  principle,  and  irt 
needy  circumstances,  also  became  evidence  for  the  crown^ 
in  hopes  of  jpardon  and  reward.     Others  of  inferior  note 

followed 
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followed  the  inFainous  example.  On  their  coBibined  eiri. 
dcDce  several  of  the  conspirators  were  seiEed,  condemned, 
and  executed*.  Among  these,  the  most  distinguished 
were  Russell  and  Sidney.  Both  met  their  fate  with  tba 
intrepidity  of  men  wIk)  had  resolved  to  hazard  their  lives  in 
the  field,  in  order  to  break  the  fetters  of  slavery,  and  rescue 

themselves 

*  On  the  12th  of  June,  Josiah  Keeling  discovered  the  plot,  real  orpr»* 
tended,  to  lord  Dartmouth  and  secretary  Jenkins,  before  whom  he  made 
«peR  confession  of  the  whole  matter^-and  subscribed  his  deposition.  But  af- 
terwards reflecting,  that  his  single  evidence  would  not  be  considered  at 
legal  proof,  he  prevailed  upoa  Groodnougb,  under  shcriiT  of  London,  and 
one  of  the  conspirators,  to  admit  his  brother  John  Keeling  to  the  next 
meeting  that  should  be  held  concerning  the  plot.  This  point  being 
gained,  the  two  brothers  delivered  their  joint  testimony  on  the  14th  of 
June.  In  consequence  of  their  deposition,  the  king  issued  a  proclama- 
tion for  apprehending  colonel  John  Rumsey  and  Richard  Rumboldf 
maltster,  who  had  both  served  in  Cromweirs  army ;  Richard  Ndtborpe, 
Edward  Wade,  Richard  Goodnough,  captain  Wala>t,  AMHiam  Thom- 
pson, James  Burlon,  and  William  Hone ;  for  the  seizure  of  any  one  of 
whom  a  reward  of  one  hundred  pounds  was  offered. 

Rumsey  surrendered  himself  the  very  next  day ;  and  being  exanuned 
by  secretary  Jenkins,  he  made  a  full  confession  of  all  he  knew.  lib  de- 
position was  soon  ai\er  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  two  otlier  witnenes, 
'Walsh  and  Shepard;  and  on  the  28tli  of  June,  tliere  appeared  another 
proclamation  for  apprehending  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  lord  Grey,  lir 
I'hoDias  Armstrong,  and  Robert  Ferguson.  In  a  few  days  lord  Howard 
of  Escrick  surrendered  himself;  and  upon  his  infonnation,  warrants  were 
issued  for  seizing  tlie  earl  of  Essex,  lord  Russell,  and  several  others,  who 
were  accordingly  secured.. 

The  plot  is  said  to  have  consisted  in  the  following  particulars :  to  at- 
tack the  king*s  guards:  to  seize  the  persons  of  the  king  and  his  brothtr: 
if  that  attempt  sliould  miscarry,  to  assassinate  the  king  and  the  duke  in 
a  hollow  way  near  the  Rye  House,  in  their  return  from  Newmarket;  and, 
the  better  to  prevent  any  opposition,  to  excite  an  insurrection  in  Londoii 
and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  TheRye  House  was  inhabited  at  this  tune 
by  a  master  nam'ed  Rumbold ;  having  mentioned  the  practicability  of 
shooting  the  king,  in  his  return  from  Newmarket,  by  means  of  a  party  of 
resolute  men  stationed  at  the  Rye  House,  the  conspiracy  obtained  the  de> 
nomination  of  the  Rye  House  plot 

The  prisoners  were  not  su0ered  to  languish  long  in  confinement.  Waloot 

was  first  brought  to  his  triaL    The  evidences  against  him  were  Rumsey^ 

Wcs^  andoneBoumej  a  brewer. 

Rumsey 
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<1aemsel?es  and  their  fellow  subjects  from  an  ignominious 
•despotism*.  Monmouth,  who  had  absconded^  surrendered 
on  a  promise  of  pardon ;  Essex  terminated  his  life  in  the 
Tower;    and  suiEcient  proof  not  being  procured  against 

Hampden 

Rumsey  swore,  that  at  a  meeting  at  West's  chamber,  where  tlic 
deponent  was  present,  and  where  a  list  was  produced  of  tlie  assassins, 
the  priioner  agreed  to  join  with  theni,  and  offered  to  command  a  part  j 
that  should  charge  the  guards :  that  he  undertook  to  go  and  view  Rum- 
b(dd*s  house,  and  bought  a  horse  for  tliat  purpose :  that  he  was  also  pre- 
sent at  four  other  meetings ;  one  for  dividing  London  into  twenty  parts, 
in  order  to  raise  an  insurrection ;  another  for  concerting  a  sclieme  to  pur- 
diase  arms  after  the  disappointment  at  the  Rye  House;  a  third  held  im- 
mediately before  the  discovery  of  the  plot,  and  a  fourth  a  few  days  afler. 
West  deposed,  that  the  prisoner,  upon  the  election  of  the  London 
iberUr,  said,  ^will  tiie  peaple  do  nothing  to  secure  themselves  ?'*  and  ' 
told  the  deponent,   that  an  insurrection  was  projected  to  take  place 
within  three  weeks  or  a  month  at  farthest :  that  he  expected  to  be  made 
a  colonel  of  horse,  and  asked  the  deponent,  "  whether  he  would  choose 
to  have  any  command  under  him  ?"  that  upon  his  refusal,  he  desired  him 
to  lend  him  a  suit  of  armour ;  that  the  said  Walcot  informed  him  of  se- 
veral designs  to  attack  the  king  and  the  duke ;  and  that  in  the  affair  of 
the  Rye  House,  <he  Aindertook  to  command  that  party  which  was  i9 
charge  the  guards. 

BcNime  gave  in  evidence  that  Waloot  was  accustomed  to  come  to  Fer- 
guson, when  he  lodged  at  his  house :  that  he  and  several  others  met  at  the 
Dragon  on  Snow  Hill,  and  frequently  at  other  places,  in  order  to  con- 
cert a  scheme  for  raising  an  insurrection,  and  securing  the  king  and  the 
duke:  that  the  prisoner  was  present  at  almost  all  their  meetings,  at  least 
at  three  different  ones;  and  particularly  at  a  consultation  held  at  captain 
Traoey's,  where  it  was  resolved  to  stand  witli  sword  in  hand,  and  to  kill 
Keeling  for  making  the  discovery. 

The  evidence  of  these  was  confirmed  by  a  letter,  written  by  the  pri- 
soner himself  to  secretary  Jenldns,  and  in  which  he  hail  promised,  "  if 
his  majesty  would  grant  him  a  pardon,  he  would  discover  all  he  knew  ei- 
ther in  England,  Scotland^  orlreLand* 

*  Law,  if  not  justice,  was  violated,  to  procure  the  condemnation  of 
Sidney,  whose  talents  the  king  feared.  Russcrs  popularity  proved  no  less 
fatal  to  him.  He  was  universally  adored  by  the  nation,  aud  consequently 
a  necessary  victim  in  such  times.  Charles  accordingly  resisted  every  at- 
tempt to  save  him ;  for  he  scorned,  on  his  trial,  to  deny  his  share  in  the 
concerted  insurrection.  In  vain  did  lady  Russel,  the  daughter  of  the 
loyal  and  virtuous  Southampton,  throw  herself  at  tlie  royal  feet,  and 
Vol.  VL    Ne.  124.  K  aave 
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Hampden  to  make  his  crime  capital,  he  was  aentenced  to 
pay  an  exorbitant  fine ;  wbicb,  far  exceeding  his  ability  to 
jMiy,  was  equivalent  to  the  sentence  of  perpetual  impri- 
sonment*. 

Mr.  Gougb,  in  his  additions  to  Camden,  has  given  the 
jbllowing  particulars  respecting  the  manor  of  Rye,  from 
William  of  Worcestre,  p.  S6,  87.  "  Nobilitas  Andrem 
Agardy  chevalitr  qui  obiit  anno  Christi  1454  die  Si.  Kalixt. 
apud  Bokenhani.  De  proporcione  ei  tnensura  manerU  de 
Bye  per  16  milliaria  de  London  in  Essex.  Mem.  The  utter 
court  at  Rye,  ys  75  steppys  in  length,  and  in  brede  W 
steppys.  The  bede  of  the  mote  is  20  steppys.  Item,  from 
the  utter  yate  to  the  logge  paled  and  parked  yn  every  side 
ys  yn  length  360  tayllors  yards.  Aula  continei  in  Umgi- 
tudine  34  pedes  ei  in  latitudine  24  pedes.  Item  dausiri 
bngiiudq  coniinei  17  virgas  ei  dimidium,  et  laiitudo  con^ 
iinei  13  virgas.  Longitudo  unius  quadraii principalis  curidt 
ex  parte  boreali  contineP  28  virgas.  Item  cantitiei  39  virgas 
in  longitudine  ex  parte  orientali  maneni.  Item  dictus 
Andreas  per  8  annos  in  Aiiglia  existtns  cusiodiebat  ca* 
pellam  in  domo  sua '  de  presbiteris,  clericisy  ei  chorisiis, 
qualibei  die  16,  cu7?i  4  presbiteris  ad  expensas  C  litr.  per 
annum.  Item  dedit  ecclesi^e  Wyndham  Abbey  xv  capas  de 
panno  aura  coloris  blodii  cum  les  orfreys  cum  suis  amis^ 
Perquificio  manerii  de  Bye  constabat  1 130  libr.  Item  gra^ 
navium,  16  equi^  et  30  vacaej  cum  le  siorehows  mercan^ 
dizarum  2000  marca.  Item  le  byldyng  de  le  inner  couri 
edificat.  cum  bryke^  et  cameins  cum  claustro  cum  repara-r 
fionibus  ad  sumviam  ii  m  maixarum.^^ 

crave  mercy  for  her  husband :  in  vain  did  the  earl  of  Bedford  offer  an 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  through  the  mediation  of  tlie  ali-prevailing 
duchess  of  Portsmouth,  for  the  life  of  his  son.  The  king  was  inex- 
orable. And  to  put  a  stop  to  all  farther  importunity,  he  said,  in  reply  to 
the  earl  of  Dartmouth,  "  I  must  have  liis  life,  or  he  will  have  mine  !* 
(Dalnpnplc's  Appen.  and  Mem.  part  i.)  "  My  death,"  said  Russel,  with 
a  consolatory  prescience,  when  he  found  his  fate  was  inevitable,  *'  will 
be  of  more  service  to  my  country,  than  my  life  could  have  been  !*•  Lord 
Umfs  Hist,  of  the  Rye  House  pht.  State  Trials,  voL  iiL 
*  L}ttleton's  Hist  of  England,  IT.  p.  649. 

Crossing 
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Gktming  the  bridge,  and  keeping  along  the  banks  of  the 
Lea;  then  crossing  Broxbourn  bridge,  and  skirting  the  New 
River,  we  arrive  at  Wohmley,  which  was  one  of  the  seven- 
teen manors  with  which  king  Harold  endowed  Waltham 
Abbey.     There  was  a  cross  erected  where  the  three  ways 
It  Wonnley  meet,  to  which  the  abbot  of  Waltham  an- 
nually sent  some  of  his  canons  on  the  3d  of  May  and  14th 
of  September,  who  walked  in  solemn  procession  with  the 
piriddoners,    singing  a  litany.      <<   This/*    sa3rs  Salmon, 
*'  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  processioning  to  keep  their  lands, 
that  joined  to  the  kingdom  of  Mercia,   distinct  from  the 
lands  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Alban^s,  which  were  in  thai  king, 
dom,  and  were  contiguous  to  Wormley.     This  place  re- 
tained  the  name  of  Holy  Cross/'    Wormley  continued  in 
the  possession  of  the  abbey  till  its  dissolution,  when  it  was 
granted  to  Edward  North,  and  his  heirs,  at  a  rent  of  1/.  13^. 
per  annum.    After  passing  through  various  owners,  it  de- 
volved to  Oliver  Cromwell,  Esq.  of  Cheshunt;  from  whom 
it  is  rented  by  Sir  Abraham  Hume,   bart.   of  Wormley 
Bury,  who^e  father  was  created  a  baronet  in  1769. 

The  mansion  of  Wormley  Bury,  is  substantially  built  of 
brick,  with  a  handsome  portico,  supported  by  four  co- 
lumns of  the  Composite  order;  the  house  is  seen  with  great 
advantage  from  the  fields  near  Broxbournbury.  The 
grounds  are  very  pleasant,  though  contracted  in  space ;  a 
Chinese  bridge  over  a  sheet  of  water,  however,  adds  to  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery. 

The  church  is  a  small  mean  fabric,  but  exhibits  traces  of 
great  antiquity ;  and  is  apparently  the  original  building  at 
the  time  of  the  Conquest.  Within  are  memorials  of  the 
ftnily  of  Hume;  and  an  altar  piece,  representing  The  Last 
Supper,  given  by  Sir  Abraham  Hume;  and  in  the  church- 
yard was  buried  Dr.  John  Glen  King,  author  of  an 
"  Account  of  the  Ceremonies  of  the  Greek  Church,"  and 
ctfier  interesting  publications;  he  was  rector  of  Worm- 
ley. 

Returning  to  the  public  road,  we  proceed  to  the  pleasant 
and  romantic  village  of  BaoxBouRN. 

K  2  Thi. 
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This  small,  but  charming  village,  is  fifteen  miles  fronrfebe 
metropolis,  and  beautifully  situated  on  a  rising  ground*, 
with  meadows  down  to  the  river  Lea ;  it  is  also  watered  bj 
the  New  River,  which  passes  near  the  church  towardi 
London. 

The  manor  was  granted  by  William  L  to  Hugh  de  Gren- 
tesmaisnill,  who  settled  it  on  his  wife  Adcliza;  after  her 
death  it  became  the  inheritance  of  Ivo,  her  fourth  son,  oq 
the  decease  of  his  elder  brothers.  He  gave  Broxboum  to 
the  abbey  of  Ikrmondsey,  on  account  of  its  being  the 
place  of  Us  mother^s  sepulture;  the  grant,  however,  waa 
disputed,  and  reassumed  by  Robert  Blanchmains,  earl  of 
Leicester,  who  had  married  Petronill,  daughter  of  Hughf  a 
descendant  of  Ivo;  they  jointly,  with  the  consent  also  of 
their  sons,  granted  this  manor  to  the  knights  of  St.  Jobo 
of  Jerusalem,  who  retained  it  till  the  dissolution  of  tha 
priory. 

The  prior  and  chapter  of  St.  John's  Hospital,  bad  given 
the  church  of  Broxbourn,  with  all  its  revenues^  to  Richard 
Fitz  Neal,  bishop  of  London,  and  his  successors,  under  the 
yearly  pension  of  four  marks  of  silver.    It  appears,  there- 
fore, that  this  church  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
bishops  of  London,  from  the  reign  of  Richard  I.;  and  thos« 
prelates,   from  the  period  that  a  vicarage  hath  been  en- 
dowed here,    have   been  proprietors  of  the  rectory,   and 
patrons  of  the  vicarage.     Bishop  Compton,  granted  l(tf»  lOs^ 
to  be  paid  yearly  to  the  bishop,  and  30/.  per  annum  to  the 
vicar  and  his  successors.     Though  this  parish  is  in  the  hun- 
dred of  Hertford,  the  greatest  part  of  which  is  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Lincoln,  yet  being  in  the  deanery  of  Braughing,  it 
is  in  the  diocese  of  London,  and  for  that  reason  exempt  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,   and  from  any 
archdeacon  under  him^    besides,  being  a  peculiar  of  the 
bishop  of  London,  it  is  exempt  also  from  the  archdeacon  of 
Middlesex,  to  whom  the  deanery  of  Braughing  is  subject, 
and  pays  no  procurations  nor  synodals  to  him. 

After  the  dissolution  of  St.  John's  priory,  Henry  VllL 
sold  Broxbourn,  and  its  appurtenances,  for  1339/.  to  John 

Cock, 
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Cocky  Esq.  who  was  afterwards  sheriff  of  the  counties  of 
Herts  and  Essex  *,  and  master  of  requests  in  the  reigns  of 
Edward  VI.  and  Mary  I.  His  son  Henry  f,  knighted  by 
queen  Elizabeth,  left  a  daughter  and  coheiress,  who  mar- 
ried Sir  Robert  Oxenbridge,  whose  daughter  Ursula,  har* 
ing  married  Sir  John  Monson,  installed  a  knight  of  ths 
Bath  at  the  coronation  of  Charles  I.  the  manor  came  into 
his  family,  in  which  it  remained  till  the  death  of  the  late 
lord  Monson ;  when  it  became  the  property,  by  purchase, 
of  Jacob  Bosanquet^  Esq.  one  of  the  directors  of  the  East 
India  Company. 

The  house  at  Broxbournbury,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Bo>- 
sanquet,  is  a  noble  structure,  in  the  midst  of  the  park;  and 
at  a  small  distance  from  it  were  offices,  erected  in  a  qua* 
drangle,  on  the  same  plan  with  the  Royal  Mews  at  Charing 
Cross,  but  which  were  lately  taken  down.  They  were 
placed  behind  a  large  plantation  of  trees,  which  circum- 
stance in  a  great  measure  concealed  them  from  public  view. 
A  neat  portico  lodge  has  been  recently  added  to  the  improve- 
ments, by  Mr.  Bosanquet. 

The  antient  manor,  denominated  the  Base  or  Baas,  was 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  the  seat  of  Sir  William  Say,  a 
principal  person  in  this  county,  who,  with  his  family,  were 
considerable  benefactors  to  the  church.  This  manor  ha» 
descended  with  the  manor  of  Hoddesdon,  and  is  now  part 
of  the  property  of  the  marquis  of  Salisbury. 

The  Spital  Brook,  a  small  stream  in  the  high  road  be- 
tween Broxboum  and  Hoddesdon,  appears  to  have  been  so 
called  from  passing  through  the  estate  of  the  Knights  Hos- 
pitallers. 

A  very  neat  almshouse  adorns  the  Tillage ;  it  was  eicccted 
by  lady  Monson.  Sir  Richard  Lucy,  also  founded  here  a 
school,  and  endowed  it  with  IHl.  per  annum. 

*  Herts  and  Essex,  till  the  eighth  of  Elizabeth,  were  served  by  oot 
sheriff,  sometimes  for  the  space  of  sevea  years. — Salmon. 

t  Sir  Henry  entertained  /ames  L  in  his  journey  from  Scotland,  as  welt 
^  the  peat  officen  of  state,  &c.  who  bad  come  to  meet  htxn. 
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The  church  is  situated  at  some  distance  from  the  liigti 
road^  on  the  banks  of  the  New  River;  orerlooking  the 
river  Lea,  towards  Nasing  eastwardly,  and  Waltbatn  Ab* 
bey  and  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  towards  the  north.  It  is  an 
object  of  great  picturesque  beauty  from  every  p(Mnt  of 
view,  and  also  a  handsome  and  stately  fabric^  seenungly 
constructed  with  boulder,  about  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. ; 
many  of  the  nails  of  the  cases  in  which  the  boulder  was 
kept  till  it  acquired  a  state  of  solidity,  are  still  remaining 
in  the  wall.  The  building  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and 
aisles ;  part  of  the  east  end  has  been  repaired  with  bricks: 
The  tower  at  the  west  end  is  of  flints,  very  substantially 
compacted;  it  contains  five  deep-toned  bells, and  a  clock, 
and  is  surmounted  by  an  octagonal  spire,  besides  a  sancius 
bell  at  the  comer.  The  chapel  at  tl^  north-east  end,  was 
bulk  by  Sir  William  Say,  knt.  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  has  the  following  inscription,  intenected  by  the  arms  of 
Say,  round  the  frieze,  on  the  outside : 

**  Pray  for  the  welfayr  of  Syr  Wylyam  Say,  Rnygt,. 

WYCH  FODYD    Y18  CHAPEL  IN  HONOR  A  YE  TkENETE  THE  YEAR  OF 

CUR  Lord  God  1522." 

The  interior  of  the  church  is  spacious,  and  in  a  high  state 
of  elegant  embellishment,  through  the  liberality  of  the  pa^ 
rishioners,  one  of  whom  has  placed  a  neat  piece  of  staine4 
glass,  representing  the  Virgin  and  Child,  with  the  four 
evangelists  at  each  corner,  in  the  east  window.  The  pews 
are  convenient  and  handsome,  and  the  whole  body  of  the 
church  is  very  neat,  and  kept  in  good  order.  The  gal- 
lery at  the  west  end  was  erected  ^'  at  the  sole  chai^  of 
Sir  John -Fleet,  knt.  and  alderman  of  London;  for  the  use 
and  .benefit  of  the  Blue-coat  children  belonging  to  Cbrist^a 
Hospital,  harboured  in  this  parish,  Ao.  Dot.  1691  :'*  but 
having  been  for  a  long  time  disused  for  its  appropriated  pur- 
pose, it  now  serves  for  the  accorafiiodatkm  of  a  Sunday 
school,  which  has  been  promoted  by  means  of  the  rev. 
Mr.  Jones ^9  the  present  vicar;  the  gallery  also  contains  an 

—  'We  fed  ourselves  under  great  obligation  to  the  rev.  Mr.  Jones,  for 
hu  frieodly  reception  and  useful  iaformatioQ  re-specting  his  parish. 

organ, 
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organ,  by  Longman,  procured  by  the  same  liberal  endea. 
Toars,  which  adds  very  much  to  the  solemnity  of  devotion. 
Among  the  benefactions  recorded  here,  is  one  of  great  uti. 
lity  and  benevolence,  by  Marmaduke  Rawdon,  Esq«  who, 
in  1679,  caused  the  water  **  to  run  in  leaden  pipes  of  one 
inch  bore,  from  the  main  pipe  to  the  stone  image  in  Hod- 
desdon^  firom  six  o^clock  in  the  morning  to  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  the  snmmer  half  year ;  and  from  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning  to  eight  in  the  evening,  the  winter  half  year, 
for  ever.'* 

The  wood  cieling  of  the  ehancel,  built  by  Sir  William 
Say,  is  in  good  preservation,  and  has  various  devices  carved 
on  it  in  a  very  curious  manner,  such  as  roses,  crowns  of 
diorns,  stag's  heads,  which  Sir  William  bore  for  his  crest,  &c. 
In  the  windows  are  arms  of  the  alliances  of  Monson ;  they 
are  also  decorated  in  some  places,  with  the  white  rose,  an 
evident  mark  of  the  period  when  the  present  church  was 
feimded. 

Sir  William  Say^s  chantry  is  built  in  a  superior  style  of 
architecture,  and  consists  of  two  stories,  with  fire  places, 
probably  as  residences  for  the  priest  who  was  to  perform 
requiems  for  the  souls  of  him  and  his  family ;  the  windows 
of  these  apartments  are  very  narrow,  and  defended  by 
iron  bars. 

^^  Beneath  the  arch  which  separates  it  from  the  chancel^ 
if  an  elegant  altar-tomb  of  grey  marble,  of  a  reddish  -  hue ; 
having  a  rich  canopy,  supported  on  four  octagonal  co» 
lomns.  This  was  erected  in  memory  of  the  above  Sir 
William  Say,  who  died  in  December,  i529,  the  twenty* 
first  of  Henry  the  Eighth;  and  his  ^^  wyffs,  Genevese, 
and  Elizabyth."  On  the  sides  of  the  tomb  have  been 
brass  plates,  containing  the  arms  of  the  family,  together 
with  ten  others  of  whole-length  figures,  all  which  are 
gone:  and  i^ainst  the  east  end,  under  the  canopy,  have 
been  brasses,  representing  a  knight,  and  two  ladies,  kneel- 
ing beneath  a  representation  of  the  Trinity.  On  the  upper 
part  of  the  canopy,  the  crest  of  the  Say^s,  a  stages  head,  is 
repeated  on  different  shields. 

«  Beneath 
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'<  Beneath  the  arch  between  the  chancel  and  tlie  soutft 
chapel,  is  a  large  altar-tomb  in  memory  of  Sir  John  Say,  knt. 
and  Elizabeth,  his  wife.  On  the  slab  which  covers  the 
tomb,  are  brasses  of  the  knight  and  his  lady  r  the  former  in 
armour,  with  his  tabard  of  arms  above,  gauntlets  on  his 
hands,  and  a  long  sword  coming  before  him.  His  lady  is 
richly  apparelled  in  a  close  dress,  with  a  narrow  waist,  and 
an  outward  cloak,  blazoned  with  the  arms  of  Cheyne,  of 
Cambridgeshire.  She  has  on  a  necklace  of  jewellery  work, 
wrought  with  pearls:  on  her  left  hand  are  three  rings;  on 
ber  right  hand,  one.  Her  head- dress  is  very  singular ;  her 
bair  being  turned  back,  and  closely  trussed  up  in  a  sort  of 
cap  of  rich  lace,  from  which,  by  means  of  wires,  a  sent  of 
lappet,  of  very  great  size,  is  suspended.  Between  the 
beads  of  these  figures,  as  well  as  at  the  comers  and  on  the 
sides  of  the  tomb,  are  the  arms  of  Say,  impaling  those  of 
Cheyne,  several  times  repeated*.  Over  the  centre  shield, 
at  the  top,  is  placed  the  crest  of  the  Says,  with  the  helmet 
and  mantle.  Round  the  verge  of  the  tomb  is  a  mutilated 
inscription  in  raised  letters:  this  is  as  follows;  the  words  in 
Italics  being  supplied  from  Weever. 

Here  lyeth  Dame  Elyzabeth,  somtyme  wyf  to  Sifr  John  Sa^y 
KnygMy  davcter  to  Lawrence  Cheyne^  Esqfwjer  of  Cambrig^ 
shire ;  a  woman  of  noble  blode,  and  most  noble  in  gode  maners, 
wkich  decessed  the  xxr  day  of  Sepiem.  A.  M.  cccc  Ixxiii.  and 
entired  in  this  Charch  of  Brokesborn  abydyng  the  bodye  of  her 
said  Hosbaod.    Whose  Soules  God  Bryog  to  Eyerlast^ng  l^. 

Many  ancient  brasses,  besides  those  above  described,  were 
formerly  in  this  church,  and  some  yet  remain ;  but  of  these 
several  are  now  covered  by  the  pews  of  the  chancel.  One 
of  them  represents  a  priest,  holding  a  chalice;  with  alahef 
proceeding  from  his  mouth,  thus  inscribed : 

*  These  amis  represented  in  their  proper  colours,  by  means  of  pastes 
of  red,  blue,  aod  Mack,  which  are  let  into  the  brasses;  the  brass  itself 
being  employed  to  represent  the  yellow  parts  of  the  arms,  and  a  white 
metal  somewhat  like  tin,  to  describe  tiiose  intended  to  be  white.  I1iis 
seems  to  be  the  mode  of  describing  arms,  in  use  previously  to  the  intro- 
duction of  engraved  lines  ui  different  directions. 

4  .  Si 
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$1  qnis  eris  quf  ttaksiiis  sta  pl«ge  plora 

Su  qe  eris  ftxeA  qe  quod  es  p  me  precor  ora. 

At  the  corners,  also,  are  labels,  with  the  words  Jhu  mercy; 
and  Lady  helppe.  Another  slab  in  this  chancel  is  inlaid  with 
a  male  figure,  in  a  cloak  with  open  sleeves,  in  the  centre, 
and  the  emblems  of  the  Evangelists  at  the  corners :  from  his 
Bioutb  proceeds  a  label,  with  this  sentence: 

Miserere  mci  De'  sedm  magna  unarn  tuam. 

In  the  north  aisle  is  a  slab,  inlaid  with  curious  brass 
figures  of  John  Borrell,  sergeant  at  arms  to  Henry  thd 
Eighth;    Elizabeth,  his  wife;  and  their  children,  eight 
sons  and  three  daughters.    The  sergeant  is  depicted  in  plate 
armour,  with  roundels  at  the  knees  and  elbows;  on  his  head 
ft  helmet,  the  vizor  up;  both  hands  have  gauntlets,  and  his 
right  hand  sustains  the  ihace :  he  has  on  a  sword  and  dagger, 
and  his  feet  rest  upon  a  dormant  lion.     His  lady  is  arrayed 
10  th^^nard  hetld  d^ess  o^  the  timie.     His  arms  are  a  saltire 
betw^n  four  leaves  in  base,  on  a  chief,  a  tyger's  head 
erased  between  Vko  battle  axes.    At  the  sides  of  the  slab 
are  labels,  cJontaimng  the  sentences  Espoier  en  DieUy  and 
/  trust  in  God,  alternately.     According  to  Weever,  the 
^rgeant  died  in  1531. 

Among  the  oth^r  monuments,  are  several  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  Cock  and  Monsoh  families;  one  of  which,  in  the 
<^banci^],  eriected  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Henry  Coc;k,  keeper 
of  the  wardrobe  to  queen  Elizabeth  and  James  the  First,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  seventy-one,  in  March,  1609,  is  coo- 
fitructed  in  a  ver^  stately  manner,  but  is  now  greatly  in 
want  of  reparation.  Near  it  is  the  monument  of  William 
Gamble,  alias  Bowyear,  having  beneath  the  inscription  a 
grotesque  carving,  consisting  of  various  specimens  of  osteo- 
logy, exhibited  in  eight  compartments,  as  through  a  shop 
window.  The  mOst •  elegant  monument  lately  erected,  rer' 
cordtf  the  virtue^  of  Henrietta,  daughter  of  Sir  George 
Araiyttfge,  of  Kirklees,  in  the  county  of  York,  baronet, 
and  wife  of  Jacob  Bosanquet,  of  Bro^bouirn  Bury,  Esq* 
fHiodied  at  the  age  of  thirty- one,  ihOftdbei'^  1797.  The 
Vol*  VI.    No- 1525.  L  uppttf 
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upper  part  displays  a  pyramid^  on  which  is  sculptured  a 
fine  female  figure,  bearing  an  inverted  torch,  and  mourn- 
fully reclining  on  an  urn  overhung  by  a  drooping  willow. 
The  inscription  also  commemorates  the  exemplary  character 
of  Elizabeth,  relict  of  Jacob  Bosanqtiet,  of  the  city  of 
London,  Esq.  who  lived  a  widow  thirty-nine  years,  and 
died  at  the  age  of  seventy-three,  in  January,  1799.  Be- 
vieath  are  the  arms  of  Bosanquet,  impaling  Armytage*  Sic 
William  Monson,  and  his  lady,  who  founded  the  alms- 
house in  Broxbourn  ;  Sir  John  Baptist  Hickes,  bart.  who 
died  in  November  179 1 ,  aged  seventy ;  Thomas  Jones,  Esq. 
formerly  one  of  his  maj^ty^s  judges  of  the  supreme  court 
of  New  York,  in  North  America,  with  the  following  in- 
scription :  . 

Near  this  place  lies  interred  the  Body  of  Thomas  Jones,  Esq. 
late  one  of  his  Majesty^s  Judges  of  the  Sapreme  Court  of  the 
province  of  New  York,  in  North  America,  who  having  suffered 
severe  hardships  and  great  personal  injuries,  dnriog  the  troubles 
in  America ;  for  his  firm  attachment  to  the  British  constitution, 
and  unshaken  loyalty  to  his  present  majesty,  (under  whom  he 
held  different  civil  commissions)  came  to  England  for  the  reco* 
very  of  his  health ;  and  being  by  an  act  of  attainder  passed  in 
the  state  of  New  York,  deprived  of  his  large  property,  and  pre- 
vented from  returning  to  his  native  country,  settled  at  Hoddes- 
don,  in  this  parish ;  and  having  by  the  polite  and  friendly  atten- 
tion  of  the  inhabitants  found  it  a  most  desireable  residence,  he 
died  there  July  25,  1792,  aged  sixty-one  years.  His  widow, 
from  tender  respect  to  his  memory,  erected  this  monument  to  an 
affectionate  and  most  indulgent  husband,  a  sincere  friend,  a  kind 
master^  a  benevolent  member  of  society,  and  a  loyal  subject. 

By  strangers  honoured ! 
And  by  strangers  mourn'd! 

William  Peeue  Williams,  Esq.  editor  of  tlie  Reports, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  seventy -three,  in  June,  1736,  has 
also  a  memorial  in  this  church.  The  font  is  antient;  the 
bason  is  supported  by  a  column  in  the  centre,  surrounded 
by  eight  smaller  pillars. 

Among  the  present  residents  in  Broxbourn,  is  Sir  Everani 

Bttckworth  Herne^  bart> 

HODDESDON, 
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HODDESDON, 

sixteen  miles  and  a  half  rrom  the  metropolis,  lies  in  the 
parishes  of  Broxbourn  and  Am  well,  to  the  former  of  which 
it  is  principally  a  hamlet ;  it  is  a  great  thoroughfare,  and  a 
market  town. 

This  town,  though  an  hamlet,  3*et  seems  to  have  been  a 
distinct  manor  in  the  Conqueror^s  reign,  for  in  bis  survey 
it  is  thus  recorded  :  ^*  In  Breachings  hundred.     Filia.  Ba- 
dtdphi  Tailgebosch  tenuit  in  Hodesdon  quatuor  Hidas  dc 
Feodo  Hugonis  de  BellecawpOj  i.  e.   The  daughter  of  Ralph 
de  Tailgebosch,  held  four  hides  in   Hodesdon,  of  the  fee 
of  Hugh  Beauchamp.''    It  seems  by  this  record,  that  Hod- 
desdon  then  lay  in  the  hundred  of  Braughing,  but  in  Ed- 
ward I.*8  reign  Stephen  de  Bassingburne,  lord  of  it,  claimed 
by  the  grant  of  king  John,  a  park,  free  warren,  waif,  &c. 
in  his  manor  of  Hodesdon,  in  the  hundred  of  Hertford,  be- 
fore the  justices  itinerant.     Hoddesdon  was  afterwards  held 
by  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  assisted  Richard  III.   in 
his  nefarious  practices;  but  being  found  to  adhere  to  Henry, 
earl  of  Richmond,  he  was  executed,  without  trial,  at  Sa- 
lisbury, and  his  estate  forfeited.     The  next  possessor  was 
Sir  William  Say,  whose  daughter  Elizabeth  married   Wil- 
liam lord  Mountjoy,  and  Mary  espoused  Henry  Bourchicr, 
earl  of  Essex. 

King  Henry  VIII.  by  charter  dated  in  the  twenty-seventh 
of  his  reign,  granted  to  the  earl  of  Essex,  who  then  had  a 
fair  house  at  the  Base,  and  Mary  his  wife,  a  market  to  be 
held  in  Hoddesdon  every  Thursday  weekly,  and  a  fair  for 
tiiree  da^'s,  The  earl  of  Essex  had  an  only  daughter,  wlio 
was  married  to  Sir  William  Parre,  lord  Parrc  of  Kendal, 
whose  son  was  created  earl  of  Essex,  and  marcjuis  of  Xorih- 
amplon,  and  then  in  possession  of  this  manor. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  by  charter  dated  January  4,  1560, 
granted  a  grammar  school  to  be  kept  in  Hodesdon,  and  in. 
corporated  it  with  various  privileges. 

In  this  reign  a  dispute  arose  between  the  bailiffs  of  Hert- 
ford ^nd   Hoddesdon,    respecting  the  market  days  inter. 

L  2  fering 
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fering  with  each  other;  since  that  period  the  approximity 
of  Hertford  and  Ware,  has  been  prejudicial  to  the  market 
at  this  place. 

The  manor  came  at  length  to  the  possession  of  Robert^ 
earl  of  Salisbury,  from  whom  the  present  marquis  .of  Sa- 
lisbury,  is  lineally  descended.  The  manor  of  Base,  which 
WSLS  antiently  the  seat  of  Sir  William  Say,  lord  of  this 
manor  in  the  time  of  king  Edyirard  IV.  bath  alwajw  gone 
along  with  the  manor  of  Hoddesdon,  and  belongs  to  the  same 
noble  owner. 

Here  was  a  chapel  erected  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  tot 
the  ease  of  tlie  inhabitants,  founded  by  sucb  o£  hoth  pa* 
rishes  as  dwelt  near  it,  and  by  them  kept  in  repi^ir;  but 
through  negligence,  it  became  in  time  so  ruinous,  that  it 
was  lately  pulled  down  to  save  charges,  and  nothing,  now 
remains  of  it  but  the  clock  fayouse,  which  is  kept  up  for  the 
conveniency  of  the  place.  A  handsome  brick  structuxe 
serves  as  a  place  of  worship  for  the  hamlet;  though  the 
principal  inhabitants,  resort  to  the  mother  church  of  Broz- 
bourn. 

The  market  house  is  an  antient  wooden  structure,  with 
grotesque  carving ;  and  in  the  front  is  the  stone  figure  of 
Diana,  who  supplies  the  town  with  water,  agreeably  to  the 
will  of  Mr.  Rawdon,  as  mentioned  under  Brozbourn;  to 
this  mode  of  supply  Prior  refers  in  the  following  couplet: 

<^  A  nymph  with  an  urn  that  divides  the  highway, 
And  into  a  puddle  throws  mother  of  tea." 

There  is  no  particular  manufactory  at  Hoddesdon ;  but 
it  has  several  good  inns.  The  approach  to  the  town  from 
the  London  road  is  very  fine.  The  original  manor  bouse, 
probably  built  by  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  is  called  The 
Champion  House,  and  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  mode  of 
structure  during  the  reign  of  James  I. ;  it  was  lately  the 
residence  of  the  family  of  Dymock,  champions  at  the  co- 
ronation of  the  kings  of  England.  Hoddesdon  is  also  the 
residence  of  admiral  Williams,  and  of  various  respectable 
families. 

A  road 
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A  rood  to  the  left,  at  tiie  end  of  the  town,  leads  hy 
Hayleybary,  the  scat  of  William  Walker,  Esq.  to  Balls 
Parx,  and  to 

HERTFORD. 

The  hundred  and  town  of  Hertford,  was  parcel  of  tbo 
ancient  possessions  of  the  crown,  bnt  granted  by  queen 
Elizabeth  to  Sir  William  Cecil,  lord  Burkigb. 

Hertford  is  a  corporation,  the  county,  and  a  market  town ; 
|t  is  built  after  the  figure  of  a  Roman  Y,  the  castle  being 
plac^  between  the  horns ;  the  town  contains  several  streets 
wd  lanes,  as  High  Street,  the  Market  Place,  Church 
Street^  Cattle  Stree(,  St.  Andrews,  and  St.  John^s  Street, 
St.  Nicholas  Lane,  &c.  It  is  most  pleasantly  situated  in  a 
sweet  and  wholesome  air  a^d  a  dry  vale. 

A  great  controversy  has  arisen  anK)ng  antiqnaries,  con* 
cerning  the  original  name  of  Hertford;  some  will  have  it  to 
have  been  contracted  from  Herudford,  as  Bedc  wrote  it ;  and 
from  Herotford  into  Hertford,  signifying  a  lied  Ford,  &c. 

This  town  was  of  some  note  in  the  times  of  the  antient 
Qritaiiw^  who  called  it  Durocobriva.  In  the  Saxon  Hep* 
tarchy  it  was  accounted  one  of  the  principal  cities  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  East  Saxons,  where  the  kings  of  that  pro* 
viqce  often  kept  their  courts. 

When  king  Egbert  established  the  Saxon  monarchy,  he 
denominated  the  province  from  this  town,  and  made  it  the 
county  town,  as  the  most  convenient  place  for  the  go- 
vernor of  the  county,  and  the  management  of  its  concerns. 

Th^  Danes,  about  the  year  894,  entered  the  river  Lea^  a 
little  below  Bow,  with  their  light  pinnaces,  and  came  as  far 
d$  the  place  where  now  the  town  of  Ware  stands,  above 
twenty  miles  distant  from  London,  where  having  fortified 
themselves  in  a  fort,  they  assaulted  Hertford,  plundered 
and  destroyed  the  inhabitants,  and  burnt  their  houses;  in* 
somuch  that  king  Alfred,  who  then  reigned,  was  obliged  to 
levy  forces,  and  build  a  castle  in  this  town  for  the  security 
of  bis  subjects  3  and  when  the  Londoners  came  to  Hert* 
4  ford 
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ford  for  safety,  he  modelled  them  into  an  army  and  at- 
tacked the  fort,  but  was  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  four  prin- 
cipal officers. 

Next  year  Alfred  again  collected  his  forces,  and  having 
viewed  the  fort,  and  the  order  of  the  Danish  ships,  he 
contrived  to  drain  the  waters  of  the  river  and  straiten  i' 
with  stakes,  that  it  should  be  impossible  for  them  to  tow 
their  ships  back  ;  this  had  so  good  an  effect,  that  the  Danes 
were  forced  to  send  their  wives  to  the  East  Angles,  and  re- 
treat themselves  toward  Quat  Bridge,  another  fort,  which 
they  had  upon  the  Severn,  leaving  their  ships  to  the  Lon-r 
doners,  who  carried  some  of  them  home,  and  destroyed 
such  as  they  could  not  hawl  up  to  the  Thames,  the  English 
army  in  tlie  mean  time  pursuing  them  into  the  west. 

Alfred  left  this  town  to  his  son  and  successor,  king  Ed- 
ward senior,  who  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  reign,  com- 
manded a  borough  to  be  built  at  Herotford,  which  by  the 
assistance  of  his  soldiers,  was  compieated  in  two  years,  at 
the  costs  and  charges  of  the  king*. 

The  manor  of  this  town  was  continued  as  the  king*s  de- 
mesne ;  and  by  Domesday  Book  it  appears,  that  king  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor  was  lord ;  it  was  then  rated  at  ten  hides 
of  land,  and  had  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  burgesses,  and 
so  continued  under  king  Harold ;  but  when  William  the 
Conqueror  got  the  borough  into  his  power,  and  this  town  be- 
came  his  lordship,  he  not  only  seized  the  estates  of  such 
who  had  some  houses  in  the  borough,  but  altered  its  con- 
stitution, introducing  Norman  customs,  and  by  charter,  in- 
stitoting  a  certain  number  of  burgesses  to  represent  ail  the 
commons  of  the  borough,  whom  he  licenced  to  chuse  their 
bm^esses,  and  a  prefect  or  bailiff  to  collect  the  king^s  rent, 

*  It  was  a  parcel  of  theking^s  revenue,  aod  was  fortified  with  a  wall  of 
torf,  for  the  defence  of  the  king's  tenants,  which  is  the  proper  significa- 
tion of  the  word  Burgh,  from  whence  the  houses  in  it  were  ^lled  bur- 
gages, and  the  people  that  held  them  of  the  king,  tenants  in  burgage,  or 
burgesses.  'I1ie  king  being  lord  of  this  place,  gave  the  inhabitants  a  li- 
cence to  trade  under  his  protection,  paying  him  tolb  and  customs  for  that 
fiberty,  which  he  appointed  a  reeve  or  prefect  to  collect.  Tliis  was  the 
original  of  borouglu  in  England. 

rolls 
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tolls  and  customs,  and  to  be  the  chief  ofEoer  of  the  bo- 
rough, lo  whom  the  king  allowed  203,  yearly  for  a  gown, 
and  to  chuse  a  steward  to  keep  courts  for  the  borough, 
where  wills  were  proved,  burgesses  elected,  rents  paid, 
controversies  determined,  by-laws  made,  offenders  pu« 
Dished,  fines  assessed,  services  performed,  and  officers 
chosen. 

This  monarch  gave  the  custody  of  the  castle  to  Peter  de 
Valoines,  whose  son  Roger  succeeded  him;  and  when  the 
crown  became  disputable,  obtained  a  confirmation  of  the 
grant  from  Maud  the  empress,  king  Henry  I.'s  daughter. 
He  had  only  three  daughters;  therefore  his  brother  ob< 
tained  the  government  of  the  castle,  which,  after  his  death, 
fell  to  Gunora,  who  married  Robert  Fitz- Walter :  he  re- 
fused  to  resign  it  to  king  Stephen,  who  would  have  seized 
it ;  in  the  reign  of  king  John,  Richard  de  Monfichet  was 
{governor  of  the  castle,  and  forester  of  Essex,  but  he  sold 
them  to  the  king  for  one  hundred  marks,  who  committed 
it  to  the  care  of  Roberl  Fitz- Walter,  and  not  long  after  te 
Walter  Godarvil,  knt.  a  follower  of  Faulx  de  Brent. 

Lewis,  dauphin  of  France,  who  came  over  to  assist  the 
barons  against  their  king,  besieged  this  castle;  but  Walter 
Godarvil  defended  it,  and  slew  many  of  the  French,  but  at 
length  was  forced  to  surrender  the  town,  on  condition,  that 
the  goods,  horses  and  arms  of  the  burgesses  might  be  se- 
cured. Lewis  kept  it  but  a  little  while  before  he  surrendered 
it  to  king  Henry  III.  who  constituted  first  Richard  Argen- 
tine,  then  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Essex  and  Hertford,  go- 
vernor. About  this  time  Alexander  de  Swereford,  gave  all 
his  lands  and  rents  in  this  town  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital, near  Smithfield,  London ;  then  Stephen  Segrave, 
Peter  de  Thany,  Richard  Monfichet,  and  William  de  Va- 
lence ;  after  whom  it  returned  to  the  crown,  and  king  Ed- 
ward UL  granted  it  to  John  of  Gaunt,  earl  of  Richmond, 
and  afterwards  duke  of  Lancaster,  that  he  might  have  jm 
bouse  there  suitable  to  his  quality,  and  keep  a  decent  ha- 
bitation.    It  is  called  in  the  grant  the  honour  of  Hertford. 

At 
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At  this  period  the  town  was  found  by  inquisition  to  haT^ 
•Cftt  two  burgesses  to  parliament,  and  continued  to  doing 
till  the  reign  of  king  Henry  V.  whea  the  borough  growing 
poor  through  the  decay  of  trade,  the  bailift  and  burgesses 
petitioned  that  monarch  to  excuse  them,  who  consequently 
dispensed  with  them,  and  they  did  not  make  any  return^ 
till  the  reign  of  James  I. 

King  Henfy  VI.  in  1429,  kept  his  Easter  in  this  castle, 
and  by  charter,  confirmed  to  the  burgesses  and  tenaiilts  of 
the  town,  and  their  successors,  two  markets  weekly  ott 
Thursdays  and  Saturdays,  according  to  the  grant  of  king 
Edward  HI.  and  ordained,  "  That  no  markets  should  be 
held  at  Ware,  or  any  where  else  within  seven  miles,  onf 
those  days ;  if  tliere  were,  the  bailiffs  of  Hertford  nlkight 
seize  tlie  goods  there  to  be  sold,  as  forfeited  :**  Matgaret  of 
Anjou,  that  princess  consort,  had  a  jointure  On  this  eastle 
and  town,  and  courts  were  kept  in  her  name.  She  c6nsti* 
tuted  an  horse  fair  to  be  kept  in  such  a  place  within  the 
town  as  the  bailiffs  and  constables  should  think  fittlsst. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  Vli.  it  was  ordained  in  parlia- 
aient,  *'  that  measure3  and  weights  of  brass  should*  be  k^pt 
rn  this  town,  for  a  standard  for  the  use  of  the  coutity.*^ 
Henry  VIII.  after  his  father's  death,  granted  a  general  par- 
don to  all  the  burgesses. 

Mary  I.  by  her  charter  dated  1554,  incorporated  the  bo- 
rough by  the  name  of  a  bailiff  and  burgesses,  and  grantei^ 
tliem  a  perpetual  succession,  that  the  bailiff  should  be 
yearly  chosen  out  of  the  burgesses,  on  Thursday  afker  Mi- 
chaelmas Day ;  and  if  the  bailiff  died  within  the  year, 
another  should  be  chosen  within  sik  days  after  his  deceasey 
and  sworn  before  the  steward;  and  dl  constables'  to  bti 
chosen  at  the  same  time. 

Mary  limited  the  number  of  burgesses  to  sixteen,  and- 
ordered,  '*  That  the  bailiff  and  burgesses  whom  she'  theat 
tiO|Mtiaied  and  appointed,  should  clmse  their  succei^i%  otit- 
of  tile  tenants  and  inhabitants  resident  in  the  borough :  thistf 
the' bailiff  and  burgesses  of  Hettfdtd  should  yearly  hold  three 
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ttirs  in  the  town ;  on  the  nativity  of  St.  John  Baptist,  the 
«Te  and  morrow  of  the  same  feast;  on  St.  Simon  and  Jude; 
and  Passion  Sunday  in  Lent  for  the  like  time,  paying 
13i.  4d,  to  the  queen  at  Michaelmas,  yearly,  for  them." 

Qut*en  Elizabeth,  on  account  of  the  great  plague  in 
London  and  Westminster,  adjourned  the  Michaelmas  term 
to  the  castle  of  Hertford. 

That  queen,  by  charter  declared,  ''That  her  borough 
and  town  of  Hertford,  parcel  of  her  dutchy  of  Lancaster^ 
was  an  ancient  borough,  and  the  tenants  and  inhabitants  had 
enjoyed  divers  rights,  liberties  and  jurisdictions,  time  out 
«f  mind,  by  several  charters  of  her  progenitors,  and  con- 
firmed them  all ;  she  further  granted,  that  the  bailiff  and  bur« 
gesses  may  have  a  common  seal,  which  they  may  change  or 
break  at  pleasure ;  that  there  should  be  eleven  chief  bur- 
gesses, which  shall  be  the  common  council  in  the  borough, 
who  may  chuse  sixteen  assistants  to  the  bailifls  and  them- 
selves, and  they  shall  join  with  the  burgesses  in  chusing 
their  bailiff:  that  the  burgesses  and  bailiff  shall  have  on« 
market  every  Saturday,  and  two  fiiirs  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Andrew^s,  one  on  the  feast  of  St,  John  Baptist,  and  the 
other  on  the  nativity  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  and  two  other 
fairs  in  the  town  of  Hertford  on  Passion  Sunday  in  Lent, 
and  on  the  feast  of  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude,  on  their  vigib 
and  morrows,  with  all  the  profits  belonging  to  them,  pay- 
ing 1/.  6s.  Sd.  to  the  queen  for  all  rents  and  services." 

In  the  34  &  35  of  Eliz.  Michaelmas  Term  was  again  ad- 
journed from  Weitminster  to  the  castle  of  Hertford. 

James  I.  upon  a  contest  which  happened  between  Mi- 
chael Stanhope,  Esq.  and  the  bailiff  and  burgesses  of  thia 
corporation,  about  the  toll  of  their  market  and  commons^ 
gave  them  a  new  charter,  in  1605,  wherein  he  granted^ 
*'  That  their  borough  should  be  a  free  borough,  and  incor- 
porated by  the  name  of  the  Mayor,  Burgesses,  and  Com* 
monalty  of  the  borough  of  Hertford,  and  by  that  name 
diall  have  perpetual  succession,  purchase  lands  and  tene- 
ments, &c.  plead  and  be  impleaded  in  any  court  of  record. 
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'^  That  there  shall  be  ten  chief  burgesses  and  sixteen 
sistants  to  attend  the  mayor  in  aiia£^irs  of  the  borough: 
that  the  mayor  and  chief  burgesses  shall  every  year  on  the 
feast  of  St.  Matthew,  chuse  two  of  the  chief  burgesses  in- 
habiting the  borough,  and  out  of  them  the  mayor,  bur- 
gesses and  assistants  shall  chuse  the  mayor  for  the  ensuing 
year,  who  upon  the  feast  of  St.  Michael  shall  be  sworn  be- 
fore the  steward  and  last  mayor,  and  the  rest  of  the  chief 
burgesses ;  and  if  the  mayor  die  within  a  year,  another 
shall  be  chosen  out  of  the  cliief  burgesses  within  six  days; 
and  if  any  of  them  die,  the  mayor,  and  the  other  chief  bur« 
gesses  shall  chuse  one  of  the  assistants  into  his  place,  wbo 
shall  be  sworn  ut  supra. 

^*  That  the  mayor  and  burgesses  shall  have  one  fair  to  be 
held  yearly  within  the  borough,  on  the  feast  of  St.  Philip 
and  James,  May  1,  and  on  the  vigil  and  morrow  of  the 
-same ;  and  one  market  on  Saturdays  weekly,  with  the  stal- 
lage, toll,  and  all  other  profits  of  the  same,  to  bold  of  the 
king,  as  of  his  castle  of  Hertford,  by  fealty  only,  paying  to 
the  king  for  the  hall  2^.  and  for  the  toll  of  the  market  6^  Sd. 
at  the  feast  of  St.  Michael.'' 

The  mayor  and  burgesses  of  this  borough,  during  thia 
reign,  presented  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Comiaona, 
cUiming  their  antient  right  to  send  two  burgesses  to  parlia- 
ment: a  committee  was  thereupon  ap[K)inted  to  examine 
records,  and  make  their  report  to  the  house,  which  pro- 
duced a  great  debate,  whether  their  long  discontinuance  had 
not  destroyed  their,  right  of  election  ?  Bi^  it  was  at  length 
ac^reed,  *^  That  to  send  and  maintain  burgesses  in  parlia- 
ipent  was  no  franchise,  but  a  service,  and  could  not  be  lost 
by  discontinuance ;  and  so  it  was  resolved  that  this  borough 
should  for  the  future  send  two  burgesses  to  parliament;'* 
and  accordingly  a  writ  was  immediately  dispatched  for  their 
election,  and  William  Ashton,  Esq.  and  Thomas  Fan- 
shaw,  Esq.  were  chosen ;  and  going  to  Oxford,  were  ad« 
mitted  into  the  parliament  there  sitting,  as  members  for 
this  borough. 
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The  privil^e  of  electing  in  this  borough  was  at  first  per 
iurgenses  Burgi;  that  is,  by  the  major  and  burgesses  of 
the  corporation ;  but  during  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  all  the 
inhabitants,  who  were  housekeepers,  were  introduced  by  an 
high  hand  to  out-vote  the  freemen,  and  then  the  return  ran 
per  Burgenses  K  Inhabitantes ;  since  that  time,  all  inha- 
hitants  of  the  borough,  who  contribute  to  the  church  and 
poor,  have  Toices  at  all  their  elections,  and  are  so  re. 
turned. 

Here  formerly  were  five  churches.  The  church  be- 
longing to  the  priory,  built  in  the  time  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  by  Ralph  Limesy,  his  sister's  son,  who  had 
forty-one  manors,  and  the  lands  of  Christina,  one  of  the 
sisters  of  Edgar  Etheling,  and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
Mary ;  which  was  made  a  parish  church  after  the  Dissolu- 
tion ;  and  being  rebuilt  by  Thomas  Willis,  who  had  ob« 
tained  the  manor  and  site  of  the  monastery,  it  was  dedi< 
cated  in  1629  to  St.  John  Baptist,  but  was  afterwards  de- 
molished by  order  of  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  the  diocesan. 

All  Saints,  a  vicarage  in  the  patronage  of  the  crown; 
endowed  by  Sir  John  Harrison,  knt.  patron  of  St.  John's 
church,  which  he  obtained  to  be  united  with  this,  with  all 
the  impropriate  tithes  of  that  parish,  except  those  of  his 
own  iSnds;  Sir  John  was  allowed  the  alternate  presenta- 
tion.  Mr.  Gabriel  Barber  also  annexed  to  this  church  all 
the  tithes  of  the  liberty  of  Brickenden,  in  which  this  church 
stands,  except  of  the  demesne  lands. 

This  church  stands  on  the  south  side  of  the  town,  and 
contains  two  aisles,  a  nave,  chancel,  and  square  tower;  in 
which  are  eight  good  bells,  and  on  it  a  tall  spire  covered 
with  lead*  Li  the  church  is  an  handsome  gallery,  with  an 
organ,  a  seat  for  the  mayor  and  aldennen,  and  the  gover- 
nors of  Christ's  Church  Hospital. 

In  this  church  are  tombs  to  the  memory  of  Sir  John  Chap- 
peline,  formerly  vicar ;  Isabell  Newarch,  maid  of  honour 
to  Isabel,  queen  of  England,  and  second  wife  to  king 
Richard  I. ;  Lewis  Baysbury,  chaplain  to  king  Henry  VI. 
and  prebendary  of  Lincoln ;  William  Wake,  and  Joan  his 
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wife,  master  of  tbe  faorge  of  John  duke* of  Bedford,  and  snr- 
Yeyor  to  king  Henry  VI. ;  and  John  Prest,  porter  to  Katberine, 
queen  of  England,  and  wife  to  king  Henry  V. ;  Sir  John 
Harrison,  knt.  a  commissioner  and  farmer  of  the  customs, 
and  member  of  parliament  for  Lancaster,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  and  Charles  II. 

St.  Andrew's  Church,  with  the  ehapd  of  St.  Mary,  is 
a  rectory,  antiently  in  the  patronage  of  the  duchy  of  Lan- 
caster, and  in  the  presentation  of  the  chancellor  of  that 
duchy.  The  building  gives  name  to  the  adjoining  street. 
It  contains  a  body,  two  small  aisles,  a  chancel,  and  a 
tower,  in  which  are  four  small  bells,  and  on  it  a  low  spire, 
covered  with  lead.  It  has  been  lately  very  neatly  re- 
paired. 

St.  Mary's  church,  stood  near  St.  Mary  Street,  but  ia 
now  quite  demolished. 

St.  Nicholas's  church,  gave  name  to  the  street.  It  was 
anciently  in  the  patronage  of  the  dukes  of  Lancaster,  but  is 
now  annexed  to  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew. 

In  these  parishes  are  divers  manors. 

Brickenden,  in  the  parish  of  All  Saints.  King  Edward 
die  Confessor  gave  this  manor  to  the  canons  of  Waltham 
Cross,  who  held  it  at  the  general  survey ;  it  was  rated  at  five 
hides;  Robert  de  Valence,  in  the  time  of  Henry  11.  ap- 
propriated the  tithes  of  the  manor  to  the  abbey,  by  which 
they  were  both  held  at  the  Dissolution,  when  the  manor  was 
given  by  king  Edward  VL  to  John  Aleyn,  who  sold  it  to 
Sir  Stephen  Soam ;  his  posterity  enjoyed  it  till  it  was  sold 
to  Sir  Edward  Clerke,  citizen  and  lord  mayor  of  London, 
in  1697,  whose  posterity  enjoyed  it  for  some  time.  The 
manor  afterwards  belonged  to  the  family  of  Morgari,  and  is 
now  inhabited  by  Mr.  Blackmore. 

Little  Amwell,  in  the  parish  of  All  Saints.  William 
the  Conqueror  gave  the  manor  to  Ralph  de  Limesay,  who 
held  it  for  four  hides  and  an  half.  Alan,  his  son,  gave  it 
to  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Waltham,  by  whom  it  was  held 
till  the  Dissolution,  when  Henry  VIII.  gave  ie  to  Leonard 
Chamberlain,  Esq.  and  Richard  Andrews^  gent.;   whenoo 

it 
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It  hat  pasMcl  to  several  possessors.  At  Little  Amwell  has 
been  lately  erected  The  East  India  Company's  College. 
The  principles  of  this  foundation  are  best  known  from  the 
report  published  by  the  Company,  in  the  **  Establishment  of 
the  East  India  College,  for  the  education  of  young  persons 
intended  to  be  appointed  to  the  civil  service  of  tbe  honour- 
able East  India  Company  in  India."  * 

Balls, 

*  71)6  object  of  this  establishment  n,  to  provide  a  supply  of  persons 
Ally  qualified  to  discharge  tlie  various  and  important  dutiei  required  from 
the  dvil  servaotf  of  the  Company,  in  administering  the  government 
of  India. 

Within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  a  great  change  has  taken  place  in 
(he  state  of  the  Company's  afluirs  in  that  country :  the  extension  of  em- 
pire has  been  followed  by  a  great  increase  of  power  and  authority ;  and 
pemoB  of  the  same  description,  who,  before,  had  acted  in  the  capacity 
of  factors  and  merchants,  are  now  called  upon  to  administer,  throughout 
Hmr  respective  districts,  an  extensive  system  of  iinance ;  and  to  lill  the 
important  offices  of  magistrates,  ambassadors,  and  provincial  governors. 

As  this  extension  of  dominion  in  India  hath  been  gradual,  the  want^i 
thence  arising  have  not  hitherto  been  provided  in  any  way  fitted  to  supply 
them:  for  though  the  private  and  solitary  studies  of  individuals  have 
enabled  them  to  discharge,  with  ability  and  honour,  the  duties  devolved 
upon  them ;  yet  the  growing  exigencies  of  territories  so  enlarged  have 
loudly  called  for  an  establishment  at  home,  which,  upon  a  wise  and  well* 
adapted  system,  might  provide  and  prepare,  in  the  most  direct  manner, 
a  uiccession  of  civil  servants,  for  their  destined  functions. 

The  necessity  of  such  an  establishment,  so  generally  felt  in  England, 
induced  the  Company  to  expect  that  some  institution  would  have  ^^ risen, 
immediately  applicable  to  the  supply  of  their  wants.  But  all  hopes  from 
other  quarters  having  been  disappointed,  they  judged  it  to  be  a  duty  in- 
cumbent upon  themselves  to  devise  and  to  institute  a  pUui,  tiiat  might 
not  only  fill  up  the  time  of  those  young  persons  designed  for  the  civil  ser- 
vice of  India  with  general  advantage ;  but  should  also  atTord  tlio  b(*st 
means  of  qualifying  them  to  discharge  the  duties  of  their  stations  tiicn! ;. 
and  to  send  them  thither  early  enough  to  engage  in  all  the  conc(Tns  uf 
active  life. 

Thb  plan  consists  of  a  College  for  the  reception  of  students  at  the  at^ 
of  fifteen,  to  remain  till  they  arc  eighteen ;  or  till  they  are  sent  by  the 
Court  of  Directors  to  their  respective  destinations. 

The  students  will  be  instructed,  by  courses  of  lectures,  upon  a  plan 
fimilar  to  that  adopted  la  the  univ(*rsitlcs. 

After 
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Balls,  was  so  called  from  the  antient  owner  Simon  de 
BaH,  one  of  the  burgesses  of  Hertford  26  Edw.  I.  From 
liim  it  passed  to  William  Hendmarsb,  whose  daughter  and 
kerr  Jane  carried  it  to  Richard  Willis,  Esq.  of  Horningsey, 
in  Cambridgeshire;  their  son  Thomas  sold  it  to  Sir  John 
Harrison^  \Kbose  posterity  enjoyed  it  till  it  descended  by 

marriage 

After  having  thus  provided  for  the  acquisition  of  learning  in  general, 
&  i»  further  intended  to  fitmish  them  with  the  means  of  instruction  in  the 
ciements  of  Oriental  literature.  For  this  purpose  they  will  not  only  be 
ta«ght  the  vudiments  of  the  Asiatic  languages,  more  especially  the  Aralnc 
aiid  Persian ;  but  be  made  acquainted  with  the  history,  customs,  and 
manners  of  the  different  nations  of  the  East ;  and  as  the  study  of  law  and 
political  economy  is  to  form  an  essential  part  in  the  general  s}'stem  of  edu- 
caiHoD,  it  will  be  required  that,  in  the  Irctures  upon  these  subjects,  parti* 
ciaiav  attention  be  given  to  the  explanation  of  the  political  and  commercial 
Kktions  subsisting  between  India  and  Great  Britain. 

Among  the  variety  of  studies  which  may  be  pursued  with  peculiar  ad-' 
itaiitage  in  this  country,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  very  ^^reat  poc- 
tioo  of  their  time  can  be  allotted  to  the  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  se- 
^veral  languages  of  the  East ;  but  it  is  presumed  that  the  main  object  of  the 
mstitution  will  be  attained,  if  the  students  be  well  grounded  in  therudi- 
Meots  of  the  two  languages  already  specified ;  and  that,  on  their  leaving 
the  college,  such  instructions  be  given  them  as  may  enable  them  to  pro^ 
lecHte  their  oriental  studies  during  their  passage  to  India. 

TbecoUegeis  to  be  under  the  direction  and  authority  of  a  principal  and 
several  professors* 

The  college  year  is  divided  into  two  terms,  the  first  con^sting  of 
twenty-twawedu,  and  the  latter  of  eighteen  weeks.  In  the  last  wedc  of 
Idir  first  term  of  each  year,  public  examinations  of  all  the  students  are 
Uden  by  the  professors  in  the  different  departments  of  literature  and 
fldence,.  under  the  superintendance  of  the  principal : 

]..  In-  oriental  literature.  2.  In  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy. 
3l  lb'  dassicai  and  general  literature.  4.  In  law,  history,  and  politiod 
economy. 

The  compensation  made  to  the  Company  by  the  students  of  the  college 
at  the  commencement  of  each  term,  is  fifly  guineas ;  for  which  they  are 
supplied  with  every  requisite  accommodation  during  that  term,  a  few  ar- 
tides  excepted  of  private  convenience.  The  utmost  attention  is  given,  in 
every  instance,  to  the  economy  of  the  institution,  consistent  with  the 
comfort  of  its  members.  AU  extravagance  among  the  students  is  dis- 
couraged, 
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marriage  to  the  noble  family  of  Townshend.  Lord  John 
Townshend,  brother  to  the  marquis,  is  the  present  pos- 
sessor. 

Sele,  an  hamlet  belonging  to  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew's; 
this  manor  was  given  by  William  the  Conqueror  to  Gosfrede 
de  Bechy  from  whom  it  passed  to  Hugh  de  la  Sele,  from 

whom  it  takes  its  name. 

Blackemere^ 

The  terms  of  admission  for  students  are  one  hundred  guineas  per  ao- 
nnm^  for  each  student ;  a  moiety  whereof  to  be  paid  at  the  commenoe- 
ment  of  each  tenn^  there  being  two  in  the  year^  besides  the  ex  pence  o£ 
books  and  stationary. 

Students  to  provide  themselves  with  a  table  spoon«  tea  spoon^  knife  and 
fork*  half  a  dozen  towels,  and  some  other  small  articles,  to  be  mentioaed 
totbem  at  the  time  of  their  admission  into  the  college. 

Candidates  for  admission  into  the  college  are  expected  to  be  wcU. 
grounded  in  arithmetic,  and  qualified  to  be  examined  in  Cxsar  and 
\*irgil,  the  Greek  Testament,  and  Xenophon. 

Ten  guineas  to  be  paid  on  leaving  the  college  by  each  student,  for  the 
use  of  the  philosophical  apparatus,  and  library. 

The  following  regulations  were  passed  at  a  Court  of  Directors,  held  on 
Wednesday,  30th  November,  1808. 

1.  The  college  being  hitended  to  carry  on,  by  the  mode  of  lectures, 
^dents  who  are  already  somewhat  advanced  in  classical  learning,  those 
who  should  repair  thither,  without  possessing  some  proticiency  in  that 
way,  could  not  profit  by  the  lectures  of  the  professors  of  classic^  and 
general  literature,  nor  receive  the  individual  tuition  they  might  enjoy  at  a 
school.  Young  men,  therefore,  who  have  not  acquired  a  tolerable  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Latin  language  and  the  Greek  Testament,  should 
postpone  their  entrance  into  the  college  tmtil  they  are  thus  furnished ;  and 
if  they  present  themselves  before,  there  will  be  an  absolute  necessity  for 
tending  them  back  to  their  school  studies,  until  they  are  better  qiiaVided. 
Students,  on  admission  into  the  college,  must  bring  from  the  places  at 
which  they  have  been  educated,  certiiicates  of  their  competency  in  the 
branches  here  mentioned. 

2.  It  is  prescribed  by  the  college  regulations,  that  students  shall  not, 
during  the  first  two  terms  of  their  attendance,  have  more  than  three  gui* 
neas  for  pocket  money  in  each  term,  nor  afterwards  more  than  four  gui- 
neas in  each  term.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  in  many  cases  pa- 
rents and  relations,  ignorant  of  this  rule,  or  inattentive  to  it,  have  sup-  • 
plied  young  men  with  pocket  allowances  upon  a  much  larger  scale,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  discipline  of  the  college,  and  of  the  young  men  them- 
selves.    Parents  amd  rtlatioiis  are  therefore  hereby  earnestly  exhorted  to 

conform 
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Blackemehe,  is  another  haoileti  in  tbe  same  parish,  the 
manor  at  the  survey  was  in  the  possession  of  Gosfrede  de 
Bech,from  whom  it  passed  through  many  hands  to  Sir  Stephen 
Slaney,  knt.  and  lord  mayor  of  London,  in  whose  family 
it  continued  till  it  determined  in  two  daughters,  whence  it 
passed  to  various  possessors. 

Having  visited  the  principal  manors  belonging  to  Hert« 
ford,  we  return,  merely  to  notice  the  stately  structure  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  serving  for  the  purposes  of  a  town  and 
county  hall;  the  market,  in  the  principal  street;  tbe  fine 

conform  punctually  to  the  regulations  on  this  head,  by  which  they  will 
save  young  men  from  temptation  to  negligence,  irregularity,  and  inexpe- 
dient  indulgences,  and  from  setting  a  bad  example  to  others. 

3.  l\vo  vacations,  amounting  to  three  months  in  each  year,  being  al« 
lowed  to  the  students,  they  vriil  be  expected,  during  term  time,  steadily 
to  apply  to  their  studies,  and  not  permitted  to  accept  invitations  to  enter- 
tainments or  parties  of  pleasure  out  of  college,  the  hours  of  relaxation  ia 
tt'hich  are  sufficient  for  health  and  recreation. 

Besides  the  college  above  described,  the  Company  patronize  a  school 
subordinate  to  it,  and  under  the  superintendance  of  the  principal,  into- 
^iv'hich  boys  may  be  admitted  at  an  early  age,  and  in  which  they 
will  be  taught  the  elements  of  general  learning,  and  such  other  accom- 
plishments as  are  the  usual  objects  of  instruction  in  the  larger  seminaries 
•of  this  country.  Especial  attention  will  be  paid  also  to  such  parts  of  edu- 
cation as  may  serve  to  qualify  them  for  public  business,  and  for  the  higher 
departments  of  commercial  life. 

Though  this  school  be  designed  as  introductory  to  the  college,  it  is  not 
to  be  understood  that  the  Company  is  pledged  to  make  it  the  sole  channel 
of  an  appointment  to  the  college  itself;  but  it  is  nevertheless  proper  to 
obsen-e,  that  those  who  shall  have  passed  through  both  institutions  will 
enjoy  the  advantage  of  an  uniform  system  of  education,  begun  in  early 
youth,  and  continued  to  their  departure  for  the  duties  of  their  public 
stations. 

Notwithstanding  that  an  intimate  connection  is  intended  to  subsist  be* 
tween  the  college  and  the  school,  it  is  nevertheless  to  be  understood,  that, 
whilst  the  college  is  exclusively'  appropriated  to  persons  designed  for  the 
civil  service  of  the  Company  abroad,  the  school  will  be  open  to  the  public 
at  large. 

The  annual  sum  of  seventy  guineas  is  to  be  paid  for  each  pupil  to  the 
head  master ;  which,  without  any  additional  charge,  will  include,  besides 
the  usual  course  of  classical  instruction,  the  French  language,  writing, 
arithmetic,  mathematrci,  drawing,  and  dancing* 

quadrangle 
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quadrangle  for  the  accommodation  of  five  hundred  children 
belonging  to  Christ's  Hospital,  London;  »nd  the  county 
gaol,  which  is  a  convenient  structure  for  its  purpose. 

The  principal  benedictions  to  Hertford  were,  to  the  town 
and  corporation,  by  king  Charles  11.  100/.  for  the  public 
use ;  Thomas  Tooke,  Esq.  who  gave  50/.  to  bring  water  to 
the  conduit  in  the  market  place ;  Roger  Daniel,  citizen  of 
London,  gave  5/.  per  annum  to  be  quarterly  distributed  to 
a  minister,  to  preach  a  sermon  at  All  Saints,  the  first  Thurs- 
day in  every  month;  lady  Mary  Harrison,  a  large  silver 
flagon,  for  the  use  of  the  communion  tabic  of  All  Saints 
church;  Richard  Hale,  Esq.  built  the  school  house,  and 
gave  an  annuity  of  40/.  per  annum  to  maintain  the 
schoolmaster  and  usher,  and  repair  the  school,  making 
the  mayor  and  chief  burgesses  governors  of  it;  but  re- 
serving the  choice  of  the  master  to  his  heirs,  unless 
minors,  and  then  the  governors  might  put  one  in;  Ber- 
nard Hale,  D.  D.  who  gave  100/.  per  annuyn  to  main- 
tain seven  poor  scholars  at  Peter's  House,  in  Cam- 
bridge, for  seven  years,  to  be  elected  out  of  this  free- 
school,  when  fit  for  the  university ;  Ralph  Minors,  school- 
master, gave  10/.  that  the  interest  of  it  should  purchase 
three  pair  of  white  gloves  for  the  mayor,  a  justice  of  peace, 
and  minister,  to  hear  the  scholars  orations  at  the  Christmas 
breaking  up,  and  the  overplus  to  be  given  to  tlie  deserving 
scholars,  or  poor. 

This  borough  hath  given  a  title  of  nobility  to  the  fa- 
milies of  Strongbow,  or  De  Clare,  Seymour,  and  Conway ; 
it  was  created  a  marquisate,  in  1793. 

Hertingfordbury,  was  granted  by  William  the  Con- 
queror to  Peter  de  Valoines ;  whence  it  descended  by  mar- 
riage to  lord  Talbot,  of  Goodrich  Castle,  in  Hereford- 
shire, from  whom  it  was  purchased  by  Edward  III.  and  an- 
nexed to  the  duchy  of  Lancaster.  It  was  sold  by  Charles  I. 
to  the  earl  of  Salisbury;  and  was  ultimately  purchased  by 
lord  chancellor  Cowper,  whose  descendant,  earl  Cowper, 
is  the  present  possessor^  whose  house  at  Cole  Green,  the 
£imily  mansion,  has  been  lately  taken  down,  bis  lordship 
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having  removed  to  Pans  anger,  in  a  more  eligible  and 
pleasant  situation.  A  large  oak  here  has  been  noticed  for 
its  size  upwards  of  a  century  since;  it  measures  seventeen 
feet  in  girth,  at  the  height  of  five  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
is  a  healthful  tree. 

The  church  contains  several  memorials  of  the  noble  fa- 
roily  of  Cowper,  particularly  a  noble  cenatoph  in  memory 
of  William,  second  earl  Cowper;  at  Hertingfordbury  Park, 
were  the  famous  pictures  of  the  Kit  Cat  Club. 

BISHOPS  HATFIELD, 
is  so  called,  because  it  has  from  the  reign  of  king 
Henry  I.  belonged  to  the  bishops  of  Ely ;  but  the  manor  was 
possessed  by  the  Saxon  kings,  until  king  Edgar  bestowed 
it  upon  the  monks  of  Ely,  who  were  lords  of  it  at  the 
Conquest;  we  find  it  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book,  under 
the  name  of  Terra  Abbatis  de  Ely.  In  Bradwatre  hundred, 
Mbas  de  Ely  tenet  Hetfelle  pro  XL.  Hidis^  se  dtferu 
debate  Kc.  It  continued  in  the  possession  of  the  Monks, 
till  king  Henry  I.  converted  the  monastery  of  Ely  into  a 
bishopric,  and  then  the  bishops  enjoyed  it  with  all  the  li- 
berties and  privileges  which  had  been  before  granted  to  the 
Monks  by  the  kings  Edgar,  Edward  the  Confessor,  and 
William  the  Conqueror ;  besides  those  that  king  Henry  L 
Richard  I.  John  and  Henry,  had  added,  as  free  warreu, 
Soc,  Sac,  Toll,  and  all  forfeitures. 

The  kings  of  England,  after  the  donation  of  the  manor, 
constituted  Hatfield  a  royal  palace ;  and  king  Edward  VI. 
received  his  education  here.  When  king  Henry  VIIL  died, 
the  earl  of  Hertford,  with  divers  other  lords,  conducted 
the  young  monarch  hence,  and  carried  him  with  a  great 
number  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  to  the  Tower  of  London, 
in  order  to  his  coronation.  In  this  palace  also  queen  Eli« 
zabeth  resided  at  the  death  of  queen  Mary,  and  was  re- 
moved on  Wednesday  November  23,  1558,  to  tlie  Charter 
House  in  London. 

The  bishop  of  Ely  afterwards  sold  the  manor  to  queen 
Elizabeth,  with  those  of  Little  Hadham  and  Kelshall,    in 

this 
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this  county ;  but  it  contiDued  not  long  in  the  crown,  for 
king  James  I.  exchanged  it  with  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  knt.  for 
Theobalds,  in  the  parish  of  Cheshunt.  He  had  been  pre- 
Tiously  created  lord  Cecil  of  Effingdon,  in  Rutlandsliire,  by 
James,  and  was  afterwards  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  viscount 
Cranbom,  in  Dorsetshire,  and  earl  of  Salisbury.  His  pos« 
terity  are  still  lords  of  this  manor,  and  have  a  noble  seat 
here,  the  most  honourable  James  Cecil,  marquis  of  Salis- 
bury, being  the  present  possessor. 

Historians  affirm,  that  WilUam  of  Hatfield,  the  second 
ton  of  king  Edward  III.  took  his  name  from  this  town,  be- 
ing his  birth  place,  atmo  1335;  but  the  author  of  the  Ad« 
ditions  to  Camden  says,  it  was  from  Hatfield  in  Yorkshire, 
because  queen  Philippa  his  mother  gave  five  marks  and  five 
nobles  per  annum  to  the  abbot  of  Roche,  to  pray  for  the 
soul  of  her  son;  it  is  most  probable  however,  that  he  took 
his  name  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  not  of  his  death. 

There  are  several  other  subordinate  manors  held  of  the 
manor  of  Hatfield :    Wood  Hall,    so  called   from    the 
abundance  of  wood  and  timber  growing  about  it.    It  was 
antiently  parcel  of  the  possessions  of  the  family  of  the 
Bassingburns,  whose  descendants  held  it  frou)  the  reign  of 
king  Edward  III.  to  that  of  queen  Elizabeth,  when  it  was 
sold  to  Sir  John  Boteler,  knt.  and  lord  mayor  of  London, 
in  1540.     His  posterity  afterwards  enjoyed  it ;  the  manor 
belongs  now  to   the  marquis  of   Salisbury.      Punsborne, 
so  called  from  its  situation   in  a  bottom,  was  parcel  of 
the  possessions  of  John  Fortescue,   in  the  reign   of  king 
Henry  VI.  whose  great  grandson,  Henry  Fortescue,    con- 
veyed it  to  the  crown  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  VIII. 
where  it  remained,  till  queen  Elizabeth  granted  it  to  Sir 
Henry  Cock,  knt.  by  the  name  of  Ponesborne,  alias  Pu- 
nesbome,  alias  Paysborn,  who  having  no  issue  male,  gave 
this  with  other  manors  to  Sir  Edmund  Lucy,  who  had  in  his 
life  time  luanried  Frances,  his  eldest  daughter ;  he  had  by 
her  only  one  daughter,  Elizabeth,  who  married  Sir  John 
Ferrers,  knt.  and  thereby  mado  him  lord  of  this  manor ;  it 
afterwards  had  ^iflScren^  owners.    Popes  and  Holbeach, 
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so  called  from  some  antient  lords.  Astwicke.  Simokbs 
Hide,  the  possession  of  Simon  Fitz  Ade,  who  was  lord  of 
it  in  1239,  23  Henry  III.  He  left  it  to  his  son  John  Fitz 
Simon,  whofe  poiterity  inherited  it  for  several  generations. 
HoLDWELL  and  Ludwick.  Brocket  Hall,  situated  on  a 
,hill  in  a  large  park,  well  wooded,  and  full  of  good  timber, 
inclofed  with  a  brick  wall  next  the  road,  a  mile  long,  and 
watered  by  the  river  Lea.  It  afterwards  by  the  marriage  of 
Mary,  the  heiress  of  Sir  John  Brocket,  knt  became  the 
lordship  of  Sir  James  Read,  bart.  her  son,  by  Sir  John 
Read,  bart.  It  now  belongs  to  lord  viscount  Melbcuirne* 
The  house  is  a  fine  structure,  by  Mr.  Paine. 

Hatfield  House,  the  magnificent  seat  of  the  marqui» 
of  Salisbury,  was  huilton  the  site  of  the  antient  episcopal  pa- 
lace by  Robert  first  earl  of  Salisbury.  The  house  is  of 
brick,  in  the  form  of  a  half  H.  In  the  centre  is  a  portico 
of  nine  arches,  and  a  lofty  tower,  on  the  front  of  which 
is  the  date  1611.  The  structure  has  a  very  antique  ap* 
pearance. 

The  noble  founder  inclosed  two  parks;  one  for  red,  and 
the  other  for  fallow  deer;  in  the  first  he  planted  a  fine  vine* 
yard,  which  was  in  existence  when  Charles  I.  was  conveyed 
here  a  prisoner  to  the  army. 

James,  the  fifth  earl,  suffered  the  honse  to  fall  into  de- 
cay ;  but  the  late  earl  restored  it  to  its  pristbe  magnificence^ 
after  the  designs  by  Mr.  Donowell.  The  park  and  planta^ 
tions,  which  are  watered  by  the  Lea,  exhibit  all  the  beau- 
tiful scenery  of  modem  gardening. 

In  this  house  are  several  fine  paintings;  among  which  am 
a  portrait  of  queen  Elizabeth,  having  in  one  hand  this  flat- 
tering motto,  **  Non  sine  sole  iris'^^  and  a  portrait  of  Pe- 
trarch's Laura,  on  which  is  this  inscription:  *'  Laura  fui: 
viridem^  Raphael  fecit  ^  atque  Petrarcha.^^  The  principal 
portraits  are  the  lord  treasurer  Burleigh,  and  his  son  Sir 
Robert  Cecil;  William,  second  earl  of  Salisbury;  lord 
viscount  Cranboum ;  James,  third  earl,  all  by  Lely  ;  James, 
fourth  earl,  Kneller;  lady  Latimer,  Lely;  Algernoo, 
earl  of  Northumberland,  and  his  lady^  Vandyck  ;  Maryc, 
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^een  of  Scots;  Robert  Dudley^  •  carl  of  Leicester; 
Richard  III.;  Margaret,  countess  of  Richmond,  mother 
«f  Henry  VIL ;  Henry  VL ;  Catharine  de  Cornara,  queen 
of  Cyprus;  a  very,  curious  painting  on  board  of  Henry 
Vm.  and  queen  Anna  Boleyn,  at  a  wake,  near  London. 

The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Ethelreda,  is  a  rectory  in 
the  patronage  of  the  marquis  of  Salisbury :  the  building  is 
in  the  form  of  a  cross,  having  a  chapel  joined  to  the  chancel. 
On  the  west  is  a  tower,  with  a  low  spire. 

In  the  chancel  are  monuments  and  incriptions  for  Sir 
t*rancis  Boteler,  of  Woodhall,  descended  from  the  BoteIer», 
barons  of  Oversley,  Wem,  andSudely;  he  died  1690;  and 
another  for  his  lady  Elizabeth,  1668 ;  Sir  Henry  Goodyer, 
1629;  Sir  Joseph  Jordan,  1685;  Dr.  Ricliard  Lee,  rector, 
1684;  others  for  Sir  John  Brocket,  and  his  ladj^  and  bis 
mother-in-law  the  lady  Saunders,  wife  of  lord  chief  baron 
Saunders.  In  the  chapel  is  a  fair  marble  monument,  exhi- 
biting a  skeleton,  with  the  treasurer's  staff  in  his  hand,  for 
Robert  Cecil,  first  earl  of  Salisbury. 

Hatfield  has  several  almshouses  for  paupers ;  and  the  po- 
pulation under  the  late  act,  amounted  to  two  thousand  four 
hundred  and  forty-two,  inhabiting  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  houses. 

ToTTERiDGE,  though  situated  near  Barnet,  is  an  hamlet 
belonging  to  this  parish;  it  is  so  called  from  its  situation 
upon  the  ridge  of  an  hill.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  Domesday 
Book,  and  therefore  is  thought  to  have  been  waste  ground, 
and  so  passed  with  the  manor  to  the  monks  of  Ely,  and  to 
the  bishopric,  from  which  they  were  alienated  to  the  crown, 
in  consideration  of  an  annuity  of  ISOOLper  annum ,  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  Exchequer  to  the  bishops  of  that  see  for 
ever. 

The  tithes  of  the  village  are  paid  to  the  rector  of  Hat- 
field, who  is  obliged  to  find  a  curate  to  supply  the  cure 
constantly ;  yet  ever  since  the  forty-third  year  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  when  the  statute  was  made  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  it  has  been  reputed  a  distinct  parish,  and  the  inha- 
bitants 
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bitants  chuse  constables.  The  churchwardens  and  overseers 
of  the  poor,  neither  pay  to  church  or  poor  at  Hatfield. 

The  church  or  chapel  is  situate  in  the  middle  of  the  viU 
lage,  and  contains  a  nave  and  tower  of  wood  at  the  west 
end.  There  are  in  the  church  several  memorials  for  tlie 
dead  ;  but  none  of  particular  interest. 

Having  gone  so  far  out  of  the  road,  we  return  through 
Hatfield  to  Whethampstead,  three  miles  from  Welwyn. 
The  manor  was  part  of  the  possessions  of  king  Edward  the 
Confessor,  for  furnishing  a  portion  of  the  provision  for  the 
royal  table ;  but  afterwards  given  by  that  monarch  towards 
the  support  of  his  abbey  of  Westminster.  At  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  abbey  it  became  vested  in  the  dean  and  chapter, 
who  still  possess  it.  The  church  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  in 
the  county,  except  St.  Alban's ;  the  clerk's  desk  is  said  to 
be  part  of  the  antient  rood  at  this  place.  There  are  se- 
Teral  memorials  for  the  dead ;  the  most  particular  is  in  the 
north  transept;  it  consists  of  an  handsome  alabaster  monu- 
ment, with  the  figures  of  a  knight  and  his  lady ;  the  in- 
flcription  is  as  follows: 

<^  Here  lieth  the  body  of  the  yirtuous  lady  Dame  Elizabets 
Garrard,  late  wife  of  Sir  John  Garrard,  knt.  and  hart  one  of 
tiie  deputy  lieutenants  of  thb  county,  son  of  Sir  John  Garrard, 
and  grandchild  of  Sir  William  Garrard,  knights,  both  of  them 
sometime  lord  mayors  of  the  city  of  London,  whose  ancestors  lie 
buried  in  the  parish  church  of  Sitttngbonrn,  In  Kent,  but  them- 
sctres  in  the  parish  church  of  St.  Magnes,  in  London.  She  was 
^he  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Barkham,  knt.  lord  mayor  of 
ike  city  of  London.     She  was  born  1611,  died  163^.*' 

This  place  gave  birth  to  John  Bostock,  or  de  Whet- 
bampsted,  a  learned  and  munificent  abbot  of  St.  Alban's, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VL  Here  also  the  barons  assembled 
in  1311  against  Edward  II.  and  refused  the  pacific  intervene 
tion  of  two  nuncios  from  the  pope. 

Redburne,  stands  near  the  Watling  Street,  and  on  the 
road  towards  Dunstable,  and  owes  its  chief  support  to  ita 
convenicncies  for  travellers. 
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Egelwine  the  BIack|  and  Wincelfled  his  wife,  with  the 
consent  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  Editha  his  queen, 
gave  this  manor  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Alban^s ;  but  WiU 
litin  the  Conqueror  being  offended'  with  Frederick  the  ab- 
bot, for  hindering  his  march  to  London,  took  away  this 
manor  from  the  abbey,  and  all  other  its  lands  between 
Bamet  and  London  Stone;  but  after  Frederick's  death, 
Paul,  a  monk  of  Caen  in  Normandy,  succeeded,  and  by 
the  help  of  Lanfranc,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  obtained 
the  restitution  of  Redbume,  and  all  other  its  revenues  and 
lands;  so  that  in  Domesday  Book  it  is  recorded,  ^^  That  the 
abbot  of  St.  Alban's  held  seven  hides,  and  one  virgate  of 
land  in  Redbom,"  which  grant  Henry  I.  confirmed;  and 
gave  the  church  for  the  cloathing  of  the  monks,  which  gift 
king  John  ratified ;  but  it  was  much  defaced  afterwards  by 
the  French,  when  they  went  to  relieve  the  castle  of  Mount 
Sorrel  in  Leicestershire,  then  besieged  by  William  Ma- 
rischal. 

Antiently  this  place  was  famous  for  the  relics  of  St.  Am- 
phibalus,  who  had  converted  many  in  divers  parts  of  Bri- 
tain, and  coming  to  Verulam,  made  a  convert  of  St.  Al- 
ban,  and  lodged  with  him  till  he  was  forced  to  abscond, 
under  the  persecution  of  Dioclesian,  when  St.  Alban  was 
martyred.  He  wandered  into  divers  places;  he  was  at  last 
made  bishop  of  Anglesea,  in  which  he  testified  great  zeal 
against  the  idols  of  the  Welsh ;  being  apprehended,  he  was 
brought  to  Verulam,  and  martyred  in  the  same  place,  where 
St  Alban  bad  before  suffered ;  but  the  Christians  seeing  his 
body  lying  neglected,  took  it,  and  buried  it  in  this  place, 
where  much  veneration  was  paid  to  it,  till  it  was  removed 
and  enshrined  with  St.  Alban^s  at  Verulam  in  1178.  He 
was  a  linguist,  and  great  divine  for  those  remote  times. 
He  wrote  a  book  against  the  Errors  of  the  Gentiles,  some 
Homilies  upon  the  Evangelists,  and  other  learned  works 
mentioned  by  Bale.  This  town  is  at  present  most  remarks 
able  for  the  old  military  highway,  called  Watling  Street, 
upon  which  it  is  seated,  and  for  a  certain  brook  near  it. 
Called  Wenmer,  or  Womer,  which,  according  to  popular 
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superstition,  never  swells  higher  than  usual,  but  it  foretells 
a  scarcity  of  corn,  or  some  approaching  troublesome  times. 
The  manor  of  this  town  continued  in  the  abbot  till  the  Dis. 
«oIution,  when  it  passed  it  the  drown,  and  still  remaint 
in  it. 

There  is  a  small  manor  in  this  town,  called  Aigkells,  so 
termed  from  John  de  Aignel,  its  lord  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward II.  John  de  Whethamsted,  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward IV.  purchased  it  for  the  use  of  the  monastery  of  St. 
Alban^s;  which  possessed  it  till  the  suppression,  when  it 
was  conveyed  by  king  Henry  VIII.  to  the  families  of  Row- 
latt,  Cox,  Bisouth,  and  King,  from  whom  it  passed  to  lord 
viscount  Grimston,  in  the  same  manner  as  Gorhambury. 

Here  was  a  ceil  of  Benedictines,  subordinate  to  the  abbey 
of  St.  Alban^s,  dedicated  to  St.  Amphibalus. 

The  church  is  a  vicarage,  the  great  tithes  being  appro- 
priated to  the  abbey,  which,  after  the  Dissolution,  was 
given  to  Sir  Ralph  Rowlatt,  and  are  since  vested  in  the  heirs 
of  Sir  Harbottle  Grimston,  who  bought  them  of  Sir  Francis 
Bacon,  viscount  Verulam.  The  building  was  erected  by 
John  Whethamsted,  and  situated  near  the  town  It  was  in 
the  patronage  of  the  heirs  of  Sir  Harbottle  Grimston,  bart. 
and  now  in  that  of  lord  Grimston.  Philip  Lea,  vicar  of 
this  parish,  was  ejected  for  his  loyalty  in  1642,  and  his 
living  by  sequestration  *. 

Gorhambury,  about  two  miles  west  of  St.  Alban's,  is 
the  seat  of  lord  viscount  Grimstone,  and  formerly  belonging 
to  the  abbey;  it  took  its  present  name  from  Robert  de 
Gorham,  the  eighteenth  abbot,  a  Norman.  In  1540, 
Henry  VIII.  made  a  grant  of  the  manor  to  Sir  Ralph  Row- 

*  Mr.  Camden  is  of  opinion,  that  Diiro-cobrivz,  a  station,  which 
Antoninus,  in  his  Itinerary,  mentions,  must  be  hereabout ;  for  he  says, 
DurK:och,  in  the  British  or  Welsh  tongue,  signifies  the  same  as  Redbom, 
and  Briva,  a  bridge;  or  passage  over  a  river ;  and  this  conjecture  is  con- 
firmed by  the  name  of  a  bmall  stream  running  by  it,  whici^'belo\^  St. 
Alban^s  is  called  Col,  The  distance  from  Verulam,  however,  doth  not 
answer,  for  Antoninus  says  that  it  was  twdre  miles,  ^vhereas  Redboume 
is  but  seven. 
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ktt,  who  neid  it  to  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  lord-keeper*;  he 
built  the  late  noble  mansion  about  the  year  1571^  and  left 
it  to  his  son  Anthony  Bacon,  who  bequeatlied  the  whole  to 
Us  brother  Francis  viscount  St.  Alban's,  lord  high  chancellor. 
At  the  bll  of  this  great  genius,  he  made  a  grant  of  his 
estate  to  Sir  Thomas  Meautys,  who  was  his  secretary,  ne- 
phew, and  heir ;    Sir  Thomas  married  Anne,  daughter  of 
Sir  N.  Bacon,    K.  B.  of  Culford  in  Suffolk,   and  left  tbe 
etfmte  of  Gorhambury  to  his  widow  for  her  life.    She  after* 
wards  espoused  Sir  Harbottle  Grimstone,  who  pnrchased  of 
Hercules  Meautys,   the  next  heir,   tbe  assignment  of  his 
right  to  the  reversion.    This  Sir  Harbottle  Grimstone  is  the 
direct  ancestor  of  the  viscounts  Grimstone,  in  whose  family  it 
has  remained  ever  since.  The  dignity  of  peerage  was  revived 
in  tbe  person  of  the  present  owner,  in  June  1790,  by  tbe 
style  of   Baron  Verukun   of   Gorhambury,    lord  viscount 
Grimstone.    The  present  lord,  soon  after  he  came  to  the 
estate  on  the  death  of  his  fatbcar,  thought  proper  to  raise  a 
new  mansion  upon  it  plan  drawn  out  by  Sir  Robert  Taylor : 
nothing  of  the  old  mansion  remains  but  part  of  the  walls. 

Tbe  preseqt  mansion  is  a  spacious  structure  of  the  Co- 
rinthian order,  connected  by  two  brick  wings,  stuccoed. 
Tbe  grand  entrance  is  by  a  flight  of  steps  beneath  a  hand- 
some  pediment,  supported  by  neat  columns ;  the  summit  of 
the  central  part  ornamented  by  a  ballustrade  and  cornice. 
The  hall,  library,  &c.  are  decorated  by  a  fine  collection  of 
portraits,  of  which  the  following  are  the  most  eminent: 
Lord  chancellor  Bacon,  whole  length;  Vaksomer.  Abbot^ 
■rehbishop  of  Canterbury;  Vandyck:  three  quarters. 
Earl  of  Clarendon,  three  quarters;   Lely.     Queen  £liaa« 

•  Here  qaeea  Elisabeth  was  entertained  by  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  for  five 
inyt,  at  the  commenceraent  of  her  reign ;  the  expence  amounted  to 
577L  0s.  7}d«  beside  fifteen  bucks  and  two  stags.  Among  the  daintiea  of 
fte  feathered  kind,  m  this  entertalMnent,  were  herons,  bitterns,  god* 
%itteB,  dotterds,  thorelen,  euriews,  ahd  knots.  In  Nichols's  rdation  of 
far  m«jeitj*s  visit  to  Cowdrey,  in  Susaesr,  where  she  spent  some  days,  is 
aoitioned,  that  «« die  piopoctkm  of  bieakfcit  was  tbree  mea  aad  one 
kBadnd  aad  forty  geeae!** 

Voj^.  VI.    No.  126.  O  b^th. 
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beth,  ditto;  Hilltard.  This  is  supposed  to  hare  been 
given  to  lord  Bacon  by  the  queen  herself.  Lodowick 
Stewart,  first  duke  of  Richmond;  three  quarters.  James, 
second  duke  of  Richmond ,  three  quarters;  Geldorp:  re* 
presented  with  long  flaxen  hair,  wearing  his  star,  and  ac« 
companied  by  a  greyhound.  George  Calvert*,  lord  BaU 
timore;  Vandyck:  pourtrayed  in  black,  with  short  hair, 
"Robert  Devereux,  earl  of  £ssex ;  Hilliard.  Richard 
Weston,  earl  of  Portland,  and  lord  high  treasurer  during 
the  ministry  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  in  the  reign  of 
Cfiarles  the  Second ;  Vandyck.  The  earl  is  painted  in 
black,  with  a  ruff,  blue  ribband,  and  white  rod;  his  hair 
grey.  In  this  apartment  are  also  busts  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon,  and  his  second  lady,  and  of  their  second  son,  lord 
Bacon,  when  a  boy.  The  following  portraits  are  in  tbo 
dining  room:  Lord  Bacon,  three-quarter  length,  very  fine; 
Thomas  Wriothesley,  earl  of  Southampton;  Vandyck. 
Edward  Somerset,  carl  of  Worceter,  master  of  the  horse  in 
the  times  of  queen  Elizabeth  and  James  the  First:  repre- 
sented in  the  decline  of  life,  in  a  white  jacket,  and  ruff^ 
with  a  bald  head  and  a  white  beard.  Philip  Herbert,  earl  of 
Pembroke  and  Montgomery;  Vandyck.  Geoi^e  V\U 
liers,  duke  of  Buckingham,  full  length;   Mytens:  repre* 

*  This  gentleman  was  bred  to  the  law,  and  being  early  noticed  for  Jus 
political  abilities,  was  patronized  by  the  Cecils,  and  became  oneL  of  the 
secretaries  of  state  under  James  the  Pirst,  by  whom  he  was  created  lord 
Baltimore  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland :  he  had  also  some  large  tracts  of 
land  granted  to  him  in  that  country.  Afterwards  he  obtained  a  grant  of 
part  of  Newfoundland ;  and,  on  the  accession  of  Charles  the  Firrt^  th 
sited  and  formed  a  settlement  in  that  island,  but  was  at  length  obliged  tQ 
relinquish  possession  by  the  French.  The  king,  to  remunerate  his  losses^, 
granted  him  a  vast  extent  of  country  on  the  north  side  of  Cbesapeak 
fiay,  in  America ;  "  to  hold  in  conimon  socage  as  of  the  manor  oif 
IVindsor,  delivering  annually  to  the  crown,  in  ackuowledgmenty  two  In* 
dian  arrows,  on  Easter  Tuesday,  at  Windsor  Castle,  with  a  fifth  of  the 
gold  and  silver  ore."  He  died  in  April,  1*632,  before  the  patent  was 
completed ;  but  this  was  afterward  delivered  to  his  son  Caecilius,  who 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  flourishing  colony,  which  the  king  himself 
named  Maryland,  in  compliment  to  his  royal  consort,  and  which  noif 
forms  oce  of  the  most  considerable  of  the  Unit^  States. 

'  ieittcd 
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sfent^  in  white,  with  a  hat  and  feather  on  a  table  near  him. 
Sir  Nathaniel  Bacon,  knight  of  the  Bath,  half  brother  to 
lord  Bacon,  seated  at  a  table  with  books,  and  dressed  in  a 
green  jacket,  laced,  with  yellow  stockings;  and  near  him» 
a  dog.  This  picture  was  executed  by  Sir  Nathaniel  him* 
aelf,  whom  Ptacham,  in  his  Treatise  on  Limning,  has  re* 
corded  as  an  admirable  painter,  and  whom  Lord  Or- 
lord,  in  his  Anecdotes,  admits  to  have  really  attained  the 
perfection  of  a  master*  Besides  this  specimen  of  his  ta- 
lents, there  is  another  painting  in  this  apartment,  which 
does  him  great  honour  for  its  truth  and  brilliancy  of  co- 
louring; it  is  a  large  piece,  representing  a  Cook  Maid,  with 
dead  Game,  and  an  old  Game  Keeper  in  the  back-ground. 
This  is  considered  as  a  real  portrait  of  Dame  Jane  Bacon, 
Sir  Nathaniel^s  mother.  George  Monk,  duke  *of  Albe- 
murle^  copied  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller.  from  Sir  Peter 
Ldy.  Thomas  Wentworth,  earl  of  Cleveland,  full  length; 
Vakdtck.  His  dress  is  black,  with  a  red  ribbon,  turn- 
over, and  yellow  hair.  Sir  Thomas  Meautys,  secretary  to 
lord  Bacon,  and  his  succesor  in  the  possession  of  Gorham- 
bury.  He  is  pourtrayedin  an  elegant  but  singular  habit: 
in  one  hand  is  a  spear,  the  other  rests  on  his  side :  he  has  on 
a  sash,  brown  boots,  a  laced  turnover,  and  a  hat  with  a 
white  feather. 

The  Drawing  Room.  Sir  Harbottle  Grimston,  three 
quarters;  Lely.  Sir  Harbottle  is  represented  in  his  robes 
as  Master  of  the  Rolls.  St.  John  preaching  in  the  Wilder- 
ness; Tintoretto.  Acurious old  portrait  on  pannel,  being 
a  small  halfJength  of  one  of  the  Grimstons,  painted  in  a 
green  jacket  with  loose  sleeves,  and  a  large  bonnet  with  a 
long  silken  appendage.  Charles  Howard,  earl  of  Notting- 
ham, lord  high  admiral  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth;  Lely. 
In  the  back-ground  is  a  view  of  a  Fleet  in  a  Storm,  in  al- 
lusion to  the  Spanish  Armada,  against  which  the  carl  acted 
as  commander  in  chief.  Lady  Grimston,  first  wife  of  Sir 
Harbottle,  and  daughter  to  Sir  George  Croke.*  Adoration 
of  the  Shepherds;  LucA  Giordano.  Algernon,  earl  of 
Northumberland!  with  his  lady  and  child;  a  long  picture; 
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Vandyck.  The  earl  is  represented  in  Uack ;  bis  lady  in 
blue,  and  siitiog.  Ascension  of  the  Virgin ;  Ann.  Ca^ 
KAcci*  Lady  Elizabeth,  first  wife  to  Sir  Samuel  Grim- 
ston,  and  daughter  to  Heneage  Finch,  earl  of  Notting- 
ham; Lely.  Lady  Ann  Grimston,  second  wife  to  Sir  8a« 
mucly  and  daughter  to  Tuftooi  earl  of  Tbanet^  Sir  Ed« 
ivard  Grimston,  comptroller  of  CaUus,  at  the  age  of  fifty ; 
painted  by  Holbein  in  1548.  Dame  Jane  Bacon,  first  wife 
to  Sir  Nicholas;  small  half  length;  painted  by  Sir  Na» 
THANiEL  Bacon.  Our  Saviour  curing  the  Sick  Mao  at 
the  Pool  of  Bethesda ;  Bas$ano. 

The  Hall.  James  I.  a  full  length,  in  black  and  gold 
armour.  James  II.  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller.  Charles  h 
Henry  Stone.  Catharine,  queen  of  Charles  the  Socoody 
in  the  character  of  St.  Catherine;  Huysman.  Edward 
Carew,  earl  of  Totness,  represented  in  a  white  fiowaied 
jacket,  with  a  white  beard,  and  short  hair;  his  hand  oq 
his  sword.  Sir  Edward  Sackville,  fourth  earl  of  Dorset; 
the  witty  and  accomplished  nobleman  who  fought  the  san- 
guinary duel  under  the  walls  of  Antwerp  with  the  Scottish 
lord  Bruce,  who  fell  dead  upon  the  spot*.  The  carl  died 
in  July,  1652.  Henry  Rich,  first  earl  of  Holland,  in  » 
striped  dress,  very  rich,  with  a  blue  ribbon  aeross  bis 
breast,  and  a  hat  with  a  red  feather  in  his  hand.  The  earl 
was  beheaded  in  March,  1648-9.  Catherine  Howard,  coan« 
tess  of  Suffolk,  eldest  daughter  to  Sir  Knevit,  knt.  of 
Charlton,  Wilu;  whole  length,  in  white,  with  a  great  raff; 
ber  bosom  partly  uncovered.  Thomas  Howard,  third  duke 
of  Norfolk,  in  his  sixty-sixth  year;  full  length:  Ho|«B]eiK. 
Sir  Nicholas  Bacon.  This  portrait  is  mentioned  by  Gran- 
ger. In  Mallet^s  Life  of  the  lord  chancellor  Bacon,^  tb^ 
oianner  of  the  death  of  Sir  Nicholas  is  thus  rebted:  ^^He 
was  under  the  hands  of  his  barber,  and  the  weatbor  baiiig 
fttltry,  bad  ordered  a  window  before  him  to  be  thrown 
open.  As  he  was  become  very  corpulent,  he  presently 
fell  asleep,  in  ttie  current  of  fre^h  air  tliat  was  blowing  in 

«  A  full  relation  of  this  fight,  written  by  Sir  Edward  himseif,  is  givoi 
fa  thtGusrdiso,  No.  CXXXIIL 
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upon  biiBy  and  awaked  after  some  time  distempered  all  over. 
*  Why  (said  be  to  the  servant)  did  you  suffer  me  to  sleep 
ibus  exposed?'  The  feUov  replied,  that  '  be  durst  not 
presnine  to  disturb  him.*  ^  Then,  (said  the  lord  keeper,} 
by  your  civility,  I  lose  my  life  ;*  and  so  removed  into  bia 
bed-chamber,  where  he  died  a  few  days  after." 

The  park  and  grounds  at  Gorhambury  include  about  six 
hundred  acres,  and  are  well  stocked  with  fine  timber ;  par- 
ticularly beech,  oak,  and  elm.  The  surface  is  agreeably 
divorsiiied ;  and  the  scenery  composes  some  good  land- 
scapes;  to  which  the  contiguity  of  Pre  Wood  gives  addi* 
tioBal  interest.  The  park  contains  a  considerable  quantity 
oi  fine  deer. 

Verulam,  of  which  St.  Alban^s  took  its  rise,  was,  when 
the  Romans  inhabited  this  island,  a  large  and  populous 
city;  there  are  no  other  remains  of  it  except  the  ruinp 
of  wallsf  some  tesselated  pavements,  and  Roman  coin^, 
wfaicby  from  time  to  time,  have  been  discovered  by  digg- 
ing. It  was  seated  on  a  gentle  descent  on  the  western 
side  of  the  hill,  fortified  with  a  mud  wall  and  ditch,  and 
encompassed  with  woods  and  marshes*.  The  Roman- 
British 

•  "  The  situation  of  this  town,  says  Camden,  is  very  well  known  to 
bare  been  close  by  the  sidec^  St.  Alban's,  for  it  is  still  commonly  called 
Verulaoi,  although  nothing  of  it  now  remains,  but  ruins  of  walls,  che- 
quered pavements,  and  Roman  coins,  now  and  then  digged  up.    It  was 
seated  on  the  side  of  an  easy  hill,  which  faced  the  east,  and  was  fortified 
with  very  strong  walls,  and  a  double  rampire  with  deep  trenches  towards 
the  south.    And  on  the  cast  part  it  had  a  small  rivulet,  which  formerly 
made  on  that  side  a  large  Mere,  or  standing  water,  whereupon  it  has 
been  conjectured,  that  this  was  the  town  of  Cassibelinus,  so  well  de- 
fended by  woods  and  marshes,  which  was  taken  by  Ccesar.    For  there  is 
not,  that  I  know  of,  any  other  mere  hereabouts.    In  Nero*s  time  it  was 
esteemed  a  Munidpium,  a  kind  of  town,  whose  inhabitants  enjoyed  the 
rights,  and  priviledges  of  Boman  citizens.    In  the  reign  of  the  same  em- 
peror, when  Boadicia,  queen  of  the  Iceni,  out  of  an  inveterate  hatred 
^ad  raised  a  bloody  war  against  the  Romans,  this  town,  as  Tacitus 
writeth,  was  by  the  Britons  entirdy  ruined.    Yet  aflerwards  it  flourished 
again,  and  grew  to  a  very  great  eminency.    If  I  should  lay  any  great 
iUfss  on  the  stories,  common  amongst  the  people,  and  should  upon  that 

bottom 
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British  inhabitants  enjoyed  the  same  rights  and  prilril^es  at 
the  Roman  citizens;  and  this  so  firmly  united  them  to  thcs 
Romans^  that  Boadicea,  considering  them  as  enemies,  razed 
the  city  made  a  most  dreadful  slaughter  of  the  Romans  and 
their  allies;  but  Suetonius  Paulinus,  lieutenant  of  Britain^ 
returning  from  the  conquest  of  the  Isle  of  Man^  with  the 

fourteen 

bottom  tell  you>  v^hat  great  store  of  Roman  coins,  how  many  images  of 
gold,  and  silver,  how  many  vessels,  how  many  marble  pillars,  how  manT 
capitals,  in  fine  how  many  wonderful  pieces  of  ancient  work  have  beeii 
here  fetched  out  of  the  earth,  I  could  not  in  l^ason  hope  to  be  credited. 
However  this  short  account,  which  follows,  take  upon  the  credit  of  an 
ancient  iiistorian. 

'^  Ealred  the  abbot  in  the  reign  of  king  Edgar  searching  out  the  old 
subterraneous  vaults  of  Verulam,  broke  them  all  down,  and  stopped  up 
all  the  ways,  and  subterraneous  passages,  which  were  arched  over  head 
very  artificially,  and  very  firmly  built,  some  whereof  were  cairied  under 
the  water,  which  in  old  time  almost  encompassed  the  whole  city.  This 
he  did,  because  they  were  the  ordinary  lurking  places  of  thieves  and 
whores.  He  also  filled  up  the  ditches  of  the  city,  and  stopped  up  cer* 
tain  caves  thereabouts,  whither  malefactors  used  to  fly  for  shelter.  But 
he  laid  aside  all  the  whole  tiles,  and  all  such  stones  as  he  found  fit  for 
building.  Hard  by  the  bank,  they  happened  upon  certain  oaken  planks, 
which  had  nails  sticking  in  them,  and  were  covered  over  with  pitch,  as 
also  some  other  shipping  tackle,  particularly  anchors,  half  eaten  mfith 
rust,  and  oars  of  fir. 

*'  Cadmer  his  successor  went  forward  with  the  work,  which  Ealdred 
had  begun,  and  his  diggers  levelled  the  foundations  of  a  palace  in  the 
middle  of  the  old  city.  And  when  they  had  opened  the  earth  to  a 
greater  depth,  they  met  with  old  stone  tables,  tiles  also,  and  pillars,  pots, 
and  great  earthen  vessels,  neatly  wrought,  and  others  of  glass,  contain* 
ing  the  ashes  of  the  dead.  And  at  last  out  of  the  ruins  of  old  Verulam 
Eadmer  built  a  new  monastery  at  St.  Albans. — And  now  the  old  Verulam 
is  turned  into  cornfields,  and  St.  Albans  fiourisheth,  which  rose  up  out  of 
the  ruins  of  it." 

Stukeley,  who  spared  no  pains,  or  expencc,  to  illustrate  the  topogra- 
phical antiquities  of  this  island,  gives  a  particular  account  of  this  antient 
city,  with  an  ichnographical  sketch  of  it  taken  by  himself.  *'  The  track 
of  the  streets,  he  understood,  were  yet  in  some  measure  visible,  when 
the  com  first  comes  up,  or  is  nearly  ripe.  Tliree  years  before  he  was 
there  good  part  of  the  wall  was  standing,  but  ever  since  the  neighbouring 
inhabitants  had  been  pulling  it  up  all  round  to  the  very  foundations  to 
itoend  the  highway.    He  met  hundreds  of  cart  loads  of  Roman  bricki 
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fourteen  legions  and  ten  thousand  auxiliaries,  immediately 
attacked  the  Britains,  gained  a  complete  victory,  and  put 
eighty  thousand  to  the  sword.  The  city  was  afterwards  re- 
built,  and  the  Britains  lived  very  quietly  under  the  Roman 
government  till  the  year  304,  when  Dioclesian  persecuted 
the  Christians  ^.    At  length,  when  the  Saxons  had  gained 

possession 

canrjing  for  that  purpose,  as  he  rode  through  the  old  city.  Tlie  compo* 
rition  of  the  Roman  wall  he  found  to  be  three  feet  layers  of  flint,  and  one 
foot  made  up  of  three  courses  of  Roman  brick.  A  great  piece  of  thi^ 
wail  b  left  by  the  west  gate,  called  Gorhani  Block.  It  is  twelve  feet  tliick 
all  ways.  He  saw  several  curious  pieces  of  antiquity  found  here,  and 
could  have  taken  up  pecks  of  remainders  of  Roman  pavements.  In 
walking  along  the  great  road,  that  runs  north,  and  south  through  the 
aty  from  St.  Michael's  church,  foundations  of  houses,  streets,  gutters, 
floors,  &c  appeared  under  the  hedge  rows.  He  supposes  the  Watling 
Street  to  have  passed  directly  through  the  city,  a  liule  southward  of  St. 
Michael's  church,  and  St.  Mary's  chapel,  and  so  to  St.  Stephen's."  , 

According  to  the  plan  of  this  ingenious  antiquary  the  present  turnpike 
road  from  Dunstable  passes  close  by  the  rcmaijis  of  the  old  wall,  called 
Gorham  Block,  and  continues  in  old  Verulam  from  that  point  till  it  ap« 
proaches  the  rivulet  at  the  bottom  of  St.  Albans. 

*  St.  Alban  was  bom  at  Verulam,  and  flourished  towards  the  end  of 
the  third  century.  In  his  youth  he  took  a  journey  to  Rome,  in  company- 
with  Amphibalus,  a  monk  of  Caerleon,  and  served  seven  years  as  a 
soldier  under  the  emperor  Dioclesian.  At  his  return  home  he  settled  in 
Verulam ;  and,  through  the  example  and  instructions  of  Amphibalus; 
yenounced  the  errors  of  paganism,  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  and 
became  a  convert  to  the  Christian  religion.  It  is  generally  agreed,  that 
Alban  suffered  martyrdom  during  the  great  persecution  under  the  reign 
of  Dioclesian ;  but  authors  differ  as  to  the  year  when  it  happened.  I'ho 
story  and  circumstances  relating  to  his  martyrdom,  according  to  Bed^ 
are  as  follows  :-^Being  yet  a  Pagan,  or  at  least  it  not  being  known  that  he 
was  a  Christian,  he  entertamed  Amphibalus  in  his  house.  I'he  Roman 
governor,  being  informed  thereof,  sent  a  party  of  soldiers  to  apprehend 
Amphibalus ;  but  Alban,  putting  on  the  habit  of  his  guest,  presented 
himself  in  his  stead,  and  was  carried  before  that  magistrate.  The  go- 
vernor having  asked  of  what  family  he  was?  Alban  replied,  **  To  what 
purpose  do  you  enquire  of  my  family  ?  if  you  would  know  my  religion,  I 
am  a  Christian."  Then  bemg  asked  his  name,  he  answered,  '*  My  name- 
it  Alban;  and  I  warship  the  only  true  and  living  God,  who  created  all 
tliinj^''    The  magistrate  replied,  *'  If  you  would  enjoy  the  happiness  of 
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posseasioD  in  England,  they  conquered  ibis  Roman  city,  and 
called  it  Werlamceaster,  and  Watlingceaster,  from  the 
famous  Roman  highway  called  Watling  Street,  on  which 
it  stands.  One  part  of  the  ditch  at  Verulam  is  still  visible; 
k  is  double,  but  irregularly  formed.  The  streets  likewise 
,  nay  still  be  traced,  especially  when  the  corn  is  nearly  ripe* 
The  composition  of  the  Roman  wall  was  three  feet  of 
layers  of  flints,  and  one  foot  made  up  of  three  courses  of 
Boman  brick ;  and  there  were  round  boles  quite  through  th« 
wall,  about  eight  ys^rds  distant  from  each  other.  That  part 
of  the  wall  by  the  west  gate,  called  Gorham  Block,  is 
twelve  feet  thick.  It  would  be  endless  to  recount  Q  the 
antiquities  that  have  been  dug  up  at  Verulam* 

St.  ALBAN^s, 
18  an  antient  borough,  twenty-one  miles  from  London; 
seated  on  the  Ver,  a  N.  W.  branch  of  the  Coin.  It  ia 
aituated  on  a  spot  of  ground,  formerly  a  wood,  named 
Holmhurst,  and  received  its  greatest  prosperity  from  the 
itately  abbey  in  honour  of  St.  Aiban,  whose  reKcs  were  mu 
raculously  discovered  in  a  dream  by  Ofla,  king  of  Mercia, 
who,  in  expiation  for  his  murder  of  St.  Ethelbert,  king  of 
th^  East  Angles,  whom  he  had  invited  to  his  court  to  be  his 
son-in-law,  constructed  this  abbey  and  monastery,  **  whose 

eternal  life,  delay  aot  to  sacrifice  to  the  great  gods.**  Alban  answered, 
^  The  sacrifices  yoa  offer  are  made  to  devils?  neither  can  they  help  tha 
needy,  or  grant  the  petitions  of  their  votaries."  Hit  behaviour  so  en* 
raged  Ibe  governor,  that  he  ordered  him  immediately  to  be  beheaded- 
la  his  way  to  eitfecution,  he  was  stopped  by  a  river,  over  which  was  a 
bridge  to  thronged  with  spectators  that  it  was  impossible  to  cfosi  it  the 
mk}^,  as  we  are  tdd,  Ufled  up  his  eyes  to  lieaven,  and  the  ttream  waa 
minwulaosly  divided,  and  afforded  a  passage  for  himself  and  a  thousand 
MMra  yetrnxm.  This  wonderful  event  converted  the  executioner  opon  the 
spot,  who  threw  away  his  drawn  sword,  and,  falling  at  St.  Alban's  feet, 
desired  he  might  have  the  honour  to  die  with  him.  This  sudden  conver- 
sioi^  of  the  headsiAan  occa^oning  a  delay  in  the  execution  till  another 
^rsoa  could  be  geK  to  perform  the  office,  St.  Alban  walked  up  to  a 
aeigliboQring  hill,  where  he  prayed  for  water  to  quench  his  thirst,  sad  a 
iMintain  of  ¥Faier  sprang  up  iiMler  kis  feet :  here  he  wn  beheaded  oo  (he 
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ibb6t  was  dignified  with  a  mitre,  and  had  precedence  of  all 
others  in  England ;  who  was  subject  to  no  other  power,  but 
immediately  to  the  pope ;  and  who  had  episcopal  jurisdic- 
tion over  both  clergy  and  laity,  in  all  the  possessions  be^ 
longing  to  the  monastery."     Of  the  former  structure,  how- 
ever, not  a  vestige  is  left,  except  the  gateway.     The  abbey 
was  for  Benedictine  monks,  and  continued  to  flourish  under 
the  guidance  of  pious  and  learned  men,  till  the  rapacity  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  the  marauding  industry  of  his  reforming 
commissioners,    levelled  these  magnificent  buildings,    ex- 
cept the  abbey  church,  which,  to  the  lasting  honour  of  the 
Corporation  and  inhabitants,  was  rescued  from  impending 
destruction,   and   purchased  by  them   of   Edward  VI.  for 
400/.     This  venerable  fabric  was  then  made  parochial ;  and 
though,  during  the  civil  wars,  it  suffered  all  the  sacrile* 
gious  plunder  of  Cromwell  and  his  rebellious  soldiers,  still 
at  the  approach  to  the  town,  cither  from   London,  Dun**- 
stable,    or  Watford,    St.  Alban's  Abbey    arrests  the  tra- 
veller*s  attention,  and  he  beholds  with  awe,  a  building  so 
antient,  and  in  such  preservation,  as  not  to  be  equalled  in 
Great  Britain ! 

The  structure  is  cruciform ;  six  hundred  feet  at  the  inter* 
section,  the  transepts  one  hundred  and  eighty,  the  height 
of  the  tower  one  hundred  and  forty-four  feet,  of  the  body 
sixty*five,  and  the  breadth  of  the  nave  two  hundred  and 
seventeen.  Of  a  pile  so  vast,  in  which  so  many  dissimilar 
parts  are  united,  it  is  impossible  to  detail  a  particular  archi- 
tectural description.  We  will  however  give  an  account  of 
whatever  is  striking. 

The  Saxon  style  of  architecture  is  preserved  in  many 
parts  of  the  inside  of  the  church;  but  the  greatest  part  has 
been  rebuilt  in  the  diflerent  styles  of  the  times  when  re- 
pairs became  necessary ;  the  objects  for  the  ingenuity  of  tha 
artists  in  and  about  this  place  are  many  and  various ;  and 
had  not  the  Oliverian  devastations  above-mentioned  taken 
place,  the  monuments  and  brasses  would  have  been  a  fund 
of  amusement  for  the  antiquary ;  hut,  alas !  only  one  of 
the  brass  monuments  h&s  escaped  the  general  wreck.  This 
VQt.  VI.    No.  126.  P  is 
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18  a  bandsome  plate,  twelve  feat  by  fodr,  of  abbot  De  la 
Mare,  who  lived  in  tbo  reign  of  Edward  itl.  This  abbot  9 
in  his  robesy  curiously  engraved,  with  appropriate  evn»- 
ments,  afibrds  a  capital  specimen  of  sculpture  in  that  rdgnc, 
and  forois  a  vast  idea  of  the  grandeur  and  magnificence 
^hich  might  have  been  expected  in  this  celebrated  stnictueo. 

Facing  the  entrance  of  the  south  door  is  the  monument  of 
Humphrey,  brother  to  king  Henry  V.  commonly  distiiw 
guished  by  the  title  of  the  Good  Duke  of  Gloucester,  ft 
is  adorned  with  a  ducal  coronet,  and  the  arms  of  Franca 
and  England  quartered.  In  niches  on  one  side  are  sevens 
teen  kings ;  but  in  the  niches  on  the  other  side  there  are  no 
statues  remaining.  Before  this  monument  is  a  strong  iron 
grating  to  prevent  the  images  with  which  it  is  adorned  from 
being  defaced.  The  inscription,  in  Latin,  alludes  to  the 
pretended  miraculous  cure  of  a  supposed  blind  man  detected 
by  the  duke,  and  may  be  thos  translated: 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  the  best  of  Men. 

laterrM  within  this  consecrated  ground. 

Lies  he  whom  Henry  hb  protector  found : 

Good  Humphry,  Gloster's  duke,  who  well  could  spy 

Fraud  couch'd  within  the  blind  impostor's  eye. 

His  country's  light,  and  state's  rever'd  support, 

Who  peace  and  rising  learning  deigu'd  to  court; 

Whqnce  his  rich  library,  at  Oxford  plac'd, 

Her  ample  schools  with  sacred  influence  grac'd; 

Yet  fell  beneath  an  envious  woman's  wile. 

Both  to  herself,  her  khig,  and  country  vile ; 

Who  scarce  allows  his  bones  this  spot  of  land. 

Yet  spite  of  envy  shaH  his  glory  standi* 

lu 

*  Mr.  Dod$ley,  in  hb  Tour  through  England,  observes  that  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  well  drawn  character  of  the  duke: 

Humphrey  Plantagenet,  suriiaroed  The  Good, 

Was  the  fourth*  son  of  king  Henry  tfaeFourtb, 

Son,  brother,  and  undb,  of  longs ! 

Duke  of  Glocester,  earl  of  Haioault^  HoUaad^  Zealand,  and  Pembrok^^ 

Lord  of  Frieseland,  great  chamberlain  of  England, 

Protector  and  defender  of  its  church  and  kjlgdonu 

Thas 
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In  the  cbanod  it  the  duke^s  Ttnlt,  diacoirered  in  1703»  at 
which  time  the  body  was  intire,  and  in  strong  pickle ;  tbo 
pickle^  howerer,  is  now  dried  up,  the  flesh  wasted  away, 
and  nothii^  remains  of  this  great  and  good  prince  but  his 
mere  bones. 

On  the  left  hand  is  a  raised  stone  covered  with  black 
marble ;  by  tbe  five  crosses  on  the  top,  it  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  one  of  the  altar-stones  with  which  the  church 
formerly  abounded.  In  the  floor,  on  the  left  side  of  tbe 
▼astry  room  door,  are  deposited  the  remains  of  several  of  the 
Maynard  family,  some  of  whom  were  titled  barons  Uston, 
of  Uston,  in  Essex. 

The  shrine  ef  St.  Alban  stood  on  the  east  part  of  tbe 
ehurch,  now  the  vestry:  in  tbe  pavement  are  six  hdes, 
wherein  the  supporters  of  it  were  fixed :  tl>e  following  in« 
scription  is  also  still  to  be  seen: 

St  Albanus  Verokmeosis,  ABglorom  Protonsartyr,  17  Junii.  9M. 
Near  this  place,  between  two  pillars,  is  a  recess  built  of 

Thus  grest,  tlras  glorious,  by  birth  tnd  creidoii, 

Wai  he  in  bis  honourable  titles  and  princely  attributes : 

But  far  more  great  and  illustrious 

In  his  virtuous  endowments  and  princely  qualities. 

He  was  a  strict  observer  of  justice. 

And  funushed  hbjioble  wit  with  tbe  better  and  deeper 

Kind  of  studies^ 

And  under  Henry  tbe  Sixth  governed  the  kingdom 

five  and  twenty  years;  witli  prudence,  Ikmiout, 

Integrity,  and  a  cl>aracter  fair  and  six>tles8 : 

So  that  no  good  men  had  cause  to  be  displeased. 

No  bad  men  had  room  to  find  fault. 

In  4  word,  he  was  the  father  of  his  countn'. 

And  tbe  idol  of  the  people. 

He  built  the  divinity  school  in  tbe  university  of  Oxford, 

And  was  a  great  benefactor  to  the  abbey  at  St  Alban's. 

But  O!  (how  uncertain  are  human  enjoyments !) 

By  tbe  envy,  malice,  and  eruelty,  of  tbe  qtiecn  and 

Her  apcomplices, 

This  most  excellent  an4  beloved  prince 

Was  nit  off  in  6t  BaviouFs  Hospital  at  St.  Alban's,  (St.  £ilmund*sBurT) 

A.  D.  1446. 

P  2  wood. 
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wood,  called  ^<  The  Watch  Room,**  in  which  the  monks 
attended  to  receive  the  donations  of  namerous  devotees,  as 
well  as  to  guard  the  riches  of  the  shrine.  Beneath  this 
building  are  deposited  some  antiquities,  and  two  stone 
coffins  with  their  lids,  one  of  which  was  found  near  the 
pillar,  in  the  great  aisle,  on  which  is  inscribed  an  account 
of  Sir  John  Mandeville,  the  greatest  traveller  of  his  time. 

Here  the  archdeacon  holds  his  court,  being  separated 
from  the  part  appropriated  for  public  worship  by  a  beautiful 
stone  skreen  richly  carved ;  on  the  north  of  this  skreen 
is  the  stately  monument  of  abbot  Ramrydge,  who  was 
elected  in  1496.  The  fronts  are  of  most  delicate,  open 
Gothic  work,  with  niches  above  for  statues ;  and  in  many 
parts  are  carved  two  rams,  with  the  word  ridge  on  their 
collars,  in  allusion  to  the  abbot's  name.  This  magnificent 
piece  of  sculpture,  as  well  as  the  high  altar,  is  much  ad- 
mired. Near  this  is  the  tomb  of  abbot  Whethamsted, 
who  twice  held  that  dignity,  and  died  in  1460.  On  the  op« 
posite  side,  just  before  the  door,  are  the  remains  of  a  brass 
plate  on  a  stone,  in  the  floor,  of  the  valiant  abbot  Fre* 
deric,  next  heir  to  the  crown  after  Canute.  Close  by  the 
last  mentioned  monument  is  a  brass  plate  to  the  memory  of 
Sir  Anthony  Grey,  son  of  Edinund,  earl  of  Kent,  knighted 
by  Henry  VI.  at  Colney ;  but  slain  pext  day,  at  the  first 
battle  of  St.  Alban's,  1455.  St.  Cuthbert's  skreen  is  still 
standing,  and  breaks  the  view  in  the  long  aisle. 

Near  the  west  door,  on  the  wail,  is  a  Latin  inscription, 
setting  forth  that  during  the  pestilence  in  London,  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth,  the  courts  of  justice 
were  held  in  this  abbey. 

In  this  antient  edifice  is  a  monument  of  Offii,  who  is  re^ 
presented  seated  on  his  throne,  with  a  Latin  inscription, 
thus  translated : 

The  founder  of  th^  charoh,  about  the  year  793, 
Whom  yea  behold  ill  painted  on  his  throne 
Sublime,  was  once  for  Mercian  Offa  known ! 

In  the  year  1154,  Nicholas  Brakspeare,  bishop  of  Alba, 
(aq  Englishinani  borq  nes^r  this  mont^tery)  being  chosen 

pope, 
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pope,  assumed  the  name  of  Adrian  IV.  and  granted  to  this 
abbey,  that  as  St.  Alban  was  the  first  martyr  of  England, 
this  should  be  the  first  abbot  of  England  in  order  and  dig- 
nity. That  the  abbot,  or  monk,  whom  he  should  appoint 
archdeacon,  should  have  a  pontifical  jurisdiction  orer  the 
priests  and  laymen  in  ail  the  possessions  belonging  to  this 
church.  That  no  archbishop,  bishop  or  legate,  except  the 
pope  himself,  should  be  concerned  in  the  affairs  of  their 
monastery,  to  inspect  or  regulate  them.  That  the  abbot 
should  collect  and  receive  the  Homescot,  or  Peter-pence, 
through  all  the  provinces  of  Hertford ;  privileges  which  no 
other  prior  or  abbot  enjoyed. 

A  catalogue  of  the  abbots  of  this  house  being  preserved, 
and  many  things  remarkable  being  either  done  by  them,  or 
happening  in  their  time,  we  will  give  a  brief  account  of 
some  of  those  who  were  most  remarkable.  Ed  rick,  the 
second,  and  Vulsig,  the  third,  were  of  the  royal  family. 
The  last  was  a  great  scandal  to  his  monks,  by  his  pride  in 
wearing  silk  vestments,  eating  and  drinking  sumptuously, 
conversing  with  noble  women,  riding  a  hunting,  &c.  which 
so  raised  the  hatred  of  the  convent  against  him,  that  he 
died  under  their  curse,  and  probably  of  poison.  In  the 
time  of  Ulnoth,  the  Danes  stole  away  some  of  St.  Alban's 
bones,  and  carrying  them  into  Denmark,  enshrined  them, 
that  they  might  be  worshipped  in  their  nation,  as  they  were 
in  England. 

Whilst  Eadfrith  was  abbot,  Ulpho,  his  prior,  by  his  per- 
mission, built  a  chapel  to  the  honour  of  St.  German.  He 
resigned  his  place,  and  Ulsin  was  chosen.  This  abbot  ob- 
tuned  a  charter  of  confirmation  of  all  the  grants  to  his  mo- 
nastery, and  procured  a  market  of  king  Ethelred.  He  en- 
larged the  town,  built  three  churches,  viz.  St.  Peter's,  St. 
Stephen's,  and  St.  Michael's,  and  made  it  a  borough.  He 
also  built  St.  Mary  Magdalen's  chapel.  Leofric,  the  tenth 
abbot,  a  man  of  eminence,  gave  his  estate  to  his  younger 
brother.  He  was  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Alfric,  his  younger  brother,  succeeded  him,  and  compiled 
ibe  life  of  St.  Alban. 

Frederick, 
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Fiederick,  who  so  bravely  opposed  tbe  Conqueror,  and 
bvought  bim  to  good  terms,  was  the  thirteenth  abbot* 

Paul^  his  successor,  was  a  great  benefector  to  bis  abbey^ 
ID  not  only  recovering  their  lands,  and  restoring  the  build- 
ings, but  reforming  the  rule  of  the  nionastery  to  that  de* 
gree,  as  to  make  it  a  school  of  religious  and  pious  dis- 
cipline; abbot  Richard  obtained  a  confirmation  of  all  their 
cells,  manors,  lands  and  tithes,  with  all  their  liberties  and 
privileges  from  king  William  Rufus,  and  king  Henry  I. 
who  granted  the  town  a  fair  to  be  held  every  year,  to  con* 
tinue  eight  days  next  before  the  nativity  of  St.  John  Bai>* 
tist,  and  to  the  abbot  free-warren  in  all  bis  lands,  within 
five  miles  of  St.  Alban's,  and  that  his  tenants  should  be 
discharged  from  the  payment  of  all  tolls* 

Abbot  Jeffrey  gave  to  the  sacristy  of  this  monastery  the 
church  of  St*  Mary  of  Rickmeresworth, .  and  to  the  in* 
firmary,  for  medicines  for  the  sick,  the  church  of  St.  Petet 
in  this  town.  He  founded  the  hospital  of  St.  Julian,  and 
assigned  divers  portions  of  tithes  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
poor  he  placed  in  it,  and  erected  a  nunnery  at  Sopwell,  with 
a  yard  for  the  burial  place  of  the  nuns  only..  His  successor 
Ralph  procured  a  confirmation  of  all  their  possessions  and 
privileges  granted  by  former  kings,  and  others,  of  king 
Stephen. 

John  de  Cella,  a  man  of  mean  parentage,  but  great  piety, 
was  the  twenty-first  abbot.  During  his  government  king 
John  granted  to  God  and  the  church  of  St.  Alban,  and  the 
monks,  divers  lands,  and  great  liberties,  summoned  tbe 
reeves  of  all  the  villages  of  this  county  to  St.  Alban's,  to 
enquire  what  damages  every  bishop  had  sustained,  and 
what  was  due  to  them,  and  held  a  parliament  there  to 
publish  his  peace,  enforce  his  grandfather^s  laws,  and  forbid 
all  unjust  exactions  before  made  by  the  king^s  officers,  she- 
fifls,  foresters,  &c.  William  of  1^'rompington,  his  suc- 
cessor, was,  at  the  council  of  Lateran,  called  by  pope  In- 
nocent HI.  where  be  behaved  himself  with  such  learning  and 
4iscretion,  that  he  was  admired  by  the  pope  and  bishops. 

Jotin 
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Johki  of  Hertford.  Id  bis  time  the  pope  sent  letters  to 
the  monks  to  pay  five  hundred  marks  to  certain  merchants, 
though  they  owed  him  nothing,  threatening  them,  that  un- 
less they  paid  them  within  a  month,  they  should  be  sus- 
pended; which  not  doing,  the  convent  was  made  subject  to 
the  pope's  interdict  fifteen  days;  and  to  reverse  it,  com* 
plied  with  his  unjust  exaction.  Edward  I.  confirmed  to 
John  of  Berkhampstead,  who  was  the  next  abbot,  ex* 
emptioD  from  all  secular  and  ecclesiastical  authority,  tlie 
abbot's  episcopal"  power,  &c.  to  which  pope  Flonorius  joined 
his  confirmation,  upon  condition  of  paying  to  the  apos- 
tolic see  yearly  for  those  privileges  one  ounce  of  gold. 

Hugh,  the  twenty-seventh  abbot,  enlarged  the  revenues 
of  bis  church,  by  purchasing  the  manor  of  Caldcot,  and 
ether  possessions.  In  this  abbot's  time,  St.  Alban's  sent 
Imrgcsses  to  parliament  several  times.  His  successors  were 
Bichard  de  Wallingford,  a  very  learned  man;  Michael  do 
Menteoiore,  in  whose  time  Wat  Tyler  and  Jack  Straw 
aised  commotions  in  several  counties,  and  injored  this 
abbey ;  but  the  forces .  of  Richard  11.  prevailing,  and  the 
rebels  being  dispersed,  all  the  commons  of  this  county, 
from  fiAoeo  to  sixty  years  old,  were  summoned  to  appear 
in  the  great  court  of  this  abbey,  to  take  an  oath  to  be 
faithful  subjects,  and  never  disturb  the  peace;  John  Moot 
built  a  seat  for  the  abbots  at  Tittenlianger ;  John  of  Whet« 
hamsted,  set  up  the  painted  glass,  representing  the  images 
of  the  antient  philosophers,  who  had  testified  of  the  incar- 
nation of  Christ,  and  the  histories  of  the  Bible,  in  the 
church,  chapels,  and  abbey.  The  battle  of  Wakefield  was 
fought  in  his  time ;  William  Alban,  in  whose  time  printing 
was  introduced  into  England ;  William  Wi  11  ingford  built  the 
costly  front  of  the  high  altar  at  the  cxpence  of  one  thou- 
sand one  hundred  marks ;  Thomas  Wolsey,  afterwards  car* 
dinaL;  Robert  Cotton,  and  Richard  Boreman,  alias  Ste- 
venache,  who,  .with  the  convent,  surrendered  this  rich  nio« 
nastery  into  the  king's  hands,  then  valued  at  2102/.  Is,  1|^. 
according  to  Dugdale;  2SiOL  Ss.  l\iL  per  ann.  according 

to  Speed. 

Henrv 
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Henry  VIIL,  in  consideration  of  this  surrender,  by  hh 
charter,  dated  December  14,  1538,  gave  yearly  pensions, 
during  life,  to  the  abbot  '266L  I3s,  4d.  unless  he  gave  him 
some  promotion  of  an  equal  value;  and  to  the  monks, 
3SL  6s.  per  annum ;  and  near  forty  lesser  sums,  but  none 
exceeding  13/.  6^.  Sd. 

St«  Julianas  Hospital  was  for  certain  poor  people,  then 
called  Lazars,  which  abbot  Jeffrey  endowed  with  divers 
parcels  of  tithes  for  their  maintenance;  Henry  If.  confirmed 
the  settlement. 

For  tlie  better  government  of  the  brethren  of  this  hos« 
pital,  several  orders  were  made.  1.  That  their  habit  should 
be  a  tunic  and  supertunic  of  plain  russet.  2.  That  they 
should  be  single,  or  if  married,  separated  from  their  wives^ 
with  the  fiill  consent  of  both  parties.  3.  That  no  woman 
should  enter  into  the  house,  except  the  common  laundress, 
or  a  mother,  or  sister,  to  visit  their  relations  when  sick, 
without  the  license  of  the  Custos.  4.  That  every  brother, 
at  his  admittance,  was  to  make  oath  to  obey  the  abbot  of 
St.  Alban's,  and  his  archdeacon,  &c. 

Upon  the  dissolution  of  this  abbey,  this  hospital  came  to 
to  the  crown ;  it  then  passed  to  Thom^  Lee,  from  whom 
it  came  to  Sir  Everard  Digby,  and  afterwards  to  several 
private  families. 

St.  Mary  de  Pratis,  de  Pre,  or  St  Mary  in  the  Mea* 
dows,  was  so  called,  because  it  was  situated  in  a  place  en- 
compassed with  meadows,  or  warren.  The  twentieth  abbot 
of  St.  Alban's,  with  the  consent  of  his  convent,  founded  an 
hospital  for  leprous  nuns  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict,  near 
St.  Alban's,  giving  them  a  place  to  build  their  chapel  on  in 
the  end  of  the  arable  field  and  meadow  of  Kingsbury ;  and 
for  their  sustentation,  all  the  procurations  of  the  kings  Offii, 
and  Henry,  and  pope  Adrian,  with  those  that  should  happen 
at  the  death  of  the  abbots,  and  the  tithes  of  the  lordship 
of  Luton,  and  many  other  things. 

King  John  by  charter,  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  for 

the  health  of  his  own,  hb  ancestors,  and  the  souls  of  his 

2  heirs. 
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heirs,  gave  to  God  and  this  church  of  St.  Mary  de  PrjS, 
and  to  the  leprous  and  diseased  women  there^  thirty  acres 
of  desart  land,  in  his  wood  of  Elbroc,  to  have  and  to  hold 
in  pure,  free,  and  perpetual  alms,  and  they  held  them  till 
the  downfall  of  the  abbies. 

Upon  the  dissolution  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Alban's^ 
this  hospital  came  to  the  crown,    and   king  Henry  VIII. 
granted  the  site  of  it  to  Sir  Ralph  Rowlatt,  whose  son,  of 
the  same  name,  dying  without  issue,  it  came  to  his  sisters 
and    co-heirs,  of  which  the  younger,  who  was  married  to 
Mr.  Ralph  Jennings,  of  Church,  in  Somersetshire,  obtained 
this  estate  in  the  partition ;  his  descendant  Sarah,  dutchess 
of  Marlborough,  was  afterwards  the  owner  of  it,  and  it  is 
now  the  property  of  countess  dowager  Spencer. 
St.  German*s  chapel  is  quite  demolished. 
St.  Peter*s  church  is  situate  in  a  large  burying  ground, 
mad  was  originally  built  by  Ulsinus,  about  the  year  948. 
It  has  since  undergone  many  repairs,  more  particularly  in 
1803,  by  act  of  parliament,    at  the  expence  of  4000/.  * 

The 

•  The  following  curious  note  is  extracted  from  Mr.  Braylcy*s  Descrip- 
tion of  St  Alban*s^  in  the  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  Vol.  VII/ 
page  SI. 

"  AH  the  expenuTC  repaire  and  modern  alterations  of  this  fabric,  have 
probably  originated  from  an  order  of  vestry,  made  the  20th  of  April,  \15t}, 
in  the  follovring  words :  "  Tliat  the  succeeding  churchwardens  iiave  the 
old  belfry  taken  down,  and  the  middle  floor  sunk  as  low  as  it  can  conve* 
veniently  be,  to  make  another  belfry."  To  explain  this,  it  is  necessary  to 
observe,  that  the  original  belfry  was  so  low,  as  to  obstruct  that  perspec« 
tive  view  of  the  chancel  which  the  then  rulers  of  the  parish  were  desirous 
of  obtaining;  and  therefore,  under  the  order  above  stated,  they  had  a 
aew  belfiry  erected,  the  floor  of  which  is  said  to  have  been  about  twenty- 
two  feet  higher  than  the  old  floor.  This  answered  the  puspose  of  open- 
ing the  view,  but  was  soon  discovered  to  have  done  essential  injury  to  the 
building,  from  violating  the  principles  on  which  it  had  been  originally 
constructed.  The  old  belfry  floor  had  rested  against  the  four  great  piers 
which  supported  the  tower,  and  were  below  of  solid  masonry ;  yet  it  now 
appeared,  that  the  original  builders  had  not  carried  them  up  solid  so  high 
as  the  place  which  the  new  floor  was  to  rest  upon,  but  had  contented 
themselves  vrith  an  outside  casing,  filled  only  with  rubble.  Under  these 
Vol.  VL    No.  127.  Q  circumstance 
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The  chan«el  and  tjrilw  of  this  parish  belong  to  the  bUhaprie 
of  Ely ;  the  living  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  gift  of  the  said 
bishop.  Here  is  a  good  organ.  At  the  left  hand  of  the 
west  door  is  a  handsome  marble  moniunent  to  the  memory 
of  Edward  Strong,  who  was  employed  by  Sir  C.  Wren  aa 
mason  at  the  building  ci  St.  Paurs,  LondoQ.    Mr.  Strong 

lived 

circu instances,  on  the  llth  of  May,  1785,  the  vestry  resolved,  ''That, 
whereas  the  two  piers  (or  part  thereof)  of  the  church  tower  next  the  south 
airie,  if  in  a  dangerous  and  ruinous  condition,"  the  same  be  forthwith 
'^  repaired."  For  that  purpose,  a  carpenter  in  the  parish  was  employed, 
who  introduced  one  of  his  own  friends  in  tk^  character  of  a  surveyor: 
t)iese  fit  associates,  having  undermined  the  pien  of  the  tower,  a  heavy 
building,  thirty-three  feet  square,  prepared  to  set  them  upon  vfooden  Ugi, 
and  accordingly  dragged  from  London  (where  probably  they  had  been 
lying  upon  the  mud  in  the  river  Thames)  thirty-six  great  blocks  of  Memel 
thnber/  which  they  set  upright,  nine  in  each  pier,  and  then  surrounded 
them  with  brick-work  separately ;  and  afterwards  walled  round,  and  co- 
vered with  plaster,  the  four  piers,  so  as  to  make  them  \odli  like  strong 
massy  columpf.  With  similar  incpnsi4er4tion,  the  vestry,  on  tlic  6th  of 
Steptember,  1786,  granted  permission  to  certain  persons,  who  desired  it, 
to  add,  at  their  own  expence,  two  new  triples  to  the  eight  belb  ahready 
belonging  to  the  church ;  all  tending  to  increase  the  superincumbent 
weight. 

**  The  amount  of  the  expense  wasted  on  this  repair,  was  27901.  and 
almost  as  soon  as  it  was  finished,  the  parish  seemed  to  be  alarmed  with 
apprehensions  of  the  consequence ;  for  so  early  as  the  2Sd  of  March, 
I79Q,  a  vestry  met  to  inspect  the  state  of  the  four  principal  pillars;  and 
the  vicar  having  moved,  that  Mr.  Richard  Norris,  of  Christ's  Hospital, 
should  survey  them  immediately,  he  did  so  on  the  S-ith  of  April  follow- 
ing, and  gave  it  as  his  "  opinion,  that  so  long  ai  the  timbers  used  in  them 
remained  sound,  the  tower  might  be  safe;  but,"  he  adds,  *'  should  they 
decay,  I  doubt  the  tower's  standing;  and  am  sorry  to  say,  that,  from 
the  appearance  of  some  of  Iheni,  I  should  fear  they  are  proceeding  to 
that  state."  In  the  mean  time  the  vicar,  and  the  archdeacon,  did  aU  in 
their  power  to  prevent  mischief,  and  promote  peace,  but  in  vab :  ves- 
tries were  held  continually :  one  forbade  the  ringing  of  the  bells ;  the 
next  rescmded  the  prohibition,  and  ordered  it.  More  surveyors  were 
called  in,  of  whom  some  said,  that  the  timbers  were  **  perfectly  sound, 
and  would  be  capable  of  supporting  the  tower^br  at  least  seven  years  to 
come;"  others  declared  they  were  decaying;  till  at  length  Mr.  James 
Lewisj,  of  Christ's  Hospital,  having  made  a  fair  and  unbiassed  n^ort  of 
tha  state  of  things,  the  parish  were  persuaded  to  taka  down  the  toym^ 

aftjnr 
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iifed  at  New  BftriM,  in  this  parish.  Both  in  ihis  chnnrch 
and  churchyard^  as  well  as  in  the  abbey,  many  nobteraen^ 
gentkmen,  and  common  soldiers,  were  buried  who  fell  in 
ibose  two  batlles,  between  king  Henry  VL  and  bis  barons 
in  May  1455,  and  queen  Margaret  and  the  barons  in  1461 ; 
at  the  first  of  which  the  king  was  taken  prisoner,  and  again 
recovered  at  the  last.  Key  Field,  the  Chequer  Inn,  Ho* 
lywell  Street,  &c.  are  particularly  mentioned  in  the  ae* 
counts  of  one  or  other  of  these  battles.  The  pillars  that 
support  the  roof  of  this  fSatbric  are  remarkably  handsome^ 
light,  and  neat.  In  the  steeple  is  a  fine  peid  of  ten  bells^ 
and  a  clock. 

St.  Michael's  church  is  situate  at  the  west  end  of  the 
town,  out  of  the  borough,  and  within  the  walls  of  the  city 
of  Verolam.  It  is  rather  smaller  than  St.  P^ter^s,  and  hi^ 
a  ring  of  six  bells.  The  living  is  a  rtcarage,  in  the  gift  of 
lord  Grimstone.  In  the  chancel  is  the  family  vault  of  the  - 
family  of  that  nobleman.  On  the  north  side  of  this  chancel, 
ia  a  niche  in  the  wail,  is  the  eflSgy  of  the  famous  Francis 
Bacon*,  lord  Vemlam,  made  of  alabaster,  and  seated  in  a 
chair  of  ebony,  in  the  attitude  of  study. 

Under 

after  tfeej  had  gone  on  fir  years,  sometimes  ashig  the  church,  and  at 
<Nlier  timet  haTing  it  shut  up.  To  close  the  scene,  on  the  moniing  of 
Sitnrdaf,  the  fist  of  Norember,  1801,  (service  being  at  that  time  per* 
formed  every  Sunday,)  the  whole  floor  of  the  belfry  felt  at  once  imq  tiie 
body  of  the  cfaureh,  and  crushed  several  of  the  pews  to  pieces;  a  b^am 
that  supported  the  floor,  and  rested  on  the  piers,  having  broke  off,  being 
<f]ite  rotten.  This  event  obliged  the  parish  to  apply  to  parliament  for  an 
act  Cb  enable  Hiem  to  re-bnild  the  tower  and  chancel  upon  a  reduced  scale, 
and  more  eflectually  to  repair  the  church :  this  act  passed  on  the  24th  dF 
March,  1803.  Tfa^  bi^op  of  Ely,  to  whom  the  chancel  belonged, 
agreed  to  its  bring  made  smaller,  and  with  his  lessees  of  the  great  tithcft 
of  the  rectory,  handsomely  contributed  towards  the  expencr,  on  coodf- 
tton  that  the  parish  should  secure  to  the  appropriator,  the  site  of  the  old 
chaoed,  aiid  Msintain  the  new  one  for  the  time  to  come.  The  architect 
appbhited  to  effect  tberecent  aheradons,  was  Mr.  Robert  Chapman,  of 
Womwood  Street,  London. 

*  This  nobleman  was  kxd  high  cffaancdlor  of  England  under  king 
Jamci  L    He  was  bom  in  1560,  being  the  son  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon, 

Q2  lord 
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Under  his  effigy  is  a  Latin  inseriptioo,  by  Sir  Henry 
Wotton,  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation : 

Francis  Bacon,  baron  of  Verularo,  Tisconnt  St.  Alban's,  or, 
by  more  conspicuous  titles,  of  sciences  the  ligbt,  of  eloquence 
.  the  law,  sat  thus :  who,  after  all  natural  wisdom  and  secrets  of 
ciTil  life  he  had  unfolded,  Nature's  law  fulfilled,  <  Let  com- 
pounds be  dissolfcd!'  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1626,  of  his  age 
sixty.six.  Of  such  a  mau,  that  the  memory  might  remain, 
Thomas  Meautys,  liring  his  attendant,  dead  his  admirer,  placed 
this  monument. 

The  above  panegyric,  as  it  respects  the  literary  character 
only  of  this  great  man,  will  be  universally  admitted ;  but  it 

lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  by  Anne» 
daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Cook,  eminent  for  her  skill  in  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages.  Francis,  even  in  his  infancy,  gave  tokens  of  what  he 
would  one  day  become ;  and  queen  Elizabeth  had  many  times  occasion  to 
admire  his  wit  and  talents,  and  used  to  call  him  her  young  lord  keeper, 
{le  studied  Aristotle^s  philosophy  at  Cambridge;  and  he  made  such  a 
rapid  progress  in  his  studies,  that  at  sixteen  years  of  age  he  had  nm 
through  the  whole  circle  of  the  liberal  arts  as  they  were  then  taught^  and 
even  then  began  to  perceive  those  imperfecdons  in  the  reigning  philo^ 
mphy  which  he  afterwards  so  effectually  exposed,  and  thence  not  only 
overturned  that  tyranny  which  prevented  the  progress  of  true  knowledge* 
but  laid  the  foimdation  of  that  free  and  useful  philosophy  which  has  since 
opened  a  way  to  so  many  glorious  discoveries.  On  his  leaving  the  uni- 
yersity,  his  father  sent  him  to  France ;  where,  before  he  was  nineteen 
years  of  age,  he  wrote  a  General  View  of  the  State  of  Europe:  but,  his 
fi^ther  dying,  he  was  obliged  suddenly  to  return  to  England,  where  he 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  common  Uw  at  Gray's  Inn.  His 
inerit  at  length  raised  him  to  the  highest  dignities  in  bis  profession,  at^ 
tpmey-general  and  lord  high  chancellor:  but  in  this  liigh  office  he  was 
accused  of  brib^y  and  corruption ;  and,  being  brought  to  trial  before  the 
house  of  lords,  he  was  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  forty 
thousand  pounds,  and  to  be  imprisoned  during  the  king's  pleasure :  but 
his  majesty  soon  after  remitted  both  fine  and  punishment.  From  that 
time  Bacon  lived  mostly  a  retired  life,  closely  pursuing  his.  philosophical 
studies  and  amusements,  in  which  time  he  composed  the^greatest  part  of 
}(]$  works;  though  even  in  the  midst  o(,  his  honours  and  eqjployments  he 
forgot  not  his  philosophy,  but  in  1620  published  his  Novmii  Organt^Ph 
or  ",Ncw  Organ  of  Sciences.'.',,,  lathis  philosophicaLrairem€nVhp,dJe.l, 
i|ano  16U6,.  being  sixty-six  years  of  age. 

win 
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will  be 'an  awfol  lesson  of  instruction,  to  those  who  con- 
template splendid  talents  without  adverting  to  the  superior 
splendour  of  moral  excellence,  wiien  they  reflect  that  Bacon^s 
real  character  is  justly  summed  up  by  Pope  in  these  lines: 

If  parts  allure  thee,  think  how  Bacon  shiu^d, 
The  wisest,  brightest,   meanest  of  mankind. 

In  the  churchyard  is  a  memorial  for  Dr.  Nathaniel 
Cotton,  author  of  "  Visions  ifi  Verse ^^  &c. 

A  very  respectable  body  of  Dissenters  inhabit  in  this 
town;  there  are  four  meeting  bouses,  for  Independents, 
Quakers,  Anabaptists,  and  Presbyterians;  the  latter  have 
established  a  school  for  the  education  and  clothing  of  thirty 
boys  and  ten  girls;  besides  these,  there  are  thirty  boys  be- 
f  longing  to  the  establishment,  who  are  clothed  and  educated 
at  the  expence  of  the  corporation,  assisted  by  voluntary 
contributions  from  others.  The  dowager  lady  Spencer 
clothes  and  educates,  at  a  school  of  industry,  a  certain 
number  of  poor  girls;  and  a  great  number  of  children  of 
both  sexes  are  instructed  at  a  Sunday  school. 

There  are  several  almshouses  at  St.  Alban^s;  but  none 
claims  the  attention  of  the  stranger  equal  to  a  building 
situate  on  the  side  of  the  Hertford  road,  going  out  of  the 
town,  built  and  endowed  by  Sarah  duchess  of  Marlborough. 
It  consists  of  nine  different  houses,  each  divided  into  four 
apartments,  for  the  residence  of  thirty-six  old  decayed 
tradesmen*. 

The  buildings  form  three  .sides  of  an  oblong  square,  each 
house  having  a  small  piece  of  garden  ground  behind  it,  and 
a  fine  grass  plot  before  it,  enclosed  with  palisades  next  the 
road.  Some  of  the  upper  apartments  are  extremely  plea* 
sant,  enjoying  a  fine  prospect  from  east  to  south. 

The  clock  tower  in  the  centre  of  the  town  bears  marks 
of  antiquity;  but  it  cannot -be  ascertained  when  it  was 
built.  It  is  a  lofty  square  tower,  the  sides  of  flint,  and  the 
corners  of'  frce-stpne,  raised  on  strong  archesi  of  stono  j  the 

'^  It  IS  said,  that , the  duchess  origiDally  founded  it  for  the  reduced  wi- 
iayn  ^d  maiden  daughters  of  officers. 

lower 
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lower  part  of  it  has  been  for  some  time  usrd  for  the  po^r* 
ofHce.  In  the  upper  part  of  this  buikirng  a  large  bell,  fpr« 
meriy  used  to  be  rung  at  stated  titnes,  moniing.and  ereiK 
ing,  as  a  curfet«r. 

In  the  town  hall  are  holden  the  quarter  sessions  for  the 
liberty,  as  well  as  for  the  borough*;  also  the  court  of  re- 
quests, the  meeting  of  the  commissioners  of  the  land-tax, 
the  monthly  court  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  and  a  petit 
sessions,  every  Saturday.  This  hall  is  occdsionally  con- 
verted into  a  ball  room,  and  sometimes  public  dinners  are 
held  here,  particularly  the  mayor^s  feast,  on  St.  Matthew's 
day ;  on  these  occasions  sometimes  near  three  hundred  per- 
sons have  dined  in  the  hall.  Underneath  the  town  ball  is  the 
prison  for  the  borough,  and  an  engine  liouse ;  and  a  dwelling 
for  the  jailer. 

Near  the  town  hall  is  the  lAarket  house,  to  which  great 
quantities  of  corn  are  brought.  The  first  origin  of  this 
market  was  by  the  interest,  and  in  the  time  of,  abbot  UU 
sinus,  who  may  be  called  the  great  patron  of  the  town^ 
which  was  considered  as  part  of  the  demesne  of  the  abbey 
at  the  time  dF  the  Conquest.  By  the  charter  of  Charles  II. 
the  privileges  of  the  town  were  much  extended  and  con- 
firmed to  the  corporation,  and  particularly  pointed  out. 
tinder  this  charter  the  corporation  still  acts,  by  which  no 
higler,  foreigner,  &c.  is  to  buy  any  commodity  before  the 
market  bell  rings,  (generally  at  ten  o'clock,)  at  which  time 
the  farmers  untie  their  sacks  of  grain  for  the  inspection  of 
buyers,  under  a  penalty,  except  the  freemen  and  inha* 
bitants,  who  may  buy  for  their  own  use  any  article  without 
any  regard  to  the  belL  This  market  is  well  supplied  with 
poultry,  butter,  eggs,  &c.  The  market  cross  stands  on 
the  spot  of  ground  formerly  occupied  by  a  stone  cross 
erected  to  the  memory  of  queen  Eleanor^  by  £dward  I. 
(about  1290.) 

^  tfn^Kflh^^tSlfiiid^  its  jiriisdictioft'iii  mtitim  bdtli  dvil  and  eeti^* 
sia^tical  to  the  parishes  of  Watford,  Rickmanswortb,  Norton,  Ridge» 
Hoxton,  Abbot's  Wafden,  Abbot's  Langley,  San'et,  Elstree,  Busby, 
Caldicot,  Shepehale,  Sandridge,  Kedbouriii,  atid  Bamet,  for  which  thm 
i  a  gaol  deliTery  at  St.  Alban's. 

Ill 
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la  1794  an  act  of  pariiament  was  obtained  for  avoiding 
some  dangerous  turnings  in  the  public  road,  in  consequence 
of  which^  part  of  the  Cros3  Keys  Inn  and  Keylield  was  pur- 
chased by  the  trust,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  spacious 
and  straight  road  through  tlie  town.  An  act  of  parliament 
has  likewise  been  procured  for  bringing  a  navigable  canal, 
to  pass  hence  through  the  lower  end  of  Watford,  and  com. 
municatiag  with  the  grand  junction  canal  near  Cashiobury 
Bridge,  under  tlie  direction  of  the  grand  junction  com- 
pany. 

Two  common  breweries,  a  cotton  manufactory,  and  an 
oil  mill,  afford  employ  for  several  bands;  and  there  are 
aevend  good  com  mills  both  above  and  below  the  town,  on 
the  river  Ver.  St.  Alban\  boasts  a  healthy  air,  a  pleasant 
tsituation,  spacious  streets,  and  a  good  neighbourhood ;  and 
many  very  respectable  £amilics  reside  in  the  town. 

Sop£W£Li.,  was  a  house  for  Benedictine  nuns,  built  upon 
the  following  occasion.  Two  religious  women  constructed 
for  themselves  a  booth  with  leaves  of  trees,  and  covered 
it  with  bark,  near  Eywood,  by  the  river,  and  lived  in 
great  abstinence,  chastity  and  prayer  a  considerable  time, 
with  which  abbot  Jefiery  being  made  acquainted,  he  built 
Cbem  a  cell,  appointed  them  to  be  cloathed  with  vests,  after 
the  manner  of  nuns,  and  to  live  after  the  rule  of  St.  Be- 
nedict. He  gave  them  also  possessions  and  rents  to  support 
their  religious  life ;  but  being  tender  of  the  reputation  of 
Ims  nuns,  he  ordered  that  they  should  be  always  locked  up 
4D  their  house,  and  that  none  should  be  taken  into  the  col« 
lege  but  a  select  number  of  virgins,  not  to  exceed  thir^ 
teen;  be  also  gave  to  them  a  burying  plac«,  wliieh  he 
caused  to  be  consecrated,  and  appointed,  that  none  but  the 
nuns  of  that  house  should  be  buried  there.  Nothing  of  the 
nunnery  now  remains  but  some  of  it^  walls. 

Henry  de  Albancio,  and  Cicely,  his  wife,  with  Roger, 
his  brother,  and  Robert,  his  son,  gave  two  hides  and  one 
virgate  of  land  in  their  manor  of  Cotes,  and  Richard  de 
Tony  his  land,  called  Blackhide,  in  the  soke  of  Tidehang, 
Co  God,  Mary  the  mother  of  Christ;  and  the  maidens  of 

this 
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this  cell,  in  pure,  free,  and  perpetual  ahns,  quit  of  all  scfN 
vices,    customs  and  exactions. 

Upon  the  dissolution,  king  Henry  VIII.  granted  it  to 
Sir  Richard  Leigh,  knt.  from  whom  it  passed  by  a  daughter 
to  Edward  Sadler,  second  son  of  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  bart.  in 
whose  family  it  continued  in  the  issue  male  some  time,  but 
that  issue  failing,  it  went  in  marriage  to  Thomas  Saunders, 
of  Flamsted,  Esq.  who  sold  it  to  Sir  Harbottle  Grim- 
stone,  bart.  from  whom  it  is  now  descended  toother  branches 
of  that  family.  It  was  valued  at  68/.  8^.  per  annum.  Speedy 
Weaver^  40/.  Is.  lOd,  Dudg.  It  has  been  said  that  Henry 
VIII.  was  privately  married  here  to  queen  Anne  Boleyn. 

This  is  now  called  Holywell  House,  the  seat  of  earl 
Spencer,  and  the  residence  of  the  countess  dowager  Spencer, 
situate  near  the  river,  at  the  end  of  the  town  leading  to 
Watford ;  it  was  built  by  Sarah  duchess  dowager  of  the 
great  duke  of  Marlborough;  hath  a  very  pleasant  garden, 
with  a  bowling  green,  a  fine  sheet  of  water,  a  canal,  and 
two  other  pieces  of  water,  well  stocked  with  fish.  In  this 
garden  is  a  well,  called  Holy-well,  which  gave  name  to  the 
bouse  and  street  leading  to  it.  In  Holywell  House  is  pre- 
served the  portrait  of  the  duchess,  in  white,  exquisitely 
handsome.  "  In  this,"  observes  Mr.  Pennant,  "  are  not 
the  least  vestiges  of  her  diabolical  passions,  the  torments  of 
her  queen,  her  husband,  and  herself."— On  ascending  into 
the  town,  up  Fishpool  Street,  is  a  bottom  on  the  right, 
which  was  once  a  great  pool.  The  SaKon  princes  are  sup- 
posed to  have  taken  great  pleasure  in  navigating  on  this 
piece  of  water.  Anchors  have  been  found  on  the  spot; 
which  occasioned  poets  to  fable  that  the  Thames  once  ran 
this  way.     Drayton,  addressing  the  river  Ver,  says; 

Thou  saw'st  great  burden'd  ships  through  these  rallies  pass, 

Where  now  the  sharp-edged  scythe  shears  np  thy  springing  grass ; 
'    And  where  the  seal  and  porpoise  us'd  to  play, 

The  grasshopper  and  ant  now  lord  It  all  the  day ! 

Near  the  town  is  a  Roman  fortification,  supposed  to  have 
been  the  camp  of  Ostorius,  the  propraetor ;  th«  common 
people  call  it  *^  The  Oyster  HilU/'  but  Mr:.  Pennant,  who 

2  calls 
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talis  this  hay  or  mounts  Osterliill,  conjectures  it  to  have 
been  the  site  of  the  Saxon  palace  at  Kingsbury. 

St.  Alban's  is  famous  for  the  victory  obtained  in  1455, 
over  Henry  VI,  by  Ricbiard  duke  of  York ;  the  first  battle 
fought  in  the  famous  quarrel,  which  lasted  thii'ty  years,  and 
is  computed  to  have  cost  the  lives  of  eighty  princes  of  the 
blood,  and  to  have  annihilatedi  almost  entirely,  the  antieht 
nobiUty  of  England.  In  1461,  a  second  battle  was  fought 
here,  in  which  queen  Margaret  defeated  the  great  earl  of 
Warwick.  * 

Julian  Bamsy  abbess  of  Sopwell,  wrote  a  book  entitled,. 
•*  The  Gentlemairs  Recreation,"  or  Book  of  St.  Alban's, 
so  called,  because  it  was  printed  in  that  towh,  in  a  thin 
folio,  in  1481,  soon  after  printing  was  broMght  into  Eng- 
land, by  William  Caxton,  a  mercer  in  Loiiclon. 

The  town  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  higli  steward,  re- 
corder, twelve  aldermen,  &c.  and  sends  two  members  to 
parliament.  It  has  given  the  titles  of  viscount,  earl,  and 
duke,  to  the  families  of  Bacon,  Jermyn,  and  Beauclerk. 

St.  Stephen's  church  is  situated  nearly  one  mile  south- 
west from  the  borough,  and  was  founded  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury by  abbot  Usinns ;  it  still  displays  vestiges  of  its  ori- 
ginal architecture.  In  the  chancel  stands  a  curious  brazen 
eagle,  inscribed  "  Gkorgius  Cretghtonii  Epfscopus  Dun- 
KELDENsis;"'  with  armorial  bearings,  &.c.  Over  the  mo- 
nument  of  Mrs.  Olive  Montgomery,  who  died  in  lOyG,  is 
a  singular  small  hatchment,  the  border  ornamented  with 
bones,  spades,  hour  glasses,  and  other  eml)len)s  of  mor- 
tality. In  the  church-yard  is  a  monument  in  memory  of  tiie 
right  honourable  lady  Anne  Paddey,  daughter  of  CharJes, 
duke  of  Cleveland  and  Southampton,  who  died  in  1769, 
aged  sixty-six,  and  of  her  husband  John  Paddey,  Esq.  for- 
merly her  father^s  butler,  who  died  in  1780,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-three. 

Among  the  eminent  men  who  were  natives  of  St.  Alban's, 
are  to  be  noticed  Sir  John  Mandeville,  tht?  traveller;  W'll^ 
liam  Alban,  LL.  D.  elected  prior  of  the  abbey  in  1464;  in 
his  time  printing  was   brought  into  England.      John  In- 
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Komuchi  a  monk  and  schoolmaster  of  St.  Alban^s,  effected  gi 
printing  press  in  the  monastery,  and  printed  several  bodka 
at  it,  viz.  <<  The  Fruit  of  Time,  the  Gentleman's  Recrea- 
tion; the  Rules  of  an  honest  Life/*  &c. 

John  Hereford,  an  inhabitant  of  St.  Alban*8,  wrote  the 
Enchiridion  of  a  Spiritual  Life,  ptinted  for  Richard  Ste* 
venage,  in  that  town< 

Sir  John  King,  descended  by  his  father^s  side  from  m^m-^ 
sieur  du  Roy,  alias  King,  the  French  resident  in  Enghmd  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.  He  was  educated  in  Queen's  col- 
lege, Cambridge,  where  he  was  contemporary  and  intimately 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Samtiel  Jacomb,  Dr^  Zach.  Cradock, 
Dr.  Simon  Patricke,  and  Dr.  Waker  Needham.  He  was 
inclined  to  the  study  of  divinity,  but  at  his  parents  request, 
took  the  profession  of  the  law,  in  which  he  became  so  emi-^ 
nent,  that  he  was  made  solicitor-general  to  the  duke  of 
York,  and  one  of  the  counsel  in  ofdindfy  to  king  Charles  IL 
who  knighted  him,  and  was  wont  to  say,  that  he  delighted 
to  hear  him  plead  at  the  council  board*  He  was  buried  in 
the  Temple  church,  London.  '^  Such  was  his  reputation/* 
says  Ecbard,  <<  and  so  extensive  his  practice,  that  in  the 
latter  end  of  his  life,  his  fees  amounted  to  forty  and  fifty 
pounds  a  day/* 

Sir  Francis  Pemberton,  son  of  Ralph  Pemberton,  gent* 
twice  mayor  of  St.  Alban*s,  was  descended  of  the  Pem« 
berton^s  of  Pemberton,  in  the  county  palatine  of  Lan- 
caster. Sir  Goddard  Pemberton  was  the  first  of  this  family 
jwrho  settled  at  St.  Alban^s  in  1615.  Sir  Francis  was'edu* 
cated  to  the  law  in  the  Inner  Temple,  and  was  so  great  a 
proficient  in  it,  that  he  was  made  lord  chief  justice  of  both 
benches  successively,  knighted,  and  sworn  of  the  privy 
council.  He  died  in  1697,  aged  seventy-two,  and  lies  bu- 
ried in  the  chapel  of  Highgate,  where  he  built  an  house, 
and  resided.  Lord  keeper  Guildford  said,,that  ^'  in  making 
laws  he  had  outdone  king,  lords,  and  commons;*'  to  which 
Mr.  Granger  adds^  ^^  that  Sir  Francis  was  a  better  practi- 
tioner than  a  judge,  extremely  opinionated  of  hb  abilities, 

and  rather  made  than  declared  law.^' 

There 
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Tli«re  are  d\v&rs  lesser  manors  in  this  Ticinityy  which  an« 
tiently  belonged  to  the  monastery;  but  since  the  Dissolution 
are  in  lay  I^nds,  I.  Newland  Squillehs,  i^-hicb  king 
Henry  VIII.  gave  to  Sir  Richard  Lee,  2.  Butterwick. 
3.  Beech,  so  called  from  Godfrey  de  Beeche,  to  whom  it 
was  given  by  the  Concjueror.  King  Henry  at  the  Dissolu- 
tion, gave  both  these  manors  to  Sir  Anthony  Denny,  one 
of  the  gentlemen  of  his  privy  cbam,ber.  4.  Kingsbury,  so 
termed  from^tlie  Saxon  kings,  who  were  the  antient  lords 
of  it,  and  often  kept  their  court  here;  Bcrtulph,  king  of 
the  Mercians,  held  a  parliamentary  council  here,  anjio  857, 
in  which  the  bishops  and  nobles  treated  of  the  public  af- 
fairs  of  that  kingdom,  and  settled  the  bounds  and  parishes 
belonging  to  the  territories  of  the  monastery  of  Croyland. 
Here  M'as  also  a  large  fish  pool,  belonging  to  the  Saxon 
kings;  and  on  account  of  the  frequent  resort  of  their  nobles 
and  officers  to  .court  and  to  partake  of  the  diversion  of 
fishing,  they  were  a  burden  to  the  monks,  whereupon  the 
abbot  and  monks  purchased  the  manor.  At  the  Dissolution 
if,  was  conveyed  to  John  Cox,  whose  grandson,  Richard 
Cox,  sold  k  to  Sir  Francis  Bacon.  5.  Gorrambury. 
6.  Childwick,  possessed  by  the  crown  at  the  Dissolution, 
from  which  it  passed  to  the  family  of  Preston.  7.  Win- 
deridge,  so  called  from  the  hill  on  which  it  is  situated. 
It  came  to  the  crown  at  the  Dissolution,  and  was  conveyed 
by  James  I.  to  John  Crosby,  Esq.  whose  brother  and  heir 
add  it  to  Sir  Harbottle  Grimstoue^ 

The  manors  of  Weld  Randolfes  and  Newburyes,  never 
seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  abbey  ;  they  are  not  mentioned 
in  Domesday  Book. 

In  the  road  to  Bamef ,  at  two  miles  from  St.  Aiban's,  lies 
Tittenhancer,  which  was  began  by  John  Moot,  the 
thirty-first  abbot  of  St.  Alban^s,  and  finished  by  abbot 
Whethamsted,  as  a  place  of  retirement  from  the  duties  and 
iatigues  attached  to  the  abbey.  At  the  Dissolution  it  was 
granted  to  Sir  Hugh  Pawlet,  whose  second  daughter  con* 
veyed  it  to  her  husband  Sir  Thomas  Pope;  he  left  it  to  the 
i»ae  of  a  subsequent  wife,  of  the  Blount  family.     Thomas 
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Blount,  Esq.  of  Blount  Hall,  Staffordshire,  was  the  father 
of  Sir  Henry,  the  great  traveller ;  the  latter  rebuilt  Tit-> 
tenhanger,  of  brick,  and  planted  a  garden,  &c.  It  was  the 
residence  of  the  Blount  famil}',  till  its  extinction  in  the 
middle  of  the  eis:hteenth  century.  This  hoqse  then  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  family  of  Hardwicke;  it  is  now  the 
property  of  the  e^irl  of  Hardwicke,  and  inhabited  by  his 
brother  the  right  honourable  Charles  Yorke. 

Sir  Thomas  Pope,  was  the  founder  of  Trinity  Collegeji 
Oxford,  and  appointed  the  fellows  and  scholars  to  be 
chosen  upon  a  vagancy,  out  of  those  counties  and  dioceses 
where  they  had  lands,  particularly  out  of  those  manors  be- 
longing to  the  founder^  Ricilge  and  Tittephanger  are  parti- 
cul^^rly  mentioned. 

There  are  monuments  in  the  church  to  the  men>ory  of  the 
family  of  Blount;  the  following  is  worthy  of  notice: 

^^  Here  lies  the  Lady  Busby,  wife  of  Sir  John  Busby,  of  Ad. 
dington,  Co.  Bucks,  Kat*  daughter  to  the  Lady  Blount,  by  her 
first  husband.  Sir  William  Man  waring,  who  was  slain  in  the  de. 
fence  of  Chester  for  the  king ;  she  died  the  28th  of  December,  1667^ 
in  the  nineteenth  year  of  her  age,  in  childbed  of  her  second 
child,  a  daughter,  which  survives  to  succeed  her  in  those  ad* 
mirable  perfections  which  made  her  memory  dear  to  all  who. 
knew  her." 

CoLNEY  House,  in  the  parish  of  Shenley,  was  built 
about  thirty  years  since  by  governor  Bqurchier,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  53,000/. ;  he  afterwards  sold  it  to  the  late  mar- 
grave of  Anspach,  who  having  lived  in  it  three  years,  agaii^ 
disposed  of  it  to  the  earl  of  Kingston,  of  whom  it  was  pu^-- 
chased  in  1804  by  the  present  possessor,  George  Ander- 
son, E$q,  The  house  is  a  handsome  regular  structure,  with 
two  fronts,  and  wings.  The  park  is  well  supplied  with 
oaks  and  elm$,  and  the  pleasure  grounds  are  tastefully 
laid  out. 

The  neighbouring  scat  of  Porters,  the  residence  of  the 
marchioness  of  Sligo,  will  be  famous  as  having  been  the 
retreat  of  her  ladyship's  father,  the  gallant  adi^iiral  ^t\ 
Howe. 

?  The 
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The  parish  of  North  Mims  fs  adjoininpr  to  Ridge.  This 
was  the  inheritance  of  the  family  of  Magnaville;  and  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  the  property  of  the  celebrated  Sir 
Rol>ert  Knolles.  It  came  by  marriage  to  the  families  of 
Coningsby,  Hyde,  and  Osborne,  duke  of  Leeds.  On  the 
death  of  whom,  in  1779,  the  manor  was  piircliased  by 
Henry  Brown,  Esq.  whose  seat  of  North  Mims  Patik,  is 
a  very  liandsome  structure,  surrounded  by  beautiful  sec- 
nery. 

GoBiONs,  in  this  parisli,  is  so  named  from  the  Gobions, 
iti  antient  lords,  and  was  afterward  the  seat  of  lady  More, 
niother-in-»law  of  that  illustrious  character  Sir  Thomas 
More;  on  whose  execution  it  was  wrested  from  her  by  the 
tyrant  Henry,  notwithstanding  it  was  her  jointure  from 
her  first  husband.  It  was  settled  on  the  princess  Elizabeth, 
Hfbo  retained  it  till  her  death,  when  it  reverted  to  the  More 
family;  and  having  passed  through  several  families,  it  was 
purchased  by  Sir  Jeremy  Samhrooke,  who  dying  a  batchelor, 
bis  sisters  inherited  the  manor  in  17b*0.  It  was  afterwards 
purchased  by  John  Hunter,  Ksq.  an  Kast  India  director ;  and 
is  now  the  property  of  Mr.  Holmes.  The  gardens  were 
formerly  very  very  much  celebrated. 

Brookmans,  formerly  belonged  to  the  great  lord  Somers; 
it  now  belongs  to  S.  11.  Gaussen,  Esq. 

North  Mims  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Marv,  and  contains 
some  antient  memorials  for  the  ConingsbVs,  Botelers,  Sec. 
and  a  stately  monument  erected  by  dame  Eliza  Jekyl,  to 
lord  chancellor  Somers. 

We  now  cross  the  roads  from  Barnet,  and  Edgware,  to 
St.  Alban*s,  and  arrive  at  Aldenham,  which  stands  near 
the  Watling  Street.  The  manor  belonged  to  the  abbots  of 
St.  Alban's;  at  the  Dissolution  it  was  conveyed  to  Ralph 
Stepney,  Esq.  whose  son,  in  the  reign  of  Kdward  VI.  sold 
it  to  Sir  Edward  Cary;  whose  son,  Henry  Cary,  lord  vis* 
count  Falkland,  in  Scotland,  was  made  lord  deputy  of  Ire- 
land by  James  I.  Sept,  8, 1 622.  He  was  a  most  accomplished 
gentleman  and  courtier,  and  discharged  his  great  trust  so  well, 
ikut  none  but  a  few  rebellious  Irish  complained  of  his  usage, 
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though  even  these  were  subdued  by  Iciiity  and  not  severitr. 
His  lordship  died  in  1633.  In  his  time  the  mcmorabre  pro- 
testation  was  made  by  the  bishops  in  Ireland ,  and  published 
by  Dr.  Downham,  bishop  of  Londonderry,  in  Christchurch, 
Dublin,  against  popery. 

His  son  Lucius  Cary,  lord  Falkland,  is  thus  described  by 
Mr.  Granger:  **  The  character  of  lord  Falkland,  by  the 
earl  of  Clarendon,  is  the  complctest,  if  not  the  finest  drawn 
of  any  in  his  admirable  history^  He  is  represented  as  an 
assemblage  of  almost  every  virtue  and  excellency,  that  can 
dignify  or  adorn  a  man.  1^1  is  encomium  is  doubtless  some* 
what  exaggerated;  but  there  seems  to  be  much  truth  in 
it,  with  respect  to  the  private  part  of  his  life,  as  it  appears 
to  have  been  taken  from  near  and  repeated  views." 

The  church  contains  monuments  for  the.  above  great 
men,  and  several  antient  tombs.  Among  some  of  the  quaint 
poetry  we  select  the  following,  on  the  tomb  of  John  Ro- 
binson,  only  son  of  John  Robinson,  who  died  May  3,  1674, 
aged  twenty-four. 

On  a  label  from  his  mouth  : 

<^  Sarah  Smith.     Death  parts  the  dearest  lovers  for  a  while, 

And  makes  them  mourn,  who  only  us'd  to 
smile. 

*^  I.  R.  I  Sarah  Smithy  whom  thou  didit  love  alone, 

For  thy  dear  love,  hare  laid  this  marMe  stone*'' 

We  shall  now  skirt  the  county,  and  proceed  to  Elstree, 
or  Eaglestree,  now  a  small  village,  given  by  king  Ofia 
to  the  monastery  of  St.  Alban^s.  At  the  time  of  the  Con- 
quest it  is  probable  that  it  was  a  piece  of  the  waste  over- 
grown  with  wood,  which  is  the  the  reason  that  it  is  not  men* 
(tioned  in  Domesday  Book,  parcel  of  the  manor  of  Park* 
mhich  belonged  to  the  monatsery  of  St.  Alban^s. 

Upon  the  dissdution  of  abbies,  it  came  to  the  crown,  and 
afterward  was  settled  by  an  act  of  parliament  on  Sir  An« 
thony  Denny,  by  the  name  of  Parkbury;  in  that  faxnWy 
it  continued  till  James  I.  when  it  was  sold  to  Robert  Briscoe, 
4>f  Aldenham,  Esq.  who  granted  it  to  Sir  Baptist  Hickes, 
reserving  so  much  of  the  court  baron,  as  lies  within  this 

parish, 
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bfurish,  to  Inmself  and  bis  heirs.     It  ultimately  cam'-  ' 
njrchsse   to  tbe  Ute   George  Byngi  Esq,   whoiie  son,  c 
r  the  knights  for  Micldloex,  is  tbe  present  pos^ssor. 
The  church  hete  is  a  rectory,  in  the  presentation  nf  the 
RTD)  erer  lince  the  disiolutian  of  tlie  abbey  of  St.  Ai- 
n't.    The  building  is  near  the  street,  upon  a  great  hill, 
1  contains  «  body,  with  a  small  aisle  diriiled  from  it,  with 
I  wootlcn  building;  at  the  west  end  of  which  hang  throe 
Mil  bcUs. 

There  are  no  monuments  of  any  consequence. 
In  1179,  Miss  Martha  Kay,  "the  unfortunate  victim  of 
ungoverned  passion,"    was  buried  here,   after   having 
shot  by  Mr.  James  Hackman,  a  clergyman,  who  was 
becuted  at  TyburR  for  the  offence. 
The   Roman  Sulloniaeis  has  been  stntcd  to  have  citistcd 
e;  but  with  more  probability  on  BrockJcy  Hills,  wlicre 
nden  lias  placed  it. 
The   market  toirn  of   Barnet,  or   Bercnet,  is  some- 
Iftimes  called  High  Bernet,  from  its  situation  on  an  hill; 
i  Chippimg  Basmet,  from  the  market,  which  Henry  II. 
granted  to  the  abbots  of  !$t.  Alban's,  to  be  kept  weekly  on 
Monday,  as  it  still  continues.     It  is  famous  for  buying  and 
telling  catde,  which  are  brought  Ijither  in  great  numbers. 

In  tbe  time  of  tbe  Saxons,  this  place  was  a  large  wood* 
granted  to  tbe  church  of  St.  Alhun's,  by  the  name  of  the 
wooda  of  Suthaw,  Borham,  and  Uuzeliege. 

Upon  the  Dissolution,  the  manor  came  to  the  crown, 
where  it  remained  tilt  queen  Mary  I.  granted  it  to  Anthony 
Botler,  Esq.  whose  grandson  sold  it  to  Sir  John  Weld,  in 
Irbose  fiimily  it  continued  for  somi;  successions,  and  then 
paawd  through  divers  hands,  till  it  came  to  Sir  Tliomas 
Cooke,  knt.  and  aUennan  of  London,  who  alienated  it,  and 
'.after  passing  to  various  possessors,  it  belongs  to  the  lady  of 
'Beestou  Long,  Esq. 

The  church  here  is  a  chapel  of  ease  to  East  Barnet. 
Tlie  buildmg  is  situated  ia  tiie  middle  of  the  town,  and 
contains  three  aisles,  aamal!  chapel,  or  vestry  house,  and  a 
tower  with  live  belli.    In  it  are  many  handsome  monuments 

with 
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with  inscriptions,  for  Mr.  Palnocr,  who  gave  a  meadbvtr  iti 
Kentish  Town  to  the  use  of  the  poor  of  this  place ;  and 
John  Beauchamp,  Esq.  who  founded  the  middle  aisle  in 
the  church. 

James  RavenbcrbFt,  Es(]|.  founded  an  almshouse  of  brick, 
tailed  Jesus  Hospital «  in  the  street  called  Wood  Streiet,  in 
High  Baroet,  for  sijc  poor  widows,  and  gave  houses  and 
lands  in  Shoreditch,  London,  to  the  value  of  almost  40/. 
per  annwriy  of  which  10/.  is  to  repair  the  chapel  in  Barnet, 
and  the  rest  for  the  support  of  the  women ;  except  20^.  per 
annum  to  entertain  the  governors,  who  are  appointed  toi 
elect  the  women^  and  receive  the  rents. 

In  the  same  street,  a  free  school  of  brick,  was  erected  by 
queen  Elizabeth,  for  a  master  and  usher;  she  endowed  it 
with  ll.  per  annum;  John  Owen,  alderman  of  London, 
added  8/.  per  annum  more,  towards  the  maintenance  of 
the  school,  to  be  paid  by  tlie  Fishmongers  Company 
in  ■  London ;  they  appointed  twenty-four  governors,  to 
chuse  the  master  and  usher,  who  were  to  teach  nine 
children  gratis^  and  all  the  rest  of  the  parish  for  a  crown 
a  quarter. 

At  the  twelve  mile  stone  beyond  the  town,  stands  a  high 
pillar,  erected  as  a  memento  of  the  battle  fought  on  ihat 
spot,  on  the  14th  of  April,  1471,  between  king  Edward  IV. 
and  the  earl  of  Warwick,  in  which  the  carl  was  slain,  with 
many  of  the  prime  nobility,  and  ten  thousand  men^.  It 
may  be  truly  said,  that  this  victory  placed  Edward  firmly 
on  the  throne,  though  another  battle  was  afterwards  fouglit 
at  Tewkesbury,  in  which  the  queen  and  her  sun  were  taken 
prisoners,  which  was  soon  followed  by  the  murder  of  that 
young  prince  and  his  father,  (Henry  VL)     The  queen  was 

*  It  is  dreadful  to  recollect  tlu*  immense  slaughter  wliich  tlie  quarrels  of 
the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  occasioned.  Aciording  to  the  most 
authentic  accounts  it  appears  that  there  were  killed  two  kings,  one  prince^ 
ten  dukes,  two  marquisses,  twenty-one  earls,  twenty-seven  lords,  two -^is- 
counts,  one  lord  prior,  one  judge,  many  gentry,  and  eighty-live  thousand 
six  hundred  and  twenty-eight  men ! 

spared^ 
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spared  y  and  ended  her  days  in  France,  being  ransomed  for 
fiftv  thousand  crowns  by  Louis  XI.  The  inscription  on  the 
pillar  is  as  follows  : 

Here  was 

Fought  the 

Famous  BattJe 

Between  £dward 

the  4th.  and  the 

Karl  of  Warwick, 

April  the  14th, 

Anno  1471, 

In  which  the  Earl 

Was  defeated 

And  slain. 

Here  the  road  divides,  the  right  hand  to  York,  and  the 
left  to  Liverpool:  hence  to  St.  Alban*s«  ten  miles  ;  fourteen 
lo  Hertford,  nine  to  Hatfield,  and  ten  to  Watford.     This 
town  is  a  great  thoroughfare,  and  is  governed    by  a  ma- 
gistrate, high  constable,  and  petty   officers ;  and   a  court* 
leet  is  held  at  Easter.     The  market  is  on  Monday  ;  and  the 
fairs  on  July  ^h  and  25,  for  toys;  September  4,  5,  and  6, 
for  horses,  cows,  sheep,  and  cheese  ;  and   October  IS  and 
19,  for  English,  Welch,  and  Scotch,  cattle.     This  paris6 
has  a  very  large  common   right;    the  town   and   country 
around  is  very  healthy  and  fruitful,  and  is  famous  for  good 
hay,  which  is  sent  to  the  London  markets.     At  Barnct  are 
horse  races  in  September. 

East  Barnet,  a  village  near  Whetstone,  was  formerly 
much  frequented  on  account  of  its  medicinal  spring,  on  the 
neighbouring  common.  The  mineral  \Vater,  of  a  laxative 
quality,  waft  in  much  repute,  and  has  lately  been  inclosed, 
and  a  pump  erected,  at  the  expence  of  the  neighbouring 
gentlemen  of  the  county  of  Herts.  The  spring  has  alsq 
undergone  examination,  and  the  avera^i^e  of  its  solid  con- 
tents estimated,  by  evaporation,  by  Mr.  Goodie* in,  of 
Hampstead,  who  recommends  the  High  wood  Hill  chaly- 
beate water  and  the  water  of  this  spring  to  be  frequently 
drank  conjointly. 
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Mount  Pleasant,  in  this  parish,  was  tlie  residence  off 
Elias  Ashmole,  Esq.  the  famous  antiquary ;  of  the  late 
Mr.  Justice  Ashurst ;  and  now  of  William  Wroaghton,  Esq^ 

Within  the  church,  antong  many  other  memorials  for  the 
dead,  is  a  monument  for  major-general  PreroKt,  who  sig- 
nalized himself  during  the  American  war;  he  died  in  1786. 

Hadley,  is  a  pleasant  village,  in  the  county  of  Mid^ 
dlesex,  adjoining  to  Bamet,  and  is  chiefly  inhabited  by 
gentry.  The  church  is  a  very  antient  edifice,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  stand  on  tlic  highest  ground  of  any  church  in 
England ;  it  has  a  beacon  on  the  top  of  the  tower.  From 
the  churchyard  and  around  it,  are  fine  prospects  over  En- 
field Chase,  the  river  Thames,  and  the  county  of  Essex. 

Here  are  six  almshouses  with  suitable  allowances. 

There  being  nothing  particular  to  detain  us  at  Northall^ 
-we  proceed  to  Chestrehunt,  CHESTON,or  CH£SHUNT,sup- 
posed  to  be  so  called  from  the  chesnut  trees  with  which  it 
formerly  abounded;  this  parish  is  situated  on  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Hertfordshire,  twelve  miles  from  London  ;  and 
is  bounded  by  the  parish  of  Enfield,  the  same  line  dividing 
the  counties  and  the  parishes  (  Northall,  Hatfield,  Wormley, 
Waltham  Holy-cross*,  Holy  field,  and  Nazing. 

Domesday  Book  records,  that  '^  Earl  Alan  holds  Cestre- 
hunt  in  tlie  hundred  of  Hertford;  it  i»  rated  at  twenty 
hides.  The  arable  is  three  and  thirty  plow-lands,  in  de« 
mesne  ten  hides ;  there  are  one  and  forty  villaines  with  the 
priest,  and  twelve  bordars,.  having  seventeen  plow-lands; 
there  are  ten  merchants  who  pay  ten  shillings  for  rent;  eight 
cottagers  and  six  servants,  and  one  mill  of  ten  shillings  rent; 
for  t\te  stream  of  water  sixteen  pence;  meadow,  three  and 

*  It  ui  divicled  from  Waltham  Holy^ross  by  the  rivet  Lea,  which 
ftnniing  two  rhannels  at  that  part,  has  given  me  to  a  litigation  between 
the  inhablt3i»t^  of  the  two  parishes,  that  has  continaed  several  oenturici ; 
each  party  cluiiiiing  a  valuable  tract  of  marsh  between  the  streams,  and 
each  asstnting  that  to  be  the  original  river,  which  affords  them  the  greateii 
extent  of  territory.  Independent  of  tliis  undecided  dominion,  which  has 
sometimes  bi^cn  attacked,  and  defended  by  the  weapons  of  the  law^  a&d 
at  others  by  personal  prowess;  the  parish  of  Cheshunt  is  very  extenuTe; 
being  estimated  at  thirty  milt»  in  circumference. — EUis^s  Can^uftm  qf 
London, 
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tirentjr  plow-Unds  to  feed  the  lord^s  borsei ;  common  of  pas- 
ture for  the  cattle ;  wood  to  feed  one  thousand  two  hundred 
hogs,  and  the  yearly  rent  of  forty  pence.** 

Cheshunt  passed  through  a  long  succession  of  the  same 
&mily ;  till  at  length  reverting  to  the  crown,  Edward  III. 
granted  it,   together  with  the  earldom  of  Richmond,   to 
John  of  Gaunt;  who  resigned  it  when  he  assumed  the  title 
of  king  of  Castile.     It  was  given  by  Henry  IV.  to  Ralph 
Neville,  earl  of  Westmoreland  ;  but  he  dying  without  issue, 
Cheshunt  reverted  to  the  crown.     Henry  VIK.  granted  it^ 
with  all  its  ample  privileges,  to  his  natural  son  Henry  Fitz- 
roy,  duke  of  Richmond  and  Somerset.     This  duke  likewise 
leaving  no  heir,  Edward  VI.  bestowed  it  on  Sir  John  Gates, 
who  being  convicted  of  high  treason  in  the  first  year  of 
queen  Mary ;  she  by  letters  patent  dated  the  9th   of  Oc- 
tober, in  the  fourth  year  of  her  reign,  granted  it  to  Sir 
John  Hudlestone,  knight,  who  conveyed  it  to  John  Cock, 
and  Anne  his  wife,  and  their  heirs  for  ever;  in  which  family 
it  remained  till  it  came  by  marriage  to  Sir  Richard  Lucy, 
and  at  his  death  to  bis  daughter  Ursula,  who  married  Sir 
John  Monson,  knight  and  baronet ;  in  whose  family  it  con« 
tinned  till  the  year  1782,  when  it  was  purchased  of  John, 
lord  Monson,  by  the  late  George  Prescott,  Esq.  grandfather 
of  the  present  possessor,  Sir  G.  W.  Prescott,  bart. 

The  manor  of  Cheshunt,  is  divided  into  several  subor- 
dinate manors ;  that  of  St.  Andrew  le  Mot  was  granted  by 
Henry  VIII.  to  cardinal  Wolsey,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
resided  on  it  in  Cheshunt  House.  This  is  a  plain  brick 
edifice,  almost  wholly  rebuilt  since  the  time  of  the  car- 
dinal, but  still  surrounded  by  a  broad  and  deep  mote. 
There  is  scarcely  any  thing  which  has  a  reference  to  that 
ambitious  churchman,  except  a  bad  picture  of  him. 

In  the  upper  part  of  Cheshunt  House  is  a  room,  the 
door  of  which  appears  to  be  stained  with  blood.  The  tra- 
dition is,  an  unfortunate  lady  became  a  victim  to  the  car- 
dinal's jealousy ;  and  that  he  dispatched  her  with  his  own 
band.  After  having  heard  teh  story,  and  seen  the  stains  on 
the  door^  one  can  scarcely  avoid  connecting  the  idea  of  a 
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person^s  having  fallen  a  sacrifice^  at  the  moment  of  strugg* 
ling  to  escape  from  the  apartment. 

On  the  decease  of  Wolsey,  the  king  granted  the  manor 
to  Sir  Thomas  Denny,  from  whose  family  it  passed  to  that 
of  Dacre,  till  it  was  sold  to  James,  earl  of  Salisbury :  bis 
son  dying  in  1694,  it  was  again  disposed  of,  when  Sir  John 
Shaw,  of  Kent,  became  the  purchaser. 

Cheshunt  nunnery,  situated  to  the  east  6f  the  high  road, 
18  the  propert}',  and  residence  of  Mrs.  Blackwood,  widow 
of  the  late  colonel  Blackwood,  and  niece  to  the  late  Sir 
Stephen  Theodore  Janssen,  whose  brother  formerly  resided 
here.  It  was  originally  possessed  by  the  canons  of  Cathale, 
but  was  bestowed  I>y  Henry  III.  in  the  twenty-fourth  year 
of  his  reign,  on  the  nuns  of  Cheshunt ;  who  were  instituted 

before  the  year  1183*. 

A  very  small  part  of  the  nunnery  remains,  and  that  ap- 
pears to  Imve  been  built  not  long  before  the  Dissolution;  the 
inside  of  it  has  been  modernized,    and  is  now  used   as  a 

*  They  were  of  the  Benedictine  order,  or  Black  Nuns,  the  most  an- 
cient of  all  the  religious  orders  in  this  countr)' ;  and  were  denominated 
Black  Nuns  from  their  liabit,  a  biaek  robe  with  a  scapulary  of  the  same, 
and  under  that  a  tunic  of  white  or  undyed  wool.  When  they  went  to  the 
choir,  thev  had  over  all  a  black  cowl  like  that  of  the  monks.  The  dis- 
cipline  of  the  order  was  extremely  strict ;  yet  this  was  not  sufficient  to 
exempt  them  from  the  scandal  which  was  thrown  on  all  institutions  of  this 
pature  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIl.  who  was  delighted  when  an  opportu- 
nity ofl'ered  of  exposing  them  to  ridicule.  Sir  Henry  Colt,  of  Neither- 
hall,  in  Essex,  who  often  amused  the  king  this  way,  took  his  leave  one 
evening,  promising  to  wait  on  him  early  the  next  morning.  He  went 
immediately  to  Waltham  Abbey,  the  monks  of  which  he  had  been  in- 
formed would  return  in  the  night  from  Cheshunt  nunnery,  where  they 
were  accustomed  frequently  to  pass  their  evenings ;  and  fixing  some  toils, 
used  for  the  purpose  of  taking  deer,  at  each  end  of  a  bridge  over  which  he 
knew  they  must  pass ;  he  waited  in  silence  for  the  surprizal  of  his  game. 
The  monks  arrived  at  the  time  they  were  expected,  when  Sir  Henry  and 
his  followers  making  a  noise  for  the  purpose  of  alarming  them,  they  put 
out  their  lights,  and  hastened  over  the  bridge  as  quickly  as  possible ;  knit 
the  sportsmen  drawing  their  nets,  secured  them  all  in  a  cluster.  Sir 
Henry  presented  them  next  morning  to  the  king,  who  encreased  their 
mortification  by  remarking,  that  he  had  often  seen  sweeter,  but  never 
fatter  vejiison. — Elliis  Campagna, 
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Icitchen:  the  other  parts  of  the  house  have  been  built  at 
difierent  periods,  but  the  apartments  are  moclcr:),  a!*.!  f!^:-. 
tremely  neat  and  elegant.  They  contain  an  ndi!-ir.i!  :••  col- 
lection of  pictures  of  the  Italian  and  Ki<'rr:>'i  :.^-  -.^ 
tmoiigst  which  is  a  remarkable  one,  by  tiiric:  ii'i''  -jt 
masters;  the  buildings,  by  Viviaiii ;  tlic  fi<;un's,  bv  J  •'•! 
Miel;  and  the  back  ground  and  distance,  by  Claude  de 
Lorraine.  The  floor  of  the  drawing-room  is  covered  with 
a  very  large  and  beautiful  carpet,  vvhicli  evinces  the  elcirant 
ttste,  as  well  as  the  extreme  assiduity  of  Mrs.  Blackwood, 
who  has  the  merit  of  the  performance.  The  grounds  arc 
disposed  with  taste  and  judgnicnt;  the  river  Lea  forms  a 
canal  in  the  front  of  the  house,  and  a  beautiful  vista  is  ter- 
minated bv  a  view  of  Waltham  Al)l)cv,  and  the  woodv  hills 
of  Essex  as  a  back  ground.  In  short,  the  whole  seems 
formed  by  nature,  as  well  as  by  art,  to  compose  the  mind 
to  calm  serenity;  and  if  any  thinjr  could  have  rendered 
these  solitary  institutions  comfortable,  it  must  have  been 
such  a  situation  as  Cheshunt  nuruirry. 

Appendant  to  the  lor<ish".p  ol'  Cheshunt  is  the  manor  of 
Theobald's,  Tongs,  Theobalds,  or  Tihiiulds,  whicli  name  it 
took  doubtless  firom  some  person  so  called,  who  was  lord 
of  it;  but  the  magnificent  house,  which  wa'?  once  on  it, 
was  built  by  William  Cecil,  lord  15urJeit^h,  then  lord  trea- 
surer of  England,  of  M'hich  Mr.  Camden  gives  tliis  cha- 
racter: ''  A  place,  than  which,  as  to  the  fahrick,  nothing 
can  be  more  neat ;  and  as  to  the  gardens,  walks,  and  wil- 
demesses  about  it,  nothing  can  In*  more  pleasiuit."  Queen 
Elizabeth  paid  many  visits  to  her  prime  minister  at  Theo- 
balds; each  of  these  visits  cost  the  lord  treasurer  from  2000/. 
to  3000/.  In  1593,  her  majesty's  visit  was  prolonged  to 
nine  day9f  at  other  times  three  weeks,  or  a  month.  The 
usual  expence  of  lord  Burleigh  at  this  place,  was  80/. 
weekly;  his  stables  cost  him  Cy66l,  i'is,  \cL  per  annum  \  the 
sum  of  10/.  per  week  was  appropriated  to  set  the  poor  to 
work  in  his  garden ;  and  '20s,  per  week  w;\s  distril)Uted  by 
the  vicar  of  Cheshunt,  as  his  almoner. 

At 
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At  the  accession  of  James  I.  to  the  crown  of  England, 
the  manor  of  Theobalds,  was  in  the  possesstori  of  the  lord 
treasurer's  son,  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  secretary  of  state,  who, 
judging  it  prudent  to  embrace  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
conciliating  the  favour  of  his  new  sovereign,  gave  hioi  a 
splendid  reception  at  Theobald's,  as  he  was  on  his  journey 
from  Scotland  towards  London. 

On  the  borders  of  Hertfordshire,  the  king  was  recftirecl 
by  Sir  Edward  Denny,  high  sheriff  of  the  county,  attended 
by  one  hundred  and  forty  gentlemen,  wejl  mounted  and 
dressed  in  blue  livery  coats,  with  white  doublets,  liats,  ^nd 
feathers.  On  the  3d  of  May,  16Q3,  his  majesty  came  to 
Theobald's;  where  he  was  met  by  the  lords  of  the  late 
queen's  privy  council ;  who  kneeling,  did  homage  to  him ; 
and  on  the  day  following  he  added  to  the  council  several 
Scotch  noblemen  who  were  in  his  retinue.  James  remained 
bere  four  days,  and  was  most  magnificently  entertained ;  in 
return,  he  created  twenty-eight  knights  before  his  departure* 
The  king  was  so  delighted  with  this  place,  and  its  conve^ 
mient  situation  for  his  favourite  amusement  of  hunting,  that 
he  gave  in  exchange  for  it  the  more  valuable  manor  of  Hat- 
field ;  enclosed  Theobalds  with  a  wall  of  ten  miles  in  cirr 
cumference,  and  made  it  his  almost  constant  place  of- re- 
sidence ♦. 

James 

•  Totvarcis  the  latter  part  of  his  rcign^  he  here  secluded  himself,  that 
he  might  indulge  the  spleen  and  ill-humqur  with  which  he  was  aflfeotedt 
by  his  disappointment  of  the  intended  nuirriage  of  his  son  prince  Charley 
with  the  Infanta  of  Spain.  In  one  of  these  melancholy  reveries,  he  hap- 
pened to  call  £or  some  papers  relating  to  that  treaty ;  which  not  being  iin* 
nediately  found,  he  endeavoured  to  recollect  to  whom  he  had  delivered 
them :  and  fixed  on  one  of  his  attendants  of  the  name  of  Gib,  whom  he 
reviled  for  his  negligence.  Gib,  in  a  posture  of  suppliance,  deprecated 
his  fur}%  and  kneeling  at  his  feet,  protested  his  ^norance  respecting  tbe 
papers ;  asserting  that  he  never  received  them ;  and  even  oil^'red  his  life 
to  atone  for  his  fault,  if  be  should  be  found  guilty :  but  the  king  insen- 
sible, through  rage,  to  the  equity  of  his  servant's  humble  solicitation,  kicked 
the  suppliant  as  he  passed  him.  Gib  instantly  arose,  and  with  becoiraag 
(brtitude  said :  "  Sir,  I  have  served  you  from  my  youth,  aad  you  never 
found  me  snfaitliful ;  I  liave  not  deserved  this  from  you,  nor  can  I  live 

longer 
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James  died  at  Theobalds  on  the  27th  of  March,  162S; 
fend  bis  son  and  successor,  Charles,  was  first  proclaimed  at 
the  gate  of  this  palace  on  the  same  day,  and  attended  hb 
father's  corpse  to  town  on  tlie  23d  of  the  following  montli. 

Theobalds  continued  a  royal  residence  till  the  commence, 
mcnt  of  the  Civil  War ;  and  to  tliis  place  Charles  retired 
when  he  found  himself  no  longer  safe  at  Westminster. 
During  the  contest  the  palace  was  defaced  and  partly  demo- 
lished; and  the  manor  appears,  by  the  records  of  the 
court,  to  have  been  parcelled  out  among  the  olliccrs  of  tlie 
parliamentary  army.  After  the  Uestoration,  Charles  II. 
bestowed  the  manors  of  Theobalds,  Crobs-brook,  and  Cul- 

longer  with  you  under  this  disgrace.  Fare  you  well,  Sir,  I  will  never  see 
your  face  more ;"  and  immediately  (quitting  the  king,  he  mounted  liis 
hone  and  rkIc  towards  London.  The  news  of  this  extraordinary  occur- 
rence soon  circulating  through  the  palace,  and  every  one  being  eager  to 
enquire,  or  to  assign  the  cause,  it  came  to  the  knowledge  of  iMulimioii 
Porter,  anotlier  of  the  attendants ;  to  whom  the  king  had  dirlivercd  tl>c 
papers.  Porter  produced  them  before  his  majesty,  who,  conscious  of  the 
injustice  of  his  conduct^  immediately  enquired  for  Gib,  and  was  told  he 
had  set  out  for  Londoii.  The  king  dispatched  a  messenger  a(\cr  him,  pro- 
testing, that  he  would  neither  eat,  drink,  or  sleep,  till  Gib  nnurncd.' 
The  messenger  came  up  with  him  before  he  reached  TA>ndon,  aad  re- 
lating  the  circumstance  of  the  king's  grief  and  repentance;  Gib  oon- 
sented  to  go  back  to  Theobald^.  As  he  entered  the  apartment  where  the 
king  was  anxiously  waiting  for  him,  his  majesty  kneeled  down,  and  ear- 
nestly solicited  forgiveness;  declaring  he  would  not  rise  till  Gib  vouch- 
safed to  pardon  him;  and  although  this  was  for  a  time  modestly  declined, 
the  king  persisted  so  strenuously,  that  the  subject  was  at  last  obliged  to 
assume  the  prerogative  of  a  monarch,  and  declare  tlie  olTence  con>igned 
to  oblivion. 

Bishop  Burnet  relates,  that  king  James,  before  his  death,  l>eing  weary 
•f  the  abject  submission,  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  in  wiiich  he  lived ; 
determuied  to  set  himself  free,  by  introducing  the  former  faNOUrlte,  So- 
tnerset,  in  his  room.  For  this  purpose,  with  the  usual  caution  and  timi- 
dity that  marked  his  character  in  affairs  of  importance,  he  met  the  latter 
In  the  night,  by  appointment,  in  the  gardens  of  Theobalds:  iwo  pages  of 
the  bedchamber  only  were  prescmt:  but  as  the  king  died  soon  afier.  So* 
menet  Imajpned  they  were  betrayed,  and  imputc«l  his  death  to  the  con- 
trivance of  Buckingham ;  a  suspicion  not  unlikely  to  arise  in  the  mind  of 
a  perion  who  had  himself  bten  guilty  of  a  similar  crime. 

2  lings, 
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lingSy  with  all  their  manerial  rights,  without  the  walls  of 
Theobald's  Park,  on  George  Monk,  duke  of  Albemarle: 
and  William  III.  made  a  subsequent  grant  of  all  within  the 
walls  to  Bentinck  duke  of  Portland. 

Theobalds  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Sir  George  Wil- 
liam Prescott,  whose  grandfather  purchased  it  of  the  duke 
of  Portland  in  17C3.  The  remains  of  the  palace  were 
pulled  down  in  1766.  It  stood  at  the  soutli-east  corner  of 
what  is  now  Theobald*s  Square.  Part  of  it,  called  the 
King's  or  Queen's  Stable,  in  Carbuncle  Street,  was  used  as 
tlie  parish  workhouse.  During  the  Usurpation*  the  manor 
of  Theobalds  and  its  demesnes  underwent  a  survey  *,  which 
was  carried  into  effect,  with  a  precision  very  remarkable 
for  such  unsettled  and  turbulent  times. 

The  estate  called  Theobald's  Park,  is  one  of  the  most 
compact  for  its  magnitude,  of  any  within  the  same  dis- 
tance from  London:  it  contains  two  thousand  seven  hun* 
dred  acres,  which  lie  together,  and  through  which  there 
is  no  right  of  carriage  way  to  any  but  the  owner.  The 
late  George  Prescott,  Esq.  erected  the  present  handsome 
brick  edifice,  on  a  plan  nearly  similar  to  the  queen's  pa- 
lace in  St.  James's  Park:  and  a  considerable  improvement 
and  addition  to  the  ground  has  lately  been  made,  by  al- 
tering the  course  of  the  road,  which  formerly  passed  close 
to  the  house. 

Four  annual  courts  were  formerly  held  for  the  manor  of 
Cheshuntjbut  the  present  steward  holds  only  two.  This  court 
possesses  the  right  of  inquest  respecting  weights  and  measures. 

♦  ^Vhcn  the  survey  was  taken  in  1050,  Tlieohalds  Park  contained  from 
two  thousand  five  hundred  and  eight  to  two  thousand  five  hundred  and 
ninety-four  acres,  which,  with  several  lodges,  was  valued  at  15451. 15$.  4d. 
The  deer  were  valued  at  10001.;  the  rabbits  at  151.;  the  timber  at 
72591.  13s.  i3d.  exclusive  of  fifteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  eight  trees 
marked  for  the  use  of  the  navy,  and  others  already  cut  down  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  materials  of  the  barns  .and  wail  were  valued  at  15701.  16s.  3d. 
— Zy507W**  Environs,  Mr.  Lysons  adds  the  following  note  respecting  the 
timber:  "Out  of  this  number  nine  thousand  llirec  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven  were  afterwards  deducted,  and  valued  at  1229J.  Ss.  (id. ;  four  thou* 
sand  three  hundred  and  sixty  only  being  reserved  for  the  navy." 

In 
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In  the  3rear  1680  Richard,  the  eldest  son  of  Oliver  Crom- 
weU,  came  to  reside  at  Cheshunt  as  a  private  gentleman :  a 
character  which  he  supported  with  great  respectability. 
He  assumed  the  name  of  Clark,  to  avoid  the  odium  which 
attended  the  unsuccessful  party.  Here  he  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  unmolested,  and  free  from  those  cares 
and  vicissitudes  with  which  the  situation  he  was  placed  in  by 
his  father's  death,  was  surrounded.  He  enjoyed  an  un« 
common  share  of  health,  and  <nctivity,  beyond  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  eighty-five,  at  which  period  he  died  on  the 
12tb  of  July,  in  the  year  1712,  at  a  house  nearly  adjoining 
the  vicarage. 

There  are  no  descendants  now  remaining  in  this  parish, 
of  the  family  of  Denny,  which  flourished  long  in  the  county 
of  Herts,  and  was  in  great  favour  with  several  of  our 
sovereigns. 

The  authenticity  of  the  Roman  remains  in  this  parish  is 
much  disputed;  some  asserting  that  the  vallum  and  fosse  in 
Kilsmore  field,  on  which  Salmon  has  displayed  much  learned 
investigation,  are  nothing  more  than  a  cut  originally  in- 
tended for  the  New  River,  but  laid  aside  as  less  commo- 
dious than  the  present  chann^^I ;  and  that  the  situation  of  a 
Druidical  temple,  with  ascending  paths  corresponding  to 
the  four  cardinal  points,  is  a  hillock  on  which  formerly 
stood  a  windmill. 

With  more  appearance  of  truth  is  the  supposition,  that 
the  boundary  of  t!)e  kingdom  of  Mercia,  from  that  of  the 
East  Saxons,  passed  through  Theobald's  Park ;  for  there  is 
a  custom  in  this  manor,  that  the  elder  brother  inherits  above 
the  bank,  and  the  younger  below  it  in  the  same  ficlJ,  which 
could  not  have  been  introduced,  saj^s  the  last  mentioned 
author,  but  by  different  lavs  of  a  different  government*. 

*  Dr.  Plot,  in  his  History  of  Staffordshire,  has  attempted  an  account 
of  this  custom  of  Borough  English.  He  conjectures  that  it  took  place, 
where  the  ungodly  practice  prevailed,  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  having, 
by  royal  grant,  a  right  to  his  tenant's  bride  the  first  night  she  was  mar^ 
lied.  From  thence  he  supposes  came  the  custom  of  settling  the  lands  on 
the  youngest  son,  because  the  eldest  might,  with  good  reason,  be  sup- 
poied  not  to  be  his  own,  but  his  lord's. 
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This  custom  extends  across  the  whole  parish,  but  relates 
only  to  the  descent  of  copyholds,  when  the  possessor  dies 
intestate.  Cheshunt  possesses  the  right  of  an  annual  fair,  and 
weekly  market ;  but  the  former  is  very  faintly  supported, 
and  the  latter  totally  discontinued. 

The  church  is  a  spacious  Gothic  building,  consisting  of 
a  centre  and  two  aisles,  with  a  chancel ;  built  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI.  by  Nicholas  Dixon;  the  tower  is  said  to  have 
been  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  Mary.  It  is  furnished  with  an 
organ.  The  church  having  within  these  few  years  been  very  ^ 
completely  repaired,  is  now  extremely  handsome  and  com- 
modious. 

Among  the  donations  the  following  is  extracted : 

1667.  Robert  Dewhurst,  Esq.  built  the  free  school,  and  gave 
it  with  the  enclosed  land  adjoining  for  ever,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
pool*  children  of  this  parish,  to  be  taught  to  read  and  cast  ac« 
compts.  He  also  settled  by  a  deed  in  rolled,  npon  tweWe  trustees, 
certain  lands  in  the  parishes  of  Clavering,  Arkesden,  and  langd 
ley,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  value  801.  per  annam,  for  the  foU 
lowing  purposes,  viz.  The  schoolmaster  to  live  in  the  said  sdiooi* . 
house  rent  free,  and  to  be  paid  261.  per  annam  for  instructing 
tiie  boys,  six  of  which  boys,  the  poorest  and  aptest  schoUtrs,  to 
be  placed  out  apprentices  yearly,  and  twenty  nobles  to  be  given 
with  each,  viz.  51.  to  bind  them,  and  five  nobles  for  apparel,  and 
to  pay  the  expence  of  binding  them,  and  40s.  to  be  spent  an« 
Bually  on  a  dinner  in  Whitsun  week,  at  the  election  of  scholars 
to  be  bound  out  apprentices ;  and  also  sixpence  per  week  each  to 
the  ten  poor  widows  in  the  almshouses  at  Turner's  Hill,  to  be  laid 
out  in  wheaten  bread,  and  fire  chaldron  of  coals  yearly,  to  bo 
equally  distributed  between  them. 

1780.  Mrs.  Sarah  Gwylt  gave  9001.  Three  per  Cent  conso- 
lidated, for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  in  the  almshouse,  in  trust  to 
George  Prescott,  Francis  Morland,  and  John  Delamare,  Esqrs. 

The  church  and  churchyard  abound  with  memorials  of  die 
deceased,  some  of  which  are  very  superb.  Among  others, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  altar  is  a  handsome  monument,  with 
the  following  inscription : 

Henry  Atkins  Dr.  in  Riysick,  Fbysidaa  in  Ordinary  for  the 
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spiee  of  32  years  to  King  James  and  King  Charles,  was  the  Son 
of  Richard  Atkins  of  Great  Berkhamsted  in  this  County  of 
Hertford,  Gent,  and  dyed  Anno  1635.  Aged  77,  and  lyeth  hero 
interred  in  this  Vaalt,  which  he  caused  to  be  made  Anno  1633  for 
himself  and  his  only  Wife  Mary,  whom  he  then  buried  here, 
aged  56,  who  was  daughter  of  Thomas  Pigot  of  Doderlsh  Hall 
10  the  county  of  Bucks  Esqr;  They  had  issue  only  one  Son,  Sir 
Henry  Atkins  Rt.  who  dwelling  at  Clapham  in  the  County  of 
Sarry,  died  Anno  1638.  Aged  44,  and  lyes  here  Buried  by  his 
own  Appointment. 

On  the  opposite  side : 

This  Tomb  in  the  Year  1543,  was  Erected  to  the  Memory  of 
Robert  Dacres,  of  Cheshunt  in  this  County  Esqr  and  Prify 
ConaceUor  to  King  Henry  VIII.  and  for  his  Wife  Elizabeth, 
whose  Bodies  lye  both  here  Interred,  and  since  hath  been  the 
Barial  place  of  his  Son  George  Dacres,  Esq;  who  died  1580,  and 
of  his  Wife  Elizabeth;  as  also  of  Sir  Thomas  Dacres  Kt  Son  of 
the  said  George,  who  died  1615,  and  of  Katherine  his  first 
Wife,  by  whom  he  had  only  one  Daughter,  and  of  Dorothy  his 
second  Wife,  who  bear  him  Thirteen  Children,  whose  Son  and 
Heir,  Sir  Thomas  Dacres,  Kt.  now  LiTing,  hath  at  his  Charge 
this  Year,  1611,  Repaired  this  Monument,  intending  it  in  due 
time,  a  Resting  place  for  himself,  his  Lady  Martha,  and  their 
Posterity. 

Domio  nunc  Liber  qui  Tixi  in  carcere  carnis, 
Camis  libertas  non  nisi  morte  renit. 

Robertus  Dacres.  1543. 

Tiiere  are  two  other  memorials  for  the  dead  worthv  of 
preservation ;  one  of  which,  in  Latin  hexameters,  records 
that  Nicholas  Dixon,  rector  of  Cheshunt,  caused  the  parish 
church  to  be  rebuilt ;  and  that  he  was  clerk  of  the  pipe 
oflSce,  under  treasurer,  and  at  last  baron  of  the  exchequer, 
while  he  held  this  rectory,  which  was  thirty  years. 

The  second,  against  the  south  wall,  in  memory  of  Thomas 
Pickard,  citieen  ci  London,  who  died  suddenly,  Jan.  29, 
1119,  has  the  following  lines: 

A  soul  prepared  needs  no  delays, 
The  summons  come,  the  saint  obeys. 

T  2  Swift 
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Swift  was  lib  flight,  and  short  the  road, 
He  dolfd  his  eyes,  and  saw  his  God. 
The  lesh  rests  here  till  Jesus  come, 
To  d^m  the  treasure  from  the  tomb. 

Tlie  living  is  a  ricarage,  in  the  gift  of  the  marquis  of 
Salisbury. 

In  Cbeshunt  are  two  dissenting  meeting  houses,  Presby- 
terian and  Ineepcndent ;  a  third  is  used  occasionally  by  the 
people  called  Quakers. 

Waltham  Cross,  is  a  hamlet  of  Cheshunt  parish,  and 
contains  about  an  hundred  houses.  It  is  distant  about  eleven 
miles  from  London,  and  takes  its  name  from  the  antient 
cross  standing  at  the  angle  formed  by  the  roads  to  Ware  and , 
Waltham  Abbey*  This  cross  was  erected  by  Edward  I.  in 
memory  of  his  beloved  queen  Eleanor,  this  being  one  of  the 
stages  at  which  the  corpse  stopped  in  its  progress  towards 
Westminster. 

Lord  Orford  supposes  it  to  have  been  designed  by  Pietro 
Cavallini,  an  eminent  artist  in  Mosaic  work,  and  a  Roman 
sculptor  of  superior  genius ;  the  architect  also  of  the  shrine 
of  Edward  the  Confessor  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

This  curious  remnant  of  antiquity  is  in  a  very  delapidated 
state.  The  Society  of  Antiquaries  have  twice  interested 
themselves  in  its  preservation.  In  1721,  they  were  at  the 
expence  of  fixing  posts  round  it,  to  protect  it  from  injury 
by  carriages;  and  in  1757,  at  their  request.  Dr.  Stukely 
applied  to  lord  Monson,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Cheshunt, 
who  surrounded  the  base  with  brick  work.  Preparations 
were  made  in  the  year  1795,  for  taking  down  this  cross,  in 
order  to  remove  it  into  the  grounds  of  Sir  George  Pjrescott, 
lord  of  the  manor,  for  its  better  preservation;  but,  after 
removing  the  upper  tier  of  stone,  finding  it  too  hazardous 
an  undertaking,  on  account  of  the  decayed  state  of  the  or- 
namental parts,  and  the  cement  being  stronger  than  the 
stone,  the  scaffold  was  removed ;  and  proper  measures  were 
taken  to  repair  this  antient  memorial  of  conjugal  affectipn. 

The  Society    of  Antiquaries  have  thus  described  it  in 
their  '^  Vetusta  Monumental' 
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*^   The  cross  is  hexagon  ;  each  side  of  tlie  lovi'er  story  dU 
Tided  into  two   compartments^  charged  with  the  arms  of 
England,  Castile  and  Leon,  and  Ponthieu,  in  shields  pendant 
each  from  different  foliage.     Over  these  compartments  is  a 
qaatrefoil;  and  over  that  in  the  point  of  the  whole,  a  tre* 
foiL     The  pediment  of  each  compartment  is  richly  fronted 
with  leaves.     The  spandrils  of  each  pediment  are  carved 
with  eight-leaved  flowers  in  lozenges,  and  the  panncls  are 
parted  by  purfled  iinials  divided  by  two  niches.     The  cor- 
nice over  the  first  story  is  composed  of  various  foliage,  and 
lions'   heads,    surmounted   by  a   battlemeni    pierced  with 
quatrefoils.     The  second  story  is  formed  of  twelve  open 
tabernacles,  in  pairs,  but  so  divided,  that  the  dividing  pit- 
lar   intersects  the  middle  of  the  statue  behind   it.     These 
tabernacles  terminate   in    ornamented    pediments,    with  a 
bouquet  on  the  top ;  and  the  pillars  that  supported  them 
are  also  purfled  in  two  stories.     This  story  also  finishes  with 
a  cornice  and  battlement  like  the  first,  and  supports  a  third 
story  of  solid  masonry,  ornamented  with  single  compart* 
ments  in  relief,  somewhat  resembling  those  below,  and  sup- 
porting the  broken  shaft  of  a  plain  cross.     The  statues  of 
the  queen  are  crowned,  her  left  hand  holding  a  cordon,  and 
her  right  a  scepter  or  globe." 

The  society  have  been  at  the  expence  of  two  engravings 
of  this  fine  relick,  first  by  Vertue,  in  1721  ;  and  another 
by  Basire,  from  a  drawing  by  the  late  Mr.  Schnebbclie, 
in  1792. 

The  manor  of  Dacres,  or  Crossbrooks,  in  this  hamlet, 
belonged  to  the  lords  of  Theobalds;  and  at  the  parliamentary 
survey,  the  manerial  rights  were  valued  at  7/.  17s.  4ld.  and 
the  land  at  20/.  per  annum  \   a  court  baron  is  still  held 

for  it. 

Here  was  also  an  anticnt  spital,  by  prescription  and  time 
out  of  mind,  for  poor  lame  impotent  people.  It  is  still 
used  for  the  same  purpose,  and  occupied  by  poor  widows; 
it  pays  a  small  quit  rent  to  the  manor  of  Theobalds,  under 
which  it  is  held. 

ESSEX. 
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ESSEX. 

THE  coanty  of  Essex  is  bounded  by  Saffolk,  the  Ger- 
nmn  ocean,  Hertfordshire  and  Middlesex,  and  the  Thames. 
Its  shape  is  an  irregular  quadrangle.  The  sea  coast  of  Es* 
sex  is  very  irregular,  in  consequence  of  creeks  and  inlets. 
The  greatest  extent  of  this  county,  from  east  to  west,  is 
about  sixty  miles ;  from  north  to  south  about  fifty;  within 
#hiGh  are  reckoned  one  miUlion  two  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  acres. 

The  Thames  has  all  the  lower  part  of  its  course  between 
this  county  and  Kent;  and  on  account  of  its  high  tides^ 
strong  embankments  are  required  to  protect  the  low  grounds 
of  Essex,  by  which  it  is  bordered. 

The  Stour  forms  the  greatest  part  of  the  Suffolk  border. 

Tlie  Stort,  a  small  stream  rising  near  Claveriog,  makes 

part  of  the  western  boundary,  from  Harley  End,  in  Fam- 

bam,  to  Roydon,  where  it  mixes  with  the  Lea.     The  Lea, 

after  receiving  the  Stort,  forms  the  rest  of  the  south-western 

boundary  to  its  junction  with  the  Thames,  below  Stratford. 

The  RoDON  river,  near  Little  Easton,  flows  southward  by 

Cbeping  Ongar,  Great  Ilford,  and  Barking,  and  discharges 

itself  into  the  Thames.     The  source  of  the  Crouch  is  near 

Billericay,  and  running   directly  east,  falls  into   the    sea 

between    Foulness   island    and    Burnham   marshes.      The 

Chelmer,    springs  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Thaxted, 

runs  south-eastward  to  Dunmow,  through  the  centre  of  the 

county,   to  Chelmsford,  where,  receiving  a  stream  called 

the  Cam,  it  returns  eastward,  and  meets  the  Pant  a  little 

above  Maldon.     The  Pant,   or  BiackwaCer,  proceeds  from 

Thaxted,    south-eastwards   to  Braintree  and    Coggleshall; 

then  winding  south  by  Witham,  forms  a  junction  with  the 

Chelmer,   passes  Maklon,  and  empties  itself  by  a  broad 

estuary  into  the  sea.    The  Coln  flows  to  the  sea  by  the 

eastern   side  of  Mersey  island,    the  western   of  which  » 

washed  by  the  mouth  of  the  Pant.     Essex  composes  pan 

of  the  eastern  side  of  England,  the  largest  space  of  level 

ground 
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ground  in  the  whole  island.  The  surface  of  Essex,  how- 
ever, is  agreeably  diversified  with  gentle  hills  and  dales. 
The  highest  of  these  hills  are  at  Danbury,  near  Chelms- 
ford ;  and  the  next  in  height  is  the  range  from  Laingdon  to 
Burutwood  and  South  Weald.  In  general ,  however,  the 
county  rises  towards  the  north-west,  in  which  quarter  mos^ 
of  the  rivers  spring.  The  most  level  tracts  are  those  of  the 
southern  and  eastern  hundreds.  The  sea  coast  is  broken 
into  inlets,  deeply  cut  in  by  the  violence  of  that  element. 
Extensive  salt  marshes  border  a  great  part  of  the  coast.  The 
hanks  of  the  Thames  are  likewise  generally  low  and  marshy  ; 
and  a  tract  of  moist  meadow  land  accompanies  the  course 
of  the  Lea,  and  the  other  rivers. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  south-western  angle  of  Essex 
is  over-run  by  Epping  Forest  and  its  several  branches,  much 
of  which  is  still  in  a  wild  uncultivated  state,  representing 
the  original  appearance  of  a  great  portion  of  this  county. 

The  soil  of  so  extensive  a  tract  as  Essex,  must  be  sup* 
posed  to  be  extremely  various.  It  has,  indeed,  all  the  di- 
versities from  the  stiffest  clay  to  tlic  tcnderest  loam,  and 
even  light  gravel. 

Essex  proverbially  lies  under  the  imputation  of  a  bad 
climate ;  yet  the  upland  parts  of  it,  which  constitute  by 
much  the  greater  share,  seem  no  more  to  deserve  this  cha- 
racter than  similar  situations  in  other  counties.  The  east 
coast,  and  especially  the  south-eastern  parts,  commonly 
called  '^  the  Hundreds,"  from  tlieir  low  and  marshy  situa- 
tion, and  exposure  to  the  east  winds  and  sea  fogs,  liave 
given  grounds  to  tl>e  charge  of  being  i>eculiariy  ob- 
noxious in  intermittent  and  other  fevers,  and  their  conse* 
quences;  and  though  much  has  been  done  by  clearing, 
draining,  and  cultivating,  to  correct  the  badness  of  the 
air,'  they  are  still  by  no  means  eligible  places  for  health  or 
pleasure.  The  water  is  perhaps  more  incurably  bad  than 
the  air;  and  in  dry  seasons  it  is  absolutely  deficient,  so  as  to 
occasion  much  inconvenience  in  the  pasturage  of  cattle. 

Near  London,  especially  among  the  meadow  and  marshes 
of  the  Thames  and  Lea,  much  hay  is  made  for  the  markets 

of 
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Df  the  metropolis.  About  Epping  and  Ongar,  and  on  the 
coarse  of  the  Roding,  the  land  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the 
dairy,  the  great  supply  to  London  of  the  finest  fresh  butter 
being  from  this  quarter ;  where  also  much  pork  is  fed  from 
the  refuse  of  the  dairies,  and  numbers  of  calves  are  suckled. 
Potatoes  are  cultivated  very  largely  near  Ilford,  for  the  sup- 
ply of  London.  The  general  agriculture  of  the  county, 
however,  is  turned  to  the  production  of  grain,  and  other 
objects  of  tillage,  every  species  of  which  is  grown  in  great 
perfection  and  abundance  by  the  spirited  and  intelligent 
farmers  with  whom  Essex  abounds ;  and  it  deservedly  ranks 
among  the  richest  of  the  farming  counties.  Hops  are  cul- 
tivated in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chelmsford.  Turnips  and 
carrots  are  common  on  the  lighter  lands ;  in  short,  there  is 
fcarcely  any  object  of  a  spirited  agriculture  in  any  part  of 
the  kingdom,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  Essex.  Its  im- 
provements have  been  greatly  promoted  by  its  inclosures. 
The  wood  lands  are  extensive,  but  they  are  not  productive 
of  valuable  timber. 

The  stock  of  cattle  and  sheep  kept  in  Essex,  form  an 
intermixture  of  breeds  from  various  parts.  There  are  few 
breeding  flocks  of  sheep  in  Essex.  Agricultural  work  is 
done  by  horses,  at  a  great  expence.  Large  herds  of  deer 
run  wild  in  Epping  Forest  and  its  branches,  and  Hainault 
Forest;  but  the  quantity  of  waste  land,  including  the  fo- 
rests, is  not  estimated  at  more  than  fifteen  thousand  acres. 

The  landed  property  in  this  county  is  much  divided ;  th^ 
land  is  mostly  cultivated  by  a  respectable  tenantry,  whose 
farms  are  of  moderate  size. 

The  natural  productions  of  Essex  consist  of  such  fish  as  aro 
produced  on  the  coast,  and  more  particularly  oysters ;  then^ 
are  also  several  decoys  for  wild  fowl  along  the  coast.  Stone 
and  minerals  are  scarce  in  Essex  ;  mineral  waters,  however, 
have  been  discovered,  but  none  have  retained  their  reputation 
except  that  at  Tilbury,  which  appears  to  be  impregnated 
with  earthy  and  muriatic  salts ;  pyrites  are  sometimes  met 
with.  This  county  does  not  seem  to  have  acquired  any 
peculiar  branch  of  manufacture,  till  the  persecutions,  civi^ 
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and  religioasy  carried  on  in  the  Low  Countries  under  the 
duke  of  Alva,  drove  into  this  country  a  number  of  artizans 
and  workmen,  a  body  of  whom  settled  at  Colchester,  wberw 
they  introduced  the  manufacture  of  baize.  The  towns  of 
Bockingy  Braintree,  and  Coggleshall,  participated  with 
Colchester 'in  this  nfianufacture ;  and  it  still  continues  to 
employ  a  good  many  hands  in  these  places,  though  it  is 
now  on  the  decline.  The  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
London  gives  employment  to  a  number  of  people  in  tb'j 
various  works  carried  on  about  Stratford.  In  other  respects 
Essex  is  dependent  upon  agriculture  for  its  population  ;  and 
the  improved  state  of  cultivation  generally  prevalent  fur- 
nishes a  demand  for  labour  sufficient  to  keep  up  an  ap* 
pearanee  of  populousness  in  the  numerous  towns  and 
villages. 

In  the  times  of  the  Romans,  this  county,  with  Middlesex^ 
and  that  part  of  Hertfordshire  now  in  the  diocese  of  Lon- 
don, made  up  the  country  inhabited  by  the  Britains,  called 
Trinobantes,  and  by  Ptolomy,  Trinoantes,  who  were, 
when  Caesar  arrived,  esteemed  the  stoutest  people  in  the 
island.  They  were  then  governed  by  Immanuentius,  but 
soon  fell  into  Cassibelaun^s  hands,  the  most  worthy  and  po- 
tent of  the  British  kings,  who  being  chosen  by  an  una- 
nimous consent  to  be  their  general  against  the  invading 
Romans,  slew  Immanuentius,  and  expelled  Mandubratius, 
his  son,  and  so  became  the  sole  king  of  the  Trinobantes. 
IVTandubratius,  forced  out  of  his  kingdom,  fled  to  Coesar 
then  in  Gaul,  and  put  himself  under  his  protection;  and 
returning  with  him  into  Britain,  Caesar,  at  the  request  of 
tlie  Trinobantes,  who  sent  ambassadors  to  him,  to  desire 
that  Sflandubratius  might  be  his  deputy-governor,  and  de« 
clare  their  submission  to  the  Romans,  restored  him  to  bis 
kingdom,  and  having  taken  forty  hostages  of  them  as 
pledges  of  their  future  subjection,  returned  to  Home.  After 
this,  Britain  enjoyed  peace  for  some  time,  the  Romans 
being  taken  up  with  their  civil  dissensions  at  home ;  and 
Mandubratius  dying,  Cunobeline  obtained  the  government 
of  these  regions.    He  was  the  son  of  Lud,  and  having  bad 
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his  education  at  Rome,  kept  the  Britains,  by  his  interestf 
in  peace,  and  paying  their  tribute,  tbey  enjoyed  their  own 
laws.  He  was  the  first  that  stamped  the  British  coins  after 
the  Roman  manner. 

Cunobeiine  being  ofiended  with  bis  eldest  son  Adminius, 
banished  him,  on  which  the  prince,  with  a  small*  train,  fled 
to  Rome,  and  submitted  hinsself  and  Ins  father's  kingdom  to 
the  emperor  Caligirla,  who  immediately  represented  it  to 
the  senate  by  his  letters,  which  he  commanded  to  be  de- 
posited in  the  temple  of  Mars,  as  if  the  whole  isle  had 
submitted  to  him. 

After  the  death  of  Cunobelme,  Caratacus  or  Catacratus 
was  regulus  over  the  Trinobantes,  who,  weary  of  their  sub- 
jection to  the  Romans,  with*held  their  tribute,  and  grew 
uneasy,  that  such  as  were  the  betrayers  of  their  liberties 
and  countries  were  cherished  by  the  Romans.  Aulus  Plau- 
tius  was  sent  by  the  emperor  Claudius  to  reduce  them  and 
the  other  refractory  Britains  to  their  obedience,  but  found 
a  noble  resistance  in  Caracatus  to  maintain  the  freedom  of 
his  countrymen,  for  which  he  engaged  the  Roman  legions 
in  several  battles ;  the  Roman  soldiers  however,  proved  vic- 
torious, and  Caratacus  himself  being  taken  captive,  was 
carried  in  triumph  at  Rome. 

Togodumnus,  third  son  of  Cunobeiine,  and  brother  of 
Caracacus,  assumed  the  government  in  his  brother's  ab- 
sence, and  with  equal  boldness  and  courage  prosecuted  his 
country's  quarrel  against  the  Romans,  then  conducted  by 
Vespasian,  who  not  discouraged  by  some  losses  in  the  first 
battle,  nor  deterred  by  the  great  danger  of  losing  his  life  in 
a  compleat  victory  ia  a  third,  wherein  Togodumnus,  and 
many  of  his  Britains,  were  slain;  which  overthrow,  when 
Claudius  was  certified  of,  he  immediately  went  in  person 
with  greater  forces,  and  in  a  few  months  reduced  them  into 
the  form  of  a  province. 

From  this  time  the  Trinobantes  had  no  more  wars  till 

Nero's  reign,  when  they  entered  into  a  combination  with 

the  Iceni  to  shake  off  the  Roman  yoke^  because  they  had 

abused  Boadicea  their  queen^   and  her  daughters^  whom 
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PrasQtagusy  tbdr  king,  bad  left  to  that  emperor^s  protec- 
tion ;  but  tbis  insurrection  was  quickly  suppressed  by  Sue- 
tonius Pftulinus,  with  the  loss  of  eighty  thousand  Britains. 

When  the  Romans  bad  relinquished  this  island,  and  the 
Britains  finding  themselves  too  weak  for  the  Scots  and  Picts, 
were  forced  to  call  in  the  Saxons  out  of  Germany  for  their 
help,  the  country  of  the  Trinobantes  was  given  to  the 
Saxons  by  Vortigern,  whom  they  had  taken  prisoner,  for 
his  redemption,  and  upon  the  division  of  the  isle  among  the 
Saxon  generals,  it  came  to  be  the  portion  of  Ufia,  who 
settled  his  kingdom  here. 

The  Saxons  having  settled  themselves,  changed  the  name 
into  6afx-8eaxa,  or  Sap^j-ex-rcijie*;  which  the  Normans 
retained  with  very  little  alteration,  calling  it  Exssesa,  or 
ij  from  whence  by  contraction  it  is  commonly  called 
This  was  the  least,  and  consequently  the  weakest 
of  the  Saxon  kingdoms,  who  almost  from  their  first  settle- 
ment were  ever  warrini;  and  encroaching  one  upon  another, 
and  so  was  alii'ays  a  feitchiKiry  dther  to  the  kingdom  of  Kent 
or  Mercia,  till  it  was  sr.\)iiuf  i.i  by  Kgbert,  and  made  a  pro- 
vince to  the  West  Saxon  kings :  yet  it  bore  up  the  face  of 
a  principality  for  the  space  of  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
one  years. 

Essex  was  one  of  the  first  provinces  that  embraced  Chris- 
tianity; king  Sebert,  being  nephew  to  Hthelbcrt,  king  of 
Kent.  Under  the  Danes  the  inliabitants  of  this  province 
were  more  favoured  by  that  rude  people  than  any  other  in 
England.  They  submitted  at  the  Norman  conquest  to  the 
ruling  powers,  and  continued  loyal  till  the  insurrection  of 
Wat  Tyler;  to  make  amends  for  which,  no  country  suf- 

♦  <«  The  name  of  East-sex-shire  hsutring  been  abbreviated  to  Essex/. 
or  Essez/b,  forschire,  may  support  a  conjeclure,  thut  what  in  forms  of 
law  is  read  for  Es^ex  and  Middlesex,  scilicit,  should  be  road  shire.  It 
IS  allowed  to  be  an  useless  word  as  it  is  now  understood,  and  it  would  be 
9  significant  one  if  it  were  intended  to  take  in  the  whoK*  county.  If  we 
nad  Oj^rd  sciUcet,  the  meaning  seems  conlined  to  the  city  or  univer- 
sity; if  we  read  Oj^rdshire,  the  whole  cwmty  seems  comprehended." — 
Sabmmfs  Ei^x. 
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fered  more  than  this  for  its  loyalty,  during  the  unhappy 
reign  of  Charles  I.  Essex  also  was  one  of  the  fin^t  tg  re-, 
store  peace  to  the  country  by  the  recal  of  Charles  II.  This 
county,  jointly  with  Hertfordshire^  was  antiently  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  one  high  sheriff,  from  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
%o  Elizabeth;  since  which  e^h  county  has  been  governed  by 
its  own  sheriff. 

The  whole  county  of  Essex  is  at  present  divided  into 
f(^rteen  hundreds,  five  half  hundreds,  and  pne  royal  U« 
})erty.  The  parishes  are  reckoned  at  four  hundred  and 
three;  the  market  towns  at  twenty ^four;  but  in  some  of 
(hese  the  markets  are  disused.  The  county  is  legally 
comprehended  within  the  home  circuit;  and  its  epunty 
^wn  is  Chelmsford,  It  is  in  the  diocese  of  I^ondpn,  of 
which  it  composes  the  greater  part ;  and  it  is  subdivided 
into  the  archdeaconry  of  Essex,  containipg  seven  deanries^ 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  churches  and  chapels;  of 
Colchester,  five  deanries,  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  churches 
and  chapels;  of  Middlesex  (part)  three  deanries.  eighty- 
three  churches  and  chapels;  making  a  total  of  four  bun-t 
dred  and  nineteen. 

Essex  sends  eight  members  to  parliament,  two  for  the 
county,  and  two  each  for  Colchester,  Harwich,  and  M^ldeq. 
It  pays  twenty. four  parts  in  five  hundred  and  thirteen  of  the 
land  tax,  and  furnishes  nine  hundred  and  aixty  m^n  tp 
the  militia. 

We  enter  the  county  of  Essex  at  Stratford  Langthom, 
three  miles  and  a  half  from  London,  in  the  parish  (i  West 
Ham.  At  Maryland  Point ^,  in  this  haiplet,  is  Stvatford 
House,  noted  for  its  extensive  gardens.  The  village  is 
straggling,  but  there  are  several  good  houses,  and  con- 
siderable  gardens  attached  to  them.  Stratford  has  recently 
greatly  increased  in  houses  and  inhabitants,  with  the  addi^ 
tion  of  two  new  built  hamlets,  on  the  forest  side  of  the  town; 
namely,  Maryland  Point,  and  the  Gravel  Pits;  one  fj^cing 
the  road  to  Woodford  and  Epping,  and  the  other  that  to 

*  So  called  because  built  by  a  mercliant  who  had  nused  an  estate  u\ 
fh^t  polony,  iu  North  America. 
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IKbrd :  it  19  also  neorly  joiDed  to  Bow,  in  spite  of  rivers, 
canals,  marsliy  grounds,  &c.  *' 

The  same  increase  of  buildings  may  be  seen  propor- 
tionally in  the  other  villages  adjacent,  especially  on  the 
forest  side;  as  at  Ix>w  Layton,  Layton  Stone,  Wallhamstow, 
Woodford,  Wansted,  West  Ham,  Plaistow,  Upton,  &Cf 
and  thisy  roostly  of  handsome  houses,  chieiiy  the  habit^- 
tions  of  rich  citizens,  able  to  keep  a  country  as  well  as  town 
houses,  or  of  such  as  have  left  off  trade  altogether.  ThQ 
Dumber  of  carriages- which  are  kept  in  the  circle  already 
mentioned,  do  not  amount  to  less  than  between  five  and  six 
hundred. 

The  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stratford,  Maryland 
Point,  &c.  has  been  much  improveri  by  the  cultivation  of 
potatoes,  which  have  increased  so  much,  as  that  some  hun<r 
dred  acres  are  annually  planted  there;  but,  by  the  cnltqro 
of  these  roots,  the  great  tithes  of  these  parishes  are  reduced 
to  less  than  half  of  their  former  value,  since  it  has  been  de- 
termined that  the  tithe  of  potatoes  belongs  to  the  vicar. 

Hence  the  great  ruad  passed  to  Layton  Stone,  by  ttie  sign 
of  the  Green  Man,  formerly  a  lodge  upon  the  edge  of  tli^ 
forest;  and,  crossing  by  Wansted  House,  went  over  the 
Boding  near  liford;  and,  passing  that  part  of  the  great 
forest  called  Henault  Forest,  came  into  the  present  great 
road  a  little  on  this  sidu  the  Wh;iIebone,  a  place  so  called, 
because  a  rib  bone  of  a  large  whale,  taken  in  the  river 
-Thames,  vrns  f.xed  there  in  165S,  the  year  that  Oliver 
Cromwell  died. 

•  The  remains  of  a  great  ston*  causeway,  supposed  to  have  been  the 
highway,  or  great  road,  from  Loudon  to  Essex,  instead  of  that  i^'hich 
DOW  leads  over  tJie  bridge  between  Bow  and  Stratford,  liave  been  disco- 
Tered  towards  the  bottom  of  Hackney  Marsii,  between  Old  Ford  an4 
the  Wyke.  That  the  great  road  lay  this  way,  and  that  the  great  causeway 
gontimied  just  over  the  river,  where  now  the  Temple  Mills  stand,  and 
passed  by  Sir  Henry  Hicks*s  house  at  Ruckholt,  is  not  doubted ;  and  that 
it  was  Qoe  of  the  highways  made  by  tlic  Romans,  there  is  undeniable 
pioof,  by  the  several  marks  of  Roman  works,  by  Roman  coins,  and 
other  antiquities,  found  there,  some  of  which  were  collected  by  the  re* 
ferend  Mr.  Strype,  then  vicar  of  Low  Layton. 

West 
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West  Ham,  is  one  mile  south  of  Stratford.  Near  the 
Abbey  Mills,  are  the  site  and  remains  of  a  monastery, 
called  the  Abbey  of  Stratford  Langthorn,  founded  by  Wil- 
liam Montfichet  in  1135,  the  demesne  of  which  in  this 
parish,  included  one  thousand  five  hundred  acres;  besides 
several  manors  in  various  counties.  A  gateway  of  the  abbey 
is  still  standing  ;  and,  adjoining  to  the  Adam  and  Eve  pubKc 
bouse  and  tea  gardens,  is  one  of  the  stone  arches  of  the 
abbey,  where  the  ground  has  been  much  raised.  In  the 
kitchen  is  a  carved  grave-stone,  on  which  were  once  some 
inscriptions  cut  in  brass.  In  the  garden  is  a  stone  coffin, 
dug  up  in  1770;  and,  in  1792,  several  urns,  with  three 
leaden  coffins,  an  antique  seal,  and  some  old  coins,  were 
dug  up  in  a  field  adjoining  to  the  Adam  and  Eve.  Mr.  Hol- 
brook,  the  proprietor  of  the  field,  after  having  built  walls 
with  some  of  the  stones,  sold  large  quantities  of  them  to 
great  advantage.  In  the  same  field  is  one  of  the  chapels 
nearly  entire,  and  now  a  stable. 

The  parish  church  of  this  village,  dedicated  to  All  S^nts, 
is  a  spacious  building,  with  a  tower  at  the  west  end,  con- 
taining ten  bells.  Within  the  church  are  several  fine  mo* 
Tiuments;  among  the  principal  are  those  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Sir  Thomas  Foot,  hart,  lord  mayor  of  Lon- 
don, 1650;  Sir  John  Smyth,  lord  mayor  in  1706;  Dr. 
Hugh  Smith,  an  alderman  of  Tower  ward,  London,  and 
an  eminent  phj^sician,  who  died  in  1790 ;  Mrs.  Toilet,  a 
iamous  literary  character;  and  Jeremiah  Dummer,  Esq. 
governor  of  New  England,  who  died  in  1739.  In  the 
churchyard  are  deposited  the  remains  of  George  Ed- 
wards, Esq.  F.R.S.. the  great  naturalist,  who  died  in  1773. 

That  unfortunate  divine.  Dr.  Dodd,  resided  for  some 
years  at  West  Ham.  Here  he  preached  and  wrote  some 
of  his  best  publications.  Much,  therefore,  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  he  ever  quitted  this  his  favourite  place  of  re- 
tirement. The  valuable  living  of  this  parish  was  given  by 
lord  Sidmouth  to  the  late  Dr.  (Jeorge  Gregory,  well  known 
by  his  various  publications  in  tbe  literary  world. 

The 
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The  famous  Sir  RichardJebb,  phpician  to  his  majestj^ 
George  III.  was  a  native  of  Stratford ;  and  Plaistow,  an- 
other hamlet  in  this  parish,  was  the  retirement  of  the  cele- 
brated poet  and  dramatist  Aaron  Hill,  Esq. ;  here  he  finished 
his  Merope,  and  several  of  his  poems. 

There  is  a  charity  school  at  West  Ham  for  forty  bo3^  and 
twenty  girls.  Mrs.  Bonneirs  school  maintains  and  educates 
forty  girls.  Iii  tlie  parish  are  meeting  houses  for  the  88- 
veral  denominations  of  Dissenters ;  and  at  Stratford  a  Ro« 
man  Catholic  chapel.  Ten  almshouses  are  on  the  east  side 
of  the  churchyard. 

The  West  Ham  waterworks  were  established  in  1745,  to 
supply  the  inhabitants  of  Stratford,  Bromley,  Bow,  Step- 
ney, and  the  adjoining  districts.  They  are  worked  by  a 
steam  engine,  and  a  water  engine. 

At  Plaistow  is  an  estate  given  by  Henry  Strode,  Esq.  for 
the  support  of  his  hospital  and  school,  at  Egham,  Surrey ; 
and  at  Ox-Leas  are  twelve  acres  of  marsh  land,  appropriated 
to  bind  out  four  apprentices  for  ever;  three  of  West  Ham^ 
and  one  of  East  Ham  parish. 

Dr.  Fothcrgill  had  his  famous  botanic  garden,  at  Upton. 

East  Ham  is  between  West  Ham  and  Barking.  In  this 
parish,  is  a  spring  called  Miller's  Well,  the  water  of  which 
is  esteemed  to  be  exceedingly  good,  and  has  never  been 
known  to  be  frozen,  or  to  vary  in  its  height.  A  part  of 
Kent,  in  the  parish  of  Woolwich,  lies  on  this  side  of  the 
Thames,  and  divides  this  parish  and  Barking  from  Wool- 
wich. 

Green  Stbeet  House,  in  this  parish,  stands  about  a 
mile  north*  west  of.  the  church,  and  is  an  excellent  mansion^ 
partly  antient,  and  partly  modernized,  with  an  old  tower  in 
the  garden,  fifty  feet  high.  This  house  is  said,  but  without 
sufficient  authority,  to  have  been  built  by  Henry  VIII.  for 
Anne  Boleyn«  The  estate  has  been  in  the  family  of  the 
Nevils,  earls  of  Westmorland  and  lord  Latimer,  some  of 
whom  are  interred  in  the  church,  which  is  dedicated  to 
Su  Mary  Magdalen ;  and  from  its  structure  is  of  very  re- 
mote anticjuity.    In  the  churchyard  was  buried  the  rev, 
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William  Stukeley,  M.  D.  rector  of  St.  George,  Queett 
Square,  and  a  celebrated  intiquarvy  who  died  in  1165, 
whilst  on  a  visit  to  the  reverend  Mr.  Sims,  vicar  of  East 
Hani.  By  the  doctor's  particular  desire  he  \?as  laid  in  tbe 
churchyard,  without  any  memorial,  and  tbe  turf  laid  smooth 
6ver  his  grave. 

We  now  cross  the  high  road  to  the  north,  and  arrive  tt 
Wansted,  a  village,  six  miles  from  London,  on  the  skirti 
ffi  Epping  Forest ;  it  is  adorned  with  several  villas;  dmon^ 
which,  that  of  George  Bowles,  Esq,  is  distinguished  fof 
extensive  pleasure  grounds. 

The  church,  a  new  and  beautiful  structure,  was  finished 
in   1790.    Simplicity  and  neatness  were  aimed  at  in  this 
rural  temple,    by    the  architect,    Mr.  Thomas  Hardwick. 
The  portico  is  of  the  Doric  order,  and  the  cupola  sup- 
ported by  eight  Ionic  columns.     The  whole  of  the  external 
part  is  faced  with  Portland  stone.     The  internal  order  id 
Corinthian.     The  pavement  of  the  church,  remarkable  fof 
its  beauty  and  neatness,  was  brought  from  Painswick,  id 
Gloucestershire:  that  of  the  cliancel  is  of  the  same  kind  of 
stone,  intermixed  with  black  marble  dots.     The  window  of 
the  chancel  is  of  stained   glass;  the  subject,  Our  Saviour 
bearing  the  Cross:  this,  and  the  circular  window,  at  the 
east  end  of  each  gallery  (which  are  also  of  stained  gistes) 
Were  executed  by  Mr.  Egington  of  Birmingham.      In  the 
chancel  is  a  monument  of  white  marble  (removed  from  tbe 
old  church)  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Josiah  Child.     The  site 
of  the  church  was  given  to  the  parish,  by  Sir  J.  T.  Long* 
out  of  bis  own  park,  that  the  remains  of  the  persons  in- 
terred in  the  old  church  and  churchyard  might  not  be  A\i^ 
turbed,  and  that  divine  service  might  continue,  withoCit  ift« 
terruption,  while  the  new  structure  was  erecting*.'    Dr.' 
Glasse,  the  present  venerable  and  worthy  rector,  is  knotmr 
in  the  religious  world  by  a  variety  of  publications. 

Wansted  manor  originally  belonged  to  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, by  a  grant  of  Alfric,  which  was  confirmed  by  Edward 
the  Confessor;  but  before  the  conclusion  of  his  reign  it  be- 

*  Lysons. 
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fcime,-  probably  by  exchange,  the  property  of  the  Oathedral 
church  of  St.  Paul,  and  afterwards  that  of  the  bishop  of 
London,  under  whom  it  was  held  at  the  general  survey  by 
Ralph  Fitz  Brien.     It  belonged  in  the  thirteenth  century  to 
the  family  of  Hoding,   Huntercombe,   Heron,  &c.  when, 
ID  the  reign  of  Heniry  Vill.  by  the  attainder  of  Giles 
Helron,  his  esUtes  were  forreitcd.    Edward  VI.  gratited  it 
m  1549  to  Robert,  lord  Rich;  his  son  sold  it  to  Robert, 
earl  of  Leicester,  who  devised   it,  with  his  other  estates, 
to  his  wife  and  her  heirs*     The  countess  having  married 
Sir  Christopher  Blount,  Wansted  came  into  the  possession 
of  Charles  Blount,  eafi  of  Devonshire,  who  dying  without 
issue,  the  estate  esbheated  to  the  crown ;  it  afterwards  be- 
came the  properly  of  George,  tnarquis  of  Buckingham,  who 
sold  it  to  Sir  Henry  Mildmay  and  his  wife.     The  estate  conti« 
nued  in  this  family  till  1673,  when  Sir  William  Mildmay 
and  others  conveyed  it  to  Sir  Josiah  Child,  whose  son  was 
created  viscount  Castlemaih  and   earl  Tylrtey.      The   late 
earl  dying  without  issue  ill  1784,  the  title  ceased;  but  the 
estate  devolved  upon  Sir  James  Tylney  Long,  bart.   upon 
whose  decease,  in  1794-,  it  descended  to  his  son,  a  minor, 
who  also  dying,    Wansted    became  the   property    of    his 
sister,  also  a  minor.     "  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  one  of  the 
noblest  houses  in  England.     The   magnificence  of  having 
four  state  bcd-cham|?ers,  with  complete  apartments  to  them, 
and  the  ball  room,  are  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind 
in  Houghton,  Holkham,  Blenheim,  and  WiIton«    But  each 
of  these  houses  is  super^>r  to  this  in  other  particulars^  and, 
to  form  a  complete  palace,  something  must  be^  taken  from 
all.      In  respect  to  elegance  of  architecture,  Wansted   is 
second  to  Holkham.     What  a  building  would  it  be,  were 

the  wings  added,  according  to  the  first  design!*'  * 

Th« 

*  Young's  Six  Weeks  Tour.    Mr.  Young's  comparison  between  the 
principal  mansions  of  the  nobility,  at  the  latter  en4  of  his  volume,  is 


•'  The  houses  which  particularly  merit  a  comparison^  are  Holkham, 
Houghton,  Blenheim,  Wilton,  and  Wanstead. 
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The  house  is  now  occupied  by  the  prince  of  Conde,  and 
his  family,  of  the  royal  bouse  of  Bourbon,  who,  escaping 
from  the  tremendous  fury  of  the  French  revolution,  cfnjoy 
themselves  here  in  peace  and  retirement. 

^*  In  pbiiit  of  the  beauty  of  architeeture,  Holkham  and  Wanstead  rank 
firsl ;  but  which  of  these  have  the  preference,  is  a  question^  which  by 
many  would  be  variously  determined.  In  my  opinion,  Holkham  is  the 
most  beautiful ;  for  notwithstanding  the  front  of  Wanstead  is  absolutely 
uniform,  and  commands  at  one  stroke  of  the  eye,  advantages  Holkhan 
does  not  possess,  in  consisting  of  parts,  which,  though  uniform  with  each 
other,  form  not  one  simple  whole ;  yet  there  is  such  a  light  degance  vct 
the  pile ;  such  an  airiness,  that  one  would  swe&r  it  moved ;  I  cannot  there- 
fore but  prefer  it  Wilton  is  so  very  irregular,  tliat  one  cannot  speak  of 
its  architecture  in  a  general  stile ;  but  Inigo  Jones's  part  is  very  fine. 
Houghton  is  a  magnificent  edifice,  but  it  is  heavy;  not,  however,  to 
come  within  a  thousand  degiiees  of  Blenlieim;  which  is  a  quarry,  and 
yet  consists  of  such  innumerable- and  trifling  parts,  that  one  would  tbink 
them  the  fragments  of  a  rock  jumbled  together  by  an- earthquake. 

"  As  to  their  size,  I  anx  ignorant  which  is  the  largest  house. 

**  Blenheim  hall  and  library,  Wilton  saloon,  and  Holkham  statue- 
gallery,  are  the  finest  rooms  in  these  houses. 

"  In  respect  of  complete  apartments ;  of  bed-chambers  and  dressing^ 
rooms,  Holkham  and  Wanstead,  some  would  think,  nearly  on  a  par,  the 
latter  four,  the  former  six ;  but  the  latter  are  much  the  best  rooms.  I  iiif 
elude  four  rooms  at  Wanstead,  which  are  called  either  dining  or  drawing: 
rooms;  the  advantage,  however,  b  on  the  side  of  Holkham. 

*'  A  ball  room  is  found  at  Wanstead  alone. 

''  Holkham  chapel  i&  preferable  to  that  at  Blenheim. 

"  But  I  must  remark  in  general,  that  no  house  I  have  yet  seen  is  per- 
fect by  many  degrees.  Suppose  one  was  to  be  formed  out  o(  all  these ; 
take  the  shell  of  Holkham,  and  imagine  it  to  contain  Blenheim  ball  and* 
library,  Wilton  saloon,  Wanstead  ball  room  and  large  dining  room ;  be^ 
sides  every  thing  it  has  already,  it  would  be  infinitely  finer  than  it  is ;  but 
still  it  would  want  a  music  room  and  a  picture  gallery.  The  last  is  an  iar 
finite  addition  to  a  great  house^  but  the  former  is  indispensible :  I  cannot 
allow  any  to  be  nearly  complete  without  one.  Of  all  luxuries,  none  is 
onore  elegant  than  this  charming  art;  pictures  and  statues  may  be  dis- 
posed in  any  room ;  but  music  in  perfection,  must  have  one  appropriated 
to  it— ^or  can  any  fiirottitfe  be  more  magnificent,  than  what  ougkt  to 
adorn  such  a  room.    An  organ  is  one  striking  article. 

*'  Upon  the  whole^  Holkham*  is  not  only  the  largest,  but  undoubtedly 
the  best  house." 

Sir 
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Sir  Josiali  Child  planted  a  great  number  of  trees  in 
avenues  leading  to  the  site  of  the  old  mansion.  His  son 
laid  out  some  extensive  grounds  in  gardens;  and^  after 
these  were  finishedi  he  employed  the  celebrated  Colin 
Campbell  to  build  the  present  structure,  which  is  cased 
with  Portland  stone,  and  is  upward  of  two  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  in  length,  and  seventy  in  depth.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  stately  mansions  in  Europe;  and  its  grand  front  is 
thought  to  be  as  fine  a  piece  of  architecture  as  any  to  be 
seen  in  Italy.  It  consists  of  two  stories,  the  basement  and 
the  state  story,  and  is  adorned  by  a  noble  portico  of  six 
Corinthian  columns.  In  the  tympanum  of  the  portico, 
which  is  ascended  by  a  double  flight  of  steps^  are  the  fa- 
mily amis ;  and,  over  the  door  which  leads  into  the  great 
Hall,  is  a  medallion  of  the  architect. 

The  Great  Hall  is  fifty*-three  feet  by  forty-five.  On 
the  ceiling  are  representations  of  Morning,  Noon,  Even- 
ing, and  Night,  by  Kent.  Tlie  pictures  are,  Kent,  the 
painter;  Ccnriolanus,  Porsenna,  and  Poropey  taking  leave 
of  his  Family,  C  as  all  In  this  hall,  are  antique  statues 
of  Agrippina  and  Domitian ;  statues  of  Poetry,  Painting, 
Music,  and  Architecture :  and  four  vases. 

A  Dining  Koom,  twenty-seven  feet  square;  the  pic- 
tures, St.  Francis;  a  Madona ;  a  Ruin ;  and  six  Family 
Portraits. 

A  Drawing  Room,  twenty-seven  feet  square;  the  pic- 
tures, a  Magdalen ;  Herodias ;  and  a  Madonna. 

A  Bedchambee,  twenty-four  feet  by  twenty;  it  has  five 
views,  and  a  beautiful  chest  inlaid  with  mother  of  pearl. 

In  a  LIGHT  Closet  adjoining  are  three  Madonnas ;  and  in 
another  light  closet  two  pictures. 

These  rooms  form  the  front  line  to  the  left  of  the  Hall ; 
letnrning  to  which  another  suite  of  apartments  to  the  right, 
commence  at 

A  Dining  Room,  twenty-five  feet  square.  On  the  ceil- 
ing are  painted  the  Seasons;  the  portraits  of  lord  chief  jus- 
lice  Glyn  and  his  Family,  Lely;  a  Holy  Family;  three 
Landscapes^  and  two  Ruins* 

X  2  A  Drawing 
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A  Drawing  Room,  thirty  feet  by  twenty-five ;  the  ceil* 
ing  painted  with  the  story  of  Jupiter  and  Semele :  the  pic- 
tures, three  flower  pieces,  by  Baptist.  The  chimney 
piece  is  ele^nt:  an  eagle  taking  up  a  snake,  in  white 
marble,  is  let  into  the  centre ;  this  is  the  family  crest. 

A  Bedchamber,  twenty-five  feet  by  twenty-two:  the 
pictures,  Apollo  and  Narcissus;  Satyrs;  Cupids;  a  Ma- 
donna; and  St.  John  and  the  Infant  Jesus. 

The  Ball  Room,  seventy-five  feet  by  twenty-seven,  ex- 
tends the  whole  depth  of  the  house :  it  is  splendidly  fitted 
up  with  gilt  ornaments,  in  the  taste  of  the  period  when  the 
house  was  built.  This  apartment  is  hung  with  tapestry  in 
two  compartments ;  the  Subjects,  Telemachus  and  Calypso, 
and  one  of  the  Battles  of  Alexander.  Over  the  chimney,  is 
Portia,  by  Scalken.    The  suite  of  apartments  iq  the  back 

front,  commence  with 

A  Bedchamber,  twenty-seven  feet  by  twenty-two:  the 

pictures,    Venus  sleeping;    Adonis  sleeping;    Venus  and 

Psyche;  and  Diana  and  Endymion. 

A  Dressing  Room,  twenty-seven  feet  by  twenty-five;  in 
lybich  are  four  landscapes. 

Anti-Chamber,  forty  feet  by  twenty-seven :  here  aro 
seven  pictures  of  Ruins;  this  room  is  also  ornamented  with 
a  curious  cabinet,  a  chimney-piece  of  white  marble,  and 
marble  tables. 

A  Saloon^  thirty  feet  square.  Over  the  white  marble 
cbimney-piece  is  a  picture  of  Pandora,  by  Nollikens  the 
elder:  and  this  room  is  also  adorned  with  three  statues; 
namely,  Apoilo,  antique;  Flora,  Wilton;  and  Bao- 
chus,  ditto. 

A  Dining  Room,  forty  feet  by  twenty-seven:  the  pic- 
tures, Alexander  directing  Apelles  to  paint  Campaspe;  the 
Continence  of  Scipio;  Sophonisba  taking  poison;  all  by 
Casali  ;  two  Landscapes ;  and  three  Ruins. 

A  Drawing  Room,  twenty-scven  feet  square:  it  i^ 
fidorned  with  the  picture  of  Angelica  and  Medora,  Ci^SALi. 

A  Bedchamber,  twenty-seven  feet  by  twenty-one:  it  is 
l^ung  with  rich  figured  velvet;  the  bed  the  same,  and  lined 

2  .    witl^ 
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Wt^tli  a  white  Indian  satin,  trailed  with  coloured  flowers  and 
Chinese  figures.     In  tliis  room  is  a  picture  of  Ruins. 

A  Dressing  Room,  twenty-six  feet  by  eighteen,  has  a 
picture  by  Nollikens. 

Under  the  Great  Hall  is  a  noble  arcade,  from  which  is 
entered  a  common  Dining  Parlour,  forty  feet  by  thirty-five, 
and  a  Breakfast  Room,  thirt3*-two  feet  by  twenty-five,  or- 
namented with  prints  by  the  most  eminent  masters,  pasted 
on  a  straw  coloured  paper,  with  engraved  borders. 

In  the  avenue  leading  from  the  grand  front  of  the  house 
to  Laytonstone,  is  a  circular  piece  of  water,  which  seems 
equal  to  the  length  of  the  front.  On  each  side  of  the  ap* 
proach  to  the  liousc,  is  a  marble  statue;  on  the  left,  Her- 
cules; on  the  other  side,  Ompliale ;  to  compensate,  as  it 
were,  for  the  defect  of  wings,  obelisks  and  va«?es  extend 
alternately  to  the  house.  The  garden  front  has  no  portico, 
but  a  pediment  enriched  with  u  bas-relief,  and  supported 
by  six  three-quarter  columns.  From  this  front  is  an  easy 
descent,  and  through  a  fine  vista,  to  the  river  Roding, 
which  is  formed  into  canals;  and  beyond  it,  the  walks  and 
wildernesses  rise  up  the  hill,  as  they  bloped  dowr^vvarcls  be- 
fore, Higliland  House,  the  elegant  seat  of  Isaac  Currie,  Ksq. 
built  of  stone,  forms  a  beautiful  termination  to  the  vista. 
Among  other  decorations  of  tlie  gardens  is  a  curious  grotto, 
well  worth  inspection*.  Sir  William  Penn,  high  ad- 
miral 

*  Mr.  Lysons  informs  iis  from  various  authorities,  that  "  On  or  near 
the  site  of  Wansted  House  stood  an  old  mansion,  called  Nakcd-hall 
House,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  nianerial  residence.  It  is  probable 
that  it  was  rebuilt  by  lord  chancellor  Rich  (temp.  ICdw.  VI.)  who  made  it 
his  country  residence.  Queen  Mary  was  therii  for  some  days,  between 
Ler  accession  to  the  crown  and  her  coronation.  The  earl  of  Leicester, 
soon  after  his  purchase,  considerably  improved  and  enlarged  the  house. 
In  the  month  of  May.  1578,  he  entertain^^d  queen  Elizabeth  there  four 
or  five  days.  At  this  house  was  soleinni/ed  his  marriage  with  tiie  coun- 
tess of  Essex.  TJiis  great  earl  <liod  in  1588,  much  involved  in  debt. 
When  his  property  was  valued,  the  furniture,  stork,  &c.  at  Wansted 
were  estimale<i  at  111^)1.  c>s.  (jd.;  the  pictun^s  at  Hi.  13s.  4d. ;  seven 
pieces  of  tapestry,  representing  the  battles  o(  Alexander,  at  201 ;  the  li- 
.mrji  consisting  of  an  old  Bible,  Fox\  Act^  and  Monuments,  old  and 

torn. 
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miral  of  England,  under  Oliver  Cromell,  father  of  the 
founder  of  Pennsylvania,  was  an  inhabitant  of  Wansted, 
where  be  died  in  J  670. 

As  we  are  now  upon  the  subject  of  the  Forcst,  of  which 
this  seat  is  a  majestic  ornanientf  a  short  account  of  that 
tract  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  our  subject. 

Eppiarc  Forest  is  a  royal  chase,  extending  from  the 
town  of  Epping  almost  to  London;  it  was  antiently  a  very 
extensive  district,  and,  under  the  name  of  the  Forest  of 
Essex,  included  ii  great  part  of  the  county.  It  had  after- 
•rards  the  name  of  Waltham  Forest,  which  has  long  yielded  * 
U>  its  present  appellation.  To  this  forest,  that  of  Haiuault, 
which  lies  to  the  south-east,  was  once,  it  is  supposed,  ao 
appendage. 

The  origin  and  growth  of  these  grand  receptacles  of 
^ame  arose  in  the  times  of  the  Bri tains.  *'  When  their 
princes  and  great  lords  had  no  occasion  to  set  apart  places 
l<»^  the  preservation  of  game  and  beasts  of  venary,  (their 
broery,  t\e*  thickets  and  uncultivated  lands,  being  such 
oiirseries  for  them)  it  was  the  interest  both  of  princes  and 
lords  rather  to  destroy  than  preserve  them.** 

^^  During  the  wars^between  the  Britons  and  Saxons,  so 
many  of  the  Britains  were  killed,  and  so  many  fled  firom 
the  conquering  Saxons,  that  the  cultivated  lands  were  more 
than  sufficient  to  maintain  the  conquerors  and  the  miser- 
aUe  Britons  who  staid  amongst  them ;  for  at  that  time  there 
were  no  foreign  markets  where  the  Saxons  traded  with  the 
produce  of  their  lands.  When  the  Saxons  found  them-' 
selves  masters  of  the  British  lands  and  people,  the  Saxoa 
captains,  as  conquerors,  in  common  council  agreed  to  di* 
vide  the  lands  they  had  taken  amongst  themselves,  their 
friends  and  companions  in  conquest.    The  woods,  wastes 

foro,  seven  Psalters,  and  a  service  book,  valued  altogether  at  138.  8d. ; 
tk  horses  at  Wansted  were  valued  at  3 1 61.  8d.  His  lordship^s  funeral  cost 
the  enormous  sum  of  40001. 

James  I.  was  some  time  at  this  place  during  the  year  1607,  after  his  re* 
fom  fron  a  western  progress;  this  being  esteemed  one  of  the  royal 
psdaces. 

and 
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and  brnery  lands,  that  were  not  appropriated  to  any  par- 
ticular persons,  remained  to  the  chief  captain,  who  in 
process  of  time  assumed  the  title  of  king,  who,  as  oc- 
casion offered,  granted  parcels  of  such  woods  to  whom  be 
thought  fit. 

''  On  this  success  of  the  Saxons  in  Britain,  their  half- 
starved  friends  and  relations  swarmed  out  of  the  German 
hive,  to  suck  the  sweet  of  our  island ;  multitudes  coming 
over  time  after  time,  more  and  more  useless  woods  were 
appropriated  and  improved;  and  as  improvements  were 
made,  the  game  and  beasts  of  venafy  retired  from  thence 
for  shelter  into  the  unfrequented  woods;  whither  the  Saxon 
kings,  who  took  delight  in  hunting,  went  for  their  diver- 
sion, where  was  such  plenty  of  game,  that  there  was  no 
occasion  for  restraining  laws  to  preserve  them.  These  royal 
nnimproved  woods  arc  the  forests  pointed  at  by  Sir  Edward 
Coke  in  his  4  Inst,  3 1 9.  who  says,  they  arc  so  antient  as  no 
record  or  history  doth  make  any  mention  of  any  of  their 
beginnings. 

**  Wliilst  the  ravenous  beasts  of  prey  were  so  nnmerou;* 
in  tlie  royal  woods,  as  to  prevent  the  increase  of  the  beasts 
of  delicious  taste  for  the  table,  the  kings  gave  free  liberty 
to  the  nobility  and  gentry  to  hunt  in  their  woods ;  but  in 
Kdgar's  time,  the  breed  of  ravenous  beasts  being  much  les- 
sened, he  having  an  elegant  taste  prohibited  hunting  his 
deer,  and  appointed  ofticers  to  preserve  all  game  of  the 
table,  in  his  woods,  who  so  rigorously  put  in  execution 
their  orders,  that  the  nobility  and  gentry  were  prevented 
of  taking  their  diversion,  anil  their  tenants  of  their  respec- 
tive rights:  at  length  this  arbitrary  procedure  of  the  officers 
grew  to  so  great  a  grievance,  that  noblemen,  gentlemen  and 
ftrmers,  made  great  complaints  for  want  of  a  law  to  ascer- 
tain the  king^s  prerogative  and  the  people's  privilege  in 
this  case;  on  which  king  Canute,  in  a  parliament  holden  at 
Winchester  in  1016,  brought  the  proceedings  to  a  cer- 
tainty, that  all  men  might  know  what  tliey  should,  and 
should  not  do,  by  publishing  forest  laws,  therein  setting  out 
the  bounds  of  his  forests,  and  limiting  the  power  of  the 
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*'  The  Saxon  and  Danish  kings  made  no  ne^^  fo- 
rests,  but  were  contented  with- the  woods  that  were  theif 
own  demesnes,  and  were  never  granted  to,  or  poflbffed  by 
the  subject ;  but  the  kings  of  the  Norman  race,  not  being 
Satisfied  with  sixty- eight  old  demesne  woods  or  forests,  de* 
populated  well-built  towns  and  villages,  to  make  to  them- 
selves places  appropriated  to  their  o<¥n  diversion  onl\^ 

*^  William  the  Conqueror  laid  waste  thirt3'-six  towns  in 
Hampshire  to  make  a  forest,  which  still  retains  the  name  of 
tl)e  New  Forest;  and  his  forest  officers  exercised  such  arbi- 
trary rule,  as  to  abridge  even  the  great  barons  of  the  pri- 
vileges they  enjoyed  under  the  Saxon  and  Danish  kings  ^ 
not  at  all  regarding  the  liberties  given  to  the  subject  by  Ca* 
Dute^s  forest  laws. 

*^  His  son  William  Kufus  is  recorded  in  history  for  tlie 
severity  of  his  proceedings  against  all  that  hunted  in  his  fo- 
rests ;  inflicting  the  punishment  of  death  u)K)n  such  as  killed 
a  stag  or  buck  in  his  forests,  without  ony  other  law  thaa 
that  of  his  own  will. 

*'  Henry  I.  and  Richiird  I.  were  as  arbitrary  in  this  case, 
as  their  predecessors,  in  punishing  nobility  and  gentry  who 
bunted  in  the  royal  forests,  which  was  with  the  greatest  se- 
verity, viz.  with  the  loss  of  eyes  and  members,  other  of- 
fences fineable  at  the  will  of  the  king;  some  were  never  to 
be  pardoned,  and  no  person  whatsoever  was  exempted  from 
appearing  at  the  court  of  justice  seat,  upon  a  summons  of 
the  chief  justice  in  Eyre;  so  that  the  people  were  griev- 
ously oppressed  by  those  personal  services  they  were  bound 
to  perform  at  those  courts  in  the  forest. 

"  In  the  reign  of  king  John,  these  and  other  6ppressions, 
having  exasperated  the  barons,  they  took  up  arms  and  chose 
Robert  Fitz- Walter  their  general,  and  marched  to  North- 
ampton, and  by  the  way  of  Bedford  to  London ;  whence 
they  sent  letters  to  the  earls,  barons  and  knights  that  ad- 
hered to  the  king,  that  if  they  would  not  desert  the  per- 
jured king,  and  join  with  them  in  asserting  their  liberties, 
they  would  proceed  against  them  as  public  enemies. 

^'  These  threats  drew  from  John  most  of  the  barons  tliat 
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liad  adhered  to  him,  which  defection  left  the  king  hopeless, 
uid  induced  him  to  send  William  earl  of  Pembroke  and 
other  £uthful  messengers  to  let  the  confederated  barons 
know  be  would  grant  them  the  laws  and  liberties  they  de- 
sired :  upon  which  a  meeting  of  king  and  barons  was  agreed 
to  be  on  the  15th  of  June  1215,  at  Runny  Mead,  be- 
tween Staines  and  Windsor,  where  a  conference  began  be- 
t\reen  the  barons  that  adhered  to  John,  and  the  confede* 
rated  barons,  who  were  so  superior  in  number  to  the  king^s 
barons,  tliat  he  seemed  to  make  no  difficulty  of  granting 
the  laws  and  liberties  demanded ;  which  M-ere  drawn  up  as 
tbc  confederated  lords  thought  fit,  in  two  charters,  viz.  the 
Great  Charter,  and  the  Cliarter  of  the  Liberties  and  Customs 
of  the  Forest. 

'*  Henry  IIL  in  1225,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign  con- 
firmed the  Charter  of  Liberties  and  of  the  Forest  under  his 
seal,  and  sent  one  into  each  county  of  England :  and  this 
charter  was  witnessed  by  thirty -one  bishops  and  abbots,  and 
by  thirty-three  lay  barons;  in  his  fourth  parliament  also 
archbishop  Boniface  denounced  a  curse  in  Westminster 
Hall,  in  the  presence  of  the  king  and  several  bishops  and 
noblemen,  against  tliose  who  should  break  this  charter;  and 
to  add  to  the  solemnity,  the  bishops  were  apparelled  in  their 
pontificalibus,  and  each  held  a  lighted  taper  in  his  hand, 
whilst  the  archbishop  denounced  the  excommunication  in  the 
following  words,  viz, 

^  By  the  authority  of  God  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  of  the  glorious  Mother  of  God  and  perpetual  Virgin 
Mary,  and  of  the  blessed  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  and  of  all  the 
apostles  and  martyrs,  of  blessed  Edward  kin;;  of  England,  and 
of  all  the  saints  of  heaven,  we  excommunicate,  accurse,  and 
from  the  benefit  of  our  holy  mother  tlie  Church  we  sequester  all 
those,  who  hereafter  shall  violate,  break,  diminish  or  change  the 
free  customs  and  liberties  granted  in  the  Charter  of  the  Forest,  by 
onr  lord  the  king,  to  the  prelates,  earls,  barons,  kuights,  and 
other  freeholders  of  the  realm,  and  all  who  secretly  or  openly  by 
deed,  wonl  or  counsel  shall  bring  in  customs,  and  keep  them 
when  brought  in,  against  the  said  liberties,  or  any  of  them,  and 
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all  tbose  wbo  shall  presume  to  judge  against  them ;  all  and  etetj 
which  persons^  that  shall  willingly  commit  any  of  the  premisses^ 
let  them  know  that  they  incur  the  aforesaid  sentence  ^|Mo/ac/o, 
and  those  who  commit  them  ignorantly  ought  to  be  admonished, 
and  except  they  reform  themselves  within  fifteen  days  after  sack 
admonition,  and  make  full  satisfaction  for  what  they  haTe.done 
at  the  will  of  the  ordinary,  shall  be  from  thenceforth  wrapped  in 
the  said  sentence,  to  the  perpetual  memorial  of  which  thing  ^e 
the  aforesaid  prelates  have  put  our  scab  to  these  presents.'' 

Thus  the  grievous  oppressions,  which  the  subjects,  of  Eng- 
land then  laboured  under,  were  remedied  by  this  charter. 

A  Forest  J  is  a  certain  territory  of  woody  grounds  and 
fruitful  pastures,  privileged  for  wild  beasts  and  fowls  of 
forest,  chase,  and  warren,  to  rest  and  abide  there  in  the 
safe  protection  of  the  king,  for  his  delight  and  pleasure, 
and  is  in  its  nature  the  highest  franchise  of  princely  plea- 
sure, comprehending  a  chase,  a  park,  and  a  warren;  wbieh 
territory  of  ground  so  privileged  is  meted  and  bounded 
with  unmoveable  marks,  meers,  and  boundaries,  either 
known  by  record  or  prescription ;  and  also  replenished  with 
wild  beasts  of  venary  or  chase  *,  and  with  great  coverts  of 
vert,  for  the  succour  of  the  beasts  there  to  abide;  for  the 
preservation  and  continuance  of  which  place,  together  with 
the  vert  and  venison,  there  are  particular  officers,  laws  and 
privileges  to  the  same,  requisite  for  that  purpose,  and 
proper  only  to  a  forest,  and  to  no  other  place. 

The  beasts  of  the  fprest  frequent  the  coverts  in  th€  day 
tiaoe,  and  feed  on  the  lawns,  meadows,  and  pasture  grounds 
in  the  night;  and  they  are  five,  the  hart,  the  hind,  the 
hare,  the  boar,  and  the  wolf. 

It  is  a  general  opinion  amongst  the  learned  in  the  law, 
that  the  king  only  by  the  law  of  nations,  or  common  law, 
may  make  a  forest. 

*  A  forest  rautt  he  replenished  with  wild  beasts  of  venary  or  chsve^ 
and  there  must  also  be  vert,  or  green  hue,  which  consists  of  every  tree, 
underwood,  bush,  and  every  thing  beariog  green  leaves  in  the  forest, 
otherwise  it  is  no  forest.  And  Ihis  privilege  distinguishes  a  forest  6om 
•ther  places  having  woods,  coveits  and  fruitful  pastures. 
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The  king  being  seised  of  a  forest,  did  grant  the  forest  to 
another  in  fee,  the  g^ntee  shall  have  no  forest,  because  he 
hath  no  power  to  make  justices  and  officers  of  the  forest  to 
hold  coorts,  &c.  but  yet  though  it  cannot  take  effect  by 
ibice  of  the  grant  as  a  fonest,  yet  the  same  shall  pass  as  a 
free  chase.  But  if  the  king  grants  a  forest  to  a  subject,  and 
gnmteth  further,  that  upon  request  made  in  chancery,  he 
and  his  heirs  shall  have  the  justice  of  the  forest,  then  the 
•abject  hath  a  forest  in  law:. 

The  oath  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  forest,  of  the  age  of 
twelve  years,  was  antiently  in  the  following  old  rhymes. 

Ton  shall  true  ll^ge-man  be. 
Unto  the  king's  nuyesty : 

Unto  the  beasts  of  the  forest  you  shall  no  hurt  do, 
Nor  to  any  thing  that  doth  belong  thereunto : 
The  offences  of  others  you  shall  not  conceal, 
Bat  to  the  atmost  of  your  power,  yoo  shall  them  re?cal 
Uoto  the  officers  of  the  forest, 
Or  to  them  who  may  see  than  redrest: 
All  these  things  yoa  shall  see  done, 
So  help  yoa  God  at  his  holy  doom. 

A  CAase,  is  derived  from  chasser  to  chase^  and  is  a  pri- 
vileged place  for  the  receipt  of  deer,  &c.  being  of  a  middle 
nature  betwixt  a  forest  and  a  park.  It  is  commonly  less 
than  a  forest,  and  not  indowed  with  so  many  liberties ;  as 
officers,  laws,  courts,  &c.  and  yet  is  of  a  larger  compass 
than  a  park,  having  more  officers,  i.e.  keepers,  wood« 
waids  and  game,  than  a  park.  Every  forest  is  a  chase,  but 
efciy  chase  is  not  a  forest.  It  differs  from  a  park  in  that  it 
is  not  inclosed;  for  if  it  is  inclosed  it  is  a  good  cau^e  of  for- 
feiture, though  it  must  have  certain  metes  and  bounds.  It 
is  not  lawful  to  make  a  chase,  park  or  warren,  without  li« 
cence  under  the  broad  seal. 

A  chase  is  governed  by  the  common  law,  and  such  as  were 
never  forests  cannot  have  any  purlieu. 

The  beasts  of  the  chase  are  the  buck,  doe,  fox,  and  for* 
tfneAj  the  martom  and  the  roe. 
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The  beasts  of  the  chase  frequent  the  fields,  hills  and 
niduntains  in  the  day-time,  and  the  valliesy  corn-fields  anU 
meadows  in  the  night;  and  are  called  campesirts,  because 
they  frequent  the  fields  more  than  the  woods. 

If  a  man  hath  a  chase  adjoining  to  a  forest,  if  he  deny  the 
iSeiepers  of  the  forest  to  fetch  back  the  hunted  stag,  this 
is  fineable;  but' red  deer  may  be  ip  a  chase  by  special 
claim. 

A  grant  may  be  made  to  one  to  have  a  chase  in  a  forest  ;- 
bfut  yet  in  such  case  the  grantee  ought  not  to  hunt  or  kill  any 
stag  or  red  deer,  of  other  beast  of  the  forest,  if  be  doth^  it 
is  an  offence,  and  finable.  ■ 

Where  a  man  hath  a  freehold  in  a  free  chase,  he  may  cut 
down  timber  without  view  or  licence  of  any  person ;  which 
be  cannot  do  in  a  forest;  but  if  he  cut  such  a  quantity,  that 
there  is  not  enough  for  covert,  and  to  maintain  the  game, 
he  shall  be  puiiished  at  the  kihg^s  suit ;  so  if  he  hath  a  chase 
in  another  man's  soil,  the  ownldr  cannot  destroy  all  the  bovert, 
but  must  leave  sufBbient  for  the  deer  to  browse. 

The  owner  of  the  soil  in  a  chase  may  have  common  for 
sheep,  and  feeding  for  his  conies  there,  either  by  grant  or 
prescription;  but  he  must  not  surcharge  it  with  more  than 
biath  been  usual,  neither  can  he  make  any  new  coney- 
burrows* 

In  Hainmdt  Forest^  about  a  mile  from  Barking  Side, 
stands  ah  oak,  which  has  been  known  through  many  cen- 
turies by  the  name  of  Fairlop.  For  an  account  of  this  ce- 
Ibbrated  tree  (which  seems  to  haVe  escaped  the  attention  of 
the  laborious  Caniden,  and  bis  indefatigable  continuat«rr* 
Mr.  Gough)  we  are  indebted  to  the  late  rev.  Mr.  Gilpin* 
^*  The  tradition  of  thfe  country,**  says  this  ingenious  writer, 
in  his  Remarks'  oh  Forest  Scenery  and  othtT  Woodland 
Views,  '^  traces  it  half  way  up  the  ObristiaTi  86ra.  It  is  stilt 
a*  noble  tree,  though  it  has  sufief ed  greatly  from  thte  d^re- 
dations  of  time.  About  a  yard  from  the  ground,  where  itar 
rough  fluted  stem  is  thirty-six  feet  in  circumference,  it  di- 
vides into  eleven  vast  arms ;  yet  not  in  the  l;^rizontal  man«* 
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tier  of  an  oak,  but  rather  in  that  of  a  beech.  Beneath  its 
shade,  which  overspreads  an  area  of  three  hundred  feet  in 
circuity  an  annual  fair  has  long  been  held  on  the  2d  of  July; 
and  no  booth  is  suffered  to  be  erected  beyond  the  extent  of 
its  boaghs.  But,  as  their  exlremities  are  now  become  nap^ 
less,  and  age  is  yearly  curtailing  their  length,  the  liberties 
of  the  fair  seem  to  be  in  a  very  desponding  condition.  The 
honour,  however,  is  great.  But  honours  are  often  accompa** 
panied  with  inconveniencies ;  and  Fairlop  has  sufiered  from 
its  honourable  distinctions.  In  the  feasting  that  attends  a 
fair,  fires  are  often  necessary ;  and  no  places  seem  so  proper 
to  make  them  in  as  the  cavities  formed  by  the  heaving  roots 
of  thie  tree.  This  practice  has  brought  a  more  speedy  de- 
cay on  Fairlop,  than  it  might  otherwise  have  suffered.** 
This  celebrated  tree  was  fenced  round  with  a  close  palings 
about  five  feet  high.  Almost  all  the  extremities  of  its 
byancbes  have  been  sawed  off,  and  Mr.  Forsytlf  s  composi- 
tion applied  to  them,  to  preserve  them  from  decaj^;  and  the 
injuries  which  the  trunk  of  the  tree  had  sustained  from  the 
lighting  of  fires  in  the  cavities,  have  been  repaired,  as 
much  as  possible,  by  the  same  composition.  On  one  of  the 
branches  is  fixed  a  board  with  this  inscription:  ''All  good 
foresters  are  requested  not  to  hurt  this  old  tree,  a  plaister 
having  been  lately  applied  to  his  wounds.**  Many  years 
ago,  Mr.  John  D^y,  a  worthy  but  whimsical  character,  in 
Wappiog,  used  annually  to  go  and  dine  with  his  friends,  on 
beans  and  bacon,  under  this  tree;  from  which  circumstance 
originated  the  annual  fair  now  held  under  it.  Mr.  Day  had 
hircoffin  made  out  of  one  of  the  large  arms  of  the  tree,  and 
kept  it  many  years  by  him. — Among  the  very  numerous  and 
respectablo  societies  that  have  been  formed,  since  the  re- 
vival of  the  now  fashionable  amusement  of  archery,  that 
of**  The  Hainault  Foresters'*  was  not  the  least  distinguished, 
as  the  principal  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  tlie  county  belonged 
to  the  association,  and,  at  certain  state  d  times,  marched  in 
procession  round  this  venerable  father  of  the  sylvan  race. 
Tbey  were  dressed  in  an  elegant  uniform,  and  attended  by  a 
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hftnd  of  music,  and  all  ''  quality,  pride,  pomp,  and  cir* 
cumstance,  of  glorious  archery.'*  * 

At  the  twelve-mile  stone  is  a  tavern  or  genteel  public 
house,  well  known  by  the  sign  of  the  Bald-faced  Stag,  a 
•liort  distance  from  which  it  has  long  been  a  custom,  every 
Easter  Monday,  to  uncart  a  stag  for  the  diversion  of  the 
votaries  of  Diana.  On  this  occasion  a  great  number  of 
persons,  principally  from  the  metropolis,  generally  as. 
temble,  scarcely  any  of  whom  are  ever  in  at  the  death, 
unless  it  be  that  of  a  broken- winded  Rosinante,  whose  rider, 
having  hired  him  to  go  twelve  miles,  has  been  imprudent 
enough  to  push  him  an  extra  mile  or  two  in  order  to  obtain, 
if  possible,  a  sight  of  the  stag.  Indeed,  it  is  truly  laugh- 
able to  behold  such  a  motley  group  as  present  themselves, 
for  the  purpose  of  hunting,  on  the  day  above-mentioned. 

We  proceed  from  Fairlop  oak  to  FoUntines^  a  large 
mansion  in  the  Forest,  built  by  James  Chadwick,  Esq.  who 
married  the  daughter  of  archbishop  Tillotson ;  the  site  was 
originally  that  ef  a  small  cottage.  Its  next  possessor  was 
George  Finch,  Esq.  from  whose  family  it  passed  to  Robert 
Surman,  Esq.  who  enlarged  the  lawn  .and  gardens.  It  ^as 
then  purchased  by  the  late  Sir  Charles  Raymond,  hart,  whose 
coheirs  sold  the  estate  to  Donald  Cameron,  Esq.  lyhose  fon, 
Charles  Cameron,  Esq.  is  the  present  possessor. 

Within  this  mansion  are  some  valuable  pictures,  parti- 
cularly the  original  painting  of  Hogarth's  Southw^k  Fair ; 
here  is  also  some  very  fine  carved  work  by  Gibbons.    Iix  the 

hothouse  is  a  vine,  almost  incredibly  productive  f. 

In 

*  On  the  25th  of  June,  1805,  this  famous  oak  was  discovered*  to  be  on 
fire,  occasioned  by  a  party  of  sixty  persons,  who  had  come  finom  London 
in  several  carriages  during  the  morning,  and  amused  themselves  through 
the  day  with  playing  at  cricket,  and  other  sports.  They  had  kindled  a 
fire,  which  had  spread  very  considerably  after  thfy  had  left  the  fidd  ; 
but  it  was  not  discovered  for  two  hours.  A  number  of  persons  came  with 
pailsj  and  poured  water  to  extinguish  the  flames,  but  without  effect ;  the 
main  branch  on  the  south  side,  with  part  of  the  body,  being  consumed. 

f  The  following  account  of  this  remariuble  production  is  taken  fitmi 
Mr.  Gilpin*^  Reflections  on  Forest  Scenery :  '*  This  vine  was  planted,  a 

cutting. 
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In  1724  a  itone  coffin,  inclosing  a  skeleton,  was  disco* 
cohered  in  a  field  behind  Valentines ;  and  in  1746,  in  the 
same  field  was  discovered  an  urn  of  coarse  earth,  filled  with 
burnt  bones. 

Aldbunfj  or  Aldborough  Hatchj  was  the  property  of 
Bartholomew  Barnes,  who  died  in  1548.  Mr.  Bladen,  built 
the  present  mansion  at  the  expence  of  14,000/.;  his  wi- 
dow, Mrs.  Frances  Bladen^  left  it  to  her  cousin,  Mrs.  Ann 
Hodges,  who  married  her  second  husband,  John  Lambert 
Middleton,  Esq.  It  is  still  belonging  to  that  famii}'.  Mrs. 
Bhuleny  by  will,  endowed  the  chapel  belonging  to  this 
hoose,  with  an  annuity  of  20/.  for  ever,  chargeable  upon 
the  estate. 

Highlands,  near  Valentines,  was  built  by  Sir  Charles 
Raymond,  bart.  whose  heirs  sold  it  to  earl  Tylney.  It  is 
now  in  the  occupation  of  Isaac  Currie,  Esq.    The  mau- 

cuttingy  in  175S»  of  the  black  Hamburgh  sort ;  and  as  this  species  will 
not  eanly  bear  the  open  air,  it  was  planted  in  the  hot-house ;  though 
without  any  preparation  of  soil,  wluch  in  those  founds  is  a  stiff  loam,  or 
rather  day.    The  hot-house  is  seventy  feet  in  the  fix)nt ;  and  the  viae, 
which  is  not  pruned  in  the  common  way,  extends  two  hundred  feet,  part 
of  it  running  along  the  south  wall  on  the  outside  of  the  hot-house.    In  the 
common  mode  of  pruning,  this  species  of  vine  is  no  great  bearer ;  but 
managed  as  it  is,  it  produces  wonderfully.    Sir  Charles  Raymond,  on  the 
death  o^his  lady,  in  1781,  left  Valentine  House ;  at  which  time  the^ar^ 
dener  had  the  profits  of  the  vine.    It  annually  produces  about  four  hun- 
dred wdght  of  grapes ;  which  used  formerly  (when  the  hot-house,  I 
suppose  was  kept  warmer)  to  ripen  in  March ;  though  lately  they  hav^  not 
ripened  till  June,  when  they  sell  at  49.  a  pound,  which  produces  about 
80L    This  account  \  had  from  Mr.  Eden  himself,  the  gardener,  wiio 
planted  the  vine.    With  regard  to  the  profits  of  it,  I  think  it  probable, 
from  the  accounts  I  have  had  from  other  hands,  that  when  the  grapes  ri- 
pened earlier,  they  produced  much  more  than  80L    A  gentleman  of  cha- 
racter informed  me,  that  he  had  it  from  Sir  Charles  Raymond  himself, 
that,  afler  supplyii^  his  own  table,  he  made  1201.  a  year  of  the  grapes; 
and  the  same  gentleman^  who  was  curious,  enquired  of  the  fruit-dealers, 
who  told  him,  that  in  some  years,  they  supposed  the  profits  have  not 
amounted  to  less  than  300l.    This  does  not  contradict  Mr.  Eden's  ac- 
count^ who  saidj  that  the  utmost  he  ever  made  of  it  (that  is,  I  suppose, 
^hea  the  grapes  told  for  4s.  per  pound  in  June)  was  841.    The  stent  of 
this  viae  was,  in  1789,  tliitteea  inckes  in  drcumference.'' 
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soleum,  which  forms  a  conspicuous  olpject  for  many  tiiilei;^ 
'was  built  by  Sir  Charles,  in  1765,  as.a  burial  place  for  bis 
.  family ;  but  it  has  never  been  used  for  that  purpose. 

GREAT  ILFORD, 

Is  a  hamlet  of  the  parish  of  Barking,  containing  about 
one  hundred  and  sixty  houses,  upon  the  high  road  to 
Chelmsford.  This  place  is  only  remarkable  for  an  antient 
hospital  for  lepers,  founded  by  Adeliza,  abbess  of  Barking, 
in  the  reign  of  king^  Ste|)lien,  for  a  prior,  ti'arden,  two 
,  priests,  and  thineen  infirm  brethren.  She  endowed  the 
hospital  with  ^5tfr/ land,  ue.  forest  .land  brought  into  til- 
lage, in  Essholt,  and  lands  in  Upminster,  Avelcy,  &c. 
Ralph  de  Stratford,  bishop  of  London  in  1346,  during  hid 
viiitation,  finding  several  abuses  in  this  bouse,  made  the 
following  statutes  for  its  better  regulation,  ttf!z. 

1.  That  the  lepers  be  chosen  out  of  the  demesnes  of  the  abbey 
of  Barkings  if  there  were  any. 

3.  That  the  abbess  of  Barking,  and  masics  and  brethren,  pre^ 
tent  alternately. 

3.  That  no  marriedleper  be  admitted,.  «aless' the  wife  vQl  tow 
chastity. 

4.  That  every  brother  shall  frequent  DLrine  service  at  the 
church,  unless  he  be  sick. 

5.  That  no  woman  be  allowed  to  enter  the  said  hospital  but  the 
abbess ;  near  relations  of  the  sick  to  visit  them,  .or  the  common 
laundress,  and  that  in  the, open  day. 

6.-  That  no  leper  shaSl  go  abroad  without  special  licence. 

7.  That  the  abbess  shall  appoint  the  master  of  ;thesaid  hospital. 

8.  That  every  leper  shall,  at  his  admission,  make  oath  to  lire 
chastely^  to  be  obedient  talhe  abbess  and  conrent  of  Barking,  to 
kiave  nothing  in  propriety,  &c. 

By  ihese  statutes  this  establishment  was  governed  till  the 
Dissolution,  when  it  was  valued  at  ICL  JL3i»  4d.  ptr  annum, 
cording  to  Speed. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  in   1572,  granted  the  site  of  the  hos- 
pital and  chapel,  with  the  lands  and   tithes,    to  Thomas 
Fanshaw^  Esq.  Remembrancer  of  the  Exchequer,  and   bis 
2  heirs. 
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Aeirsj  on  condition  that  they  should  appoint  a  master,  and 
keep  the  whole  in  repair,  and  allow  each  of  the  paupers  a 
pension  of  2l,  5s,  per  annum ;  and  that  he  should  appoint  a 
chaplain  to  perform  divine  service.  Thomas  t'anshaw,  vis- 
count Dromoi-e,  in  1668,  granted  a  lease  of  the  Whole  foi: 
one  thousand  years  to  Thomas  Allen,  gent.  It  was  pur- 
chased in  1739  by  Crispe  Gascoigne,  Esq.  alderman,  and 
afterwards  lord  mayor  of  London,  whose  descendant  now 
holds  it.  The  hospital  siands  on  the  south  side  of  the 
road,  and  occupies  three  sides  of  a  small  quadrangle ;  the 
chapel  seems  to  have  been  built  about  tV.e  fifteenth  century. 
In  the  east  window  are  several  armor^<il  bearihgd.  On  th6 
floor  are  memorials  for  some  of  the  c'laplainsi 

BARKING, 

18  about  seven^  from  Londoti,  on  the  river  Roding*,  and  k 
creek  that  leads  to  the  Tharues,  from  whence  goods  are 
brought  up  in  vessels  to  its  quay.  The  Danes  destroyed  it 
in  870,  but  it  was  rebuilt  when  the  Conqueror  tetired  hi- 
ther, soon  after  his  coronation,  till  he  had  erected  forts  in 
London  to  awe  the  citizens.  This  town  id  inhllbited  by 
fisnermen,  whose  smacks  lie  at  the  iiiouth  of  the  creek  in 
the  Thames,  from  whence  their  fish  are  sent  ilp  in  boats  to 
Billingsgate.  The  parish  is  large,  and  so  itiuch  improved, 
by  lands  got  out  6{  the  Thames  and  Rodiiig  rivers  on  th^ 
western  side  of  it,  that  the  great  and  small  tithes  are  com- 
puted at  above  600/.  a  year.    It  has  two  chapels  of  ease, 

*  The  tloding  passes  thtotigh  eight  parishes,  from  Canfield  to  the 
Thames  below  Barking.  1.  Roding  Abbey,  north-east  of  the  La  vers, 
f .  Roding  Beauchamp,  east  of  the  Lavers.  3*  Roding  Bemers,  south 
of  Roding  Margaret.  4.  Roding  Eythorp,  soiith-west  of  High  Roding^ 
was  once  called  Roding  Grumbaids.  5.  High  Coding  is  the  chief  and 
the  highest  up  the  river  of  all  the  Rodings,  and  the  nearest  to  Dunmow. 
^  Roding  Leaden,  or  Plumb,  on  the  river,  between  High  Easter,  and 
White  Roding,  is  supposed  to-owe  its  name  to  its  church  being  leaded 
before  those  of  the  other  Rodings.  7.  Roding  Margaret,  south  of 
Leaden  Roding.  8.  White  Roding,  south-west  of  Roding  Eylhorp,  in- 
chides  that  yrhich  was  antiently  Morrel  Rodingi 
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one  at  Hford,  and  another  on  tbe  side  of  Epping  t'orest^ 
called  New  Chapel. 

nrhere  was  formerly  a  capital  market  at  this  town  on  Sa» 
turday,  for  corn  and  all  other  provision ;  bat  it  has  beett 
long  disused,  having  probably  travelled  to  Romford,  alt  a 
more  convenient  distance  from  London  and  Chelmsford,  &c. ; 
some  remains  of  a  fair  still  exists,  on  the  22d  of  October^ 
(St.  Ethelburga^s  Day)  for  horses,  cattle,  and  other  com- 
modities. 

The  Benedictine  nminery  at  Barking,  was  tbe  oldest  and 
richest  in  England.  It  was  founded  by  9t«  Erkenwald,  son 
of  Offa,  king  of  the  East  Saxons,  the  fourth  bishop  of 
London,  anno  680,  for  his  sister  Ethdbui^,  whom  he  made 
first  abbess  of  it,  and  endowed  them  with  his  own  estate. 
Hodelredus,  a  kinsman  of  Sebbi,  king  of  the  East  Saxons, 
gave  several  lands  more  in  this  county  to  this  abbey,  which 
king  Sebbi  confirmed.  Edilburga^  queen  of  tint  West 
Saxons,  was  a  nun  here. 

The  Danes  having  destroyed  this  monastery,  with  many 
others,  it  was  again  rebuilt,  and  at  the  Dissolution  valued 
at  862/.  12^.  5di.  according  to  Dugdale.  1048/.  65.  2d. 
asserted  by  Speed  *. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  churchyard  is  an  antient  gateway, 
over  which  is  the  ^'  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Rood  lofte  atte 
gate,  edified  to  the  honor  of  Almighty  God,  &c.^  Salmott 
says,  that  this  was  called  The  Fire  Bell  Gate,  probably  from 
the  curfew.  The  great  bell  of  the  church  b  still  tolled  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  mofnuig,  and  eight  in  the  evening,  during 
the  winter  months^ 

The  manor  belongs  to  Edward  Hulse,  Esq.  son  of  Sir 
Edward  Hulse,  bart.  in  right  of  bis  wife,  formerly  Miss 
Lethieullier,  descended  from  the  respectable  family  of  that 
name  of  whom  we  have  made  mention  under  Lewisham.*— A 
court  leet  is  held  at  the  Town  Hall,  in  April. 

*  In  tbe  reigns  of  Henry  III.  and  Edward  I.  fonr  abbesses  were  sum- 
moned to  parliament,   vis.  Barking,   Shaftetbuxy,   Wiacbestor,  and 

Wilton. 
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Among  Ibe  numeroiM  numsions  in  the  BeigMboarhood  of 
Bttking,  we  notice  the  foUowing: 

BiFRONB,  adjoining  the  town,  is  the  seat  of  Bamber  Gas- 
coigne,  Esq.  Tbe  original  square  mansion,  was  built  by 
Dr.  Bamber ;  his  daughter  was  tbe  wife  of  Sir  Crtspe  Gas- 
coigne,  lord  mayor.  .  The  bouse  and  grounds  were  en- 
larged and  improved  by  their  sop,  the  late  B.  Gascoigne,Esq. 
Tbe  south  front  of  this  house  commands  a  charming  prospect 
of  tbe  river  Thames,  nearly  to  Gravesend,  and  views  of  tlie 
Kent  and  Surrey  hills,  jcc. 

WzsTBURY,  on  the  east  side  of  Bifrons  Park,  has  also  the 
same  enchanting  prospects. 

Eastbury,  is  situated  about  a  mile  to  t!)e  east  of  the 
town,  at  the  edge  of  the  marshes,  towards  Dagenham ;  a 
large  brick  building,  with  battlements.  It  ^vas  the  resi- 
dence of  lord  Monteagle,  at  the  time  of  the  Gunpowder 
Plot.  It  afterwards  belonged  to  Sir  Thomas  Vyner,  and  to 
colonel  Powell,  the  families  of  Newman,  and  Sterry.  On 
one  of  the  door  locks  was  the  date  of  1536.  The  many 
sarrow  and  long  galleries,  with  grotesque  paintings,  iorm 
M  very  cnrioos  contrast  to  the  works  of  modern  times. 

Porters,  was  held  under  the  abbess  and  convent  by  a 
qoit?rent  of  1/.  9s.  Wf.  It  was  held  in  1483,  by  Richard 
Pygot;  in  1611,  by  Sir  Thomas  Lucas.  In  1701,  it  be- 
longed to  Godfrey  Woodward,  Esq.  whose  daughter  having 
fnarried  Walter  Vane,  Ksq.  it  continued  in  that  family  till 
1790,  when  it  wa<  bought  by  Abraham  Newman,  Esq.  Be- 
fiore  the  late  repairs,  it  exhibited  many  marks  of  antiquity ; 
it  commands  a  fine  southern  pfospect. 

Crakbrook  House  and  manor,  were  held  in  the  j^ear 
1347  by  John  Malmeyues,  of  the  abbess  and  convent,  at  a 
quit*rent  of  2s.  per  annum.  His  ancestors  had  lived  in 
Barking  from  time  immemorial.  In  1615,  it  belonged  to 
Sir  Henry  Palavicini ;  whose  brother  and  heir.  Sir  Toby, 
having  squandered  away  his  inheritance,  was  obliged  to 
dispose  of  his  estates.  Sir  Charles  Montagu  purchased 
Granbrook,  and  died  seised  of  it  in  1625.  It  afterwards 
came  by  purchase,   in   1720,    to  John  Lethieullier,    Esq. 
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'and,  in  1757,  it  was  sold  by  Smart  LethieuUier  to*  Charley 
(afterward  Sir  Charles)  Rnymoud,  Esq.  who,  in  1762,  alio- 
-Tiated  it  to  Samuel  Hough,  Esq.  by  whom  it  was  conveyed 
next  year  to  Andrew  Moffiit,  in  whose  family  it  still  re? 
mains.  The  house  is  very  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Lon^ 
don  road,  about  half  a  mile  from  Ilford,  and  is  supposed  to 
•have  the  best  cellar  and  wine  vaults  in  the  county.  Mr. 
Mofiat  always  kept  it  well  stored 

<^  With  the  best  wines  each  vintage  conld  afford;'' 

^nd  al^vays  dealt  hin  hospitality  to  his  friends  with  the  most 
unreserved  welcome. 

LoxFORD  Hall  belonged  to  the  abbey;  after  its  disso- 
lution, it  was  granted  to  Thomas  Powle,  who,  in  1562, 
alienated  it  to  Thomas  Pouncett,  who  endowed  the  living 
.p{  Barking  in  1557.  It  has  since  passed  through  several 
.hands,  and  now  belongs  to  Mr.  Hulse. 

Uphall  belonged  to  the  abbey,  and  is  now  a  capital 
farm.  In  the  fields  belonging  to  this  £E^rm,  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  town,  is  ai)  antient  intrenchm^nt,  about 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-two  yards  squarq. 
Mr.  LethieuUier  imagined  it  to  be  tpo  spacious  for  a  camp, 
and  therefore  seemed  to  think  that  it  was  the  site  of  a  Ro- 
man  town ;  '^  no  traces  of  buildings  had  beeu  found  on  the 
spot,  which  Mr.  L.  accounted  for,  on  the  supposition  that  the 
materials  were  qsed  for  building  Barking  Abbey,  and  for 
repairing  it  after  it  ^as  burnt  by  the  Danes.  As  a  confir- 
mation of  this  opinion,  he  jelates,  in  his  MSS.  Hist,  of 
Barking,  that  upon  viewing  the  ruins  of  the  abbey  church 
in  1750,  he  found  the  foundation  of  one  of  the  great  pil- 
lars composed  in  part  of  Roman  bricks,  A  poia  of  I^bgr 
pentius  was  found  among  the  ruius.^*^ 

Having  visited  thef  neighbourhood,  we  return  to  Barking, 
to  describe  its  harbour,  church,  and  subordinate  structures. 

The  creek,  which  unites  lyith  the  Rodon,  at  the  distance 
pf  two  miles  from  the  Thames  to  the  town,  is  furnished 
If i(h  a  complete  harbour,  capable  of  containing  above  fo.fty 
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sail  of  fishing  vessels,  from  ten  to  forty  tons  burthen,  for 
file  supply  of  the  metropolis.  At  the  end  of  the  Rodon, 
next  the  creek,  stands  a  capital  flour  mill,  capable  of 
working  seven  pair  of  stones ;  and  the  harbour  next  the 
town  is  faced  with  an  excellent  stone  wharf  for  landing 
corn,  manure,  &c. 

The  Church,  dedicated  to  St.  Margaret,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  built  about  the  year  674 ;  and  consists  of  a 
chancel,  nave,  south  aisle,  and  two  north  aisles,  running 
parallel  to  each  other  the  whole  length  of  tlie  building. 
The  church  and  chancel  were  ceiled,  (never  having  any 
cieling  before)  beautifully  ornamented,  and  thoroughly  re* 
paired,  in  1770,  at  the  sole  expence  of  the  parishioners,  to 
the  amount  of  2000/.  At  the  same  time  Mr,  Richard  Jes- 
sop,  of  llford,  left,  by  will,  300/.  for  the  purpose  of  erect* 
ing  an  organ,  which  was  built  by  Messrs.  Byficid  and  Green, 
in  1789.  At  the  west  end  of  the  church  is  a  square  em- 
battled stone  tower,  containing  eight  musical  bells.  The 
vicarage  is  in  the  gift  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford,  to  the 
aenior  bachelor,  agreeably  to  the  will  of  Mr.  Wiliiaoi 
Powncett. 

Among  the  monuments,  the  principal  arc  in  memory  of 
Dr.  John  Bamber,  who  died  the  7th  of  November,  1753, 
in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  Sir  Crisp  Gascoyke, 
knt.  alderman,  sheriff,  and  lord  mayor  of  London,  who 
died  the  28th  of  December,  1761,  aged  sixty-one.  Sir 
Charles  Raymond,  hart,  of  Valentine  House,  who  died 
August  24,  17Hd,  aged  seventy-six.  Alicia  Bertie,  wife 
cf  the  honourable  Robert  Bertie,  who  died  the  31st  of 
August,  1677,  aged  twenty.  The  honourable  Robert 
Bertie,  who  died  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  1701. 
Anna  Maria  Newte,  daughter  of  Sir  C.  Raymond,  who 
died  August  19,  1783,  aged  twenty-seven  years.  Captain 
John  Pelly,  who  died  February  14,  1762,  aged  seventy- 
nine.  Mr.  Fleming,  of  Loxford,  who  died  February  1, 
1722,  aged  fifty.eight.  The  honourable  Elizabeth  Ber- 
TIE,  widow  and  relict  of  the  honourable  Robert  Bertie,  Esq. 
^ftb  son  of  Robert  earl  of  Lindsey,  lord  great  chamberlain 
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cf  Eoglatid,  dftugfater  of  Sir  Thomas  Bennett,  of  Babnun, 
in  Cambridgeshire,  bart.  who  departed  this  life  the  first  day 
<if  January,  1712,  in  the  seventyrseventh  year  of  his  age, 
Frakcis  Fuller,  of  Bee  Hive,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  £sq. 
one  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  in  the  said  county,  and 
clerk  of  the  estreats  in  the  king's  court  of  exchequer ;  he 
n as  of  great  estimation  in  his  county  for  his  integrity  of 
life,  uprightness  in  justice  and  hospitality,  having  lived 
seventy-six  years  and  three  months;  died  the  10th  day  of 
March,  anno  1636;  whose  body  is  interred  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Dionis  Backchurcb,  London^.  Sir  Charles  Mon- 
tague, who  died  at  his  house  at  Cranbroc^,  in  Essex,  iu 
the  parish  of  Barking,  the  11th  of  September,  anno  dom. 
1625,  being  of  age  sixty-one  years;  who  gave  to  the  poor 
of  Barking,  40/.  William  Pownsett,  late  of  Barkings 
Esq.  and  justice  of  the  peace ;  who  died  the  8th  of  March, 
1583.  This  tomb  was  repaired  at  the  expence  of  All  Souls 
College,  in  Oxford,  anno  dom.  1784.  Captain  JoiiN  Ben* 
VET,  sen^  late  of  Poole,  in  the  county  of  Dorset,  who  died 
the  8th  of  May,  1706,  aged  seventy.four;  and  of  Mary, 
bis  wife,  who  died  the  9th  of  January,  1711 ;  both  lying 
bere  interred*  Captain  John  Bennet,  their  only  son,  who 
died  the 30th  of  January,  1716,  aged  forty. six;  andlyeth 
in  a  vault  under  an  altar  tomb  in  the  churchyard,  who  or- 
dered by  his  will  this  monument  to  be  erected,  which  wai^ 
accordingly  performed  by  Abraham  Ediio,  gent,  his  acting 
executor.  Johk  Fanshaw,  of  P&rslows,  in  the  county  of 
Essex,  Esq.  auditor  of  the  dutchy  of  Lancaster ;  he  died 
the. 19th  of  I>ecember,  1699,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of 
bis  age.  Sir  Orlando  Humphreys,  of  Jenkins,  in  this 
parish,  bart.  who  departed  this  life  June  14,  1737,  aged 
fifty-nine  years.  Captain  Joshua  Bevaster,  who  was 
born  in  this  parish,  and  brought  up  to  the  sea  service  from 
bis  infancy;  and  in  several  engagements  both  in  king  Wil* 
liam  and  queen  Ann^s  wars,  lie  behaved  with  great  conduct 
and  bravery,  which  recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  his 
royal  highness  Greorge  prince  of  Denmark,  lord  high  ad* 
miral  of  Great  Britain.    He  commanded  his  majesty's  yatcb 
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the  Charlotte,  thirteen  years,  and  died  the  28th  of  March, 
1738,  aged  sixty^three  years.  He  gave  50/.  in  his  lifetime 
to  repair  the  school  house ;  and  50/.  to  the  poor  of  the  said 
parish  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  to  whom  he  bad  always 
been  a  generous  benefactor. 

Three  thousand  pounds  were  left  by  Dr.  Ralph  Free- 
Man,  fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  in  trust,  to  build  a  new 
vicarage  house  in  Barking;  which  was  erected  at  the  east 
end  of  the  town,  near  Westbury,  pnrsuant  to  an  act  of 
parliament,  in  1794. 

In  1641,  Sir  James  Cambell,  knt.  late  alderman  of  the 
city  of  London,  gave  by  will  6661.  \3s.  4d.  towards  the 
founding  and  maintenance  of  a  free  school  in  the  town:  this 
was  lately  polled  down  to  make  room  for  a  very  elegant 
workhouse,  erected  on  the  spot;  to  which  was  added  the 
site  of  Mr.  William  Rayment^s  malting  and  brewhouse.  In 
this  workhouse  are  carried  on  spinning  and  sack  making: 
the  handsome  front  of  this  structure  is  one  hundred  and 
forty  feet  next  the  town^  and  directly  opposite  the  old  abbey 
gatCy  and  contains  apartments  for  the  master  and  mistress, 
a  committee  room,  and  store  rooms.  The  two  wings  behind 
are  thus  disposed ;  on  the  ground  floor  long  rooms  for  the 
looms  and  manufactory ;  above  these  are  the  bedchambenw 
The  whole  forms  a  very  large  square,  with  piazzas,  sup« 
ported  by  plain  pillars,  for  the  recreation  of  the  inhabi* 
tants  after  their  labour.  On  the  west  front  is  a  very  elegant 
Latin  inscription;  implying,  that  "  Thai  this  House  of  In^ 
dustry  was  built  at  the  sole  expence  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Barking f  to  provide  for  and  pmotect  the  indiistrious,  to 
punish  the  idle  and  wicked j  Kc.  jft*."  The  expence  of  the 
above  building,  furniture,  &c.  cost- 5000/. 

In  1790,  a  new  jail  was  built  in  the  town,  at  the  expence, 
of  the  county,  in  the  Gothic  stilc,  and   according  to  the 
late  Mr.  Howard's  plan,  with  solitary  cells  and  work  rooms. 

Among  the  great  benefactions  to  Barking  parish,  the  fol* 
lowing  are  worthy  record : 

John  JPowke,  Esq.  of  Ciayberry,  left  by  will,  beating  datci 
the  m  day  of  October,  1686^  bis  estate  in  Tower  Street  and 
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Walet  Lan6,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Dnnstan  in  the  East,  LOnAdn^ 
to  the  gOTernors  of  Christ's  Hospital,  in  London,  npon  trust  for 
the  maintenance  and  education  of  eight  poor  bojs  in  the  said 
hospital,  viz*  two  of  the  said  boyd  from  this  parish  to  be  from 
time  to  time  presented  by  the  churchwardens  and  overseers  for  the 
poor  for  the  time  being.  Mrs.  Ann  Nepton,  of  Great  llford, 
did  bequeath  401.  per  annum  to  the  poor  of  this  parish,  that  shall 
be  found  most  in  need,  October  30,  1764.  Thofmas  Collet,  Esq. 
late  of  this  parish,  left  by  will,  bearing  date  March  21,  1738, 
to  tne  poor  of  this  parish  one  hundred  pounds,  to  be  secured  for 
them  in  the  East  India  Company  for  ever,  and  the  interest  to  l^e 
paid  to  the  churchwardens  to  buy  hresidj  and  deliyered  out  of 
their  pew,  twelve  pennyworth  every  week,  and  the  remainder 
upon  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsuntide.  1596.  MTilliam  Nut* 
browne,  £!sq.  of  the  coubty  of  Kc'rit,  ^ave  the  pdor  an  annuity 
of  6h  13s.  4d.  to  be  paid  out  of  the  rectory  bf  Ash,  in  Ren^, 
for  erer.  1625.  Sir  Charles  Montague,  of  Cranbrook,  knt. 
gaye  to  the  poor  401.  1634.  The  Lady  Eli^beth  Coo^e  gave  a 
plate  of  silver,  fit  for  the  commuifion  bread,  together  with  table 
cloth  and  napkin.  1646.  Sir  Thomas  Cambell,  knt.  gate  five 
acres  of  marsh  land  to  the  poor  for  ever.  1677.  The  honourable 
Alice  Bertie,  gave  to  the  church  a  silver  plate.  1679.  The  ho» 
nourable  Sir  Thomas  Fanshaw,  late  lord  of  this  manor,  gave  the 
jents  issuing  out  of  the  market  of  Barking,  and  five  acres  of 
land,  called  Cotlands,  to  the  poor  for  ever«  1681.  The  ho^. 
nourablo  Robert  Bertie,  Esq.  gave  to  the  church  the  commnnioit 
plate,  viz.  two  large  silver,  flagons,  one  bason^  one  calico  and 
cover.  1701.  He  also  gave  by  his  will  to  this  parish  31.  per  an. 
num,  being  the  interest  of  601.  to  be  received  yearly,  for  putting 
a  poor  boy  apprentice  in  Ilford  ward.  He  also  gave  31  per  an- 
num to  be  yearly  distributed  in  bread,  to  the  poor  of  Barking 
town.  1713.  The  honourable  Elizabeth  Bertie  gave  200L  fot 
putting  forth  poor  children  apprentice  in  Barking  and  Hford 
ward.  1566.  Mrs.  Alice  Leonard,  of  London,  gave  to  the  poor 
of  this  parish  40s.  per  annum.  1716.  Captain  John  Bennett 
gave  to  the  poor  1101.  1726.  Mr.  Josiah  Dent  gave  II.  per  an* 
num  to  be  distributed  in  bread,  for  ever.  1727.  Sir  Orlando 
Humphrey,  bart.  gave  to  this  church  a  crimson  velvet  cloth 
cushion,  embroidered  with  gold,  for  the  desk  and  pulpit.  1737. 
Thomas  Beacon,  Esq.  of  Ilford,  gave  to  the  poor  IpQl.     173Si 
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Ciptein  Joslma  Banaster,  gare  to  the  poor  BOl.  1741.  Jolm 
Bnber,  M.D.  gare  to  the  poor  1001.  1741.  Thofoai  and  Jo- 
aatkaa  Collett,  Esqrs.  of  Westham,  gaTe  to  the  poor  of  this 
parish,  for  orer,  six  acres  of  freehold  land,  called  Kingsbridge 
Harsh.  1745.  JDiame  Ellen  Humphreys,  relict  of  Sir  Orlaodo 
IlDinphreys,  gate  bj  will  3001.  Two  boys  of  Ilford  ward,  in 
this  parish,  arc  educated  and  maintained  in  the  free  school  at 
Cfaigwell,  according  to  the  endowment  and  will  of  archbishop 
Haranett. 

This  extensive  parish  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the 
river  Thames,  facing  Woolwich,  in  Kent;  and  as  some 
proof  that  the  Thames  had  a  cliflFerent  course  formerly ; 
there  are  many  acres  of  fine  marsli  land  on  this  side  the 
river,  that  belongs  to  the  parish  of  Woolwich.  It  con- 
tains about  ten  thousand  acres  of  land,  besides  forest,  that 
is  not  measured,  which  produces  the  dilVerent  kinds  of  corn; 
and  a  great  quantity  of  potatoes  are  planted  every  year, 
between  the  town  and  the  Thames,  in  very  good  marsh 
land,  about  three  miles  in  length,  and  near  two  in  breadth, 
which  produces  good  beef  and  mutton.  From  the  south- 
east extremity,  which  is  called  Horseshoe  Corner,  near 
Dagenham  Breach  House,  at  the  Thames  side,  to  the  north- 
west of  Claybury  House,  close  by  Woodford  Bridge,  is 
about  nine  miles,  rX  which  boundary  stands  a  famous  tree, 
called  Goodyers^  that  may  be  seen  in  clear  weather  as  far 
atGravesend,  and  other  parts  of  Kent:  this  tree,  with  the 
tower  of  Barking  church,  serves  as  a  beacon  for  the  ships 
in  Gallons  to  sail  up  Woolwich  Reach,  or  anchor  by,  to 
avoid  a  shoal  of  sand  called  Barking  Shelf,  The  breadth 
of  the  parish,  from  east  to  west,  is  about  four  miles. 

To  Barking  retired  Eleanor  de  Bohun,  widow  of  Thomas 
de  Woodstock,  duke  of  Glocester,  uncle  to  Richard  IT.  who 
was  murdered  at  Calais.  She  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  A  more  ample  account  of  her  is  given  in  Vol.  IV. 
p.  278,  note. 

During  the  government  of  abbess  De  la  Pole*,  Edmtmd 

*  Daughter  of  Michael  De  la  Pole,  eaii  of  Suffolk,  who  was  slain  at 
the  battle  of  Agincourt  Thu  tody  was  elected  abbess  when  only  twent y- 
thiee  yean  of  age.  1493.    Lysons. 

Vol.  VI.    No.  129.  A  a  and 
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and  Jasper  ap  Memlitb  ap  Tudor^  the  father  and  uncl« 
of  Henry  VIL  and  the  sons  of  Catharine  of  France,  wido^r 
of  Henry  V.  by  Owen  ap  Tudor,  were  sent  to  be  educated 
at  this  abbey,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  and  a  certain 
salary  allowed  for  their  maintenance.  It  appears,  by  a 
petition  of  the  abbess,  in  1441,  that  the  salary  was  a  year 
and  an  half  in  arrear;  the  allowance  also  for  these  princes 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  extravagant,  from  the 
following  memoranda  in  a  petition : 

**  —  for  the  which  cause  she  was  payed  fro  the  27  day  of 
Juli  the  yere  of  your  fall  noble  regno  XV  unto  the  Saturday  the 
last  day  of  Feverer  the  yere  of  your  said  regna  XYII  50  livres; 
and  after  the  saide  last  day  of  Fererer  yonrsude  bedewoman  hath 
borne  the  charges  as  aboven  unto  this  day,  and  is  behinde  of  the 
paiement  for  the  same  charge,  costes,  aud  expenses,  amontyng, 
after  theafferant  of  hir  paiement,  fro  the  last  day  of  Fcverer  unto 
the  fest  of  Allhalowen  the  yere  of  yonr  regne  XIX.  the  somme 
of  52  livres  12  sols*;  Sec.*' 

Adjoining  to  Barking  is  the  parish  of  Dagenham,  which 
originally  belonged  to  the  abbey  of  Barking.  In  the  charge 
book  belong^tig  to  the  office  of  cellaress  of  the  abbey  it  ap* 
pears,  that  the  collector  of  the  rents  and  farms  of  Barking  and 
I)i^nham,  was  to  pay  12/.  IBs.  yearly,  which  the  cellaress 
was  to  receive*. 

Dagenhakn  continued  in  the  possession  of  the  abbess  and 
conveiit  till  the  general  dissolution,  when  the  church  was 
afterwards  given  by  queen  Elizabeth,  with  the  manor  of 
Cockermouth,  to  Sir  Anthony  Browne,  chief  justice  of  the 
court  of  Common  Pleas.  There  are,  besides  the  manor  of 
Cockermouth,  the  manors  of  Valence,  and  P^isselows,  in 
this  parish. 

Within  the  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  was  buried  Sir  Thomas  Urswick,  knt.  recorder 
of  London,  by  whose  means,  in  consequence  of  the  power 
of  his  eloquence  with  the  citizens,  Edward  IV.  was  re- 
ceived into  London  with  great  acclamations,  and,  entering 

*  Kewcourt's  Repertorium.  IL    p.  201. 
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the  bishop's  ptlace,  took  prisoners  Henry  YI.  and  George 
Nevill,  archbishop  of  York,  whom  be  sent  to  the  Tower, 
OD  Maundy  Thursday,  1471. 

This  place  is  remarkable  for  tho  varous  inundations  of 
(be  Thames  in  1376,  1380,  and  1382,  when  the  income  of 
the  abbey  was  reduced  to  four  hundred  marks  per  annum. 
In  1409,  4000/.  had  been  expended  to  no  purpose  in  en- 
deavojuring  to  repair  the  banks.    Next  year  the  revenues  of 
the  abbels  and  convent  bad  sunk  so  considerably  by  these 
reparatibns,  that,  as  their  petition  to  government  states, 
'*  none  of  the  ladies  had  more  than  \^  sh\\\\x\gs per  annum 
far  clothes  and  necessaries."    In  consequence,  the  conveint 
obtained  frequent   exemptions   from  taxes,    &c.  writs  to 
impress  labourers  to  repair  the  banks,  and  other  privileges. 
But  the  most  remarkable  was  the  great  breach  made  here 
by  the  Thames,    in   1703,  which  laid  near  five  thousand 
acres  of  land  under  water.     After  many  expensive  projects 
to  stop  this  breach,  the  land  owners  relinquished  the  un- 
dertaking as  impracticable.      In    1714,    parliament  inter- 
fered, and  trustees  were  appointed,  who,  the  next  year, 
eontracted  with  captain  John  Perry,   who  had   been  em- 
ployed by  the  Czar  Peter  the  Great,  in  his  works  on  the 
river  Don.    He  accomplished  the  arduous  undertaking  in 
less  than  two  years,  for  25,000/.  the  sum  agreed  upon.    Fine 
smelts  are  caught  in  this  breach,  which  are  commended  for 
their  size  and  delicacy. 

Adjoining  to  Dagenham  is  a  tract,  of  peculiar  jurisdic- 
tion, denominated  Havering  Liberty. 

This  Liberty  contains  the  following  manors:  Havering 
at  Bower,  Marks,  Gobions,  Mawney,  Gidea  Hall,  Bed- 
fords,  Pirgo,  Stewards  in  Romford,  Maylards,  Britains, 
Dovers  Buttons,  Homchurch  Hall,  Elms  in  Hornchurch, 
Lees  Gardens,  Gooshays,  and  Dagenhams. 

Respecting  the  name  Havering,  we  are  much  in  doubt. 
It  is  curious  that  Horn  church,  should  be  the  only  church 
antiently  belonging  to  Havering  Liberty,  and  yet  not 
retain  the  name  of  that  Liberty ;  but  upon  the  smallest 
investigation,  it  will  be  found,  that  the  v  or  consonant  ii, 
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unkhowD  tiUsTdry  Ute  period;  iind  even  fo  late  m  ' 
the  reign  of  queen  Eligabeth,  it  will  be  found  in  old  books 
that  VV  is  invariably  called  Double  U.  This  difficulty 
being  so  easily  solved,  we  will  suppose  that  this  Li- 
berty, was  denominated  Hauer-ing;  the  plain  meaning; 
of  which  is  The  Higher  Meadow,  or  Land,  which  might 
easily  be  corrupted  to  Havering,  or  Horn,  as  it  is  usually 
called  *. 
•  Entering  the  great  road  from  London,  we  arrive  at 

ROMFORD ; 

m  called,  probably,  from  the  broad  ford  over  the  stream 
passing  through  the  town,  which  formerly  is  said  to  have 
bad  DO  banks  to  confine  its  stream.  This  is  the  greatest 
tboroughiare  in  the  county f,  and  has  three  markets;  on 
Monday,  for  calves;  on  Tuesday,  for  hogs;  and  on  Wed^ 
nesday,  a  general  market. 

The  first  account  we  have  of  this  manor,  is  in  the  Red 
Book  of  the  Exchequer,  in  which  it  appears  that  Roger 

"*  Salmon's  coojectures  coDceming  the  etymology  of  thn  place*  are 
so  rational  and  explanatory,  that  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  detail  them : 

**  This  land  was  in  the  forest  of  Essex,  and  was  described  enough  to 
be  known  by  according  to  the  usual  way  of  calling  a  place  hiUy  or  low^ 
Or  from  a  stream  near  which  it  stood :  in;^*  though  sometimes  used  as  a 
termination  amongst  the  Saxons,  commonly  meant  a  meadow  or  land  ii| 
general ;  so  Barking,  As  HaTering  is  in  an  elevated  situation,  I  beliere 
it  came  from  Over ;  as  we  have  Overton,  Oventand,  Overyssel,  one  of 
the  Dutch  provinces,  and  Auverkirke.**  Essex,  p.  242.  We,  however, , 
for  the  reasons  above  stated,  prefer  Hauer-ing.  The  county  of  Essex 
|rt>ounds  with  these  Ings,  as  MountneyVing,  Friem-ing,  Claver-ing,  &c. 

+  *'  The  road  to  Bury  and  Colchester  this  way  is  not  of  longstanding; 
travellerB  went  anciently  thither  by  Ongar ;  and  for  those  who  went  to^ 
ward  Ingatestone,  Hom-church  was  the  way,  through  the  Green  Lanes, 
as  the^^  are  called,  'tis  probable,  from  being  much  overgrown  with  gnas^ 
since  the  chief  trafiick  has  been  by  Rumford,  after  tlie  present  nearer 
way  was  made  passable.  So  the  old  road  from  Islington  by  Hornsey,  on 
which  the  Romans  went  to  Hertford,  and  travellers  to  St.  AI ban's,  after 
the  Watling  Street,  by  Edgar,  grew  ruinous,  goes  now  b  y  the  name  of 
the  Green  Lanes^  since  they  haye  been  unfrequentcd.''*'-^/moA'«  EsseXi 
p.  24Tf. 
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BifTod,  pari  of  Norfolk,    held  the  wood  of  Komford  for 
Ss,  per  anmim^    by  sergeanty  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
Adam  de  Creting  held  of  the  king  m  capitc  two  hundred 
snd   fifty*four  acres  of  land   in  Havering,    in  the  parish 
of  Romford ;  and  in  tJKj  same  parish  a  wood  of  one  hun^ 
drcd  acres,   the  gift  of  the  earl  marshal*.      The  famoii!« 
Sir  Walter  Manny,   held  this  manor  in   right  of  his  wife 
Anne,   daughter  of  l^homas  de  Brotherton,   earl   of  Nor- 
folk, of  the  king   in  capittj  as  parcel   of  the  earldom  of 
Norfolk.     The  manor  then  took  the  name  of  its  possessor 
Maony.     It  afterwards  became  vested  in  James  lord  Berke- 
ley, whose  son   the  marquis  of  Berkeley,  sold  it  to  John 
Russel,   bishop  of   Lincoln,   lord  chancellor.      Manny,  or 
Romford  manor,  then  came  into  the  family  of  Dacrc,  and 
was  conveyed,  in  1573,  to  that  of  Lennard.     Since  which 
it  has  passed  to  the  families  of  Fuller,  Osbaston,  Milner; 
William  Lloyd,    Esq.  a  devisee,    sold  it,  about   the  year 
1759,  to  Richard  Newman,  Esq.  whose  grandson,  Richard 
Newman,  F^.  is  the  present  possessor. 

The  high  steward  of  the  liberty  of  Havering,  is  ap. 
pointed  by  the  crown,  and  appoints  a  deputy  steward. 
These,  with  a  high  bailiff,  elected  by  the  leet,  and  a 
justice,  elected  by  the  liberty,  govern  the  town  of  Rom- 
ford; and  though  they  are  no  corporation,  yet  by  an 
antient  patent  they  have  a  power  to  keep  a  court  every 
week,  in  which  the  inhabitants,  sojourners,  and  traders  in 
the  markets,  may  on  every  Thursday  implead  the  guilty 

*  Th»  earl  marshal  was  a  descendant  of  the  former  Roger  Bigod,  earl 
of  Norfolk,  who,  in  right  of  his  mother,  daughter  of  Richard  Marshall, 
eail  of  Pembroke,  was  solemnly  invested  with  the  earl  marshal's  statf,  iu 
the  thirty-second  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  It  was  this  nobleman 
who  so  boldly  answered  his  sovereign.  Apologizing  for  Robert  de  Ross, 
a  banm,  who  had  been  charged  with  some  crime,  the  king  gave  the  earl 
faanh  language,  and  called  him  traitor !  The  earl  in  answer,  toUl  the  king 
"  he  lied ;  and  that  he  never  was  nor  would  be  so :"  adding,  "  if  von  du 
nothing  but  what  the  law  warranteth,  you  can  do  no  harm."  *'  Ves,'* 
said  the  king.  "  I  can  thresh  your  com,  and  sell  it ;  ami  so  humble  }  ou.'^ 
niie  earl's  reply  was,  **  If  you  attempt  it^  I  will  send  you  the  kcads  of  the 
threshers." 

of 
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of  treasons,  felonies,  debts,  and  other  actions  of  trespass; 
before  the  said  bailiflP,  &c.  who  have  authority  to  hear  and 
determine,  and  execute  the  laws  upon  the  offenders  ao- 
cording  to  their  deserts.  No  justice  of  the  county  can  act 
in  this  liberty,  no  inhabitant  of  the  liberty  can  serve  on 
juries,  &c.  out  of  the  liberty.  On  Whitsun  Tuesday  a 
court-leet  is  held  annually  by  the  justices  and  tenants  to 
chuse  all  officers  for  the  libert}'  for  the  year  ensuing,  and 
5/.  is  allowed  for  a  dinner  by  his  majesty.  The  session5,  &c. 
are  held  in  a  spacious  court  house  in  the  market  place, 
where  all  business  relative  to  the  liberty  is  transacted ;  it 
was  rebuilt  in  the  year  1742,  and  repaired  in  1768,  at  the 
expence  of  the  crown.  There  are  many  manors  in  the 
said  liberty,  but  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Giddy  is  lord 
paramount.  A  new  workhouse  was  erected  in  this  town 
for  the  reception  and  employment  of  the  poor,  in  1787, 
which  cost  4000/. 

The  church,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  St.  Ed- 
ward  the  Confessor,  is  considered  as  a  chapel  of  ease  to 
Hornchurch.      The  benefice  is  a  donative,  the  advowson 
of  which  is  vested  in  the  warden  and  fellows  of  New  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  who  are  also  ordinaries  of  the  place,  being 
exempt  from  the  bishop^s  jurisdiction.     It  was  customary, 
when  the  inhabitants  of  these  districts  paid  their  tithes  at 
Christmas,  that  they  should  be  treated  with  a  bull  and  a 
brawn ;  that  the  boards  head  was  wrestled  for,  and  that  the 
poor  had  the  scraps.     This,  like  other  laudable  customs, 
has  long  grown   into  disuse.     The  present  structure  was 
erected  about  1407^,  and  consists  of  a  chancel,  nave,  and 
north  aisle.     At  the  west  end  is  a  gallery,  for  the  charity 
children.    In  the  east  window  is  the  figure  of  Edward  the 
Confessor  in  stained   glass.      In  the  east  window  of  the 
south  aisle  was  some  time  since  depicted  the  legendary 
story  of  the  ring  given  at  Havering  Bower  by  a  stranger 
to  king  Edward   the  Confessor,  as  a  present  to  him  from 
St.  John  the  Evangelist,  related  at  large  by  Ailredus,  ab- 

*  The  antient  chapel  stood  a  quarter  of  a  mile  east  of  the  towo. 
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bot  of  RieTal,  and  John  Brompton.    Under  which  was  writ- 
ten,  Johannes  per  Peregrinos,  mint  Regi  Edvardo. 

The  tower  is  of  brick,  and  contains  eight  bells.  Among 
the  monuments,  the  principal  are  to  the  memory  of  Sir 
George  Hbrvey,  knt.  lieutenrnt  of  the  Tower,  and  his 
lady;  his  sister  Anne,  wife  of  George  Carew,  Esq. 
whose  children  were  Sir  Peter  Carew,  slain  in  Ireland, 
.1580,  and  Sir  George  Carew,  lord  president  of  Ireland, 
and  earl  of  Totness,  who  erected  the  monument.  On  the 
north  wall  is  the  monument  of  Sir  Anthony  Cooke  ^,  of 

Giddy  Hall. 

Avery 

•  Sir  Anthony  Cooke,  preceptor  to  Edward  VI.  was  born  at  Giddy 
Hall  about  1500,  and  descended  from  Sir  Thomas  C(X)ke,  mayor  of 
London.  His  education  was  probably  at  Cambridge,  as  the  Oxford  an- 
tiquary makes  no  mention  of  him.  He  was  such  an  eminent  master  of 
the  whole  circle  of  arts,  of  Rich  singular  piety  and  goodness,  of  such 
uncommon  prudence  in  the  management  of  his  own  family,  that  those 
noble  persons  who  had  the  charge  of  king  Edward,  appointed  him  to  in- 
stnict  that  prince  in  learning,  and  to  form  his  manners.  He  lived  in 
exile  during  the  persecution  of  Mary,  but  after  Elizabeth's  accession  re- 
turned home,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  peace  and  honour 
at  Giddy  Hail,  where  he  died,  and  was  buried  in  tiie  church  of  the  Au- 
gustine friars,  in  London. 

"  Knowing,'*  says  Lloyd,  '*  that  the  sexes  are  equal,  and  that  wo- 
men are  as  capable  of  learning  as  men,  he  instilled  that  into  his  daughters 
at  night,  which  he  had  taught  the  prince  hi  the  day ;  being  resolved  to 
have  sons  by  education,  for  fear  he  should  have  none  by  birth.  And  he 
was  remaricably  happy  in  them ;  for  they  were  learned  above  their  sex  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  and  were  equally  distinguished  by  their  virtue,  piety, 
and  good  fortune.  Thus,  as  Doyd  says,  his  care  was  that  his  daugh- 
ters might  have  complete  men,  and  that  their  husbands  might  be  happy 
in  complete  women;  never  promising,  yet  always  paying,  a  great  dowry. 
Very  providently  did  he  secure  his  eternity,  by  leaving  the  image  of  his 
nature  in  his  children,  and  of  his  mind  in  his  pupil.  He  took  however, 
as  the  same  author  observes,  more  pleasure  to  breed  up  statesmen,  than  to 
be  one.  Contemplation  was  his  soul,  privacy  his  life,  and  discourse  his 
clement.     Business  was  his  purgatory,  and  publlcness  his  torment." 

Several  witty  and  ingenious  sayings  of  his  are  recorded ;  particularly 
the  following :  "  That  th(:frc  were  three  objects,  before  whom  he  coul4 
not  do  amiss ;  his  prince,  his  conscience,  and  his  children."  This  face- 
ifous  story  is  likewise  related  of  him.     "  A  Sussex  knight,  having  spent 
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Atery  Cornburgh,  who  died  in  1480,  founded  a  chantry 
io  this  cbapd,  and  endowed  it  with  10/.  per  annum  to  the 
priest  for  his  chamber  fee,  and  3/.  per  annum  mote  i  20s^ 
for  an  obit";  6d.  each  for  twelve  priests,  who  should  of* 
ficiate  at  it ;  Ad,  each  for  six  clerks ;  40(/i  for  the  poor  in 
bread,  cheese,  and  ale;  40d.  for  the  bailifis  and  warden^ 
of  the  town ;  and  40d.  for  the  curate,  for  mentioning  the 
names  of  the  founder,  his  sister,  and  John  Crowland,  in 
bis  bede-roll  every  Sunday. 

a  great  estate  at  court,  and  reduced  himself  to  one  park  and  a  fine  liouse 
ia  it«  was  yet  ambitious  to  entertain  the  king  (Edward  VI.)  For  that 
purpose  he  new  painted  his  gates,  with  a  coat  of  arms  and  this  motto  over 
Chem  in  large  golden  letters,  01 A  V ANITAS.  Sir  Anthony  offering  to 
read  it,  desired  to  know  of  the  gentleman  what  he  meant  by  OLA,  wbd 
told  him  it  stood  for  omnia.'*  "  I  wonder,"  replied  he,  "  that,  having 
made  your  omnia  so  little  as  you  have,  you  should  yet  naake  your  vaniUts 
so  large." — Biographical  Dictionary. 

Sir  Anthony  was  particularly  fortunate  in  bis  four  daughters,  all  emi* 
nent  for  their  literary  attainments.  Mildred,  the  eldest,  was  forty-two 
years  the  wife  of  William  lord  Burleigh.  She  was  learned  in  the  Greek 
tongue,  and  wrote  a  letter  in  that  language  to  the  university  of  Cam« 
bridge.  She  had  great  political  talents,  was  a  patronesses  literature,  and 
distinguished  for  her  numerous  charities.-^^Anne,  the  second,  was  the- 
second  wife  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  lord  keeper,  and  mother  of  the  great 
lord  St  Alban*s.  Eminently  skilled  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian,  she 
had  the  honour  of  being  appointed  governess  to  Edward  VI.  To  her  in* 
structions  was  probably  owing  the  surprising  knowledge  of  that  young 
prince.  Her  sons,  Anthony  and  Francis,  were  not  a  little  indebted  for 
the  reputation  they  acquired,  to  the  pains  taken  with  them,  by  this  ex« 
cellent  woman,  in  their  tender  years.  When  they  grew  up,  they  found 
in  her  a  severe,  but  admirable  monitor.  She  translated  from  the  Italian 
tlie  Sennons  of  Bamardine  Occhini ;  and  from  the  Latin,  Bishop  Jewel's 
Apology  for  the  Church  of  England ;  both  which  met  virith  the  highert 
applause. — Elizabeth,  the  third,  was  equally  happy  in  improving  the  ad* 
vantages  conferred  upon  her ;  for  such  was  her  progress  in  the  learned 
languages,  that  she  gained  the  applause  of  the  most  eminent  scholan  of 
the  age.  She  was  first  the  wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Hobby,  ambassador  to 
I-Vaiicc;  and,  afterward,  of  Jolm  lordRussel,  son  of  Francis  earl  of  Bed* 
it^rd.  For  the  tombs  of  both  her' husbands,  she  wrote  epitaphs  in  Greek, 
Latin,  and  English. — Catharine,  the  fourth,  married  to  Sir  Henry  Kilr 
Icgrew,  wa5  famous  for  lier  knowledge  in  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin 
tongue ji,  and  for  her  skill  in  poetry. — Ambulator. 
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There  was  also  a  guild  in  the .  chapel,  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary;  the  lands  belonging  to  it  were  valued  at 
4/.  lOs.  2d. 

Dr.  Glocfster  Ridley,  of  whom  we  shall  say  more,  under 
Poplar,  had  the  donative  of  Romford. 

Giddy  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  late  Richard  Benyon,  Esq. 
near  Rumford,  was  originally  a  venerable  mansion,  begun 
by  Sir  Thomas  Cooke,  lord  mayor  of  London,  created 
knight  of  the  bath  at  the  coronation  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
wife  to  king  Edward  IV.  He  living  in  the  worst  of  times, 
was  accused  of  high  treason ;  and  though,  through  the 
integrity  of  judge  Markliam,  he  was  acquitted,  yet  there 
was  so  severe  a  fine  laid  on  him,  that  it  ruined  his  whole 
estate ;  and  obliged  him  to  leave  tl)e  house  unfinished  at  his 
death.  Sir  Anthony,  his  grandson,  one  of  the  precep- 
tors of  Edward  VI.  finished  it  in  the  reign  of  Ehzabeth; 
whom  he  had  the  honour  of  entertaining  in  1568.  Queen 
Mary  de  Medicis  was  lodged  here,  in  1637.^  It  was  pur- 
chased by  bir  John  Eyles,  bart.  *  who  took  it  down,  and 
built  the  present  structure,  which  he  sold,  in  1745,  to 
governor  Benyon.  The  house  has  been  raised  and  en- 
larged by  his  son,  Mr.  Benyon,  who  much  improved  the 
grounds  by  plantations,  and  a  fine  piece  of  water,  which 
-the  great  road  crosses,  over  a  bridge  of  tliree  elliptic 
ardies,  designed  by  Wyatt» 

-  Giddy,  or  Gidea  Hall,  is  now  the  property  of  captain 
Black.  At  Hare  Street  is  the  beautiful  cottage  of  Humphrey 
Repton,  Esq.  the  ingenious  writer  on  Picturesque  Gardening. 

At  Stewards  was  born,  in  1592,  Francis  Quarles,  Esq. 
of  whom  Mr.  Granger  thus  makes  mention  :  ^^  Francis 
Quarles,  who  was  some  time  cup-bearer  to  the  queen  of 
Bohemia,  secretary  to  archbishop  Usher,  and  chronologer 
to  the  city  of  London,  had  a  very  considerable  reputation 
as  a  poet ;  but  he  merited  much  more  as  an  honest  and 
pious  man.  His  ^^  Emblems,"  which  have  been  service- 
able to  allure  children  lo  read,  have  been  often  printed, 

*  Grandson  of  Sir  John  Eyles,  lord  mayor  of  London.  1688. 
Vol.  VL  No.  129.  B  b  and 


4«4  cncurr  or  lonoon 

«dd  «re  Ml  yet  forgoilefi.  In  the  time  of  the  Oiiril  Wsir,  a 
ipetkton  foil  nf  nnjtst  accofl^om  wms  prefietred  ageiott 
this  worthy  man,  by  eight  persons,  of  whom  he  knew  net 
msy  two,  but  by  tight.  The  newt  of  this  had  such  an 
effect  upon  him,  that  be  declared  *^  it  would  be  the  death 
of  him ;  wbiicb  happened  sodn  after,  according  to  bis  pre- 
damien.  fie  m  said  to  have  had  a  pension  in  consideration 
«f  Ms  wiitings,  from  Charles  I.  aod  died  in  1644,  aged 
fifrf-two.  Hie  best  of  his  works  ift  his  **  Poetical  Pftra. 
phrase  on  Eoclesiastes."  His  son,  John  Ovaries,  was  « 
'Mptain  in  the  royal  ;srmy,  Md  hating  rednced  his  fortune, 
wafls  compelled  to  write  for  his  support;  he  was  aathor  of 
**  Elegies,*'  and  other  religious  poems;  and  died  of  the 
fdague,  in  1665. 

The  abofe  manors  are  more  iaMnediately  t;onnected  with 
JUMuford,  in  which  are  abo  two  schoob,  instituted  for  forty 
'boya  and  twenty  girls,  about  the  year  1728,  the  beoefac- 
tions  to  which  are  very  considerable. 

At  the  entraliee  to  the  town  firom  Ixnhdon,  are  barracks 
"of  wood  fof  six  troops  «€  horse^  which  were  built  in  the 
fmr  1795. 

Tfkt  mother  asanors  of  Ifiitering  Liberty,  are  Marks,  in 
llMttford  Town  Wardi  which  was  the  property  of  Sir  Thomas 
Uinviclh  recorder  of  London,  in  1479.  It  afterwards  became 
the  property  of  the  families  of  Herrey,  and  Mildmay ;  and, 
in  eMsequence  of  the  marriage  of  the  late  Sir  Harry  niwiet 
fit.  John  with  Jane,  daughter  of  Carew  Mildmay,  Esq.  he 
idso  took  the  name  of  Bfiklmay.  The  manor  house  of 
MMrka  was  a  very  antiaut  structure,  hot  has  lately  been 
deamHshed. 

Shr  Harry,  hdd  the  msnor  of  East  Hovse,  formerly 
bekntging  to  the  Cookes. 

Uf  HAviaiKM,  er  GoBiom,bdoDged  to  Sir  TbonuM  Un* 
wick,  the  recorder.  It  *»  aow  the  fMroperty  of  William 
Perkins,  Esq. 

Sir  Thomas  Oodke  died  asbed  of  the  manors  of  Bed* 
roans  and  Eaklbs,  in  I47S;  now  the  property  of  John 
Heatoo,  E^q. 

9  Reden 
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Rbdbh  GoumT,  in  Harold's  Wood  Ward,  vas  hebl  «ii« 
dtr  tbe  manor  of  Ha?«ring,  by  tba  senrice  of  finding  liiur 
fer  tho  king**  cbainber.  Sir  Tbomaa  Cooke,  died  seised  of  it 
in  1478. 

GoosHATs,  belonged  to.  Alured  Cornbury,  in  1486.  It 
aftcrwatds  belonged  to  the  lords  Dudley  and  Ward ;  one  of 
whom  sold  it  to  Sir  Nathaniel  Mead,  who,  in  1750^  dispoced 
ef  it  to  William  ShcUoo,  Esq. 

Dagbvhams  and  Cockbrell&,  lie  at  the  extremity  of 
the  parishi  towards  South  Weald ;  and,  in  1454,  were  tbe 
property  of  Henry  Ptercy,  earl  of  Northumberland.  They 
are  now  the  property  of  Sir  Richard  Neave,  bart.  who 
has  erected  a  large  and  elegant  seat  on  the  site  of  that 
bnilt  by  Sir  Henry  Wright,  bart.  during  tiie  reigo  of 
Charles  11. 

HAVBRI190  BoMTER,    uortb-cast  three  miles  from  Rouh 
ferd,  is  a  ward  or  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Hornchurch,  and 
liberty  of  Havering ;  it  was  a  seat  of  some  of  the  Sazoo 
kings;   particularly  of  Edward  the  Confessor,   who  took 
great  delight  in  it,  as  being  woody,  solitary,  and  fit  for 
devotion.    '^  It  so  abounded,"  says  the  old  legend,  ^*  with 
i^arbling  nightingales,  that  they  disturbed  him  in  his  devo* 
dona.    He  therefore  earnestly  prayed  for  their  absence; 
siaee  which  time  never  nightingale  was  heard  to  sing  in  the 
park,  but  many  without  the  pales,  as  in  other  places!''   It 
was  named  Bower,  firom  some  fine  bower,  or  shady  walk» 
Ilka  Rosamond's  Bower,  at  Woodstock.    It  is  a  charming 
spot,  having  an  extensive  prospect  over  a  great  part  of 
Enex,  Herts,  Kent,  Middlesex,   and  Surrey,  and   of  the 
Thames,  with  the  diips  sailing  up  and  down.    Here  Ed« 
ward  the  Confessor  is  reported  to  have  built  a  palace,  some 
part  of  the  walk  of  which  are  still  standing.    It  is  certain 
however  that  earl  Harold  heM  this  liberty  in  king  Edwaid 
the  Confessoi^s  days  for  a  manor  containing  ten  hides  of 
land,    then  worth  36/.  per  ammm.     In  tbe  Conqueror's 
Survey  it  is  called  Fatdum  Regis. 
Henry  VIIL  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  when  he  ad* 
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\dicted  bimself  to  pastime,  used  to  retire  bitlier  sometimes 
to  divert  himself  with  the  pleasures  of  the  forest.  Besides 
this  palace  there  was  another,  called  Pirgo,  that  seems  to 
have  been  always  the  jointure  house  of  a  queen  consort.  Here 
died  Joan,  queen  of  Henry  IV.  It  was  certainly  one  of 
the  royal  seats  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  ;  for,  during 
ber  progress  into  Suffolk,  in  1570,.  she  resided  here  sonoe 
days.  It  was  the  seat  of  the  late  lord  Archer,  and  was 
pulled  down  in  1770.  On  the  site  of  the  former  is  the  ele-. 
gant  villa  of  the  late  Sir  John  Smith  Burges,  bait*  called 
the  Bower  House,  now  inhabited  by  his  lady. 

In  Havering  at  Bower  were  two  chapels,  one  a  peculiar 
royal  chapel  for  the  king,  queen,  and  their  houshold;  the 
other  is  for  the  officers,  foresters,  and  inhabitants,  which 
is  a  chapel  of  ease  to  Hornchurch;  but  having  no  right  of 
burial,  they  carry  their  dead  to  Romford. 

Returning  to  Romford,  and  proceeding  south-west,  we 
arrive  at  Hornchurch,  a  very  large  parish,  containing  the 
seven  wards,  called  Collier  Row,  Harolds,  Havering,  Noke 
Hilly  North  End,  Romford  Town,  and  South  End. 

It  is  ridiculously  culled  Hornchurch,  Eccie:sia  Cornuta, 
but  was  formerly  called  Horn  Monastery,  Monasterium 
Cornutum ;  and  a  pair  of  huge  leaden  horns  are  fastened 
to  the  east  end  of  it,  which,  in  the  true  spirit  of  vulgar 
tradition,  are  said  to  have  been  placed  there  by  a  certain 
king,  who  disliking  its  true  name,  Hore  Church,  so  called 
because  it  was  built  by  a  lewd  woman,  to  atone  for  ber 
sins,  made  this  light  change,  and  set  up  the  horns  as  a 
reason  for  it;  and  to  keep  the  absurd  allusion,  tlie  vane  on 
the  spire  still  represents  a  bulPs  head  and  horns. 

This  town,  or  at  least  two  considerable  manors  in  it, 
Hornchurch  Hall  and  Suttons,  belonged  to  the  abbot  and 
convent  of  the  Holy  Trinity  of  Caen  in  Normandy ;  but 
before  the  suppression  of  the  alien-priories  in  1414,  thejr 
were  obtained  by  William  of  Wickbam,  bishop  of  Win* 
Chester,  and  settled  upon  his  new  foundation  of  New  CoU 
lege,  Oxford;  for  it  appears  above,  that  the  warden  and 
fellows  of  that  college  were  in  possession  of  this  parish 
and  advowson  in  1410. 

The 
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Tbe  warden  and  felloirs  of  New  College  are  not  only 

lords  of  this  manor,  and  impropriators  of  the  parsonagei 

bat  ordinaries  of  tbe  place;  so  that  whoever  supplies  the 

•6ore,  holds  it  by  lease  from  them  for  his  life,  and  is  called 

vicar,  bat  has  no  institution  nor  induction  from  the  bishop. 

The  first  mention,  ef  the  hospital  which  stood  in  this 
place,  occurs  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  when  that  monarch, 
by  bis  charter,  dated  at  Berkhamsted,  gave  to  the  church 
of  St.  Nicholas  and  St.  Bernard  of  Mont  Joy,  (which  was 
a  cell  to  a  monastery  of  the  same  name,  in  Savoy)  the 
charch  of  Havering,  with  all  its  appurtenances,  for  the 
supply  of  firing  for  the  poor;  it  seems  therefore  that 
Henry  was  the  original  founder  of  this  hospital,  as  his  son 
Richard  1.  confirmed  to  the  poor  of  Montjoy  the  gift  of 
his  father,  which  Henry  III.  again  confirmed  to  them,  by 
the  name  ciMagister  SC  Fratres  da  Monasierio  de  CornutoJ"^ 

In  Lambarde's  Topographical  Dictionary,  is  the  follow- 
iag  passage  relating  to  this  foundation:  **  After  that  the 
pope  had  well  pylled  the  Inglishe  cleargie  for  his  parte, 
and  the  kinge  Henry  III.  also  had  levyed  sundrie  somines 
of  money. amongst  them,  they  thougiite  it  now  titte  (for  the 
more  vehement  enforcinge  of  their  desyre)  to  joync  their 
necessities,  and  make  one  petition  for  relief  of  theim  bothe. 
The  kinge  therefore  and  the  pope's  legate  called  togather 
al  the  Cistercian,  or  white  monks,  and  tayinge  before  theim 
theii;.  manifolde  causes  of  great  expence,  desyred  theim  to 
graunt  for  their  comon  necebsitie  one  competent  aide  in 
money.     The  monkcs  mysliked  of  the  demaund,  both  for 

■ 

♦  "  The  monastery  of  St.  Nicholas  and  St.  Bernard,  or  of  Montjoy, 
bad  not  a  manor  here  at  the  Survey,  or  we  should  have  found  it  men- 
tioned in  Domesdei.  In  Henry  Il.'s  time  the  church  was  called  The 
Church  of  Havering ;  and  till  his  grandson's  confirming  charter,  we  hear 
nothing  of  Cornutum  Momtsterium,  or  Cornuta  EccUsia ;  so  that  thif 
name  came  up  in  that  interval,  if  Henry  III.  did  not  give  tlie  name  at 
the  time  of  bis  confirmation.  If  the  monastery  in  Savoy  had  ever  been 
staled  Cornutum,  there  was  liowever  no  more  occasion  for  horns  upon  the 
church  to  express  that  relation,  than  for  tliat  of  Bee  in  Normandy  to  have 
a  brook  drawn  at  Streatham  in  Surrey,  to  shew  Streatham  dependent  oa 
Bee."— >W//ioii'«  Essex,  p.  252, 

that 
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ffcal  it  was  Itrge„  aod  that  they  iiad  bene  ulready  greired, 
md  therefore  after  a  title  consuhation  tbev  made  aaiK 
aweare»  that  tbey  weare  but  a  part  of  the  chaptei  of  thed 
profession,  and  thefefore  without  the  consent  of  tbe  bol» 
CQukl  not  consent  to  any  sucbe  levey.  Heamt  tbe  litiiigtt 
and  tbe  legate  weare  muche  ofiiendedv  in  so  mucbe  at  be- 
sides foule  woordes  the  kioge  pyked  quarrils  against  dyirera 
of  tbe  abJiiates  of  that  ordre,  and  sucbe  a$  ci^aie  in  hia 
daunger  be  suffered  not  to  escape,  without  round  soauuea 
pf  money.  Amongest  the  i:est,  he  called  thabbat;  of  Ron<». 
ford  in  Essex  to  aunsweare  for  an  affiray  thai  two  of  hie  se«-^ 
▼ants  bact  noade^  and  before  tbe  matter  was  ended  iie  9Ade 
thabbates  purse  pay  swetely  for  tbe  atonement.** 

Peter,  earl  of  Savoy,  having  built  his  palace  in  the 
Strand,  in  1245,  gave  it  to  the  brethren  of  this  hospital, 
of  whom  his  niece  £leanor,  queen  of  Henry  III.  purchased 
it  for  her  son  lulmond,  earl  of  Lancaster.  It  waa  ultimsdlely 
purchased,  as  above,  by  bishop  William,  of  Wickham^afid 
liestowed  on  his  foundation  at  Oxford. 

The  site  of  this  hospital  appears  to  be  occupied  by  tbe 
White  Hart  Inn,  where  there  are  still  many  remains  of 
Gothic  architecture. 

There  are  several  manors,  belonging  to.  this  parish,  and. 
handsome  seats,  the  principal  of  which  are,  Lakgtovs,  be« 
longieg  to  Mr.  Masu;  Nelmes,  the  property  of  John 
John  Yeldham,  Esq.;  and  Hactok  HilIi,  belonging  to 
John  Baker,  £sq. 

The  church  of  Haverivq,  or,  as  it  is  corrupted  called, 
HoRNCHURCH,  is  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  and  is  a  lofty, 
spacious  edifice,  situated  upon  an  eminence,  with  a  spire 
that  may  be  seen  at  a  vast  distance ;  and  from  a  mill  near 
the  churchyard  is  phinly  perceived  St.  PauPs  cathedmjt^ 
Tbe  building  consists  of  a  nave  and  two  aisles,  and  is  very 
neat ;  within  are  some  very  curious  monuments.  The  south  aisle 
has  been  lately  rebuilt  with  brick  ;  but  the  Gothic  style 
being  preserved,  it  has  a  very  good  efiecti  on  the  approach 
from  Hacton  Hill. 

In 
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b  the  idgn  of  Henry  II.  the  priocipal  street  of  tfaU 
tomi  was  celled  Pdl  Street,  from  the  number  of  skinners 
wbo  dwelt  in  it,  for  the  supply  ^f  Romford  market  for 
IsitherB  breeches,  whence  came  the  saying  of  ^'  GoiMg  to 
iUm^ML  to  he  new-^iottomedJ'* 

UFMiHSTxa,  ii  fifteen  miles  from  London,  in  the  road  to 
Tilbary  Fort,  and  called  Upminster,  from  its  lofty  situa- 
ticm.  In  this  parish  is  a  spritig,  which  is  described  by 
Dr.  Derham,  as  a  proof  that  springs  have  their  origin 
-ihmi  the  sea,  and  not  from  rains  and  vapours.  The 
epring,  in  the  greatest  droughts,  was  little,  if  at  all  dl* 
wrinisbed,  after  an  observation  of  above  twenty  years,  al- 
thoagh  the  ponds  all  over  the  country,  and  in  an  adjoining 
brook,  had  been  dry  for  many  months. 

This  village  contains  two  manors,    Upminster  Hall, 
end  GuEAT  Gaiites.     The  first  manor  was  one  of  the  se- 
venteen,   given  by  Harold  II.   to  Waltham  Abbey;    this 
.grant  was  coafimied  by  Edward  the  Confessor,  Henry  IL 
Richard  I.  and  Henry  III. ;  and  it  appears  that  Upminster 
Hall  was  an  occasional  retreat  for  the  abbots  of  Waltham. 
Hie  abbot's  chapel  and  a  cemetery  were   remaining   till 
very  lately,  when  the  former  was  demolished  to  make  room 
lor  modern  improvements,  and  the  sacred  reception  of  the 
dead  has  been  consigned  to  the  spade  of  the  gardener.     At 
the  disaolutioQ  of  monasteries,    this  was  a   place  of  such 
delightful  situation  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  Thomas 
Cromwell,  earl  of  Essex,  upon  whose  attainder  it  reverted 
to  the  crows,  when  it  was  granted  to  the  family  of  Latham, 
with  all  its  appendages,  for  tlie  sum  of  848/.  li^s.  Sd.;  the 
fce  fkrm  resemd  to  the  crown  for  keeping  thirty  dogs, 
which  exempted  the  estate   firom    all  other  services.      It 
irom  this  to  other   families,    till   in    the  reign  of 
I.  it   was  repossessed   by  Ralph  Latham,    common 
sergeant  of  the  city  of  London,  whose  son,  in  1662,  sold 
it  fer  €640/.  to  the  viscountess  dowager  Campden ;  upon 
whose  death,  in  1664,  it  devolved  to  Mr.  Henry  Noel,  and 
afterwards  to  his  brother,  the  earl  of  Gainsborough.    Tiie 
earl  dyii^,  the  manor  was  sold  in  1685,  under  a  decree 

of 
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of  Chancery,  to  captain  Andrefir  Branfill,  in  whose  fj3u 
mily  it  still  remains.  The  manor  house  stands  about  ft 
mile  from  the  parish  church,  and  conimlmds  a  fine  pro- 
spect. The  manor  of  Gaines,  or  more  properly  £if« 
GAiNE,  formerly  gave  the  title  of  baron  to  its  possessors, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward^II.  It  afterwards  came  into  the 
families  of  Deyncourt,  and  Latham,  the  latter  of  which 
transferred  it  to  Gerard  D'Ewes,  citizen  .and  :stationer  of 
London ;  his  son,  Paul  D^Ewes,  father  of  the  antiquary,  in 
1592,  vested  it  in  trustees,  as  a  settlement,  on  her  mar* 
riage  with  William  Latham ;  whose  son,  Ralph,  possessed 
It  with  Upminster  Hall.  After  various  vicissitudes,  Gaines 
became  the  property  of  Sir  James  Esdaile,  knt.  alderman 
and  lord  mayor  of  London  in  the  year  1778 ;  whose  son, 
Peter  Esdaile,  Esq.  is  the  present  possessor.  In  conse- 
quence of  an  unfortunate  mercantile  connexion  by  one  o{ 
the  younger  branches  of  {his  family,  in  which  be  was  an 
innocent  sufferer,  the  reversion  of  this*  estate  was  put  up 
to  auction  in  1809,  but  bought  in  at  the  expence  of  nearly 
15,000/.  Sir  James,  under  every  disadvantage  which  pre- 
sented  itself  from  the  neglected  state  of  this  village,  raised 
it  to  become  one  of  the  most  pleasant  in  the  county.  He 
resided  himself  at  New  Hall,  and  caused  the  various 
branches  of  his  family  to  make  their  country  resideuces 
at  Upminster.  Fox  Hall,  in  this  parish,  b  the  residenca 
of  general  Poyntz. 

Upminster  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Lawrence,  and  has 
the  appearance  of  the  structure"  prevailing  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  Gaynes  chapel,  divided  by  a  handsome 
screen,  and  used  as  a  family  pew  for  the  Esdailes,  is  a  very 
curious  portion  of  the  building ;  in  the  window  is  pre- , 
served  some  beautiful  stained  glass.  Here  also  rest  the  re- 
mains of  Sir  James  Esdaile,  and  his  lady,  whose  benevo- 
lence,  the  parish  still  recollect  with  gratitude. 

Among  the  rectors  are  to  be  recorded  William  Der- 
HAM,  D.  D.  F.R.S.  and  canon  of  Windsor,  1689,  author 
of  Physico  and  Astro- Theology.  This  eminent  philo- 
sopher published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  a  re. 

gister 
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gister  of  the  weather,  winds,  height  of  the  barometer,  and 
(juantity  of  rain  falling  at  Upniinster,  1689  ;  Account  of  a 
pyramidal  appearance  in  the  heavens,  seen  in  Essex ;  Ob« 
servations  concerning  subterraneous  trees  found  near  Da- 
genham,  and  other  marshes  in  this  county;  Account  of  the 
quantity  of  rain  fallen  at  Upminbter  for  eighteen  years; 
Account  of  an  Aurora  Borealis  seen  here.  Dr.  Derham^s 
successor,  Mr.  Samuel  Bradshaw,  1735,  erected  the  pre« 
sent  handsome  rectory  house. 

The  only  natural  curiosity  in  this  parish  is  a  mineral 
spring  on  Upminster  Common.  The  water  is  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  alkaline  salts,  and  is  a  good  corrective  of  aci- 
dities, vomitings,  and  hemorrhoidal  fluxes. 

Corbet's  Tye  is  a  hamlet  of  this  parish,  near  Gaynes ; 
and  derives  its  name  from  a  former  owner,  and  the  Saxon 
173,  an  enclosure  \  or  rather  from  the  union  of  three 
foads  to  Upminster,  Rainham,  and  Gray's  Thurrock. 

Contiguous  to  the  parish  of  Upminster  is  that  of  Cran- 
HAM,  sixteen  miles  from  London;  it  was  antiently  deno« 
minated  Bishop's  Ockingdon,  from  belonging  to  the  bishops 
of  London  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest ;  it  was  afterwards 
called  Cravenham,  and  was  held  by  the  Petre  family,  one  of 
whom  sold  the  manor  to  the  ancestors  of  Sir  Nathan  Wright, 
whose  daughter  married  general  Oglethorpe,  at  her  death 
Cranham  House  came  into  the  possession  of  her  nephew. 
Sir  T.  H.  Apreece,   and  was  afterwards  the  residence  of 
lord  Callan.    The  old  hall  was  a  stately  structure  during 
the  lives  of  general  Oglethorpe,   and  his  lad}' ;    but  was 
completely  destroyed  by  the  next  possessor;  some  of  the 
remaining  old  wall  and  portals  are  sufficient  indications  of 
its  grandeur.    Cranham  Hall,  since  it  has  been  given  up  by 
lord  Callan,  was  inhabited  by  its  proprietor  and  present  re- 
sident. Sir  Thomas  Apreece,  bart.     The  present  rector  of 
Cranham  is  George  Strahan,  D.  D.  and  vicar  of  Isling- 
ton. 

The  church,   dedicated  to  All  Saints,    has  nothing  re- 
markable, except  the  monument  to  the  memory  of  general 
Vol.  VI.    No.  isa.  C  c  Oglethorpe, 
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Oglethorpe,   and   hb   lady,    with  the   following   inscrit>- 
tion: 

'^  Near  this  place  lie  the  remaios  of  James-Edward  Ogle- 
thorpe, Esq.  who  serred  under  Prince  Eugene,  and  in  1714  was 
Captain-Lieu tenant  in  the  First  Troop  of  the  Queen's  Guards* 
In  1740  he  was  appointed  Colonel  of  a  regiment  to  be  raised  f6r 
Georgia.  In  1745  he  was  appointed  Major.General,  in  1747 
Lieutenant-General,  in  1765  General,  of  his  Majesty's  Forces^ 
In  his  ciTil  station  he  was  very  early  conspicuous.  He  was 
chosen  M.  P.  for  Haslemere  in  Surrey  in  1722,  and  continued  to 
represent  it  till  1754.  In  the  Committee  of  Parliament  for  en- 
quiring  into  the  state  of  the  gaols,  formed  25  Feb.  1728,  and  of 
which  he  was  Chairman ;  the  acti?e  and  perscTering  zeal  of  his 
benevolence  found  a  truly  suitable  employment,  by  Tisiting,  with 
hb  colleagues  of  that  generous  body,  the  dark  and  pestilential 
dungeons  of  the  prisons  which  at  that  time  dishonoured  the  me. 
tropolis;  detecting  the  most  enormous  oppressions;  obtaining 
exemplary  punishment  on  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  such 
outrage  against  Humanity  and  Justice,  and  restoring  multitudes 
from  extreme  misery  to  light  and  freedom.  Of  these  about  seren 
hundred,  rendered  by  long  confinement  for  debt  strangers  and 
helpless  in  the  country  of  their  birth,  and  desirous  of  seeking  an 
asylum  in  the  wilds  of  America,  were  by  him  conducted  thither 
in  1732.  He  willingly  encountered  in  their  behalf  a  variety  of 
fatigue  and  danger,  and  thus  became  the  Founder  of  the  Colony 
of  Georgia ;  a  Colony  which  afterwards  set  the  noble  example 
of  prohibiting  the  importation  of  slaves.  This  new  establish, 
ment  he  strenuously  and  successfully  defended  against  a  powerful 
attack  of  the  Spaniards.  In  the  year  in  which  he  quitted  Eng. 
land  to  found  this  settlement,  he  nobly  strove  to  restore  our  true 
national  defence  by  sea  and  land,  a  free  navy  without  impressing, 
a  constitutional  militia.  But  his  social  affections  were  more  en- 
larged than  even  the  term  Patriotism  can  express;  he  was  the 
friend  of  the  oppressed  Negro,  no  part  of  the  globe  was  too  re* 
mote,  no  interest  too  unconnected,  or  too  much  opposed  to  his 
own,  to  prevent  his  immediate  €uccour  of  suffering  humanity* 
For  such  qualities  he  received,  from  the  cver.memorable  John 
Duke  of  Argyle,  full  testimony  in  the  British  Senate  to  his  mi- 
litary character,  his  natural  generosity,  his  contempt  of  danger, 

and 
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jud  regard  for  tbe  pnblick.  A  similar  encomiam  is  pcftpetaated 
in  a  foreigo  language* ;  and  by  one  of  our  most  celebrated  Poets 
Us  remembrance  is  transmitted  to  posterity  in  lines  jastly  expres* 
dft  of  the  pnrity,  the  ardor,  the  extent  of  his  bcneTolence  f  • 
He  lived  till  the  1st  of  July,  1785  j;,  a  venerable  instance  to 
what  a  duration  a  life  of  temperance  and  virtuous  labour  is  ca- 
ptble  of  being  protracted.  His  widow,  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Sir  Nathan  Wright,  of  Cranham  Hail,  Bart,  and  ouly  sister 
and  heiress  of  Sir  Samuel  Wright,  Bart,  of  the  same  place,  sur* 
Tiring  with  regret,  (though  with  due  submission  to  Divine  Provi. 
dnoe)  an  affectionate  husband,  after  a  union  of  more  than  forty 
years,  hath  inscribed  to  his  memory  these  faint  traces  of  his  ex« 
edient  character : 

^     Religion  watches  o'er  his  urn, 
And  all  the  Virlues  bending  mourn. 
Humanity,  with  languid  eye. 
Melting  for  others'  misery. 
Prudence,  whose  hands  a  measure  hold. 
And  Temperance,  with  a  rein  of  gold. 
^Fidelity's  transparent  vest. 
And  Fortitude,  in  armour  drest. 
Wisdom's  grey  locks  and  Freedom  join 
The  moral  train  to  bless  his  shrine; 
And,  pensive,  all  around  his  ashes  holy 
Their  last  sad  honours  pay,  in  order  melancholy  §• 

His  disconsolate  widow  died  Oct.  26,  1787,  in  her  79th  year; 
and  is  buried  with  him,  in  the  vault  in  the  centre  of  this  chancel. 
Her  fortitade  of  mind  and  extensive  charity  deserve  to  be  remem- 

•  Histoire  Philosophique  Sc  Poh'tique. 
f  One,  driven  by  strong  benevolence  of  soul^ 
Shall  fly,  like  Oglethorpe,  from  pole  to  pole.  Pope. 

X  It  appears  by  the  archives  of  University  College,  Oxford,  that  the 
general  was  matriculated  July  9,  17 14 ;  being  then  of  the  age  of  sixteen 
years,  of  St.  James's  parish ;  so  tiiat  tbe  general  could  not  be  more  than 
righty-sevea  years  of  age  at  his  decease.  Some  curious  anecdotes  are 
given  of  him  and  his  family  in  Manning's  Surrey, 

§  llie  poetry  is  the  effusion  of  a  grateful  heart,  and  was  sent  by  a  cler* 
gymai,  as  a  spontaneous  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  benefactor.— « 

Qcnt.  Mag. 
•  C  c  2  bered, 
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bered}  tiiougli  her  own  modesty  would  desire  them  to  be  for« 
gotten.*' 

The  road  from  Cranham  passes  to  North  Ockingdon,  by 
Stubbers,  antiently  belonging  to  the  family  of  Gwillim 
ap  Jenkyn,  alias  Herbert,  of  Gworney,  in  Monmouth* 
shire ;  whence  it  came  to  the  family  of  Coys,  of  which  it 
was  purchased  by  Sir  William  RusscI,  knt.  of  Worcesterr 
shire,  whose  descendant,  William  Russe],  Esq.  is  the  pre- 
sent possessor.  Stubbers  is  a  very  handsome  mansion,  with 
a  long  avenue  from  the  road,  shaded  by  tall  trees. 

North  Ockinodon,  at  the  time  of  the  survey,  be- 
longed to  the  abbey  of  Westminster;  William  !•  havinf; 
deprived  it  of  Windsor,  he  gave  Battersea,  Wocking- 
don,  &c.  in  exchange;  when  William,  the  chamberlain, 
established  a  claim  upon  this  place,  and  it  was  confirmed 
to  him  by  his  rapacious  master.  The  manor  came  ulti- 
mately to  the  family  of  Poyntz,  Meynell,  &c. 

North  Ockingdon  Hall,  is  the  residence  of  Richan} 
Higgs,  Esq.  lessee,  under  Richard  Benyon,  Esq.  In  the 
churchyard  is  a  tomb,  erected  by  Mr.  Russell,  of  Stub- 
bers, to  the  memory  of  William  Newberry,  with  an  appro- 
priate inscription,  stating,  th^t  the  deceased  **  had  lived  in 
the  family  a  faithful  servant  for  thirty  years,  and  died  at  the 
^ge  of  eighty." 

In  the  church  are  several  monuments  to  the  memory  of 
the  families  of  Coys,  Badby,  Poynt?,  &c« 

South  Ockingdon,  was  .antiently  called  Wokendon 
Rokele,  from  its  lord,  and  Wokendon  ad  Turrim,  from 
its  steeple.  It  was  held  by  the  nuble  family  of  D*Ewjj 
whence  it  descended  to  that  of  Buryn ;  it  afterwards  be^ 
longed  to  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  knt  lord  mayor  of  Lon- 
don, in  1601,  from  whom  it  has  descended  to  various  fa- 
milies. The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  is 
H  small,  neat  structure,  pleasantly  situated;  and  has  i| 
round  tower ;  the  interior  contains  the  monument  of  Sir 
{{ichard  Saltonstall ;  he  is  iq  armour^  ornaoientcd  with  the 
TO|*apbernalia  of  hi^  office. 

JtAINHAMj 
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RairhaMi  is  fifteen  miles  from  London,  and  one  from 
the  Thames,  where  tliere  is  a  ferry  to  Erith.  The  road 
Iience  to  Porfleet  commands  an  extensive  view  of  th» 
Thames  and  the  Marshes,  which  are  here  uncommonly  jfine^ 
and  are  covered  with  prodigious  numbers  of  cattle. 

AvELEY,  near  Purfleet,  comprises  the  manors  of  Ave- 
ley,  Belhouse,  Bretts,  and  Bumpsted.  Aveley  church 
stands  in  the  middle  of  the  village,  and  is  a  peculiarly 
dean  and  neat  structure.  It  belonged  to  the  convent  of 
Caen  in  Normandy,  afterwards  to  that  of  Lesnes.  Henry 
Yin.  ga^e  it  to  cai'dinal  Wolsey  towards  his  collegiate 
fbnndations;  bat  tspon  his  dir«grace,  it  was  again  granted  to 
the  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Paul's,  London,  to  whom  it  hac{ 
formerly  belonged. 

There  are  several  handsome  monnments  erected  to  the 
IDemory  of  the  Dacre  family.  Jn  the  village  lord  New- 
burgh,  in  1639,  built  a  lofty  almshouse  of  brick  for  twelve 
families;  on  the  front  was  inscribed,  Domum  Dei  1639. 

Bel  House,  has  all  the  features  of  a  baronial  mansion, 
with  battlements,  turrets,  and  small  windows  of  the  struc- 
ture which  prevailed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  It  ha$ 
also  a  very  fine  and  extensive  s(^uthern  view  over  the  river 
Thames,  and  into  Kent.  The  offices  are  numerous,  and  the 
apartments  of  the  house  assimilate  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
building.  They  are  however  very  magnificent,  and  orns« 
inehted  with  stained  glass,  bearing  the  arms  and  crests  of  the 
Leonard  and  Dacre  families.  Among  the  pictures  are  va- 
luable portraits  of  the  possessors  of  Belhouse,  by  Holbeut, 
lind  other  eminent  n^asters ;  a  majestic  portrait  of  the  Grand 
Prior  Dc  Vendome,  with  a  dog  on  a  cushion,  whose  watch- 
firf  eye  is  so  well  painted,  that  it  appears  ready  to  catch  at 
any  one  who  would  presume  to  invade  the  retirement  of  h\% 
master.  The  portraits  of  Charles  I.  and  II.  queen  Henrietta 
Maria,  and  James  II.  are  very  fine.  Here  are  also  six  very 
good  views  of  Naples,  one  of  which  exhibits  a  nights  ceno 
of  Mount  Vesuvius  in  all  its  terrors.  The  Library,  bcside!| 
containing  a  very  excellent  assortment  of  the  classics  and 
belles  lettres,  is  furnished  with  an  invaluable  collection  of 
British  antiquitiesj  general^  and  cpunjty  history.    In  these 
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apartments  are  some  curious  drawings  of  antient  seats,  par«» 
ticularly  of  Richmond  and  Greenwich  palaces,  two  of  which 
seem  very  scarce.  The  park  and  grounds  are  extensive,  and 
well  laid  out,  by  the  genius  of  Capability  Brown;  and  the 
scenery  is  grand  and  picturesque. 

The  manor  is  now  the  property  of  Sir  Thomas  Barret 
Lennard,  bart. 

Weaver  and  Fuller  mention  a  circumstance  concerning 
one  of  the  former  possessors  of  this  mansion  worth  re- 
cording. **  Thomas  Barryt,  squire  to  kyng  Harry  the 
Syzt,  oftentimes  imployed  in  the  French  warrys  under  the 
command  of  John  due  of  Bedford,  as  also  John  due  of 
Norfolk,  being  alway  trew  legiman  to  his  sovereigne  lord 
the  kyng,  having  taken  sanctuary  at  Westmynstre  to  shon 
the  fury  of  his  and  the  kyng's  enemys,  was  from  thencQ 
halyd  forth,  and  lamentably  hewn  apieoes.  Abut  whilke 
tyme,  or  a  little  before,  the  lord  Scal^  late  in  an  evening, 
entrying  a  wherry  bott  wyth  three  persons,  and  rowing 
toowards  Westminstre  ther  lykwys  to  have  takyn  sanctuary 
was  descry ed  by  a  woman,  when  anon  the  wherry  man  fell 
on  him,  murthered  him  and  cast  his  manglyd  corps  aloudJb^ 
St.  Mary  Overys."  * 

FuRFLEET,  is  nineteen  miles  from  London,  on  the- 
Thames ;  has  a  public  magazine  for  gunpowder,  which  is 
deposited  in  detached  buildings,  that  are  all  bomb  proof} 
to  that,  in  case  an  accident  should  happen  to  one,  it  would 
not  affect  the  others.  Each  of  these  buildings  has  a  con- 
doctor.  Here  is  also  a  handsome  house  and  garden,  for  the 
reception  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance.  This  place  has  also 
some  extensive  lime  works^  the  workmen  in  which,  and 
Ibeir  families,  constitute  a  great  part  of  the  population  of 
Porfieet.  The  walks  among  the  vast  excavations  are  very 
romantic,  and  the  views  from  the  surrounding  hills  delight* 
ful.  The  late  Samuel  Whitbread,  Esq.  proprietor  of  Pur- 
fleet,  built  a  chapel  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  pits^  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  inhabitants. 

*  Salmon^s  Etsex. 
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GRAVs  THURROCK, 

is  mbout  twenty-fire  miles  from  London,  on  the  banks  of 
tbe  Tbamesy  opposite  Dartford  in  Kent.  Its  trade  is  in- 
ciMisiderable ;  bat  it  has  a  fair  yearly  on  the  23d  of  May, 
for  pedlary,  and  a  market  on  Thursday,  at  which  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  grain  is  sold,  by  sample^  to  the  Lon- 
don fkcton. 

The  town  is  small,  and  pleasantly  situated  on  the  side 
«f  a  hill.  It  has  a  good  market  place,  and  market  house, 
over  which  is  tbe  large  sessions  room  where  the  petit  ses- 
sions are  held.  Here  is  also  a  spacious  wharf.  Its  situation 
oo  the  river  is  about  half  way  between  Purflcet  magazines 
and  Tilbury  Fort. 

Gray's  Thurrock  was  so  called  from  its  anticnt  possessor, 
Henry  Grey,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  He  was  proge- 
nitor of  the  lords  Grey  of  Codnor,  Wilton,  Rotlierfield^ 
and  Ruthin.  This  .family  held  it  till  the  reign  of  Henry 
VHL  when  the  estate  came  to  other  possessors,  by  pur- 
rh^pr,  &c. 

Belmont  Castle,  most  delightfully  situated,  one  mile 
finom  Grays,  was  the  property  and  residence  of  tbe  late 
Zachariab  Button,  Ksq.  who  finished  it  in  a  costly  style 
of  Gothic  architecture.  The  building  contains,  besides 
other  convenient  apartments,  a  circular  neatly  finished 
room,  called  the  Round  Tower,  from  whence  there  are  tlie 
most  delightful  prospects  of  the  river  Thames,  of  tlie 
shipping,  for  many  miles,  and  of  the  rich  Kentish  inclo- 
sores,  to  the  hills  beyond  the  great  Dover  road.  An  e]e« 
gant  drawing  room,  with  circular  front,  highiy  encircled; 
a  cheerful  entrance  hall,  finished  with  Gothic  mouldings, 
aiches  for  figures  or  lamps,  and  paved  with  stone,  and 
black  marble  dots;  a  spacious  eating  room,  finished  with 
an  highly  enriched  cornice,  grey  stucco  sides,  and  Gothic 
mouldings;  a  beautiful  chimney  piece,  and  wainscot  floor ; 
the  library  is  oval  shaped,  and  very  elegantly  fitted  itp  and 
finished  with  Gothic  book  cases  and  mouldings;  from  this 
nx)m  a  double  flight  of  handsome  stone  steps  descend  to  tbe 
2  terrace. 
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terrace,  fronting  the  great  lawn,  and  in  full  view  of  ttie 
river.  The  large  and  very  excellent  kitchen  garden,  is 
encompassed  with  lofty  walls,  clothed  and  planted  with  li 
choice  selection  of  the  best  fruit  trees,  and  a  capital  hot- 
bouse.  Surrounding  the  house,  are  the  pleasure  grounds, 
which  tire  beautifully  and  tastefully  disposed,  and  orna« 
ineotcd  with  very  valuable  forest  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants^ 
terminating  towards  the  west  by  a  Gothic  temple,  and  to- 
wards the  east  by  an  orchard  and  paddock.  There  are  two 
approaches  to  the  house,  the  one  by  the  neat  brick  Gothic 
lodge,  through  the  great  south  lawn,  from  the  road  be- 
tween West  Thurrock  and  Grays ;  and  the  other  from  tiie 
village  of  Stifford,  by  the  north  lawn. 

Great  part  of  the  lands  in  the  levels,  especially  those  on 
this  side  East  Tilbury,  are  held  by  the  farmers,  cow- 
keepers,  and  grazing  butchers,  who  live  in  and  near  Lon-* 
don,  and  generally  stock  them  with  Lincolnshire  and  Lei- 
cestershire wethers  (which  they  buy  in  Smithfield  in  Sep- 
tember atid  October,  when  the  graziers  sell  off  their  stock }^ 
and  feed  here  till  Christmas  or  Candlemas;  and,  though 
they  are  not  made  much  fatter  here  than  when  bought  in, 
yet  very  good  advantage  accrues  by  the  difference  of  the 
price  of  mutton  between  Michaelmas  when  cheap^t,  and 
Candlemas  when  dearest;  and  this  is  what  the  butchers, 
call,  by  way  of  excellence,  right  marsh  mutton.  This 
mutton  is  generally  taken,  by  persons  who  are  ignorant  in 
the  choice  of  meat,  to  be  turnip-fed,  because  the  fat  ge- 
nerally turns  yellowish  ;  but  this  is  a  great  mistake;  for  the 
sheep,  which  are  fatted  with  turnips,  are  by  far  the  best  of 
any  killed  for  the  markets. 

At  the  end  of  these  marshes  is  East  Tilbury.  "  In  this 
parish,*'  says  Morant,  '<  was  the  ancient  ferry  over  the 
Thames.  The  famous  Higham  Causeway  from  Rochester 
by  Higham,  yet  visible,  points  out  the  place  of  the  old 
ferry ;  and  this  is,  with  great  reason,  supposed  to  be  the 
very  place  where  the  emperor  Claudius  crossed  the  Thames, 
in  pursuit  of  the  Britons,  as  related  by  Dion  Cassius,  i.  60.'* 
In  this  parish  is  a  field,  called  Cave  Field,  in  which  is  an 

horizontal 
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horizontal  ptsnige  to  one  of  the  spacious  caverns  in  the 
neighboarin^  parish  of  Ghadweli.  Of  tliese  Camden  has 
giren  a  sketch  in  his  Britannia ;  and  he  describes  them  as  in 
ardittlky  drff^  batit  very  artificially  of  stone,  to  the  height 
of  ten  fathoms*  and  somewhat  straight  at  top.  Dr.  Der- 
liam  measured  three  of  the  mo^  considerable  of  them,  and 
foand  the  depth  of  one  of  them  to  be  fifty  feet,  of  another 
seventy  feet,  and  of  the  third  eighty  feet.  Their  origin  is 
too  remote  for  investigation. 

West  Tilbury  is  also  near  the  mouth  of  the  Thames. 
Here  the  four  Koman  proconsular  ways  crossed  each  other^ 
and,  in  the  year  630,  this  was  the  see  of  bishop  Ceadda, 
or  St.  Chad,  who  converted  the  East  Saxons.  In  this 
parish  is  a  celebrated  spring  of  alterative  water,  discovered 
in  17  i 7.  When  the  Spanish  armada  was  in  the  channel,  in 
1588,  queen  Elizabeth  had  a  camp  here,  which  was  where 
the  windmill  now  stands ;  and  there  are  some  traces  of  it 
still  visible. 

It  was  here  also  that  she  delivered  the  following  celebrated 
qpeech  to  her  army : 

<<  Mt  loving  People, 

<<  We  have  been  persuaded  by  some,  that  are  careful  of  our 
safety,  to  take  heed  how  we  commit  ourself  to  armed  multitudes, 
for  fear  of  treachery :  but  I  assure  you,  I  do  not  live  to  distrust 
my  faithful  and  loving  people.  Let  tyrants  fear!  I  have  always 
10  behaved  myself,  that,  uuder  God,  I  have  placed  my  chcifest 
strength  and  safeguard  in  the  loyal  hearts  and  goodwill  of  my 
subjects.  And  therefore  I  am  come  amongst  you,  as  you  see  at 
thb  time,  not  for  my  recreation  and  disport,  but  being  resolved 
in  the  midst  and  heat  of  the  battaile  to  live  or  die  amongst  you 
ill;  to  lay  down  for  my  God,  and  for  my  kingdom,  and  for  my 
people,  toy  hotiour  and  my  blood  even  in  the  dust.  I  know  I 
kave  the  bodie  but  of  a  weak  and  feeble  woman;  but  I  have  the 
heart  and  stomach  of  a  king!  and  of  a  king  of  England  too! 
sad  think  foul  scorn  that  Parma  or  Spain,  or  any  prince  of  Ea& 
rope  should  6tkfe  to  invade  the  borders  of  my  realm,  to  which 
rather  than  any  dishonour  shall  grow  by  me,  I  myself  will  take 
up  arms— I  myselT  will  be  your  General,  Judge^  and  Re  warder 
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of  eyerie  one  of  your  virtues  in  the  field.  I  know  alreadie'  tot 
your  forwardnesse,  you  have  deserved  crownes ;  and  we  do  as- 
sure you,  In  the  word  of  a  Prince,  they  shall  be  duly  paid  you. 
In  the  mean  time  my  lieutenant-general  *  shall  be  in  my  steady 
than  Whom  never  Prince  commanded  a  more  noble  or  worthie 
subject;  not  doubting  but  by  your  obedience  to  my  general, — by 
your  concord  in  the  camp, — and  your  valour  in  the  field,  we  shall 
shortly  have  a  famous  victorie  over  those  enemies  of  my  God,  of 
my  kingdomes,  and  of  my  people  *'  f 

Tilbury  Fort,  in  the  parish  of  West  Tilbury,  opposite 
Gravesend,  is  a  regular  fortification,  and  may  be  termed 
the  key  to  London.  The  design  of  it  was  a  pentagon,  but 
the  water  bastion,  as  it  should  have  been  called,  was  never 
built:  the  plan  was  laid  out  by  Sir  Martin  Beckman,  chief 
engineer  to  king  Charles  II.  who  also  designed  the  works  at 
Sbeerness.  The  esplanade  of  the  fort  is  very  large,  and  the 
bastions  the  largest  of  any  in  England.  The  foundation  is 
laid  upon  piles  driven  down,  two  an  end  of  one  another,  so 
£Eur,  till  they  were  assured  they  were  below  the  channel  of 
the  river,  and  that  the  piles,  which  were  shod  with  iron, 
entered  into  the  solid  chalk  rock,  adjoining  to  the  chalk 
hills  on  the  other  side.  The  works  on  the  land  side  are 
complete;  the  bastions  are  faced  with  brick.  There  is  a 
double  ditch  or  moat,  the  innermost  of  which  is  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  feet  broad;  a  good  counterscarp,  and  a 
covered  way  marked  out,  with  ravelins  and  tenailies;  bat 
they  have  not  been  completed.  On  the  land  side  there  ara 
two  small  i^edoubts  of  brick ;  but  the  chief  strength  of  this 
fort  on  the  land  side  consists  in  being  able  to  lay  the  whole 
level  under  water,  and  so  to  make  it  impossible  for  an 
enemy  to  carry  on  approaches  that  way.  On  the  side 
next  the  river,  is  a  very  strong  curtain,  with  a  noble  gate 
called  the  Watergate  iii  the  middle,  and  the  ditch  b  pa- 
lisadoed.  At  the  place  where  the  water  bastion  w»», de- 
signed to  be  built,  and  which,  by  the  plan,  should  run, 
wholly  out  into  the  river,  so  as  to  flank  the  two  curtaius  oa> 

*  Roberl  Devereux,  earl  of  Essex.  f  Cabala,  p.  260. 
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€&ch  side,  stands  an  high  tower,  wfaicb>  tbey  tell  ns,  was 
built  in  qneen  Elizabeth's  time,  and  was  called  the  Block 
House.     Before  this  curtain  is  a  platform  in  the  place  of  a 
counterscarp,  on  which  are  planted  one  hundred  and  six 
cannon,  generally  carrying  from  twenty-four  to  forty-six 
pound  ball;  a  battery  so  terrible,  as  to  shew  the  conse* 
quence  of  that  place:    besidf^s  which,   there  are  smaller 
pieces  planted  between  them;  and  the  bastions  and  cur- 
tains also  are  planted  with  guns ;  so  that  they  must  be  bold 
who  venture  in  the  biggest  ships  to  pass  such  a  battery,  if 
the  men  appointed  to  serve  the  guns  do  their  duty.     See  our 
account  of  Gratesend,  Vol.  V. 

Gervase,  sumamed  of  Tilbury,  said  to  have  been  ne- 
phew to  Henry  III.  wrote  a  Chronicle  of  England,  and 
other  treatises. 

Laindon  Hills,  lying  in  the  road  from  Chelmsford  to 
Tilbury  Fort,  were  supposed  to  be  the  highest  ground  in 
Essex;  but  are  not  so  high  as  Danbury.     The  ascent  on 
the  north  side  is  easy;  but,  on  the  south,  S.  E.  and  S.W. 
the  traveller  is  astonished  at  the  descent  before  him,  which 
exhibits  a  very  beautiful  and  extensive  valley,  with  a  view 
of  London  to  the  right,  the  Thames  winding  through  the 
valley,    and  the  view  extending  to  the  left  beyond   the 
Medway.     Mr.  Young,  in   his  Six  Weeks'   Tour  through 
the  Southern  Counties,  thus  describes  this  prospect:  "  On 
the  summit  of  a  vast  hill,  one  of  the  most  astonising  pro- 
spects to  be  beheld,  breaks  out,  almost  at  once,  upon  one 
of  the  dark  lanes.     Such  a  prodigious  valley,  every  where 
punted  with  the  finest  verdure,  and  intersected  with  aum- 
berless  hedges  and  woods,  appears  beneath  yon,  that  it  is 
past  description;  the  Thames  winding  through  it,  full  of 
ships,   and  bounded  by  the  hills  of  Kent.      Nothing  can 
exceed   it,    unless  that  which   Hannibal   exhibited   to  his 
disconsolate  troops,  when  he  bade  them  behold  the  glories 
of  the  Italian  plains!  If  ever  a  turnpike  road  should  lead 
through  this  country,  I  beg  you  will  go  and  view  this  en- 
chanting scene,  though  a  journey  of  forty  miles  is  neces- 
sary for  it.    I  never  beheld  any  thing  equal  to  in  the  West 
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ofi  Englahdv  Aat  i^icNi  oC  knd^icapes !"  This  torapik^ 
road  k  not  now  \vaDting  to  augment  tbe  pleasure  of  the 
teaveller. 

WssT  HoRNi>OH9  or  LvTTifE  THpiunK)H,  i9tas  antiently 
part  of  the  possessions  06  tbe  fainiJies  of  Fifez  Williapas  and 
Oogeshales;  Ana,  daughter  and  beic,  marrying  John  Lo- 
dowicky  OF  Lewis,  brought  hifn  the  inheritance  ot  tbia. 
town,  anna  14S8.  The  Fitz*Le wises,  who  had  their-  ha- 
bitation in  this  place^  wove  the  issue  of  this  nnarriage;  Sir 
Itichard  Fitz-Lewis,  i^as  th^  first  sheriff  of  Essex  io.  ihm 
reign  of  king  Henry  VH. ;  and  kUen,  daughter  of  Joba 
Fitz-Lewis,  married  Sir  John  Mordaunt,  and  translated  this 
estate  into  bis  family,  from  whom  it  caoae:  to  that  of  lord 
Petre,  who  is  in  possessioa  of  the  manor  and  advowspn. 

Thorndon  Hall,  the  magnificent  seat  of  lordPetrey 
was  built  by  Raine,  and  is  situated  on  a  fine  eminence,  at 
the  termination  of  an  avenue  from  Brenfcwood»  tiwo  miles 
kong;  It  is  built  ofi  white  brick,  and  coosista  o£  a  ceiitiw 
and  two  wings,  connected  by  circular  corridors.  TbaafH 
proach  from  Brenjtwood  is  to  the  west  front  >  which,  is  npii 
adorned  with  any  portico  or  columns ;  but  the  ea^t  fcoptjhaa 
ft  noble  porticO)  with  six  fluted  pillars  of  tb^  CQriotl|isu\ 
order.  The  lawn  £alls  hence  in.  a  gentle  slope;,  and.  ^b^ 
prospect  over  the  Thames  into  Kent  is  v^ry  fine^  TIm^ 
Hali  is  a  noble  rooov,  forty  feet  square;  richly  stvccoed^ 
ornamented  with'  fine  marble,  and  containing  a  great  luusH 
berof  portcait&  The  Drawing  Room,  tbirty-eightfoQtbji; 
^enty-six,  is  hung  with  green  damask*  Adjoining  to  thii^ 
is  the  Library  over  one  of  the  corridors;  and  this  is.terq^- 
oated  b}*  the  gallery  in  which  the  family  sit,  when  attending 
divine  service  in  the  elegant  chapel  whiqb  occupies  the 
sight  wing.  The  noblest  apartment  is  the  Qrand  Saloop, 
wUch  is  in  the  west  front,  aikl  is  sixty  f^  by  thktgr. 
There  are  several  fine  family  pictures,  by  ancient  viasi^s  ;> 
and  some  more  modern. 

The  Park  is  extensive,  finely  timbered,  and  vevy  beau- 
tifuL  The  woods  are  large,  and,  for  variety*  as  well*  ^  tsh 
rity  oC  trees,  are  supposed  ta  be  unequalled.  Tbe  me^ 
gerie  is  a  charming  spot. 

BR£NTWOOD 
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•  Brxntwoo2>*  i»  an  hamlet  to  the  parish  of  South  Wetlcl,^ 
noted  for  a  considerable  market  on  Thursdays,  no\ir  dia* 
continued,  and  a  fair  on  July  7,  both  granted  by  Jsing 
Stephen  to  the  abbot  of  St.  Osyth.  The  assizes  have  sen 
Teral  times  been  kepti  at  this  place ;  and  the  chapel  is  of 
femoCe  antiquity,  having  been  erected  on  the  foliowing 
occasion : 

In  this  hamlet  the  abbot  and  convent  of  St.  Osyth  had  a 
krdship,  called  Cocksted,  given  them  by  William  de  Wo- 
kendon,  who  consulting  the  ease  and  benefit  of  their  te» 
aants,  obtained^  by  their  petition,  of  the  abbot  and  con*^ 
vent  of  Waltham  Cross,  who  were  then  patrons  of  th^ 
church  of  Weld»  with  the  consent  of  Eustace  de  FaucotK* 
burg,  bishop  of  London,  and  Mr.  Richards,  parson  o£ 
Weld,  a  liberty  to  buiid  a  chapel  here  to  the  honour  oi 
St.  Thomas  the  Martyr,  and  to  have  divine  offices  dailjr 
oelebcatftd  therein  by  a  chaplain  of  their  own;  providing 
tad  maintaining  with  a  salvo  to  the  rights  of  the  mother 
church  in  all  things  f.  The  perquisites  of  the  cheplaif^ 
arose  from  travellers  on  the  road,  and  such  as  came  out  of 
devotion  to  St.  Thomas,  to  whom  the  chapel  was  dedicated*; 
whence  a  gate  in  this  parish,  upon  the  military  way  iroair 
Ongar,  is  denominated  Pilgrim^s  Hatch. 

The  manor  of  Cocksted,  after  the  Dissolution,  was  given 
to  Thomas  Cromwell,  earl  of  Essex,  by  king  Henry  VUU 
bat  reverting  again  to  the  crown  by  Cromwell's  treason, 
king  Edward  VL  granted  it  to  Sir  Anthony  Brown,  to  be 
held  in  capiu,  whpse  heirs  alienated  it,  as  the  manor  of 
Caldecot. 

*  Brentwood  is-seaied  on  an  eminence,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
a  Homan  station.  To  the  right  is  Warley  Common,  on  which  camps  an^ 
usually  formed  during  war. 

t  Th€  last  edition  of  Camden  seems  to  favour  Dr.  Holland's  account 
of  this  chapel,  viz.  That  it  was  erected  by  Isabel  countess  of  Bedford^ 
djuigbter  to  king  Edward  UU ;  but  the  former  grant,  bearing  date  Oc* 
tober  S4,  1291,  proves  this.a  mistake,  because  king  Edward  III.  did  not. 
reign  till  above  oue  hundred  years  afler ;  yet  this  lady  founded  a  chantry 
here,  and  endowed  a  priest  to  pray  for  her  soul,  whom  the  bishop  of 
London  admitted  at  the  prescntatton  of  Edmuad  archbishop  of  York- 

inU03. 

Brookstreet, 
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Broolcstreet,  another  hamlet  belonging  to  Soutbweald; 
in  old  records  is  called  Sedeburbroke,  and  sometimes  Soutb- 
boumbroke.  Here  was  formerly  an  hospital  for  lepers,  de- 
dicated to  St.  John  Baptist ;  but  the  founder  is  not  known. 
Sir  Maurice  le  Brun  presented  the  master  and  wardens,  the 
bishop  of  London  adc^iitted  them,  and  the  archdeacon  of 
Essex  inducted  them. 

SouTHWEALD  CUM  BRENT,in  old  rccotds, is  called  Walda, 
Walde,  and  Waude.  To  it  belong  the  four  hamlets  of 
Brentwood,  called  by  the  Normans,  Bois  Arsty  i.e.  Boscum 
ttstunif  Brook  Street,  Hasting  wood,  and  Thomwood.  This 
parish  was  one  of  the  seventeen  manors  wherewith  earl 
Harold  endowed  the  seculars  of  Waltham  Cross,  as  ap- 
pears from  king  Edward  the  Confessor's  charter,  and  the 
confirmation  of  king  Henry  IL  when  he  had  changed  the 
secular  into  regular  canons,  to  which  king  Richard  L  his 
son  and  successor,  agreed.  It  was  then  held  for  a  manor* 
imd  two  hides,  but  after  at  one  bide  and  a  half,  valued  at 
^,  per  annttm. 

The  church  was  first  by  Fulk  Basset,  and  then  by  John 
de  Chisball,  bishops  of  London,  appropriated  to  that  ab* 
bey^and  convent,  a  vicarage  being  instituted  and  endowed, 
which  the  bishops  reserved  to  their  see,  the  collation  and 
jurisdiction  of  which  have  both  continued  in  them  to  this 
time. 

In  this  parish  is  a  manor  called  Calcot,  or  Caldecot,  for** 
merly  belonging  to  the  abbey  of  Stratford,  with  all  the 
tithes,  of  which,  both  great  and  small,  the  vicar  is  en- 
dowed, as  he  is  also  with  all  the  tithes  of  the  rest  of  the 
parish,  except  corn.  This  manor  after  the  Reformation 
was  granted  to  Sir  Anthony  Brown,  lord  chief  justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  who  lies  entombed  in  this  church;  his 
posterity  sold  it  to  Sir  William  Scroggs,  lord  chief  justice 
of  the  King's  Bench. 

Weald  Hall,  the  seat  of  Christopher  Towers,  Esq.  is 
a  good  mansion.  In  the  park  is  the  Prospect  House,  formed 
like  an  embattled  tower,  and  commanding  an  extensive  view. 
The  earl  of  St.  Vincent  has  aseat  in  this  p^ish ;  in  which 

.  also 
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^Iso  the  learried  Dr.  Horsley,  successively  bishop  of  St. 
David's,  Rochester,  and  St.  Asaph ;  and  Dr.  Beadon, 
bishop  of  Glocester,  and  of  Bath  and  Wells,  both  offi- 
ciated as  ministers. 

Shenfield,  or  Shenefeld,  or,  according  to  Domesday 
Book,  Chenefeld,  was  held  by  Jeoffrey  de  Magnavilla,  or 
Mandeville,  in  whose  family  it  continued  till  the  issue  male 
failing,  it  came  to  Maud,  great  grand  daughter  of  Jeoffrey, 
and  wife  of  Henry  de  Bohun,  earl  of  Hereford,  who  be- 
came in  her  right,  earl  of  Essex,  and  had  the  inheritance 
of  tills  manor  settled  in  his  family. 

The  rectory  is  appendant  to  the  manor,  and  was  in  the 
Bobuns  so  long  as  the  issue  male  continued ;  but  that  fail- 
ing, it  was  translated  with  Ann,  the  daughter  of  Humphrey 
Bohun^  the  last  earl,  to  Edmund  earl  of  Stafford,  in  whose 
family  it  remained,  till  it  was  seized  by  king  Edward  IV. 
as  forfeited  by  Humphrey  earl  of  Stafford,  and  after  duke 
of  Bucks,    taking  part    with  king    Henry  VI.  for   wliom 
fighting,  he  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Northampton.    From 
jtfais  time  both  remained  in  the  crown,  till  they  were  given 
to  John  Lucas,  Esq.  in  the  reign  of  Mary  I.  in  whose  fa- 
mily they  were  in   1683,  but  since  came  to  the  duke  of 
Kent,  by  his  father's  marriage  with  Mary,  the  only  daughter 
of  John  lord  Lucas,  created  by  the  special  favour  of  king 
Charles  IL  baroness  Lucas  of  Crudwell  in  Wiltshire.     Their 
descendant  lady  Jemima  Campbell,  marchioness  Grey,  ba- 
roness Lucas,  in  her  own  right,  was  mother  of  the  present 
earl  of  Hardwicke. 

This  little  village  hath  had  the  farther  honour  to  give  the 
title  of  baron  to  Sir  John  Lucas,  kiit.  who  was,  for  his 
k>yalty  to  king  Charles  L  and  great  sufferings,  created  by 
that  prince  a  baron  of  this  realm,  by  the  name  of  lord 
Lucas  of  Shenfield  in  this  county,  with  limitntion  to  his 
brothers  Sir  Charles  and  Sir  Thomas  Lucas,  and  their  heirs, 
if  he  left  no  issue  male;  which  happening, 

Charles,  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucas,  (his  brother  Sir 

Charles  being  shot  in  cold  blood  agaiudt  the  law  of  arms,  at 

2  Cokhcsler, 
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CoIdieMTy   immediately  after  the  sdrrendar^    and  ^yiitj^ 
iH^KMit   issue)    succeeded    in    the    honour,    but    left    no 


FiTzwALTfeRs,  the  seat  of  Thomas  Wright,  Esq.  at  Shen^ 
field,  n^r  the  tWenty-one  mile  ^one,  in  the  road  to  Cbelms^ 
fbrd>  being  of  an  octagon  form,  is  ct>innionly  called  the 
Round  ifoCise.  Mr.  Wright  has  form^  a  fine  serpentine 
piece  of  water  in  the  front  of  the  bouse,  over  which  he  has 
JMtllt  a  beautiful  little  bridge ;  and  next  to  the  great  road  he 
das  erected  two  k>dges  for  porters.  This  imansron  formerly 
belonged  to  the  family  of  If it2- Walter,  who  held  it  by  the 
servifce  of  providing  a  pair  of  gik  spurs  at  the  coronation  of 
the  monarchs  of  England  ^  , 

Great  Burghstjbd,  was  held  by  Odo  bishop  of  Bayeux> 
by .  the  -name  of  Burghsteda. 

The  church  was  given  to  the  monastery  of  Stratford 
Langthoi^n,  and  a  vicarage  appointed  and  endowed,  of 
which  the  prior  and  convent  were  patrons  till  the  suppress* 
«ion,  when  the  abbey  of  Stratford  Langtborn  being  dis- 
solved, king  Henry  VIII.  granted  to  Sir  Richard  Rich,  haU 
dMs  manor,  rectory,  and  tithes,  of  Great  Bursted,  and  tbft 
odvowBon  of  the  vicarage,  with  other  lands  there  and  ift 
Little  Bursted,  and  elsewhere,  to  be  held  in  captie  by 
knights  service ;  but  Sir  Richard  by  license  alienated  all  the 
lands  in  Great  and  Little  Bursted  to  Waher  Farr  and  hift 
heirs,  who  sold  them,  with  the  advowson  of  the  vicarage^ 
to  the  lord  Petre,  in  which  family  they  yet  remain. 

BILLERICAY, 

is  an  hamlet  belonging  to  this  ^rish,  but  is>i  consideraUe 
market  town ;  the  market  on  Tuesdays,  is  plentifully  stored 
with  corn  and  other  necessary  provisions,  and  the  fair  on 
July  21. 

Here  was  antiently  a  chantry,  now  converted  to  a  chapel^ 
founded  near  two  hundred  years  ago  to  the  honour  of  St. 
Mary  Magdalen,  by  one  of  the  family  of  theSulyards  of  Ron- 
well.    Upon  the  Dissolution,  king  Edward  VL  sold  it,  with 

iU 
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(  its  appurtenancesy  to  Mf.  Tyrell  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  who 
I  kept  the  buids,  bat  sold  the  chapel  to  the  town,  to  be  used 
for  the  service  of  God;  it  was  not  consecrated  till  Dr« 
Compcon,  bishop  of  London,  October  8,  1699|  dedicated 
it  wholly  tor  God*s  service,  for  praying,  preaching,  ad* 
ministring  sacraments,  burial  of  the  dead,  &c.  with  aa 
exprete  reservation  of  all  the  rights,  privileges  and  dues,  of 
the  mother  church  of  Great  Bursted,  and  vicars. 

About  a  mile  from  BiUericay  are  some  earth  works,  de* 
nominated  Blukt^s  Walls,  supposed  to  have  been  re* 
mains  of  a  Roman  villa,  from  the  many  antiquities  discovered 
there. 

Mountney*sJng,  vulgarly  Munassxng,  is  twenty-one 
miles  from  the  metropolis,  on  the  great  road  to  Harwich. 
It  received  its  present  name  from  the  antient  family  of 
Mountiiey,  and  ingy  a  pasture f  &c.  During  the  times  of 
the  Saxons  it  was  held  by  Ingwar,  Alfega,  and  Algar,  two 
young  women  that  were  free,  and  Alwin. 

The  fiamily  of  Mountney,  is  of  great  antiquity  in  the 
county  of  Essex ;  fot  Robert  de  Mountenni  was  one  of  the 
witnesses  to  the  foundation  charter  of  Thobie  priory  in  this 
parish,  about  the  reign  of  king  Stephen,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  son  and  heir  of  Lsecia,  eldest  daughter  of 
Jordan  de  Brisete,  founder  of  the  hospital  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  near  West  Smithfield,  London,  in  1254.  This 
Robert  Montenni  was  presented  at  Chelmsford,  for  not 
taking  upon  him  the  order  of  knighthood.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son;  and  so  continued  descending  from 
iather  to  son  as  far  as  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth ;  and 
at  that  time  John  Mounteney,  Esq.  was  possessed  of  this 
and  other  estates  in  Essex. 

The  only  object  worth  notice  in  this  parish  is  the  dis«* 
solved  priory  of  Thoby,  which  was  founded  in  king  Ste- 
phen's reign,  between  the  years  1141  and  1151,  for  canoris 
of  St  Augustine,  by  Michael  de  Capr&,  and  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  St.  Leonard.  The  ancestors  of  Joim 
Monteney,  Fitz-Herbert,  and  Germin,  were  benefoctors  to 
tfaia  house,  whose  gifts  were  confirmed  at  the  petition  of  the 
Vol.  VI.    No.  130.  £e  said 
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mi  Michael,  Rohesia  his  wife,  and  William  bis  son,  and 
heirt,  by  Robert  de  Sigillo  bisbop  of  London.  The  founder 
granted  Tobias  the  first  prior  (from  wbom  it  took  its  name) 
aiaoy  valuable  emoluments;  but  about  the  time  cardinal 
Wolsey  was  founding  his  colleges,  this  amongst  other  small 
Monisteries  was  given  to  him  by  Henry  VIIL  in  order  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  purpose  of  endowing  them ;  but  aftef ' 
the  cardinaPs  dia^rao^  they  reverted  again  to  the  crownt  and 
wore  gfSinted  to  Sir  William  Page,  knt.  with  the  reversion 
to  William  Berners,  £sq.  with  whom  it  continued  somo 
years. after  the  death  of  Page;  it  afterwards  became  the 
property  of  the  family  of  Prescot,  where  it  remained  till  tbi 
year  1750,  when  by  the  death  of  John  Prescot,  Esq  the 
estate  came  into  the  family  of  BUocoe.  It  is  at  present  the 
property  of  Henry  Prescot  Blincoe,  Esq.  and  inhabited  by 
captain  Gardner. 

INGATESTONE, 

is  a  post  town,  and  the  great  thoroughfare  to  Norfolk,  Suf- 
folk, Colchester,  Harwich,  and  many  other  parts  of  thia 
county ;  most  of  the  stages,  either  Norfolk  or  buflPolk,  dino 
here  in  their  way  to  London,  or  breakfast  in  their  retnro. 
A  very  large  fair  is  held  on  the  1st  of  December  yearly ;  tbo 
principal  commodity  of  which  is  live  cattle. 

Although  Ingatestone  cannot  boast  of  the  pleasantness  of 
its  situation,-  (being  in  a  bottom)  yet  it  has  many  advan- 
tages to  compensate  for  this  small  defect ;  and  among  them^ 
that  of  the  fertility  and  goodness  of  the  soil  around  it  might 
be  deemed  more  than  sufficient :  it  has  likewise  great  be- 
nefits arising  from  a  market  for  live  cattle,  which  is  held 
here  every  Wednesday ;  for  being  not  above  twenty-thre^ 
miles  distant  from  London,  many  graziers,  jobbers,  and 
butchers  come  from  thence,  and  carry  on  a  considerablsi 
traffic  here ;  the  consequence  is  that  the  town  abounds  with 
capital  inns. 

It  received  its  appellation  ^^  at  StonCi'*  from  a  IUhmui 
miliary  placed  here. 

a  The 
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The  manore  in  this  parish  are:  IngatestoM,  Hanley  or 
Haalejr,  and  Wood  Barnes.  They  all  formerly  belonged 
to  the  nannery  of  Barking ;  at  the  Dissolution  they  came 
to  the  crown,  when  king  Henry  the  Eighth  granted  the 
manor  of  Ingatestone  to  Sir  William  Petre,  L.  L.  D.  and  his 
beira  for  ever,  in  consideration  of  849/.  125.  ed.  in  which 
fiunily  it  still  continues.  He  also  obtained  possession  of  the 
ether  oianors. 

When  Sir  William  Petre  became  proprietor  of  the  greatest 
part  of  this  parish,  he  made  Ingatestone  Hall  his  place  of 
jendence:  and  it  has  been  ever  since  occupied  by  some  of 
diat  antient  and  worthy  family,  till  the  late  lord  Petre  re^ 
Boved  to  West  Thomdon. 

IwoATEsTONB  Hall  is  a  venerable  stately  pile  of  build- 
ing, having  within  a  spacious  court ;  and  before  it  an« 
ether,  round  which  are  the  offices.  It  lies  very  low,  but 
upon  that  account  is  well  supplied  with  waters,  and  stored 
with  fish  ponds:  the  gardens  are  laid  out  in  an  elegant 
manner;  and  considering  the  disadvantage  of  being  situated 
io  a  valley,  command  a  pleasing  prospect  towards  Dan* 
Irary.  The  whole  was  formerly  surrounded  by  a  park. 
There  are  now  the  remains  of  an  antient  building,  which 
has  much  the  appearance  of  a  chapel.  It  was  erected  by 
Sir  William  Petre  in  the  year  15^5 ^  as  appears  by  a  paint- 
ing in  one  of  the  windows  of  the  hall.  Part  of  the  man- 
sion has  been  pulled  down,  the  rest  is  inhabited  by  the 
steward  and  some  Roman  Catholic  families  dependent  upon 
lord  Petre.  The  town  consists  of  one  street,  the  north 
side  of  which,  and  half  oi  the  sooth  side,  are  in  the  parish 
of  Fryeming. 

The  church,  which  is  an  exceedingly  good  brick  building, 
tiled,  stands  on  the  east  side  of  the  street,  and  hath  a  row 
of  pillars  in  the  middle,  which  divide  it  into  two  paces. 
At  the  west  end  is  a  high  tower,  in  which  are  five  bells.  On 
the  north  side  of  the  chancel  is  a  small  brick  chapel,  erected 
'On  purpose  to  be  a  burial  place  for  the  noble  family  of  the 
Petres.    The  church  is  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Ee-2  Upon 
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Upon  the  bouth  side  of  the  chancel,  between  two  pillars 
of  the  churdh^  is  a  very  elegant  altar  monumentf  erected 
to  the  memory  of  William  lord  Petre,  and  his  lady.  It  is 
about  seven  feet  long,  four  broad,  and  six  high.  Upon 
the  top,  which  h  supported  by  four  pillars  on  each  side,  are 
the  whole  length  effigies,  of  those  illustrious  personages 
whose  memory  it  is  intended  to  perpetuate,  wrought  in 
Parian  marble,  his  lordship^s  head  is  supported  by  his  helmet; 
his  ]ady*s  by  a  pillow.  A  long  Latin  inscription  is  thus 
translated: 

Here  lies  interred  William  Lord  Petre,  Knight,  with  Dame 
Ami,  his  second  wife,  daughter  of  William  Browne,  who  died 
Lord  Mayor  of  London.  The  aforesaid  nobleman  William  Lord 
F^tre  was  by  summons  from  Henry  King  of  England,  the  eighth 
of  that  name,  called  to  the  <^ce  of  Secretary  and  to  be  one  of 
kts  Majesty's  Privy  Council.  In  which  station  he  continued  nn« 
4er  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  by  whom  he  was  made  Treasurer  of 
the  First  Fruits  and  Tenths.  After  the  death  of  Edward  he  held 
the  same  ofiices  under  Queen  Mary,  which  she  conferred  upoa 
him,  together  with  the  Chancellorftup  likewise  of  the  most  nohle 
order  of  the  Qarter.  He  was  too  que  of  th^  council  of  our  ladj 
Queen  Elizabeth* 

Beneath  these  lines  in  eight  square  tables  of  alabaster, 
are  the  family  arms. 

In  the  east  wall  of  the  south  aisle  a  small  neat  monument 
of  marble,  representing  a  person  in  a  posture  of  devotion; 
the  following  inscription  in  black  marble : 

Heare  lyeth  enterd  the  body  of  Robert  Petre  yongest  brother 
io  Sir  William  Petre,  knt.  of  Westminster  in  the  cown.  of 
Mid.  esq.  who  lyved  and  dyed  a  faythful  officer  to  the  n^oste  famus 
Qneene  Eliza,  in  the  receyte  of  her  majesty's  Exchequer.  He 
departed  this  lyfe  at  Westa  Thomdon  in  E^sex,  September  20,  \Qt 
the  year  of  qur  Lorde  God  1593. 

In  the  chapel,  belonging  to  the  noble  family  of  Petre, 
against  the  west  wall  is  a  most  superb  monument,  composed 
of  many  different  sorts  of  marble  *,  about  eighteen  feet  high, 
and  fourteen  broad:  under  a  grand  arch,  supported  by 
eight  pillars  of  black  marblQ  and  porphyry,    gilt  at  the 

top, 
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top/  is  represented  a  full  length  of  the  deceased  and  bis 
lady  kneeling,  with  each  a  book  open  before  them;  and 
,  Jopon  a  stone  below  a  Latin  inscriptioni  thus  rendered  into 
£oglish: 

John  Lord  P^re,  of  Writtle, 

8oB  of  that  William  who  was  Priry  Council  to  four  iiOTcreigns, 

Henry  the  Eighth,  Edward  the  Sixth,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth ; 

And  was  likewise  dispatched  as  Ambassador  seren  times  to 

.  Foreign  Princes,  and  Co-foandcr  of  Exeter  College  in  Oxford. 

A  person  capable  of  adding  a  lustre  to  the  most  immense  fortune, 
•ad  aot  without  a  great  share  of  affluence :  for  being  born  to  in« 
lierit  a  large  estate,  and  talents  no  less  conspicuous,  dutiful  to  his 
/  God,  loyal  to  his  Prince,  exquisitely  tender  hearted  to  the  poor,  he 
•pent  his  youth  in  the  most  honorable  posts,  and  such  as  reflected 
character  on  the  nobleman.  He  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  Ed. 
ward  WaldegraTe,  knight,  and  one  of  the  priry  council  to  queen 
Mary ;  a  gallant  young  lady,  equally  worthy  to  grace  the  bed  as 
well  as  tomb  of  so  noble  a  husband.  He  had  by  her  three  sons  still 
li?ing,  nniTersally  accomplished,  by  a  foreign  education  and  do- 
anestic  precedents.  He  was  such  a  manager  in  his  hospitality,  as 
one  might  pronounce  at  once,  a  profuse  oeconomist.  An  atfec* 
tion  for  his  country,  not  a  lust  of  rule  (which  is  usually  more 
bonndless  than  any  other  passion,)  roused  his  patriotic  soul 
against  the  plunderers  and  seducers  of  it.  The  lore  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  esteem  of  the  nobility,  he  rather  enjoyed  than 
courted ;  and  chusing  at  all  times  his  associates  for  their  good,  and 
not  high  qualifications,  he  neither  deserved  nor  dreaded  the  re^ 
sentment  of  the  great,  being  possessed  of  an  uncommon  strength 
of  mind,  and  an  heroic  firmness  in  soul  and  body.  His  behariour 
wais  such  as  to  leave  it  a  doubt,  whether  more  engaging  or  pre. 
TaSing,  more  modest  or  genteel.  The  sorereigtis  of  each  sex  and 
of  each  kingdom  raised  him,  both  for  his  deserts,  Elizabeth  to 
the  rank  of  a  knight,  James  to  that  of  a  baron.  This  mighty  and 
worthy  personage,  born  to  do  erery  thing  that  was  good,  and 
dying  to  enjoy  a  better  inheritance,  was  brought  to  his  end  by  a 
slow  dilatery  fever,  (if  one  can  credit  it)  of  almost  two  years 
standing,  without  the  least  pain  or  struggle,  but  not  without  the 
l^rief  and  tears  of  every  body. 

WUIiam 
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Winiam  Lord  Petre,  bis  inconsoleable  son,  who  inlierited  bir 
estate  (I  wish  I  could  say  his  Tirtnes  also)  erected  this  monumcBt 
to  the  memory  of  so  deserring  a  father. 

On  the  left  band  side  of  this  inscription,  between  the  four 
pillars  which  support  that  end  of  the  grand  arch,  before 
mentioned,  is  the  representation  of  the  noble  personjEtge, 
whose  parental  daty  and  affection  bad  raised  this  el^ant 
memorial  of  bisfather^s'virtoes:  between  the  fonr  pillars  on 
the  right  hand  side  is  that  of  Catherine  his  lady.  They  are 
both  in  a  posture  of  derotion ;  over  the  head  of  the  latter  h 
this  short  inscription ;  which  rendered  into  English  will  b# 
in  substance : 

Here  lieth  lady  Catherine  Petre, 

Ooce  the  wife  of  WilUam  Lord  Petre, 

of  Writtle, 

Second  daogbter  of  the  most  renowned  Lord 

Edward  Somerset, 

Earl  of  Worcester,  Sec- 

Bemg  more  desirous  of  a  mansion  in  the  bearansy 

Than  of  a  longer  life, 
She  departed  on  the  30th  of  October,  1624} 

Aged  49. 
It  is  contended  whether  more  worthy  of  heaTen  or  the  wofid* 

Beneath  the  effigy  of  lady  Catherine,  the  resemblance  of 
fire  daughters  wrought  in  marble ;  underneath  that  of  lord 
William  Petre,  are  their  eight  sons,  kneeling.  On  the 
top,  and  in  various  other  parts  of  the  monument,  are  placed 
the  family  arms,  highly  ornamented. 

Upon  the  north  side  of  this  chapel,  is  a  tomb,  four  feet 
high,  seven  long,  and  three  broad;  the  sides  and  ends  are 
composed  of  Egyptian  marble,  of  the  highest  polish. 

On  the  top  a  Latin  inscription,  translated  as  follows: 

To  the  most  mighty  and  beneficent  God. 

In  certain  hope  of  immortality 

this  monument  contains  what  was  mortal  of 

MARV, 
widow  of  Lord  Robert  Petre, 

l>aron 
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VftroB  of  Writtle,  the  only  mother  of  three  baront, 

WUluuD,  John  and  Thonuu. 

Who  on  the  13th  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1684*5^ 

and  of  her  age  83,  departed 

this  life  on  earth 

for  an  eternal  one  in  hearen. 

Whither  her  unexampled  piety  towards  God, 

Her  engaging  goodness  to  mankind  in  general,  . 

Her  unbounded  charity  to  the  poor. 

Her  unshaken  calmness  in  adTcrsity, 

HaTO,  like  the  fiery  chariot  of  Elijah,  on  so  many  wheels^ 

undoubtedly  carried  her. 

Sir  T^illiam  Petre  built  at  this  place  a  comfortable  alms- 
honse  for  twenty  poor  persons. 

Near  Ingatestone  is  The  Hydb,  late  the  seat  of  Thomaa 
Brand  Holiis,  Esq.  who  died,  1804,  and  now  of  the  reT« 
Dr.  Disney,  (author  of  the  lives  of  Jortin  and  Sykes,  and 
also  of  two  volnmes  of  excellent  sermons.)  Here  is  a  fina 
edlection  of  antient  coins  and  medals,  busts,  oiarbles, 
Tasei,  and  other  antiquities.  Some  of  them  are  from  Her« 
colaneum,  and  were  collected  by  the  late  Thomas  HoU 
lis,  Esq.  who  died  1774^  and  Thomas  Brand  Hollis,  £sq« 
when  they  were  in  Italy.  In  the  hall,  in  particular,  are 
two  sarcophagi,  esteemed  superior  to  those  at  Wilton.  The 
plantations  and  a  fine  piece  of  water  are  disposed  with  great 
taste,  and  command  the  beautiful  adjoining  country. 

Blackmore,  is  a  village  between  Ongar  and  Ingate* 
stone,  seven  miles  from  Chelmsford.  An  antient  priory 
stood  near  the  church.  "  It  is  reported,'*  says  Morant^ 
*'  to  have  been  one  of  king  Henry  the  Eighth's  pleasure 
houses,  and  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Jericho ;  so  that 
when  thia  prince  had  a  mind  to  repair  to  his  courtezans,  the 
cant  word  among  his  courtiers  was,  that  he  was  gone  to 
Jericho."  Here  was  born  his  natural  son,  Henry  Fitzroy, 
duke  of  Richmond  and  Somerset,  the  friend  of  the  gallant 
and  accomplished  earl  of  Surrey,  whose  poetry  makes  such 
9L  distipguished  6gure  in  the  literature  of  the  sixteenth  ccn* 
tury.  Thia  antient  structure  was  repaired,  and  some  addic- 
tions 
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lions  made  to  ii^  about  seventy-tbree  yeats  ago,  by  Sif 
Jacob  Ack worth,  bait,  whose  daughter,  lady  Wheate,  sold 
it  to  the  preient  posaeasor,  Richard  Prestot),  Esq.  TIte 
river  Can,  which  partly  surrounds  the  garden,  is  still  called 
here  the  River  Jordan.  Not  far  fronn  Jericho  is  Smyth's 
Hall,  the  seat  of  the  late  Charles  Alexander  Crickitt,  Esq. 
formerly  M.  P.  for  Ipswich,  to  whom  it  was  left  by  his 
uncle,  captain  Charles  Alexander;  Mr.  Crickitt  new  fronted 
this  old  mansion,  in  a  window  of  which  was  some  fine 
stained  glass,  of  great  antiquity,  representing  antient  mi. 
litary  figures.  These  he  carefully  preserved,  and  formed 
into  a  beautiful  window  for  the  staircase.  It  is  certainly  no 
inconsiderable  ornament  to  the  mansion, 

Mill  Green  House,  the  property  of  Mr.  Smith,  in  the 
parish  of  Fryerning,  two  miles  from  Ingatestone,  may 
justly  be  styled  a  palace  in  miniature,  being  fitted  up  with 
uncommon  elegance.  The  windows  of  the  drawing  foomi 
which  front  the  east,  command  a  beautiful  prospect. 
.  Frierking  formerly  belonged  to  the  priory  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusaleni,  in  London.  It  was  granted  at  the.  Dissolu- 
tion, by  Henry  VlII.  to  William  Berners,  Esq.  one  of  his 
auditors.  Being  purchased  by  lady  Dorothy  Wadham  *, 
she  bestowed  it  on  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  to  which  it 
now  belongs. 

Margarettino,  is  situated  twenty-five  miles  from  Lon- 
don,  and  four  from  Chelmsford.  The  great  road  from  Lon-« 
don  lies  through  it. 

♦'The  manor  of  Margaretting,  according  to  the  best  his« 
torrans,  and  other  accounts,  was  held  in  the  year  1166,  by 
John  Sandford ;  it  came  by  marriage  into  the  family  of  the 
De  Veres ;  from  this  family  it  went  by  marriage  into  that 
of  the  earl  of  Surrey.    It  was  in  the  possession  of  Ed**- 

*  This  lady  was  the  second  daughter  of  Sir  William  Petre,  by  his  first 
wife,  Gertrude,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Tyrrell,  of  Wariey.  She  became^ 
the  wife  of  Nicholas  Wadham,  of  Merryfield,  in  Somersetshire,  Esq. 
who  left  at  his  decease  three  thousand  eight  hundred  pounds  a  year  estate^ 
and  four  thousand  pounds  in  money;  and  she  completed  the  fouDdaliofi 
of  Wadham  CoUege^  Oxford^  which  her  husband  had  begun. 

mund^ 
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Biund,  earl  of  Arundel,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Se- 
cond ;  bat  he  being  beheaded  by  the  procurement  of  Roger 
lord  Mortimer,  it  was  granted  again  to  the  Surrey  family. 
Iq  1461,  John  Scot,  Esq.  held  this  manor.  In  1592,  it 
came  to  the  Petre  family,  who  are  still  proprietors. 

The  manor  ofCopfold  Hall,  otherwise  Cold  Hall,  has 
ftn  exceedingly  pleasant  mansion  house:  being  situated  on 
an  eminence,  it  commands  an  extensive  view  over  Gaily- 
wood  Common,  Stock,  &c.  as  well  as  toward  Danbury :  it 
it  an  elegant  modern  building,  with  gardens  laid  out  in  a 
pretty  taste.  The  manor  belonged  to  the  countess  of  Ox- 
ford, in  1360,  and  Thomas  de  Lambowrne  held  it.  Wil- 
liam Cheyne,  Esq.  possessed  it  in  1371:  it  was  next  in  the 
CloviUe  family,  whence  it  came  by  marriage  into  that  of 
Tanfield;  it  was  sold  from  that  family  to  Henry  Bishop,  Esq. 
(many  years  under  sheriff  for  this  county,)  and  his  two 
daughters  and  coheirs,  who  afterwards  released  their  right  to 
Mr.  Bishop.  Upon  which  he  sold  it  to  Richard  Benyon,  Esq. 
and  he  to  Richard  Holden,  Esq.  It  is  now  the  property  of 
William  Vechell,  Esq. 

Among  the  monuments  in  the  church  is  the  following 
quaint  epitaph: 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Peter  Whitccombe,  late  of  Ingate* 
atone,  Esq.  and  Julian,  his  wife,  married  forty.two  years.  She 
died  January  19,  1666,  aged  se?cnty.  He  died  ?i}QYember  12y 
1606,  aged  seventy .sevcu. 

She  on  this  clay  en  pillow  layd  her  head, 

As  brides  do  u«e  the  first  to  go  to  bed. 

He  miss'd  her  soooe;  and  yet  fen  months  he  trys 

To  life  a  part,  and  lykcs  it  not,  and  dyes. 

The  approach  to  Chelmsford  is  through  Moulsham, 
which  is  only  separated  from  the  former  by  the  river  Caiin, 
over  which  there  is  a  stone  bridge.  Before  the  Conquest  the 
manor  of  Moulsham,  Niulsham,  or  Muisho,  was  part  of  the 
possessions  belonging  to  the  church  of  Westminster,  and 
continued  to  be  the  property  of  that  church  till  its  dissolu- 
tion as  a  monastery,  when  Moulsham  cam$  to  the  crown. 

Vol.  VL    No.  ISl.  F  f  Henry 
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Henry  VIII.  granted  it  in  1 540  to  Thomas  Mildmay ,  Esc). 
one  of  his  auditors,  for  622/.. 55.  8£/|.  at  twenty  years 
purchase.  With  this  grant  was  given  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  thereto  appertaining,  with  a  water  mill  called 
Mulsham  Mill,  and  lands  and  woods  known  by  the  name 
of  Mulsham  Frith ;  together  with  all  the  lands,  tenements, 
messuages,  mills,  &c.  lying  in  the  parishes  of  Chelmes* 
forde.  Great  Badow,  Widforde,  Stocke,  and  Writtle,  and 
in  the  hamlet  of  Mulsham ;  to  have  and  to  hold  to  the  same 
Thomas  Mildmay ,  Esq.  and  his  heirs  for  ever  *. 

On  the  manor  of  Moulsham  stands  what  remains  of  the 
mansion  house  of  this  great  and  antient  family,  distin- 
guished 

*  This  manor  is  thus  recorded  in  the  antient  surrey  taken  in  1591  ^ 
from  which  v/e  had  the  foregoing  description  of  Bishop's  Hall,  &c. 

''  The  maner  of  Mulsham  is  one  antient  entire  maner,  lying  together 
within  itself  in  severalty,  holden  of  the  queen*s  majesty  in  chief,  and  not 
holden  or  any  way  chargeable  or  contributory  to  any  castle,  honor  or 
other  common  or  special  seigniory.  And  it  hath  belonging  unto  it,  in 
soils,  demesnes  and  wastes  more  than  thirteen  hundred  acres  of  good 
sorts  of  country  soil,  both  in  clay  and  sand.  And  also  has  the  rents,  cus- 
toms, and  services  of  more  than  two  hundred  convenient  tenancies,  hold- 
ing of  the  same  maner  by  free  deed,  and  copy  of  court  roll.  And  there 
is  belonging  of  common  poor  vicinage  more  than  j&fleen  hundred  acres, 
called  Galle-wood  common,  situate  in  the  parishes  of  M^ch  Badow» 
Stock,  Ging  Margaret,  and  Chelmsford  aforesaid,  but  divided  from  the 
maner  of  Chelmesford  by  one  main  river. 

"  The  maner  place  of  Mulsham,  commonly  called  Mulsham  Hall,  at 
this  day  is  the  seat  of  Sir  Thomas  MUdmay,  knt.  In  former  times  it  had 
no  proprietory  dwelling  upon  the  same,  but  used  by  fermers,  and  under 
fermers,  by  reason  whereof  it  was  grown  into  great  ruin  and  decay,  until 
about  the  thirty-third  or  thirty-fourth  year  of  king  Henry  the  Elighth, 
Thomas  Mildmay,  Esq.  did  build  the  same  very  beautifully,  'So  as  it  was 
then  accounted  the  greatest  esquire's  building  within  the  said  county  of 
Essex.  And  since  that  time  it  is  much  bettered,  augmented,  and  beau- 
tified by  the  same  Sir  Thomas  Mildmay. 

"  This  maner  is  seated  in  a  very  good  wholesome  air,  upon  the  sand, 
and  gravel,  not  moted  or  compassed  with  waters,  but  hath  sufficient  store 
of  ponds,  and  water  courses.  And  hath  conveyances  brought  into  the 
house,  into  each  office,  of  veiy  good  wholesome  spring  water  abundantly. 
And  of  wood  it  hath  great  store. 

T«^ 
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fuished  by  the  name  of  Moulsham  HalL  It  is  delightfully 
placed  on  an  easy  ascent  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on  the 
east  side  of  the  town  of  Chelmsford ,  and  stands  nearly 
«ast,  westy  north,  and  south.  The  grand  front  commands 
Danbury  Hill.  It  is  very  regular,  and  on  the  top  of  it 
were  three  statues,  representing  Diana,  Apollo,  and  Mer- 
cury: under  these  were  the  family  arms  in  basso-relievo, 
carved  in  free  stone.  The  other  parts  of  the  house  had  a 
view  of  the  London  road,  the  town  of  Chelmsford,  the  park, 
gardens,  &c.  This  fine  structure  was  rebuilt  by  Benjamin 
earl  Fitzwalter,  and  was  planned  with  the  nicest  skill  and 
judgment,  to  render  it  completely  elegant,  and  at  tho 
same  time  truly  commodious.  The  pilasters,  cornices,  en- 
tablatures, and  other  decorative  ornaments,  were  of  stone. 
Id  the  inside  was  a  quadrangular  court  flagged.  It  had  a 
gallery  on  each  floor  round  it,  by  which  means  an  easy 

**  To  the  said  maner  place  are  many  fair  gardens,  and  orchards  be- 
longing,  replenished  mth  great  store  of  good,  and  some  rare  kinds  of 
fruits  and  herbs. 

**  There  belong  to  it  a  dove-house  of  bijck ;  a  fair  game  of  deer  im- 
parked ;  a  great  \rarren ;  a  goodly  fishing  course  both  in  private  ponds 
and  common  river ;  a  very  good  water  mill,  and  great  store  of  other  like 
necessary  provisions.  This  maner  hath  three  hamlets  within  the  same, 
Tiz.  the  hamlet  and  street  of  Mulsham ;  the  hamlet  and  street  of  Wide« 
forde,  and-  the  hamlet  of  Galvelwood,  which  do  contain  many  good  ha- 
bitations and  tenancies,  and  are  all  holden  of  the  said  maner  either  by 
free  deed,  or  copy  of  court  roll,  or  at  the  will  of  the  lord  of  the  said 
maner. 

"  In  the  hamlet  of  Mulsham  there  is  one  Grammar  school,  with  con- 
venient stipend  for  the  master  and  usher ;  and  is  in  the  gift  of  Sir  Thomas 
Mildemay,  knt.  lord  of  the  said  maner.  (This  is  the  school  of  royal 
foundation,  that  was  afterwards  removed  into  Chelmsford.)  And  there 
is  also  within  the  said  hamlet  one  hospital  or  poor  house,  for  the  main- 
tanance  and  relief  of  divers  poor  leprous  and  lazer  people ;  which  are  put 
in  and  out  by  the  said  lord.  And  within  the  said  hamlet  also  is  one  an- 
tient  cTiiss,  or  building,  with  a  prison  for  the  hamlet.  And  the  cross 
serveth  sometime  as  a  market  cross,  for  sale  of  pease  in  the  season,  and 
for  flesh,  and  other  mean  victual. 

"  The  hamlet  having  no  market  proper  to  themselves,  but  as  they  are 
partakers  of  the  market  of  Chelmesford  for  the  Friday  only,  and  other 
times  in  their  own  cross." 

F  f  2  acceftji 
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accMS  was  obtained  to  all  the  different  apartments,  without 
the  inconyeniency  of  making  any  of  them  a  passage.  The 
principal  rooms  were  large  and  well  disposed.  The  grand 
hall  at  the  entrance  lofty,  and  the  cieling  curiously  wrought 
with  fret  work. 

In  the  several  apartments  were  many  pictures  of  the  an- 
tient  part  of  the  Mild  may  family,  particularly  Sir  Walter, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  founder  of  Emanuel 
College,  Cambridge,  in  the  year  1587;  Sir  Thomas  Mild- 
may,  auditor  of  the  court  of  augmentations  in  the  reiga 
of  Henry  the  Eighth,  in  the  year  1540;  and  a  royal  sport- 
ing piece  of  as  much  expression  as  caii  possibly  rise  from 
€anvas;  the  late  earl  of  Fitzwalter  and  his  lady ;  lord  An- 
cram ;  lord  Holder nesse;  the  old  duke  of  Scomberg  on 
horseback,  attended  by  a  black,  bearing  his  helmet ;  Wil- 
liam Mildmay,  Esq.  son  of  Sir  Tiiomas  Mildnuiy,  of 
Barnes,  taken  in  the  3'^ear  1605;  a  capital  performance ; 
Sir  Henry  Mildmay,  a  branch  of  this  family,  representing 
iiim  as  dead  and  laid  out,  cohered  with  a  black  velvet  pall. 
It  is  said  that  he  died  abroad,  and  that  a  faithful  servant 
who  accompanied  him,  employed  a  limner  to  draw  hia| 
efter  his  decease. 

The  situation  of  Moulsham  Hall  commands  every  thing 
Decessary  to  form  a  pleasing  landscape.  It  is  on  a  small 
rise  that  commands  a  beautiful  vale  of  pasturage  and 
meadow  land,  where  the  Chelmer  and  Cann  unite  their 
streams.  The  gardens  were  neatly  laid  out;  the  park 
prettily  disposed,  and  on  the  north  side  a  large  sheet  of 
water.  In  short  it  had  almost  every  advantage  to  render  it 
a  commodious  house  and  a  delightful  country  seat;  the 
building  having  been  executed  under  the  direction  of  Leonij^ 
the  famous  Italian  architect. 

We  are  very  sorry  to  add,  after  such  a  description  of  this 
magnificent  mansion,  that  after  it  came,  by  marriage,  into 
the  possession  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Pawlet  St.  John  Mild- 
may,  he  sold  the  whole  estate  to  government  for  the  pur-> 
pose  of  making  barracks.  In  consequence  the  house,  gar« 
dens,  grounds^  &c.  have  been  disposed  of^  this  year,  (1809) 
4  by 
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hy  public  auction,  and  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  county 
of  Essex  destroyed.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  present  ba« 
ronet,  who  possesses  more  of  the  Mildmay  in  his  blood  than 
bis  predecessor,  will  discontinue  this  desolation  of  the  estates 
of  his  noble  maternal  ancestors,  who  were  equally  an  ho- 
nour to  themselves  and  their  country. 

Within  this  hamlet  near  the  river,  stood  a  house  of  Do- 
minican Friers.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Second,  about 
the  year  1320,  one  Thomas  Langford,  a  friar  of  this  house, 
by  hard  study  and  perseverance,  compiled  an  universal 
chronicle  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  to  his  own  days. 
He  was  likewise  the  author  of  several  other  curious  pieces. 

The  building  was  a  composition  of  brick,  flint,  and  free 
stone.  The  kitchen  remained  till  within  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  was  esteemed  a  great  curiosity ;  the  roof  be- 
ing supported  and  decorated  in  the  manner  of  the  theatre 
in  Oxford.  The  site  of  it  is  now  called  tlie  Friers.  At  the 
Dissolution  it  was  valued  at  9/.  6s.  5d.  It  afterwards  came 
into  the  Mildmay  family.  Belonging  to  the  same  family,  in 
the  field  called  Long  Stumps,  between  Moulsham  Hall  and 
Gallywood  Common,  stood  a  chapel,  which  belonged  to  the 
abbey  of  St.  Osyth. 

Sir  Thomas  Mildmay  gave  six  tenements  within  the  said 

bamlet  for  the  use  of  six  poor  people,  to  be  called  Beades 

Folks,  or  Alms  People.     The  bishop  of  London   for  the 

time  being  is  appointed  sole  trustee.     But  the  appointment 

of  proper  persons  to  fill  these  tenements,  is  vested  for  ever 

in  the  owner,  for  the  time  bcinj:^,  of  Moulsham  Hall.*     At 

the  time  this  charity  was  given,  these  houses  were  rented 

^t  3/.  6s.  Sd.  t 

The 

•  In  consequence  of  the  recent  purchase  of  Moulsham  Hall  by  go- 
Tcnnieiit,  it  is  supposed  that  as  the  care  of  the  school,  and  of  these  alms- 
ix)ases,  devolves  to  the  state;  the  new  proprietors  Mill  be  as  good  bene- 
liMrtors  and  patrons  as  the  Mildmays. 

t  A  prior  endowment  was  granted  by  Thomas  Mildmay,  Esq.  grand* 
frther  to  the  above  Sir  Thomas,  wiiich  is  evident  from  the  following  ex- 
tnct  of  his  wih;  in  which  he  beciueaths  "  twenty  marks  yearly  out  of  his 
tythei  of  Teriing,  to  the  masters,  governors,  &c.  of  the  free  school  of 

Chelmsford^ 
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The  heir  to  this  estate  for  the  time  being  is  to  have  the 
nomination  of  the  usher  of  the  free  school  and  alms  peo^ 
pie,  together  with  the  payment  of  the  stipend  of  the  former 
(under  the  inspection  of  the  masters  and  other  governors) 
and  the  distribution  of  the  alms  to  the  latter. 

The  former  buildings  were  taken  down  in  the  year  1758, 
and  in  their  room  six  neat  brick  dwellings  erected,  with  the 
following  inscription,  which  is  affixed  in  the  centre: 

Founded  b^  Thomas  Mildmat,  Esq.  of  Monlsham  Hall,  1565, 
Rebuilt  b^  William  Mildmat>  Esq.  of  Moulsham  Hall,  1758* 

The  old  houses  had  the  following  on  a  free  stone  table ; 

DEO,  TRINO,  ET  UNI  SIT  GLORIA, 

The  foundation  of  Sir  Thomas  MildmAt,  of  Moulsham,  Bart« 
and  the  Lady  Anne  his  wife. 

The  great  road  through  this  hamlet  was  very  indifierent, 
but  is  now  levelled  and  made  much  better. 

It  had  been  remarked  by  many  travellers,  that  this  ap- 
proach to  the  town  of  Chelmsford  was  much  confined,  and 
through  a  low,  narrow,  watery  lane,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
long;  by  which  they  were  deprived  of  a  delightful  view  of 
the  town  and  its  neighbourhood.  To  remedy  this  the  conw 
missioners  appropriated  an  adjoining  field,  for  the  purposes 
of  making  a  new  road,  under  the  inspection  of  Sir  William 
Mildmay,  bart. 

The  antient  manor  of  Bexfield  is  partly  in  the  hamlet  of 
Moulsham,  and  was  formerly  called  Bekesweli.     It  was  in 

Chelmsford,  to  be  payable  at  Lady  Day  and  Michaelmass,  v^hereof  two 
pounds  towards  finding  an  usher.  Six  pounds  to  be  divided  in  equal 
portions,  at  Easter  and  Micliaelmass,  to  and  amongst  six  aged,  and  of 
the  poorest  people  inhabiting  in  the  hamlet  of  Mulsham  ;  three  whereof 
to  be  men,  and  three  women.  And  the  iive  pounds  six  shillings  and 
eight-pence,  being  the  remaining  part  of  the  said  twenty  marks,  or  thir- 
teen pounds  six  shillings  and  eight-^pence,  to  be  laid  out  in  the  following 
manner:  two  pounds  to  buy  an  ox  or  bullock,  to  be  distributed  amongst 
the  poor  people  of  Mulsham  on  Christmas  Eve.  And  three  pounds  six 
shillings  and  eight-pence  to  buy  three  barrels  of  white  herrings,  and  four 
cades  of  red  herrings,  to  be  distributed  amongst  the  poor  people  of 
Moulsham  aud  Chclmsforde,  the  iirst  and  second  week  of  clean  Lent." 

the 
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the  possession  of  Francis  Bathenne  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward II.  from  whom  it  descended  to  John   de  Insula  of 
Burglee,  knt.  who  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  in 
the  year  1334,   granted  it  to  Henry  de  Burghersh,   alias 
Bnrwash,  then  bishop  of  Lincoln  (who  was  lord  treasurer, 
and  chancellor  of  England,}  and  his  heirs  for  ever.     Upon 
the  death  of  this  prelate,   it  came  to  the  next  heir,  his 
brother  Bartholomew  lord  Burghersh.     Upon  his  succes- 
sion, an  inquisition  was  taken  of  it,  which  described  it  to 
contain  ^*  one  carucate  of  arable  land  ;  forty  acres  of  wood ; 
eight  of  meadow ;  two  of  pasture;  and  a  hundred  shillings 
rent  in  Chelmsford,  holden  of  the  abbot  of  Westminster  by 
the  service  of  four  pounds  yearly."     He  procured  from 
Edward  the  Third  a  charter  of  free  warren  in  this  manor: 
but  dying  in  1355,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Bartho^ 
lomew  lord  Burghersh,  who  attended  Edward  in  his  wars 
with  France,  and  was  made  one  of  the  first  knights  of  tho 
Garter.     Upon  his  decease  in  1369,  these  possessions  came 
to  an  only  daughter,  who  married  Edward  le  Despeuser. 
It  was  afterwards  enjoyed  by  Sir  Thomas  Tyrel,  knt.  and 
Alice  his  wife.      Richard  II.  in   the  sixteenth  year  of  his 
reign,  granted  his  royal  licence,  empowering  John  Thur- 
ston, Thomas  Aston,  and  Simon  Barton,  chaplains,  to  be- 
stow this  manor,  and  36^.  5cl.  rent  in  Moulsham  and  Chelms. 
ford,  upon  the  abbey  of  Westminster;  (the  abbot  and  con- 
vent whereof  being  then  lords  of  the  manor  of  Moulsham 
aforesaid)  by  the  service  of  4/.  yearly  rent,  and  suit  at  the 
court  of  the  said  manor.     He  likewise  by  his  licence  en- 
abled Richard  Stoke,  clerk,   and  Thomas  Aston,  chaplain, 
to  give   to  the  monastery  of  Westminster,  a  mill  in   the 
hamlet  of  Moulsham,  which  was  held  by  the  service  or  an- 
Dual  rent  of  20^. 

Upon  the  suppression  of  these  houses  the  properties  and 
premises  of  this  manor  came  to  the  crown ;  when  Henry 
the  Eighth  granted  them  unto  Thomas  Mildmay,  Esq.  and 
his  heirs  for  ever  *. 

CHELMSFORD 

•  The  Mildmay  family  is  said  to  have  been  of  great  consequence  in 
the  reign  of  king  Stephen.    Tbeir  first  ancestor  was  Hugo  Mildeme,  or 

Mildme, 
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CHELMSFORD 

stands  at  tlie  confluence  of  the.  Chelmer,  and  the  Ckmi ; 
from  the  former  of  which  it  derived  its  name,  la 
Domesday  Book  it  is   called   Celmeresfort,    and   Celme* 

resforde. 

Miidme,  wko  lived  about  the  year  1147,  asd  upon  bis  disease  was  sue* 
ceeded  by  his  son  Sir  Robert,  who  was  living  in  1235,  in  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Third.  He  had  male  issue  two  sons;  Herbert,  and  Roger, 
who  n  sided  at  Hambleton  in  Lancashire.  Roger's  successors  were 
Henry,  and  Ralph ;  the  former  seated  at  Stonehouse  in  Gloucestershire, 
1349.  Robert,  living  in  1401,  married  the  daughter  and  Keirets  of  — ^« 
Le  Rous,  and  had  by  her  Thomas,  who  espoused  Margaret,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  John  Conibh,  of  Great  Waltham.  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  of  the  family  who  had  any  connections  in  this  county.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  and  heir  Walter,  who  settled  at  Wrtttle,  mar- 
rying the  daughter  of Everard,  Esq.  formerly  of  Mashbury,  but 

afterwards  of  Great  Waltham ;  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Thomas  and 
John. 

In  the  days  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  at  the  suppression  of  the  rdigious 
houses,  Thomas  was  one  of  the  auditors  of  the  court  of  augmentation^ 
and  purchased  of  that  monarch  the  manor  of  Moulsham,  &c.    He  mai^ 

ried  Agnes,  the  daughter  of Reade,  Esq.  by  whom  he  had  issue 

four  sons  and  four  daughters.  The  names  of  tlie  former  were  Thomas, 
William,  John,  and  Walter ;  who  afterwards  became  the  heads  of  tmaj^ 
great  families. 

Thomas,  of  Moulsham  Hall,  married  Avice,  daughter  of  William 
Gemon  of  the  city  of  London,  Esq.  and  had  by  her  issue  eight  sons,  and 
seven  daughters.  His  eldest  son  and  heir  was  Sir  Thomas  Mildmay,  who 
espoused  Frances,  only  daughter  of  Henry  Ratcliflf,  earl  of  Sussex, 
through  whom  the  title  and  claim  to  the  barony  of  Fitzwalter,  &c.  came 
lothe  family.  Three  of  her  descendants  inherited  them ;  viz.  Benjamin, 
summoned  to  parliament  as  baron  Fitzwalter,  February  10,  1669,  whose 
two  sons,  Charles  and  Benjamin,  severally  succeeded  him.  The  latter 
of  these  was  created  earl  Fitzwalter,  and  viscount  Harwich,  in  the  year 
1730 ;  who  dying  February  29,  1756,  without  issue,  this  ^t  branch  be- 
came extinct. 

From  the  second  son,  William  of  Springfield  Barnes,  was  descended 
the  late  Sir  WiUiara  Mildmay,  bart  to  whom  Benjamin,  earl  Fitzwalter, 
devised  his  estates ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  became  seated  at  Moui* 
fham  Hall. 

From  the  third  son  John,  descended  Robert  Mildmay,  of  Teriing; 
which  branch  likewise  is  totally  extinct 

The 
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I'esforite.  Antient  records  denominate  it  Ctielmereford^ 
Chelmcsford^  and  CheIai$ford ',  it  it  evidently  a  contraction 
of  Cbelmersford. 

It  is  the  Capital  of  the  county,  givet  name  both  to  th^ 
hundred  and  deanry,  and  is  distant  from  London  twenty- 

i^hc  fourth  son,  Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  married  the  sister  of  Sir  Francis 
Walsingham,  chief  secretary  of  state ;  and  had  by  her  two  sons.    He 
ivas  at  that  time  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  one  of  queen  EHes* 
bKh's  Prtf  y  Council ;  he  also  founded  £manuei  College  in  Cambridge. 
His  sous  were  Sir  Anthony  and  Sir  Humphrey.  To  the  former,  on  his  em* 
bassy  from  queen  Elisabeth  to  the  court  of  France,  be  bequeathed  his 
estates  at  Aplethorp  in  Northamptonshire.    Sir  Humphrey  inherited  his 
estate  at  Daubury  Place.    Sir  Walter  likewise  left  an  only  daughter,  who 
married  Francis  Fane,  earl  of  Northumberland.    Sir  Humphrey  had  tW0 
John  and  Sir  Henry ;  the  former  of  which  dying  without  issue,  do- 
his  Danbury  Estate,  by  will,  to  his  wife.    She  married  a  second 
husband,  Bobert  Cory,  D.  D.  and  had  by  him  one  daughter,  who  was 
Spoused  to  William  f  fytcbe,  E^q.     Sir  Henry  Mildmay,  knt  was  ia 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  master  of  the  jewd  office,  &c.     He 
espoused  Anne,  eldest  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  William  Halyday,  Esq. 
an  alderman  of  the  city  of  London;  whose  monument  is  in  the  church  of 
St Lawreiice Jewry,   London;  he  had  issue  Henry Mildmay,  Esq.  6f 
Shawford  in  Hampshire,  father  of  Halyday  Mildmay,  who  left  one  only 
daughter  named  iJstitia,  heiress  in  the  male  line  of  that  branch.    She  in- 
termarried with  Humphrey,  younger  son  of  Carew  Hervey  Mildmay,  of 
Maries,  Esq.  tirho  was  also  descended  from  William  Mildmay,  Esq.  of 
Springfield  Barnes.     Their  issue  were  Carew,  Ann6,  and  Catharine; 
Which  Anne  being  espoused  to  the  late  Sir  William  Mildmay,  bart.  the 
ssTeral  branches  of  that  family  were  in  them  united. 

Upon  the  death  of  Sir  William  without  mrz,  the  estates  passed  to 
Carew  Mildmay,  Esq.  of  Shawford,  Hants,  UUose  daughter  Jane,  ha v^ 
hig  married  Sir  Henry  PaUletSt.  John,  son/i  Sir  Paulet  St.  John,  bart, 
of  Dogmersfield  Park,  Hants,  he  assumed  tbe  name  of  Mildmay. 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  there  were  nine  se- 
veral fiimilies  of  this  name  in  the  county  of  Essex,  possessed  of  con-* 
uderabie  estates : 

Sir  Thomas  Mildmay,  Moukham  Hall,  bart ;  Sir  Henry  Mildmsjv 
Woodham  Waiter,  knt. ;  Sir  Humphrey  Mildmay,  Danbury,  knt. ;  Sir 
Henry  Mildmay,  Wanstead,  kot.;  Sir  Thomas  Mildmay,  Spring^eld 
Barnes,  knt. ;  Sir  Henry  Mildmay,  Graces,  knt. ;  Sir  Walter  Mildmay, 
Great  Badow,  knt ;  Carew  Hcrvcy  Mildmay,  Marks ;  Sir  Kobart  Mild- 
Qiay,  Terling,  knt. 
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Bine  measured  miles.  The  town  consists  of  four  beautifuty 
regular,  and  well  built  streets.  The  entrance  from  London 
is  over  an  old  stone  bridge,  built  by  Maurice,  bishop  of 
London  {anno  1100)  in  the  feign  of  Henr;  the  First. 

At  the  upper  end  6f  a  spacious  itell  built  street  of  coit^ 
siderable  length,  ornamented  with  handsome  houses,  upon 
a  little  ascent,  stands  the*  shire-hou^e ;  which  is  a  Very  mag- 
nificent edifice:  it  contains  two  handsome  roomy  courts^ 
finished  in  an  elegant  manner;    besides  many  large  and 
useful  rooms  for  the  purposes  of  transacting  the  business  of 
the  county;  and  in  front,  which  is  of  stone,  is  a  capital 
ball  room ;    four  beautiful  pillars  of  the  Tonic  order  are 
placed  between  the  windows,  above  which  are  emblematic 
figures  representing  Justice,  Wisdom-,  and  Mercy.     This 
beautiful  edifice  was  built  by  Mr.  Johnson,  the  county  sur- 
veyor ;  and  will  be  a  lasting  monument  of  the  taste  of  the 
architect  and  of  the  spirit  of  the  magistrates  of  this  opulent 
county.     Oh  the  left  of  this  building  is  seen  the  tower, 
spire,  and  chief  part  of  thd  church }  terminating  this  ele- 
gant piece  of  perspective.    Each  street  lies  with  an  easy 
descent  towards  the  centre,  and  is  washed  with  a  current 
of  clear  water.    What  contributes  much  to  the  peculiar 
cleanliness  of  this  town,  is  its  being  ghivelled,  with  such 
skill  aiid  judgment  as  to  form  a  regular  unjointed  pave- 
ment; whilst  t)ie  inhabitants  seem  inspired  with  a  laudable 
emulation  in  endeavouring  to  outvie  each  other  in  the  neat- 
ness of  their  dwellings.    The  Chelmer  and  the  Cann  form 
here  an  angle ;  along  whibh  lie  many  pleasure  gardens,  &c. 
In  an  open  space  (nearly  a  square,)  adjoining  to  the  shire- 
house  stands  the  conduit.    When  it  was  first  erected  is  un- 
certain, as  it  beats  no  date :  but  it  was  beautified  by  the 
noble  family  of  the  Fitzwalters,  and  is  of  a  quadrangular 
form  about  fifteen  feet  high,  constructed  with  stone  and 
brick :  it  has  four  pipes,  one  on  each  side.     The  following' 
inscription  is  inscribed  on  one  of  the  sides: 

<^  This  Conduit  in  one  miDute  runs  1  hogshead  and  {  atkl 

4  gallons  and  |.    In  one  day  2262  hogsheads  and  54  galloni. 
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:l9  one  monih  0S36O  liogsl^e^*    Aod  io  oae  jrear  825942  kogs. 
lic^  and  54  gallons." 

Lower  down  in  four  small  tables  on  each  side  are  the 
underwritten  inscri  ptions : 

*  Benignns  Benignis.' 
Bountiful  to  the  bounteous* 

^  Nee  parens  parcis.' 

Liberal  to  the  covetous^ 

^  Nee  diminn tns  largiendo/ 

Not  diminished  by  bestowing* 

^  Sic  charitas  a  Deo  fonte.' 

Tlim  tkaritgfrom  the  heaoenly  fountaift. 

The  spring  from  which  the  conduit  is  supplied  rises  about 
lialf  a  mile  from  the  town,  and  is  called  Burges's  Well :  it 
is  large  and  strongly  bricked  round.  Upon  particular  oc- 
casions this  conduit  has  withheld  its  chrystal  stream ;  and, 
to  indulge  the  sons  of  Bacchus,  poured  forth  wine  with 
great  liberality;  the  inhabitants  are  now  supplied  with 
water  by  leaden,  instead  of  wooden  pipes,  in  consequence 
€i  a  public  subscription. 

Chelmsford  is  most  conveniently  situated  for  the  trans* 
action  of  the  public  business  of  the  county.  The  assizes, 
general  quarter  sessions,  petty  sessions,  county  courts,  and 
sittings  of  the  commissioners  of  the  land  and  window  tax, 
are  held  here.  Here  also  the  knights  of  the  shire  are 
elected.  The  county  gaol,  which  Mr.  Howard  calls  ^<  a 
stately  structure,''  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  kingdom.  It 
was  rebuilt  of  stone  in  1777. 

The  great  road  from  London  to  Colchester,  Harwich, 
Suffolk,  and  many  parts  of  Norfolk,  lies  through  this 
tovm ;  it  is  therefore  furnished  with  good  inns  for  the  re- 
ception of  travellers.  Here  is  a  good  market  every  Friday, 
supplied  with  corn,  meat,  fish,  fowls,  pigs,  horses,  &c. 
and  a  large  fair  on  the  1st  of  May,  and  1st  of  November. 

Chelmsford  formed  a  part  of  the  valuable  possessions  of 
die  bishops  of  London  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, and  at  the  time  of  the  general  survey.    It  seems  t9 
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hftva  beef!  of  little  note  till  it  came  into  their  hsinds :  and 
certainly  to  those  prelates  it  is  indebted  for  its  rise,  and 
grandeur.    Formerly  the  great  road  lay  through  Writtle, 
(which  then  was  a  place  of  consequence)  till  bishop  Mau- 
rice built  the  bridge.    This  town  then  began  to  increase 
both  in  its  buildings  and  inhabitants;  but  it  does  not  seem 
that  there  was  any  market;  the  fir^t  royal  licence  for  that 
purpose  appears  to  have  been  that  which  William  de  Sancta 
Mariai  bishop  of  London,  obtained  from  king  John  in  the 
the  first  year  of  hia  reign :  he  also  procured  another  for  a 
fair.     Edward  L  called  in  (question  the  legality  of  these 
privileges  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  fats  reign,  and  ^^  issued 
out  a  quo  warranto  against  bishop  Ilichard  de  Gravesend,  to 
shew  what  claim  he  had  to  view  of  frankpledge,  gallows^ 
tumbrel,  pillory,  free  warren,  and  the  assize  of  bread.** 
However  upon  a  representation  of  the  case  to  his  majesty. 
Edward,  by  his  gracious  letters  patent,  confirmed  to  bishop 
De  Gravesend,  **  i^  view  of  frankpledge  in  his  manors  of 
Orsette,  Leyndon,  and  Chelmsford  in  this  county «"     Rich- 
|ird  IL  in  the  year  1395,  made  a  grant  by  letters  patent  un^ 
der  the  great  seal  to  Robert  Braybroke,  bishop  of  London, 
of  the  return  of  all  writs. 

This  town  returned  members  to  the  grand  council  of  tlie 
nation,  which  was  holden  at  Westminster  in  the  eleventh 
year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third. 

Here  are  often  public  diversions,  balls,  concerts.  &c, 
The  queen  gives  an  annual  plate  of  one  hundred  guineas, 
atid  two  plates  of  fifty  pounds,  are  also  given  to  be  run  for 
on  Gallywood  Common,  near  this  place ;  one  of  which  i^ 
collected  from  the  neighbouring  nobility  and  gentry ;  and 
the  other,  called  the  Town  Plate,  is  subscribed  for  by  its 
inhabitants. 

A  regular  and  respectable  constituted  lodge  of  the  an« 
tient  order  of  free  and  accepted  masonry  is  likewise  hel4 
here  the  second  and  fourth  Monday  in  every  month. 

The  church  is  a  noble  structure,  situated  at  the  end  of 
the  town,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Mary ;  and  was  thus  described 
tyefore  ih^  latp  i^ccident  happened ;  ^<  |t  hasi  three  spacious 
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•isles,  which  ran  to  the  end  of  the  chancel.  A  stately 
square  ^ower,  built  of  stone,  stands  at  the  west  end,  with 
pioacles  on  each  comer;  this  tower  is  surmounted  by  a 
fight  spire.  It  has  a  ring  of  eight  bells,  a  clock,  and  a 
set  of  chimes. 

'^  The  body  of  the  church  is  supported  by  pillars  of  a  light 
eonstmction,  and  excellent  workmanship.  The  pews  are 
much  decayed,  and  the  floor  is  but  indifierent.  The 
windows  are  Gothic,  and  curious.  At  the  west  end,  ad. 
joining  to  the  belfry,  is  an  organ.  Here  is  a  good  vestry 
for  the  use  of  the  clergymen,  and  another  for  the  transac- 
tion of  the  parish  business.  On  one  side  of  the  tower  is  a 
place  in  which  are  kept  two  6re  engines  for  the  benefit  of  the 
town  and  parish. 

"  The  glass  of  the  eastern  window  over  the  altar  piece  was 
formerly  curiously  painted,  and  was  supposed  to  have  been 
executed  at  the  first  foundation  of  the  church.  The  sub- 
ject was  the  History  of  our  Blessed  Saviour,  from  his  con- 
ception to  bis  ascension.  But  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Rrrt  (atitfi9  1641)  the  parliament  issued  out  an  ordinanccf 
''  that  all  scandalous  and  superstitious  pictures  should  be 
taken  out  of  the  churches."  The  rector  and  churchwardens 
were  unwUling  to  deprive  the  church  of  so  venerable  an 
pmament.  However  being  obliged  to  conform,  they  took 
down  the  pictures  of  our  Our  Saviour  on  the  cross,  and  the 
Virgin,  and  had  the  carities  filled  with  new  glass.  But  the 
snob,  not  esteeming  it  a  sufficient  reformation,  assembled 
in  the  most  daring  and  outrageous  manner  on  the  5th  of 
November,  and  with  stones,  sticks,  and  other  weapons, 
beat  down  or  defaced  the  whole  of  this  beautiful  window. 
The  arms  of  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who  had 
been  benefisctors  to  the  church,  bad  been  painted  and  va- 
riously displayed  round  these  expressive  pieces;  which 
ihared  the  same  fate.  The  destruction  of  the  window  was 
not  the  only  loss  that  was  felt :  for  posterity  by  this  out- 
rage are  deprived  of  the  names  of  those  whose  memory 
shocdd  never  have  been  forgotten.  Dr.  Michaelson,  tlie 
rector,  in  those  melancholy  times,  met  with  the  most  bar- 
barous 
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Wous  and  inhtiman  treatment  for  exerting  himself  upon 
the  occasion,  to  preserve  bis  church  from  desecration. 

"  When  the  churches  of  Essex  underivent  a  visitation  in 
the  year  1634,  several  escutcheons  and  banners,  were  theit 
observed  in  the  rooF  of  the  centre  aisle,  supposed  to  be  the 
trophies  of  those  who  had  been  liberal  donors  to  the  build- 
ing. But  even  these  were  soon  after  construed  supersti* 
tious,  and  consequently  ordered  to  be  taken  down  and 
destroyed* 

**  This  whole  structure  had  been  re-edified  by  voluntary 
subscriptions  in  the  year  1424,  as  is  evident  from  the  follow^ 
ing  inscription ;  the  characters  of  which  are  each  nearly 
a  foot  long,  and  composed  of  small  flint  stones  cemented 
strongly  in  mortar. 

*«  PRAY  FOR  THE  GOOD  ESTATE  OF  ALL  THE 
TOWNSHEPE  OF  CHELMYSFORD  THAT  HATH 
BEEN  LIBERAL  WILLERS  AND  PROCORERS  OF 
HELPERS  TO  THYS  AVERKE ;  AND  FOR  . . .  THEM 
THAT  FIRST  BEGAN,  AND  LONGEST  SHELL  CON- 
TENOWE  ...  /r ...  IN  THE  YEAR  OF  OUR  LORDB 
1  THOUSAND  nil  HUNDRETH  JX  IIII." 

•*  There  were  no  less  than  four  endowed  guilds  or  chaiv 
teries  belonging  to  this  church:  St.  John's  guild,  at  the 
altar  of  St.  John,  value  1/.  13^.  4(2.  Corpus  Christi  guild, 
at  the  altar  called  Corpus  Christi,  value  8/.  15s.  6d.  Our 
Lady's  guild,  at  tho  altar  of  our  Lady,  value  3/.  135.  8rf. 
Mountney's  chantry,  founded  by  Sir  John  Mountnej^  in  this 
churchyard,  value  11/.  10.?.  There  were  likewise  eighteen 
obits,  properly  endowed.  The  land  that  originally  be- 
longed to  them,  cannot  now  be  traced  out. 

'^  There  is  a  door  in  the  north  aisle,  which  leads  into  a 
library  given  by  John  Kingsbridge,  D.  D.  for  the  use  of  the 
clergy  of  the  town  of  Chelmsford  and  its  environs.  Here 
are  some  well  chosen  and  valuable  books,  taken  very  little 
care  of.  The  registrer's  office  for  the  transaction  of  eccle- 
siastical business  is  over  the  great  porch  door ;  under  the 
window  of  which  is  an  antient  carved  niche,  that  seems  to 
^ve  contained  some  curious  piece  of  sculpture. 

«  On 
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/^  On  the  north  and  south  side  the  bellfry,  places  separated 
firom  the  body  of  the  church  by  deal  partitions,  are  the 
twelve  Apostles  painted  upon  wood. 

''  The  churchyard  is  spacious,  and  kept  clean.  The  walks 
through  it  are  neatly  gravelled,  and  planted  with  rows  of 
stately  trees  on  each  side. 

**  A  chapol,  dedicated  to  St.  Margaret,  formerly  stood  on 
the  north  side  of  the  church,  near  the  road  leading  to 
Bishop*s  Hally  to  which  manor  it  was  appendant.  The 
bishops  of  London  collated  to  it  in  the  year  1321,  1336, 
and  1 337. 

**  The  north  aisle  of  the  chancel  seems  entirely  appro- 
priated for  the  place  of  interment  of  the  Mildmay  family. 
Here  stand  two  monuments,  one  of  which  is  stately  and 
magnificent,  erected  to  the  memory  of  earl  Fitzwalter,  &c. 
It  is  about  twenty  feet  high  and  six  broad,  and  is  thus  in- 
scribed: 

^'  Here  lyeth  Benjamin  Mildmay,  earl  Fitzwalter,  who  liar. 
iog  many  years  serred  his  king  and  country  in  several  great  of* 
fioes,  with  dignity  and  lategrity,  died  February  29,  1756,  aged 
^hty-six. 

^^  He  iaherited  the  baronies  of  Fitzwalter,  Egrcmotid,  Boti. 
toffe,  and  Burnells,  from  Sir  Henry  Mildmay,  his  great  grand- 
father, son  of  Sir  Thomas  Mildmay,  who  marrinl  in  1580  lady 
Frances,  only  daughter  and  heir  of  Henry  carl  of  Sussex ;  in 
whom  those  baronies  in  fee  were  Tested. 

^^  He  married  in  1724  Frederica  countess  dowager  of  Holder- 
aesse,  bjc  whom  he  had  issue  one  son,  who  died  an  infant.  He 
was  created  earl  Fitzwalter  and  Tiscount  Harwich  in  1720; 
who  dying  without  issue,  devised  his  estates  to  William  Mild, 
may,  Esq.  his  nearest  relation  in  the  male  line.  By  whom,  ia 
gratitude,  this  monument  was  erected. 

**  Here  also  lieth  Frederica  countess  of  Fitzwalter,  wife  of 
tiie  said  earl,  who  died  August  7,  1751,  aged  sixty-thrce.  She 
was  daughter  of  Mindehart,  duke  of  Scomberg,  (count  of  th« 
Roman  empire)  by  the  lady  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Charles 
Lewis,  elector  Palatine.     By  her  first  husband,  Robert  carl  of 

Holdernc&s#, 
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Bokleraesse,  sli6  had  issue  Robert,  who  tveceeded  to  his  father's 
honors  172 1,  and  lady  Caroline,  vho  married  to  the  earl  of 
Ancram.*' 

*^  The  other  is  in  the  north-east  comer,  and  so  near  to  the 
former,  as  to  be  enclosed  together  with  it  in  the  same  iron 
pallisadoes.  It  is  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Mildmay,  £sq« 
and  Avice  his  wife,  who  both  died  in  1529,  having  had  a 
family  of  fifteen  children. 

*^  In  the  centte  aisle  of  the  chancel,  on  the  north  side,  is  a 
small  monument  (inlaid  in  the  wall)  to  petpetuate  the  me- 
mory of  Mathew  Rudd,  gent,  who  died  in  1615,  aged  sixty. 

^^  On  a  black  marble  table  in  the  centre  of  it  are  the  effigies 
of  a  man  and  woman  arrayed  in  the  attire  of  those  dhjn. 
Around  them  stands  their  family.  The  king  of  terrors  is 
seen  between  them  exalted  upon  a  kind  of  shrine ;  bran- 
dishing his  hostile  weapons;  and  in  a  circle  over  his  head 
is  this  motto,  Veni,  Vidi,  Vici:  /  caine,  I  saw,  I 
conquered. 

'<  It  bears  the  following  inscription  in  capitals : 

Thus  death  triumphs  and  tells  us  all  must  die. 
Thus  we  triumph  to  Christ  by  death  to  flie 
To  live.     Tq  die  is  not  to  die,  but  lire  j 
To  die  to  bliss  is  blessed  life  to  give. 
Oh  bless  me  then !  Oh  strike  me  at  the  harte! 
Breathe  out  my  life,  and  let  my  soul  departe. 
Aske  how  he  li?'d,  and  thou  shallt  know  his  end, 
He  died  a  saint  to  God, — to  poor  a  friend. 

'<  On  a  black  marble  table,  affixed  to  the  south  wall  of  the 
chancel,  the  following  donation  is  recorded ; 

The  gift  of  Dame  Alice  Row, 

and  Sarah  Nash  wids :  daughters 

of  Mr.  William  Seager  of  Chelmcsfordc. 

Dame  Alice  Rowe,  Isy  her  will 

dated  October  the  30th  1701 

gave/.  100  and  the  said  Sarah  Nash ^.100 

to  buy  a  meadow  in  this  parish  callM 

Tunraan  mead;  the  yearly  rent  to  be 

laid 
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Idd  out  bjr  tiie  trasteei  for  bread  to 

be  dbtribated  qaarterly  to  die  poor 

of  this  parish  for  erer. 

by  the  church  wardens  for  the  time  being.'* 

The  roof  and  great  part  of  the  body  of  this  venerable 
pile  gave  way  on  Fridiay  the  17th  January,  1800.  The 
damage  received  was  amply  detailed  in  an  extract  from  a 
letter,  about  the  time  when  the  accident  happened. 

**  On  Friday  last,  soon  after  ten  o'clock  at  night,  the 
whole  foof  and  body  of  our  fine  old  church  gave  way  in 
an  instant,  and  with  a  most  tremendous  crash  fell  to  the 
ground !    My  reflections  confuse  my  ideas,  so  as  to  prevent 
my  giving  you  such  a  description  as  my  imagination  sug- 
gests.    You  have  beheld  the  majestic  ruins  of  the  world's 
wonder  and  glory ;  but  I  think  I  may  venture  to  affirm,  this 
sudden  and  most  awful  event,  which  has  crumbled  in  an 
instant  this  antient  and  noble  structure,  would  fill  your 
mind  with  sensations  you  never   before  experienced.      I 
should  receive  great  pleasure  had  I  ability  to  give  you  such 
a  description  as  my  mind  dictates;  but  alas!  language  is 
too  weak  to  paint  a  scene  of  such  splendid  horror  as  the  first 
view  of  this  sudden  devastation  presented.    Figure  to  your- 
self the  immense  and  lofty  roof,  with  all  those  noble  pillars 
that  supported  it,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  exterior 
walls  and  battlements,  lying  in  majestic  confusion,  mingled 
with  the  remains  of  the  shattered  pews,  pulpit,  broke  and 
dispersed  into  a  thousand  angles,  forming  various  masses  of 
confusion;    in  one  part  a  prodigious   beam  accidentally 
fallen  so  as  to  support  a  huge  piece  of  the  remaining  aisle 
at  the  east  end,  the  communion  table  and  part  of  the  chancel 
remaining,  from  which  scite,  through  a  vista  of  the  broken 
arches,  you  behold  the  old  tower  and  steeple  stand  unsup- 
ported, and  under  its  battlements  the  fine  organ,  over  part 
of  the  front  of  which  hung  ah  immense  sheet  of  lead,  like 
a  curtain,  waving  in  terrific  grandeur  with  the  wind,  and 
threatening  destruction  to  what  remained  beneath :  on  each 
side  hung  tottering  fragments  of  the  children's  galleries. 

Vol.  VI.    No.  131.  Hh  through 
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through  the  backof  which  appeared  broken  lights  from  tbe 
south  and  north  apertures  of  the  remaining  tower;  which, 
together  with  the  vast  Dfiass  of  light  that  illuminated  the 
bulk  of  this  stupendous  ruin,  form  together  a  scene  of 
awful  and  magnificent  destruction  that  surpasses  the  power 
of  description,  and  which  must  be  seen  to  be  conceived,—' 
Happily  no  lives  were  lost." 

This  unfortunate  accident  happened  by  means  of  some 
bricklayers,  who,  in  digging  a  vault,  peinefrated  below  the 
base  of  two  of  the  columns  which  supported  the  middle 
aisle ;  the  whole  of  which,  with  the  roof  of  the  south  aisle, 
had  fallen.  The  north  aisle,  chancel,  and  tower,  re- 
mained; the  monuments  were  uninjured;  but  the  beautiful 
gallery  in  front  of  the  organ  was  nearly  destroyed.  The  organ 
itself,  however,  remained  unhurt^  as  was  the  king^s  arms,  a 
much  admired  painting,  by  the  late  eminent  artist,  Mr. 
Johnson*. 

The  church  has  been  since  repaired  in  a  handsome  manner^ 
and  is  now  a  very  neat  and  commodious  building. 

The  parish  enjoys  several  charities;  the  donation  of  some 
of  which  the  parishioners  themselves  know  not,  as  the  re- 
cords and  writings  of  them  were  destroyed  in  the  dreadfuf 
times  of  Charles  I.  when  the  nation  was  in  a  state  of  in- 
ternal confusion. 

The  royal  free  school,  was  founded  by  king  Edward  the 
Sixth,  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  by  patent  under  the 
great  seal  of  the  kingdom,  dated  the  twenty-fourth  day  of 
March,  1552.  This  princely  foundation  was  obtained 
through  the  petition  of  Sir  William  Petre,  knt.  one  of  hi& 
majesty's  principal  secretaries  of  state ;  Sir  Walter  Mild, 
may,  knt.  one  of  the  general  supervisors  of  the  court  of 
augmentations;  Sir  Herjry  Tyrrell,  knt,  and  Thomas  Mild- 
may,  Esq.  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  Chelmsford  and  Moul- 
sham,  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  ^^  the  Free  Grammar 
School  of  king  £dward  the  Sixth,  for  the  instruction  of 
youth  in  grammar  learning,  under  the  care  and  inspection 
•f  a  schoolmaster  and  usher."    It  was  liberally  endowed 

*  Europ.  Mag.  Feb.  p.  145. 
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by  the  aboTementioned  monarch,  with  Hiirs  chantry  in 
Great  Badow ;  Stonehouse  ditto,  in  East  Tilbury ;  Cort« 
wyke  Marsh,  in  West  Tilbury  ;  Plumborough  Marsh,  in 
Soutbminster ;  Barries  *and  Squite  Crofts,  in  Hatfield  Pe- 
vereK 

Out  of  these  are  paid  yearly  forty  shillings  and  eight- 
pence  to  the  poor  of  Great  Badow  for  ever :  and  seven 
shillings  and  ten-pence  to  the  Court  of  Augmentations. 

Edward  made  them  a  body  corporate  and  politic  for  ever 
by  the  name  of  *^  the  Governors  of  the  Possessions,  Re- 
Tenues,  and  Goods  of  the  Free  School  of  king  Edward  in 
tlie  parish  of  Chelmesforde.*'  They  have  a  large  seal  of 
brass,  on  which  is  curiously  engraven  a  rose,  after  the 
manner  of  the  seal  of  the  Privy  Council*  Round  the  edge 
itf  it  is  the  following  inscription  in  capitals: 

COE.  SIGILL.  GUB.  POSS.  REV.  E.  BONOR.  UB. 
SCHO.  GRAM.  REG.  EDRI  Vlth  IN  CHELMSFORD  IN 
COM'  ESSEX* 

The  four  gentlemen  who  were  the  chief  instruments  of 
this  school  being  erected,  were  appointed  primary  gover- 
nors for  life,  and  in  their  respective  families  was  settled  the 
future  government  of  it.  Upon  the  decease  of  either  of 
the  governors,  his  heir  male  was  to  be  chosen ;  but  if  there 
was  none  such,  the  governors,  or  major  part  of  them,  were 
to^make  choice  of  a  proper  person  bearing  the  estate  of  a 
knight,  whose  family  was  resident,  and  whose  connections 
were  chiefly  in  the  county.  And  if  it  so  happened  that 
all  the  governors  died  without  male  issue,  his  majesty 
granted  power  to  the  bishop  of  London  to  nominate  and 
appoint  four  others,  according  to  his  discretion,  in  their 
room,  bearing  the  order  of  knights. 

The  present  school  was  erected  by  Sir  John  Tyrrell,  bart. 
who  was  at  that  time  acting  governor.  He  purchased  great 
part  of  the  yard,  gardens,  &c.  belonging  to  the  George 
Inn,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  inn  itself,  which  he 
converted  into  a  house  for  the  head  master,  &c.  The 
fcbool  room  was  improved  by  lord  Fitzwalter,  and  other 

II  h  ;2  subsequent 
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•ubsequent  trustees, . and  is  lofty  and  spacious.  The.rac^ 
oallsi  concerts,  tjic,  have  occasionally  been  held  in  it. 

The  town  has  also  the  advantage  of  two  other  charity 
schools.  One  founded  in  1713,  for  fifty  boys;  the  other 
in  1714,  for  twenty  girls. 

Adjoining  to  the  charity  school  are  three  almshouses,  ap« 
propriated  for  decayed  families;  and  close  to  them  are  two 
other  little  brick  dwellings,  the  use  of  which  will  be  under- 
stood by  the  inscription  on  free  stone  in  the  centre: 

Srected  A^ao  1731  with  money  arising  by  sale  of  a  barn  givea 
py  William  Davy  Anno  1520  to  the  poore  of  Cbelnisford,  who 
prdunM  the  profits  should  be  laid  out  for  Wood,  &Ct  to  be  dis« 
jtributed  to  the  poore  at  Christmas  yearly,  and  the  rei^t  of  these 
two  tenements  are  to  be  applied  to  that  purpose:  Mr* Baron 
Comyns  giving  part  of  this  ground  to  build  upon. 

Over  the  door  of  the  workhouse  is  a  stone  tabte,  stating 

9 

The  Right  Honorable  Charles  Lord  Fitzwalter,  and  ^e  other 
iohabitants  of  the  parish  of  Chelmsford  with  the  general  consent, 
ordered  this  workhouse  to  be  built  for  the  better  maintenance  of 
ikhe  poor  of  the  aforesaid  parish  MDCCXVI. 

In  the  parish  of  Chelmford  are  the  manors  of  Bishop^f 
Dall  apd  Moulsham  ;  and  a  part  of  Bekeswell. 

Bishop*8  Hail  is  a  manor  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the 
)^isbops  of  London,  at  which  time  it  had  the  appellation  of 
ph^lmsford  Manor,  alias  Bishop's  Hall,  It  continued  vested 
10  them,  together  with  the  town,  till  the  year  1545,  when 
bishop  Bonner  granted  it,  with  all  its  privileges,  together 
Yfit}i  the  advowson  of  the  living,  to  king  Henry  the  Eighth, 
^is  heirs  and  successors,  for  ever.  Tiiis  grant  was  con^ 
firmed  by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Paul's.  It  continued 
in  the  crowp  till  1563,  when  queen  Elizabeth,  on  the  94th 
day  of  July,  gave  a  grant  of  it,  with  all  the  rights  and 
appurtenances  thereof,  together  with  the  n^ansion  house,  &c« 
unto  Thomas  Mildmay,  Esq.  and  his  heirs  for  ever.t 

Tbcro 

*  The  following  antique  description  of  this  manor,  &c.  is  copied  from 
SB  old  survey  of  it,  compiled  at  the  court  leet  and  court  baron  holden  for 

Sir 
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There  are  some  abbey  lands  in  this  parish,  as  appears 
from  a  licence  granted  to  Phillip  de  Aungre,  and  Alice  hia 
wife^  by  Edward  the  Third,  in  the  year  13489  empower- 
ing them  thereby  to  give  to  the  custos,  and  chaplains  of  tbo 
guild  at  the  altar  of  St.  Mary  de  Thele,  in  the  county  of 
Hertford,  and  their  successors  for  ever,  twenty-six  acre^ 
of  arable,  one  of  meadow,  and  five  of  pasture ;  together 
with  three  messuages,  all  lying  and  being  in  the  parishes  of 
Chelmsford  and  Broomfield.  But  upon  a  representation  (^ 
mismanagement  an4  other  gross  behaviour  in  this  chantrj 

Sir  Thomas  Mildmay,  knt.  on  the  23d  day  of  June,  1591.  The  book 
from  whenee  it  was  taken  is  10  the  possession  of  the  lale  Sir  Wlillam 
Mildmay,  bart 

'^  Ch^mersfordfi  is  one  andent  goodly  manor  scituate  in  the  heart  of 
the  county  of  £ssex«  in  good  and  wholsom  air,  conveniently  and  well 
boused,  and  well  built  for  timber  and  tile.  The  chief  manor  house  was  tq 
the  time  of  king  Edward  the  thirde  brent  and  wasted  with  fire ;  and  be- 
fore  that  time  it  seemed  to  have  been  some  ancient  barony.  This  manor 
hath  very  fair  demesne  lands,  woods,  and  wastes,  and  also  a  great  ser* 
vice,  more  than  two  hundred  tenants,  that  hold  of  the  same  manor  their 
lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  by  reasonable  rents,  customs,  and 
services :  of  which  number  above  thirty  are  noblemen,  knights,  esquires^ 
and  gentlemen  of  good  countenance.  Within  this  manor,  upon  parcel 
of  the  same,  upon  the  common  road  "^ray,  is  situate  the  town  of  Chelmes- 
ford,  sometime  written  the  burrowe  of  Ciielmesford,  well  situated,  with 
more  than  three  hundred  habitations,  divers  of  them  seemly  for  gentle* 
men,  many  fair  inns,  and  the  residue  of  the  same  habitations  for  vie- 
tjiallers  and  artificers  of  city  like  buildings,  and  are  all  holden  of  the  said 
manor  of  Chelmesforde,  mediately  or  immediately,  by  reasonable  rents^ 
customs  and  services.  This  town  is  called  the  Shire  town,  not  only  by 
the  statute  of  11  of  king  Henry  the  VII.  for  the  custody  of  weights  and 
measures,  but  so  reputed  and  taken  long  time  before  by  the  keeping  of  all 
assizes  and  sessions  of  the  peace,  and  many  other  certifications  of  the  in- 
quisttiofis  there.  It  is  also  a  great  thorough-fare,  and  market  town  weekly 
upon  the  Fridaye. 

''  In  the  upper  face  of  which  town-shipe  is  situated  the  parbh  churcli 
of  the  same  town,  a  goodly,  seemly  and  large  building  of  stone,  co« 
vpred  wXk  lesd,  m^  for  the  receipt  of  two  thousand  people,  or  more« 
And  in  the  steeple  is  a  conv^ient  ring  of  four  bells.  Not  far  distant 
from  which  parish  church  is  pne  other  fair  building,  called  the  Market* 
crass,  or  Sessioo-h9U8e:  4nd  there  was  theu  the  omiuon  goal.' 
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to  William  bishop  of  London,  sole  patroti  of  this  collegt 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  he  requested  that  mor 
narch  to  grant  to  John  Howeden,  clerk,  then  custos 
thereof,  power  of  transferring  the  lands  and  impropria- 
tions in  Essex  and  elsewhere,  unto  Henry  Hoddesden,  prior 
of  the  hospital  of  Elsing  Spital,  London. 

In  the  year  1765  a  proposal  was  made  to  make  the  river 
Chelmer  navigable  from  Moulsham  Bridge  to  the  port  of 
BlaldoD,  An  act  of  parliament  was  obtained  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  a  certain  number  of  commissioners  was  appointed 
to  see  it  carried  into  execution.  But  the  opposition  set  on 
fo0t  by  the  inhabitants,  and  the  supporters  of  the  borough 
of  Msildon,  on  account  of  its  being  thought  injurious  to 
that  town,  totally  set  aside  the  plan,  by  which  the  town 
of  Chelmsford  was  deprived  of  a  navigable  river,  and  the 
interior  country,  for  upwards  of  twenty  miles,  lost  many 
advantages  which  it  would  certainly  have  derived  had  thQ 
proposed  improvement  taken  place^ 

We  cannot  quit  Chelmsford  without  giving  some  account 
of  a  dreadful  calamity  which  occurred  there  in  the  year 
1804,  extracted  from  an  interesting  painphlet  published 
at  the  time,  denominated 

jl  general  and  circumstantial  Account  of  the  truly  melancholy  and 
dreadful  Fire,  that  happened  at  Chelmsford,  in  Essexy  on 
Monday y  October  ^%,  1804;  by  xshich  thirteen  Hanoverian 
Soldiers  fell  a  Sacrifice. 

<'  About  two  o'clock  on  the  ^d  of  October,  1804,  a  party 
of  afflicted  and  distressed  HanoTerian  subjects  of  our  most  gra. 
cioas  sorercign's  dominions,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  who  had  escaped  from  the  cruelty  of  the  French,  and 
wereentercd  as  recruits  for  his  majesty's  German  legion,  marched , 
into  the  town  as  far  as  the  Spotted  Dog  in  the  Back  Street,  where 
it  was  intended  they  should  take  up  their  night's  lodging.  About 
seventy  of  them  very  early  in  the  evening  retired  to  the  stable 
assigned  them ;  happy  in  the  possession  of  so  humble  a  shed,  after 
the  fatigue  they  had  suffered  from  their  march,  a  bed  of  stra^ 
was  to  them  a  luxury,  which,  when  the  ostler  brought,  he  re» 
niarked  they  lay  very  ^<  snug :"  this  expression  th«y  were  much 
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plesksed  with,   and,  in  their  imperfect  manner,  repeated  snug! 
snug!  which  was  echoed  by  them  all.     He  then  left  them,  and, 
by  some  means  which  cannot  be  accounted  for,  about  half  att 
hour  after,  part  of  either  the  building  or  fodder  was  percelTed 
by  them  to  be  on  fire ;  the  alarm  was  instantly  given  by  one  of 
the  HanoTerians,  who  ran  out  into  the  yard  for  assistance.     Tht 
ostler,  and  Mr.  Pearson,  jon.  immediately  repaired  to  the  placa 
with  pails  of  water,  and  it  was  quickly  extinguished.     After  thii 
this  they  all  lay  down  again ;  but  a  poor  woman,  one  of  their 
wives,  whose  head  was  near  the  part  where  the  fire  had  beem 
quenched,  found  herself  so  uneasy  and  restless  from  the  fright 
she  had  experienced,  that  she  was  unable  to  sleep,  and  deter- 
mined  to  get  up,  which,  upon  attempting,  she  discovered  another 
part  of  the  premises  in  flames.     All  were,  of  course,  immedl« 
ately  aroused  from  their  slumbers ;  and,  in  their  first  considenu 
tion  to  sare  thcmscWes  (from  the  horrid  fate  that  appeared  to 
await  them),  rushed  to  the  door,  but  found  it  latched  on  the  out* 
side,  and  not  being  used  to  that  kind  of  fastening  (which  openi 
by  putting  the  finger  through  a  hole,  and  lifting  it  up),  or  for* 
getting  the  method  in  their  fright,  were  unable  to  extricate  them* 
selves  from  their  dreadful  situation.     In  this  state  their  feelings 
can  be  better  imagined  than  described ;  all  that  were  in  the  stable 
would  incTitably  have  perished,  had  it  not  been  for  the  timely  in- 
terference of  their  corporal,  who  was  at  supper  in  a  room  of  the 
Spotted  Dog;  and,  upon  the  alarm  of  Jire  being  given,  instantly 
rushed  down  the  yard  to  rescue  them,  but  hearing  their  cries  and 
^^gglcs  at  the  door,  his  terror  and  confusion,  for  some  time^ 
disabled  him,  and  prercnted  his  efforts  to  open  it,  which  he,  at 
last,  happily  succeeded  in,  by  the  assistance  of  his  sword,  and 
thus  fortunately  saved  fifty-eight  of  his  fellow-creatures  (from  a 
/o/e,  the  very  idea  of  which  every  one  must  shudder  at,)  who 
would,  otherwise,  all  have  fell  victims !  The  instant  iht  door  wag 
hurst  the  poor  unfortunate  creatures  flew  out,  many  of  them  en* 
veloped  in  flames,  running  about  in  the  most  distracted  and  tor- 
tured state;  others,  imagining  they  should  share  the  same  fate^ 
still  followed  them,  but  knew  not  where  to  fly,  imploring  protec* 
tion  with  looks  the  most  piteous  and  afflicting. 

^^  By  the  opening  of  the  door  a  current  of  air  was  admitted^ 
when  the  fire  burst  forth  with  the  greatest  violence  and  rapidity, 
spreading  so  quick  that  it  threatened  the  adjacent  houses  with  im. 
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ttiedkte  %tkd  berltable  destruction ;  and,  in  a  yery  sliort  time,  the 
eyes  of  the  beholders  could  compass  nothing  but  a  vast  sheet  of  flames 
which  had  an  eflfbct  amazingly  grand  and  awful.  In  a  moment  the 
alarm  was  spread  through  the  town ;  the  drums  beat  to  arms ;  the 
volunteers,  with  an  exertion  and  promptitude  that  did  them  honour, 
were  instantly  on  the  spot  to  assist,  together  with  the  soldiers 
from  the  garrison,  who  rushed  down  from  the  barracks  with  the 
greatest  alacrity ;  and  the  inhabitants  almost  instinctifely  has* 
tened  to  the  relief  of  they  knew  not  whom  or  what,  but  by  foU 
lowing  the  direction  of  the  fire,  which  had  a  tremendous  appear* 
ance  oyer  the  tops  of  the  houses,  and  which,  in  spite  of  the  stre. 
nuous  exertions  of  all  present,  gained  ground,  and  continued  to 
itige  with  incredible  fury,  from  the  quantity  of  straw  contained 
in  the  stable,  and  parts  adjacent.  The  engines  were  soon  ready^ 
but  for  sometime  were  totally  unable  to  repress  the  progress  of  the 
dcTOuring  element. 

^^  Captain  Turner,  of  the  royal  engineers,  blessed  with  a  truly 
philanthropic  spirit,  and  most  humane  disposition,  hurried  to 
offer  his  assistance  during  this  dreadful  calamity ;  but  the  fire  had 
now  caught  the  next  stable,  where  another  scene  of  misery  and 
distress  was  witnessed,  several  horses  belonging  to  the  royal  wag« 
gon  train  were  obserred  struggling  to  get  out  of  the  stable;  and, 
when  the  heat  reached  them,  kicked  and  tore  up  the  ground  with 
their  feet,  till  exhausted  and  writhing  in  all  the  agonies  of  death, 
they  dropped  down,  and  groaned ;  then  started  up  again :  their 
tortures  now  were  too  acute  to  contend  with ;  they  gare  one 
more  bitter  groan,  started  upon  their  legs,  dropped  down,  and 
expired!  In  the  mean  while,  the  men  who  had  escaped  (but  in  a 
manner  too  dreadful  to  describe)  ran  about  the  streets,  their  Tery 
flesh  quirering  with  anguish  ;  one  of  them  went  into  Mr.  Wee* 
den's,  a  shoemaker,  in  the  Back  Street,  in  this  horrid  state,  and 
sat  himself  down  in  a  chair ;  the  only  way  in  which  he  could  ex. 
press  his  tortures  was  in  his  broken  language — ^^  bumtf  !  burny  /" 
bis  inability  to  speak  in  ours  must  have  been  still  more  affecting. 
After  sitting  a  few  minutes,  he,  with  some  difficulty,  tore  him* 
self  from  the  chair  (to  which  his  yery  flesh  adhered),  ran  again 
distractedly  into  the  street,  and  sat  hin^self  down  upOn  a  step. 
Here  he  was  discoTercd  by  a  soldier,  and  from  thence  led  to  bri* 
gade-major  Roberts,  of  the  regimental  stafl^;  who  had  the  poor 
creature  conveyed  to  his  owti  lod|iDgs,  put  Into  his  own  bed;  an'd- 
5  tfery 
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■«Tery  cmre  and  attention  paid  him  which  a  feeling  heart  could  de- 
:!fise,  and  which  haman  assistance  could  afford.  The  major  that 
night  most  charitably  resigned  his  bed ;  to  preserve  the  unfortu- 
nate man's  life  was  of  no  aTail ;  for^  after  lingering  in  all  the 
aiserable  tortures  of  the  most  shockiug  death  till  the  following 
mornings  he  was  happily  released  from  his  sufferings. 

<<  About  twelve  o'clock,  by  the  assistance  of  the  engines^  and 
the  united  efforts  of  the  soldiers  and  inhabitants,  the  flames  were 
.nearly  got  under,  and  the  fears  of  those  most  contiguous  to  the 
•pot  had  subsided*     When  the  labourers  began  to  clear  away  the 
rubbish,  what  must  have  been  that  man*s  feeliogs  who  first  turned 
up  the  hot  and  mangled  limb  of  a  human  being  ?   And  this  pierc- 
ing sight,  followed  by  the  remains  of  eleven  more!  This  addi* 
.tion  to  the  calamity  of  the  last  evening,  struck  such  a  visiblt 
horror,  confusion,  and  agitation  in  the  souls  of  the  inhabitants^ 
•that  they  were  unfit  for  businesJi  the  whole  day, 

<'  The  fragments  of  the  dissevered  and  mutilated  bodies,  scarce 
retaining  the  feature  or  form  of  human  beings,  were  conveyed 
ja  litters  to  the  adjoining  outhouse,  and  presented  a  shocking 
spectacle.  One  of  these  miserable  wretches  was  found  fixt  in  the 
act  of  praying,  with  his  hands ,  clasped  together,  and  his  head 
lifted  up,  in  the  posture  of  imploring  assistance  from  Heaven ;  it 
is  supposed  he  sat  down  .igainst  a  wall,  and  resigned  himself  to 
the  fate  that  awaited  him. 

<^  On  Wednesday  morning  the  coroner's  inquest  was  taken  on 
the  bodies,  and  brought  in  their  verdict — Accidental  Death. 
After  the  coroner's  inquest,  preparations  were  made  for  their  in- 
terment; many  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  town,  animated  by  the 
jnost  humane  sentimenti,  had  determined  to  follow  their  remains 
to  the  grave.  An  express  was  immediately  sent  off  to  his  royal 
highness  the  duke  of  york,  who  evinced  the  greatest  concern  for 
their  unhappy  fate,  and,  at  the  same  time,  testified  his  regard  for 
their  loyalty^  by  directing  the  funeral  to  be  attended  with  every 
jnark  of  his  and  the  country's  concern,  by  the  attendance  of  the 
:Whole  garrison. 

<^  On  Friday  morning  about  ten  o'clock  the  garrbon,  the  vo« 
lantee^,  and  the  poor  remaining  Hanoverians,  were  in  readiness 
to  attend.  Soldiers  were  stationed  from  the  Ship  Inn  to  the 
jshurch  gates,  and  formed  a  double  line  for  the  procession  to  pass 
.    Vol.  YI.    No.  13^.  I  i  through 
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ttiMgli  WKimt  faterrupiion  i  every  cftre  b^&g  flras  tucm  1i6 
mtke  it  m  velema  as  possible,  a  Ilttie  after  twelve  •'dedL  H  begMl 
to  mo^  Ift  tte  feflowfBg  order  :— 

^  A  fieM  ^ifBeer  ott  horseback.  CaptuiTs  guard,  from  tiii 
fortjr.8eeoBd  Higktaad  regtment,  arms  reversed.  Buids  of  the 
Pturham  aad  Sarrey  icgimeets ;  drums  mofled.  The  clerg3rmaii 
in  Ub  derfeid  ro^es.  Undertaker  aad  assistants.  The  ttitteeii 
eoAm,  ooaUdniag  tiie  mangled  bodies  of  the  deceased,  singly  bom 
%y  ^Bkt  waggon  trmin,  nad  covered  with  handsome  paHs,  wp^ 
ported  by  their  Hanoverian  comrades.  Two  HanoveriaBS  in 
doaks  as  chief  menmers*  The  remaining  Hanoterians,  idmnt 
#ne  hmidred,  Ihree  alineast.  Messrs.  Chalk|  Stanes,  and  Ketham, 
ngents  far  ^  three  prindpai  ire  olBces,  as  moamers  for  die 
town.  The  privntes  of  Ae  Loyal  Chelmsford  V^rfanteers,  PrU 
VMles  from  the  brigades  of  all  the  regiments  from  the  garrison. 
Non-commissioned  and  commissioners  officers  from  the  whdhl 
brought  np the  rear  in  die  following  order:  Corporab  and  Ser- 
jeants. Reghnentat  wtaff  in  military  order.  Royal  engbMenu 
Lientennnts  and  captains.  Majors.  Lientenant^olonels.  Go* 
lonelB«  Biigadier*general  Ramsey^  and  majoNgeiierai  Beck* 
with,  -dosed  tlie  Impressive  scene! 

«  When  the  procession  had  nearly  arrived  at  the  dknrch  gntes^ 
ihe  firing  pnrty  fell  bnck|  end  received  it  in  mourning  position, 
with  reclined  heads,  aad  reversed  arms,  ranged  on  each  side  fot 
the  procession  to  pass ;  dm  dei^g3rman  preeediag  them)  begnn  the 
rnwfdi  ceremony:—^  I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life,  saith 
the  Lord ;  whosoever  Ihreth  and  believeth  in  me  shall  never  die.*' 
When  the  wliole  were  in  the  church  (into  which  they  were  re* 
ceived  witii  a  sotemn  dirge  on  the  organ),  the  coffins  being  ar^ 
ranged,'  the  hnrial  service  was  read,  in  a  very  impressive  man* 
ner,  by  the  rev.  S.  Bennet ;  at  that  beaodfal,  sublime,  and  pa* 
thetic  passage,  **  and  the  trumpet  akaU  soundy  mndtk€  demd  stelt 
be  mfmtf,"  a  panse  in  the  sentence  prepared  the  ear  for  a 
grand  flonrisli  on  thetrampet^stop  of  the  organ,  prodncing  n 
divine  and  impressive  effect  that  thrilled  to  the  veiy  heart  Hill 
was  a  happy  thought  of  Dr.  Emerson's  (who  that  day  performed 
In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Reed);  and,  to  do  liim  ja^ice^  It  was 
most  charmingly  executed. 

<<  A  disconiee  was  delivered  (after  the  service  for  thn  ahnidii)^ 
%y  way  of  sermon,  with  groat  paMios,  and  very  appiapitgta  to 
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the  noarnftil  erest.    We  trust  it  proved  an  iastmctife  lessm  to 
All  preseot     After  Mr.  Benoet  bad  fioished  lus  excellent  dis. 
touKse,  the  soldiers  were  again  drawn  up  in  the  cbarehyard,  un- 
der the  superior  judgment  and  command  of  major  .general  Bedu 
with,  to  witness  the  final  scene.     The  most  profound  silence  en- 
sued,  and  not  a  voice  was  heard  through  the  remaining  part  of 
the  painfal  ceremony,  but  the  clergyman's  and  clerk's— ^^  Man 
that  is  bom  of  a  wDman  hath  but  a  short  time  to  lire,  and  is  full 
of  misery;   he  cometh  up,  and  is  cut  down  like  a  flower;  he 
fleetb,  as  it  were,  a  shadow,  and  nerer  continueth  in  one  stay.** 
The  last  rites  were  paid,  and  their  ashes  consigned  to  the  earthy 
*'  In  hopes  of  resurrection  to  eternal  life." 

^'  The  distingubhed  and  brare  forty^econd  Highland  regiment 
then  fired  three  rollies  orer  the  grare,  which  was  dug  sufB« 
dently  large  and  deep  to  receire  the  whole  thirteen  coffins. 
Numbers  flocked  to  take  a  farewell  look ;  Nature  demanded  her 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  their  hapless  fates,  which  was  paid  ei- 
ther by  an  expression  of  genuine  compassion,  a  tender  tear,  or  a 
heafingsigh!'** 

Writtlb, 

*  We  hare  been  favoured  with  a  letter  from  our  correspondent,  Mr. 
Clay*  containing  an  account  of  a  second  calamity  of  the  same  nature  at 
Chelmsfbrd,  which  we  shall  deliver  in  his  own  words: 

**  The  latter  fire  began  on  Saturday  the  19th  of  March,  1808;  and 
although  not  attended  with  so  extended  a  train  of  human  sacrifices,  it  was 
in  other  respects  much  more  distressing  and  calamitous,  having  ravaged  a 
considerable  part  of  this  flourishing  town.    The  fire  was  first  discovered 
at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Smith,  (the  front  house  in  the  Middle  Row),  and 
increased  with  such  fury,  as  to  preclude  any  retreat  except  by  leaping  out 
of  the  upper  windows,  a  height  of  thirty  feet,  where  Miss  Wilkinson  and 
Miss  Williams  were  imploring  assistance  with  the  most  dreadful  shrieks. 
Miss  Wilkinson  first  attempted  to  leap,  and  striking  her  head  against  the 
sash  frame,  received  a  shocking  contusion.    Miss  Williams,  in  dropping 
fixHn  the  same  window,  received  a  dangerous  wound  on  the  head,  and 
was  taken  up  apparently  lifeless ;  but  I  am  happy  to  say  these  two  young 
ladies  were  perfectly  recovered.    Mrs.  Smith  appeared  at  her  own  room 
window,  with  her  niece  about  seven  years  old ;  and  Mr.  Henry  Guy,  with 
laudable  resolution,    ascended  the  ladder  which  had  been  previously 
placed  to  the  window,  received  the  child  from  Mrs.  S.  and  conveyed  her 
ta  Mr.  WestlQr*s.    In  the  interim.  Miss  Woolmer  and  Miss  Eve,  who 
kid  slept  in  the  atticsj  ran  down  to  that  room  from  whence  the  other  two 
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Whittle,  lies  westward  of  Chelmsford.  The  parish 
is  computed  in  circumference  to  be  fifty-two  miles;  upon 
which  account  it  is  generally  allowed  to  be  the  largest  in 
the  whole  county.  It  is  subject  to  no  visitation ;  and 
formerly  was  supposed  to  be  a  place  of  peculiar  jurisdie-* 
diction ;  till  the  inhabitants  refusing  obedience  to  the  sum- 
mons of  the  sheriff  at  the  assizes  and  quarter  sessions,  to 
attend  upon  juries,  en  enquiry  was  made  into  their  right ; 
which,  appearing  to  have  scarce  any  other  foundation  than 
that  of  custom,^  it  was  quashed ;  and  ever  since,  the  pa- 
rishioners have  served  offices  in  common  with  the  other  pa- 
rishes. A  charter  for  an  annual  fair  on  the  Monday  in 
Whitsun  week,  and  on  the  10th  day  of  October,  is  scarcely 
attended  to  by  the  inhabitants,  though  no  town  in  England 
could  better  accommodate  cattle  of  every  kind,  there 
being  a  great  quantity  of  waste  land  on  Writtle  Green, 
Newney  Green,  Oxney  Green,  Cooksmill  Green,  Hedney 
and  Radley  Greens,  besides  Highwood  Common :  the  fair 
on  Whit  Monday  affords  only  a  shattered  booth  or  two, 
stored  with  gingerbread  or  children's  toys:  that  on  the  10th 
of  October  has  been  laid  aside  ever  since  the  year  1752. 

"  Before  a  bridge  was  built  over  the  river  at  Chelmsford, 
(sfiys  Mr.  Mqrant)  the  public  road  to  Braintree,  and  se- 
veral other  places  in  the  north  and  nprthrcast  p^rts  qf  this 
county  to  London,  led  through  Writtle;  for  the  grei^test 

young  ladies  had  j\^st  esc^p^,  vfhxch,  being  now  ei^veloped  in  fls^mes* 
precluded  their  retreat.  WhUst  Mr.  Guy  was  receiving  the  child,  he 
heard  Miss  Woolmer,  calling  to  hini  in  lamentable  accents,  "  Gay, 
Guy,  for  God's  sake  come!" — but  before  he  could  return  the  young 
)adies  were  precipitated  into  the  burning  gulpji  below  !  Mrs.  Smith  only 
remained,  who  being  a  h^yy  woman,  fell  from  the  arms  of  htm  who  at- 
tempted to  save  her,  into  the  street.  She  was  taken  to  the  house  of  a  par- 
ticular friend,  where  she  lingered  ^  nuserable  object  till  the  Saturday 
following. 

"  "^I  bus  have  seventeen  fellow  creatures  been  involved  in  destruction 
by  fire  within  the  compass  of  one  hundred  ytirds,  and  in  the  shoAl  ta^ce 
of  four  years  f 

"  I  am.  Sir,  your's,  &c. 

"  EDWARD  CXJi^Y,  Jmb,- 

foLCUESTER,  July  5,  1800. 

part 
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p«t  of  the  winter,  all  carriajres,  and  even  horsemen,  tnu 
Telling  to  Ipswich  or  Harwich,  were  obliged  to  go  that 
way,  the  ford  (Chelmsford)  not  being  at  that  place  in  those 
times  passable  without  great  danger."  The  soil  in  this  parish 
rather  warmer  than  in  some  of  the  neighbouring  ones,  and 
general  produces  excellent  wheat.  "^ 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  out  of  the  green,  on  the  lefib 
hand  side  of  the  road  leading  to  Chelmsford,  a  palace  was 
built  in  the  year  1211,  by  king  John  *;  some  of  the  foun- 
dations were  a  few  years  hince,  dug  out  of  the  ground:  the 
buildings  are  supposed  to  have  covered  an  acre  of  ground, 
surrounded  by  a  deep  mote. 

'  This  extensive  lordship,  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, belonged  to  earl  Harold,  ^ho  succeeded  that  mo- 
fiarch  in  the  government  of  the  kingdom.  At  the  general 
survey  it  was  held  as  the  king's  fee. 

The  court  baron  is  kept  in  the  farm  called  the  Lordship; 
but  the  court  leet  is  held  at  Green  Bury,  or  Little  Green, 
upon  Trinity  Tuesday.  The  market  place  formerly  stoo4 
near  it ;  but  is  now  pulled  down. 

The  manor,  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  the  Third,  was 
the  property  of  Phillip  de  Albini,  and  after  him,  of  Wil- 
liam Long  Esped,  earl  of  Salisbury.  In  the  fourteenth 
year  of  this  monarch's  reign,  it  was  held  by  the  bishop 
of  Chichester,  lord  chancellor  of  England ;  at  whose  de^ 
cease  his  sister  enjoyed  it.  After  having  been  in  the  posses- 
sion of  divers  families,  it  became  part  of  the  estate  of 
Thomas  of  Woodstock,  earl  of  Buckingham,  Essex,  and 
Northampton,  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  high  constable  of 
England  ;  and  continued  in  his  family  till  queen  Mary,  in 
1553,  granted  Writtle.  among  other  estates,  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Petre,  knt.  in  which  family  it  still  remains. 

There  were  formerly  in  this  parish  of  Writtle,  two  parks; 
one  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  King's,  or  Writtle 
Parkf,    towards  Ingatestone,   and  is  very   extensive  and 

*  Stoves  Annals. 

i*  Artumg  the  records  in  the  Exchequer  office  there  is  a  perambula- 
tioa  of  a  forest,,  in  this  parish,  which  belonged  to  king  Edward  the  First. 

pleasant. 
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pkasant.  The  mansioni  iiow  occupied  by  Miss  Ni|i^!i#iii^ 
gate,  is  ornamented  by  very  pleasant  gardens.  The  other 
park  was  called  Koastly,  or  Osterly  Park ;  the  old  oam^ 
was  Horsfrith  ;  but  it  lias  been  disparked. 

The  lordship  of  Writtle,  has  at  varions  timesibeen  par. 
celled  out  into  the  following  nine  manors;  Rolston^s,  Shake* 
stone's,  Fidler*s,  Targets,  Hasefs,  More  Hall,  or  Stand- 
lord's,  Bower's,  Bedel's  Hall,  and  Benedict  Otes. 

Rolston's  was  named  after  a  family  who  enjoyed  it,  sur* 
named  de  RoUestone.  in  the  year  1543  it  was  the  pro. 
perty  of  the  king,  and  held  at  Uie  rent  of  25^.  per  annum^ 
though  the  reputed  value  was  then  estimated  at  8/.  a  year. 
It  was  next  in  the  Astley  family :  of  whom  it  was  purchased 
by  William  Wiseman ;  and  from  him,  in  the  year  1657,  it 
fell  to  Elizabeth  Wiseman,  who  eight  years  afterwards  sold 
it  to  John  Adams;  whose  family  enjoyed  it  for  a  long 
period. 

Shakeston£'s  belonged  to  the  family  of  Astley ;  it  then 
came  to  those  of  Browne,  Rogers,  and  Plummer.  The  latter 
of  which  sold  it  to  Sir  John  Comyns,  knt. 

TuRGES,  was  formerly  the  seat  of  Ralph  NeviUe^  bisbop 
f>i  Chichester,  and  chancellor  of  England. 

MoABHALi.  belongs  to  Wadham  College,  Oxford. 

Bawers,  Burrowes,  or  Barrowes,  formerly  was  po&« 
aessed  by  the  Luckyn  family ;  was  next  *iD  that  o(  Brand, 
fod  now  belongs  to  Wadham  College. 

Bedel's  Hall*  was  held  at  the  tiine  of  the  general 
tmrey,  by  Robert  Gemon,  lord  of  Stansted  Montficfaet ; 
from  bis  family  it  passed  into  that  of  De  Veres^  earls  of 
Oxford ;  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  it  was  held  by 
William  Bedel,  gent,  and  from  his  family  it  passed  into  that 
of  Christopher  Glasscock,  clerl^,  who  was  upwards  of  forty 
yegrs  master  of  Felsted  school,  in  this  comity ;  it  has  since 
belonged  to  various  families. 

Benedict  Otes  took  its  n^me,  as  most  others  have  don^^ 
from  an  antient  possessor ,  and  originally  belonged  to  Mount* 
oey's  chantry. 

*  Formeriy  a  cran  stood  aft  the  meeting  of  the  tfactediATCat  wayi^ 
caHed  Be4el*i  Cross. 

The 
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The  ^Me  of  Gieat  WATXHHousSf  ia  tiities  of  very 
^gtmt  nuns,  is  sorroanded  by  water ;  and  the  passage  to  and 
fitHB  it  rendered  it  ia^MBsable  unless  in  a  boat.  In  Oo^ 
tober,  1762,  some  gentlemen  who  had  been  ber^  upon  a 
Visit  to  Samuel  Lewin,  Esq.  the  present  occupier,  and  hat 
Jtaid  only  a  few  hours  in  diverting  themselves  by  forming  a 
tittle  concert,  upon  their  return  very  narrowly  escaped 
perishing)  ia  attempting  to  pass  the  waters  in  their  car* 
fiages:  with  very  gireat  difficulty  some,  and  after  the  most 
imminent  danger  others  escaped ;  but  Mr.  Warrecker,  of 
Baddow,  a  gentleman  who  kept  in  the  coach,  was,  with  it 
and  the  horses,  carried  by  the  strength  of  the  stream,  and 
it  was  nearly  three  daya  before  either  be  or  ilie  ca^rriage  were 
taken  out.  Notwithstanding  its  situation,  the  lands  belong* 
log  to  it  are  ejtceedingly  fottile. 

Hooks*  Farm,  and  fifty  acres  of  land  in  Writtle,  were 
|rirveR  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hawkins,  September  10,  1500,  to 
William  Carpenter,  the  then  viCar,  and  others,  for  the  use 
^  such  poor  people  as  should  from  time  to  time,  dwell  iii 
six  almshouses  in  the  churchyard  of  Writtle;  continued 
down  by  feoffment,  by  the  three  or  four  survivors.  The 
tricar  and  churchwardens  to  place  or  displace  the  poor  peo-^ 
pie.  These,  and  five  other  almshouses  contiguous,  are  re^ 
^hred  at  the  charge  of  the  parishioners. 

In  the  middle  of  a  wood  called  Highwood  Quarter,  about 
four  miles  north-east  from  the  church,  was  a  hermitage ;  the 
founder  of  wliich  was  Robert,  a  monk:  king  Stephen,  at 
the  time  of  his  founding  it,  granted  not  only  the  necessary 
grottiuls,  but  also  whatever  wood  might  be  wanted  for  the 
building :  be  likewise  gave  the  founder  pasture  for  his  cattle^ 
and  greatly  assist^  in  the  undertaking.  From  Robert  it 
nent  to  the  abbot  and  monks  of  St.  John's,  at  Colchester  j 
who  had  several  additional  benefactions  and  assistances 
granted  them  by  king  Henry  the  Second.  However  it  fell 
a  Mcrifioe,  with  many  others,  to  king  Henry  the  Eighth. 

The  Church,  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  is  a  strong  build* 
ixngf  covered  with  lead ;  it  consists  of  a  body,  two  noble 
aisles^  and  bad  a  lofty  tower  of  ston6^  with  a  lanthorn  at 
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top^  and  in  the  tower,  eight  bells*.  In  the  year  1143,  thul 
church  atid  its  appurtenances  was  given  by  king  Stephen  to 
-the  monks  of  Bermondsey,  in  Surrey;  and  afterwards  by 
king  John  to  maintain  the  poor  in  the  hospital  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  at  Rome,  belonging  to  the  English;  which  being 
an  alien  foundation,  was  seized  by  the  crown:  in  1399, 
William  of  Wickham,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  founder 
of  New  College,  Oxford,  having  obtained  a  grant  of  this 
church,  settled  it  upon  the  warden  and  fellows,  who.  bav<( 
been  the  proprietors  of  the  rectory,  patrons  of  the  vi- 
carage, and  ordinaries  ever  since:  being  a  peculiar  juris- 
diction belonging  to  New  College,  it  is  subject  in  all  spi- 
ritual matters  to  sucb  commissary  as  is  constituted  by  the 
wardens  and  fellows  of  that  house;  for  which  reason  it  is 
exempt  from  all  episcopal  visitation. 

The  rectory  of  this  parish  is  a  manor,  called  The  Manor 
of  Romans  fee,  or  Rectoria  de  Writtle,  otherwise  Roman^ 
on  account  of  the  rectory^s  belonging  to  the  aforesaid  hos- 
pital at  Rome:  the  court  is  kept  at  the  parsonage  bouse^ 

♦  At  noon,  March  28, 1 808,  the  north-west  corner  of  the  venerable  tower 
of  VVrittle  church,  in  Essex,  which  had  shewn  for  sometime  past  evident 
marks  of  decay,  came  down  with  a  most  tremendous  crash.  The  remainder 
*^f  the  tower  having  lost  the  support  of  this  corner  and  its  buttresses,  opened 
to  the  eye  of  the  astouislicd  beholder  a  scene  which  imagination  alone  am 
form.  The  bells  were  seen  hanging  in  the  steeple,  suspended  in  the  shat* 
tered  and  momentary  crumbling  fragments  of  the  then  still  venerable 
pile ;  the  clock  revolved  in  an  unusual  manner ;  and  thus  rested  the  scene 
until  the  hour  of  twelve  at  night,  about  which  tune  the  north  part  of  the 
cast,  and  the  whole  of  the  west  side,  bent  to  the  hand  of  Time,  hurling 
in  its  course  the  bells  and  clock-work,  and  converted  \u  an  instant  that 
once  majestic  fabric  into  ruins.  The  jangling  of  the  bells  was  to  the  inha« 
.bitants  a  sure  token  of  its  total  destruction.  The  body  of  the  church* 
previous  to  that  moment,  had  received  no  damage;  but  a  part  of  the 
cast  side  falling  upon  the  roof,  forced  its  way  through  to  the  singing  gal* 
lery,  carrying  in  its  course  vast  sheets  of  lead,  the  weight  whereof,  and 
the  immense  force  of  the  stones  from  the  tower,  which  was  alx>ut  twenty- 
eight  yards  in  height,  dealt  destruction  in  their  course,  crushing  to  atoms 
•the  gallery  and  seats  beneath. 

.  The  humble  residents  of  a  cottage  near  the  church  very  reluctantly 
quitted  their  dwelling  ten  minutes  before  the fallof  the  ruins,  which  le- 
velled it  to  the  ground.   The  tower  has  beenlsince  substantially  rebuflt 

2  The 
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Tbe  rectory  and  vicarage  are  adjoiDing,  and  both  plea- 
santly situatekl  on  the  south  side  of  the  churchyard. 

This  parish,  not  only  on  account  of  its  extent,  but  of 
its  consequence  in  former  times,  as  well  as  on  that  of 
its  picturesque  situation,  has  been  the  residence  of  many 
wealthy  families;  on  which  account  the  church  is  sup- 
posed to  contain  more  marble  monuments  and  memorials 
than  other  throughout  the  county.  The  most  remark- 
able  IS  placed  agunst  the  wall  on  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel :  it  is  a  composition  of  several  kinds  of  marble,  and 
of  alabaster;  sixteen  feet  high,  and  six  broad.  Between 
two  pillars,  supporting  an  elegant  cornice,  is  seen  a  beau- 
tiful representation  of  an  angel,  with  the  strongest  ex- 
pression  of  sorrow  pictured  in  the  countenance :  in  the  left 
band  is  held  a  sickle;  and  the  right  hand  rests  upon  part  of 
tbe  cornice.     Over  the  head  is  a  nymbus,  upon  wbieh 

is  written : 

Sol  Justitiae* 
Translated  :^ 

The  Sun  of  Righteousness. 

Upon  part  of  the  cornice  this  line: 

Vos  estis  Dei  Agricultura. 
Ye  are  God*8  Husbandry. 

The  figure  stands  upright  upon  a  rock,   placed  upon 
neveral  wheatsheaves:  upon  the  rock  is  wrote; 

Petra  erat  X  P  S. 
That  rock  was  Christ. 

Upon  the  bands  of  the  wheatsheaves : 

Si  non  moriatur  non  rc?i?iscit. 
If  a  ^m  of  wheat  fall  not  into  the  ground  it  cometh  not  up  again. 

Beneath,  upon  a  small  ornament,  is  written: 

NosseTit,  fovet,  laTit,  coget,  reooTabit. 
He  who  hasplantedy  nourished^  and  expiated  for  usy  will  assemble 

and  restore  us. 

In  a  line  with  the  last  written,  upon  a  pillar  on  each  side: 

Messores  congregabunt. 
The  reapers  will  gather  us* 
VoIm  VI.    No.  132.  K  k  Under 
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Under  tbis  last  inscription  is  the  likeness  of  a  fan,  QscflTiff 
husbandry;  within  which,  upon  a  scroll,  is  a  Latin  in* 
soription,  thus  translated : 

In  memory  of  the  dead. 

John  Pfnchon  and  Dorothy  Weston,  once  one  flesh, 

Now  one  carease,  vfsdt  for,  in  this  tomb,  the  coming  of  Christ. 

They  lived  a  pattern  of  matchless  faith  towards  God; 

Of  mutual  harmony  to  one  another, 

And  reciprocal  lore  towards  men, 

If  yov  cannot  beUeve  this  on  the  word  ef  an  ineonsohible  soay 

Consult  the  nel^bourhood. 

In  the  mean  time  beware  uttering  any  harm  of  them. 

For  even  the  dead  ought  to  be  welf  spokei^  of. 

The  arms  of  this  famrly  are  carved,  painted,  and  gilt, 
within  the  resemblance  of  a  shovel  under  the  ian :  and  be- 
low them,  inlaid  in  brass,  in  three  small  tables  of  marble,, 
are  three  armorial  shields  of  the  same  family. 

On  each  side  this  monument,  close  to  the  pillars,  is  the 
representation  of  two  angels,  weeping.  They  are  cloathed 
as  servants  in  husbandry ;  and  the  monument  throughout 
is  decorated  with  all  the  different  implements  used  in  tha( 
profession. 

Against  the  same  wall,  another  monument  represents 
the  father  with  his  four  sons  on  one  side,  the  mother  and 
her  six  daughters  on  the  other,  all  in  postures  of  devotion. 
Over  their  heads,  on  a  plate  of  a  brass,  a  Latin  inscrip* 
tion,  the  substence  of  which  in  English  is: 

Do  you  think  this  man  dead !  It  cannot  be.  Death  is  the  pas.^ 
sage  to  life.  His  death  was  as  pleasing  to  God  as  his  life  had  been 
to  man.  As  he  loved,  so  was  he  beloved  by  all.  As  he  chose 
God  for,  so  God  chuses  him  for,  his  own.  He  ceased  to  be  a' 
man  as  he  grew  to  be  an  angel ;  and  he  relinquished  his  own  to 
remain  with  his  God. 

Underneath,  on  another  plate  of  brass,  is  engraved, 

Necre  unto  this  place  resteth  in  peace  the  body  of  Edward 
Eliott,  late  of  Newland,  in  the  countye  of  Essex,  Esq.  son  of 
John  Eliott,  of  Stratford,  in  the  countje  of  Hertforde.     He 

tDoLe 
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toolie  to  wyfe  Jane,  otie  of  tbe  daughters  of  James  Gedge,  son 
and  heire  of  Margaret  Gedge,  one  of  the  daughters  and  heires 
of  Thomas  Bardfield,  of  Shenfield,  in  the  countye  aforesajd;  bj 
whome  he  had  yssue  iiii  sonnes  and  ti  daughters,  whereof  he  left 
living  three  sonnes  and  fiTc  daughters.  They  lived  together  in 
siarried  estate  xxxTiii.  yeres,  and  he  deceased  the  xxii  day  of  De« 
cemb.  in  the  yere  of  owr  Lorde  1595,  ^tatis  su«  60. 

On  the  south  side  the  chancel  an  elegant  monument,  in 
memory  of  tbe  fight  honourable  Sir  John  Comyns,  knt. 
his  bast,  dressed  in  his  baron's  robes.  His  character  is  thus 
inscribed: 

Near  this  place  lies  interred,  the  body  of  that  great  and  good 
nao,  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Joux  Comtns,  knt.  late  Lord 
Chief  BaroB  of  his  Majesty's  Court  of  Exchequer.  Uniycrsallj 
esteemed  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  bench,  and 
ablest  lawyer  of  his  time;  who  departed  this  life  on  the  13th  day 
of  Norember,  1740,  aged  seyenty-three.  That  a  character  of  so 
mach  piety,  learning,  and  merit,  should  not  be  buried  in  oblU 
vion,  but  remain  a  shining  example  to  others,  this  monument  (out 
of  duty  and  gratitude)  was  humbly  erected  to  his  memory  by  his 
•ephew  and  heir  John  Comyns,  of  Ilylands,  esq.  1759. 

■  Cui  Pudor  &  Justitiaj  soror 

Incorrupta  Fides,  nudaque  Veritas, 
Quando  allum  invenient  parum.  * 

The  whole  of  the  workmanship  is  masterly,  and  the  de- 
sign of  the  artist  elegant. 

Upon  the  ground  close  to  the  communion  rails,  are  se- 
veral stones  to  the  memory  of  divers  branches  of  the  Co- 
inyns  family ;  the  Petres ;  Fithlers,  &c. 

Within  the  east  wall  of  the  north  aisle  a  plate  records  as 
follows,  a  worthy  character: 

«  -._  Oh  when  shall  faitli  of  soul^  sincere. 

Of  justice  pure  the  sister  fair, 

And  modesty,  unspotted  maid, 

And  truth,  in  artless  guise  array'd. 

Among  the  race  of  human  kind 

A  match  to  this  Justinian  find ! 

Fkancis's  Hon. 

K1l2  Necro 
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Neere  to  this  place  resteth  the  body  of  Edwarde  Hont,  late  of 
Wryttle,  gent,  who  1  jringe  was  much  beloved ;  releeved  the  poor^ 
and  by  his  last  wyll  gave  in  perpetuytle  two  alms-honses  m 
church-lane,  with  an  yerely  allowance  of  twentye  shyllnges  for 
their  better  maintenance.  And  also  hath  willed  for  ever  to  the 
poor  of  this  parish,  to  be  yerely  distributed  on  Good  Fridaye,  x 
shillings,  whiche  sommes  are  lymmatted  to  be  paid  out  of  a  parcel 
of  lande  called  Appesfield  in  Chelmsforde  parishe.  As  by  his 
sayde  will  at  large  appeareth.     Obiit  xiii  die  Aug.  1606. 

Within  Writtle  church  are  likewise  many  inscriptions,  in- 
tended to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  some  of  the  Bram- 
stone  family. 

RoxwELL  is  a  chapelry,  or  hamlet,  belonging  to  the 
parish  of  Writtle.  This  place  is  remarkably  cold ;  and 
from  the  number  of  springs  that  are  every  where  found  ia 
it,  upon  digging  a  few  feet  into  the  earth,  is  supposed  to 
Jiave  taken  its  name.  It  lies  about  five  miles  north-west  of 
Chelmsford,  in  the  road  to  Ongar,  and  contains  about  two 
thousand  acres  of  land. 

The  several  manors,  are  all  within  the  great  manor  of 
Writtle ;  of  which  Skrcens  and  Dukes  are  not  holden  but  of 
the  king  in  capite. 

BoYTON  Hall  has  been  distinguished  at  different  times 
by  various  names;  such  as  Boy  ton  Cross,  and  Boyton 
Magna.  It  is  supposed,  as  there  was  formerly  a  great 
thoroughfare  through  this  manor,  that  a  cross  was  affixed 
here;  from  which  circumstance  it  took  its  name  Boyton 
Cross.  It  always  went  with  that  of  Writtle,  as  part  of  the 
demesnes.  In  the  year  1546  Henry  duke  of  Buckingham 
was  possessed  of  this  manor,  as  well  as  of  Writtle ;  which 
being  forfeited  to  the  crown,  Mary  I.  granted  them  to  Sic 
William  Petre,  knt. 

Skkeens  takes  its  name  from  a  very  antient  possessor, 
William  Skreene,  of  Writtle,  and  of  Clifford's  Inn,  who 
enjoyed  this  estate  in  the  year  1409:  it  afterwards  went  to 
William  lord  Hastings ;  whose  descendants  being  attainted  of 
high  treason,  Henry  Vlil.  granted  it  to  Richard  Sampford, 
yeoman;  who  alienated  it  to  Richard  Weston,  Esq.  in 
5  '   whose 
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whose  fiimily  it  continued  till  it  was  purchased  in  the  year 
1*635  by  Sir  John  Bfamstone,  knt.  lord  chief  justice  of  the 
King's  Bench ;  in  which  family  it  remains. 

Tys  Hall  belongs  to  the  same  family. 

Mountnet's  Manor  was  original!}'  in  the  family  of  the 
Htme  name:  and  afterwards  in  those  of  Boseham;  Robert 
Braybroke^  bishop  of  London ;  Skreens,  Fermers,  Lukyns, 
and  in  that  of  Bullock,  of  Faulkbourne  Hall,  in  thi^ 
county. 

Duke's  is  a  reputed  manor,  and  supposed  to  be  called 
Dukes  from  those  who  held  the  lordship  of  Writtle. 

Newlai^d  Hall  was  formerly  a  villa  of  itself;  and  is 
exempt  from  the  payment  of  tythes.  It  belonged  to  king 
Harold  before  the  Conquest;  and  in  the  reign  of  king 
Henry  the  £ighth  was  one  of  the  places  of  retirement  in 
this  county  frequented  by  that  lascivious  monarch.  Be. 
hind  the  house  is  an  exceeding  fine  piece  of  water ;  and 
formerly  between  that  and  the  house  stood  a  chapel.  A 
considerable  family,  in  the  year  1210,  were  possessed  of 
this  manor,  and  took  their  surname  from  it:  it  was  next 
held  by  the  family  of  Berefieldy  from  whom  it  descended  to 
those  of  Gedge,  Eliott,  and  Thwaits.  Richard  How,  Esq. 
of  Stondon  Masay,  purchased  it  of  the  Thwait  family, 
and  left  it,  at  his  decease,  to  William  Taylor,  Esq.  of 
Great  Hadham,  in  Hertfordshire,  whose  son  took  the  name 
of  William  Taylor  How. 

The  church  is  a  good  stone  building.  At  the  west  end 
is  a  ^ooden  turret,  in  which  are  three  bells.  The  inside  is 
remarkably  neat:  the  south  corner  of  the  chancel  contains 
^.  marble  monument,  bearing  a  Latin  inscription,  of  which 
the  following  is  the  purport: 

Here  lies  the  body  of  Sir  John  Bramstone,  Knt.  son  of 
Roger  Bramstooe,  Esq.  and  Priscilla  Cloville;  who  pursued  his 
Studies  in  the  different  branches  of  useful  knowledge  at  Jesus 
College,  in  Cambridge ;  and  in  the  Law  in  the  Middle  Temple, 
London,  with  such  success,  that  he  was  made  Solicitor  of  Cam- 
bridge as  soon  as  he  was  called  to  the  bar.  After  that  Judge  of 
Ely,  King's  Serjeant  at  Law,  and  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the 

King's 
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KiAg^s  Bendi.     His  iiat  wife  ivas  Brid^t  Mouadefoltf^  d€m* 
•eeodeii  of  a  verj  genteel  family:  hb  second,  Elmabeth  Bra. 
bazaD,  daughter  of  Lord  Baron   Braba^n^  io  Ireland.      This 
Worthy,  of  old  honest  Principles,  and  the  established  relifton, 
the  most  lenient  punisher  of  the  criminal,  impartial,  easy,  se. 
rions,  affable,  giving  no  offence  to  a  single  person,  much  less  to 
either  side,  during  the  reciprocal  disturbances  in  the  civil  wars^ 
on  the  22d  of  December,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1654,  and  of 
his  age  the  78th,  leaving  behind  him  three  sons  and  as  many 
daughters,  a  moderate  fortune  and  unblemished  character,  went 
to  heaven.     What  can  I  wish  better  to  the  reader  of  these  lines  ! 
Superior  to  ambition,  passion,  and  every  species  of  corruption, 
he,  who  was  a  judge  of  others,  was  a  law  to  himself.     He  de« 
cided  the  most  iutricate  points  of  law  with  such  a  perspicuity,  that 
the  convict  was  at  the  same  time  convinced.     The  niost  able  ex. 
pounder  of  the  law,  the  most  upright  observer  of  justice  lies 
here  I    Alas !  too.impartia!  Death  carries  off  the  best !    This  so 
great  a  man  chcarfuHy  waits  for  his  final  doom  ;  nor  after  havinf^ 
been  a  judge,  does  he  dread  the  appearance  of  his  Judge.     This 
truly  }>atin  epitaph,  and  very  elegant  composition  in  verse,  (by 
Abraham  Cowley,)  after  being  a  long  time  concealed,  was  by  or. 
der  of  John  Bramstone,  Esq.   great  grandson  of  the  afo^resaid 
John,  engraved  on  a  marble  stone,  out  of  esteem  of  the  genius 
of  so  excellent  a  poet,  and  a  venerable  ?egan}  for  the  memory  of 
to  upright  a  judge. 

Orcr  the  south  door  of  the  church  is  a  neat  monument  of 
JEgyptian  marble,  thus  inscribed : 

Near  this  place  lies  buried  tlip  body  of  Sir  John  Bramstone^ 
Knt.  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench  in  the  reign  of  King 
tharles  the  First.  He  died  Sept.  22,  1654,  in  the  78th  year  of 
lis  ag6.  And  of  Sir  John  Bramstone,  his  eldest  son,  Knight  of 
the  Hon.  Order  of  the  Bath,  who  died  Feb.  4,  1099,  in  tke 
eighty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

Against  the  walls  of  the  southnrest  comer  of  the  chance!, 
is  a  very  neat  monument  of  white  and  black  marble  for  the 
fconfourable  Mrs.  Byng,  with  the  following  inscription: 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  hon.  Mary  Byng,  (whose  re^ 
viains,  at  her  own  reqaest,  are  here  deposited)  she  was  second 
4attghtcr  and  co-heiress  of  John  Bramstone,  of  Chigwell,  in  the 

county 
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county  of  Estf  >  Efeq.  hy  Msiry,  hU  wife,  d^vgljtrr  and  cor 
kopress  of  Join  Pennypgton,  of  Chigwell,  £sq.  lu  Novciuberi 
1730^  she  married  the  hon.  Edw.  Byng,  fifth  and  youngest  son 
^  the  Bight  Hop.  George  Lord  Viscount  Torrington,  and  died 
March  31,  1744,  ta  the  37th  year  of  her  age.  Her  very  person 
bespoke  her  disposition,  being  kind,  aflable,  and  mild  foy  na- 
ture, which  made  her  purity  of  mind  appear  in  all  her  ways  of 
life.  Tlie  Tirtues  she  possessed  were  mavy,  uaaHaycd  witb  erea 
the  least  tinctiire  of  vice;  and  when  afive,  Trothing  more  co«t4 
be  wished  for  in  woman.  The  sincere  and  tender  affection  she 
bore  her  husband  wa^  most  eitemplary  and  constant  to  her  last 
momeort.  Gratitude  required  this  testimony;  Love,  Friends 
f hip,  and  RegaF4  inscribe  the  rest. 

The  travdier  has  nothing  very  particular  to  attract  h'w 
attention  at  the  Rothings*,  of  wWch  we  Jrave  made  some 
fnention  under  Ilford  ;  we  thei^efore  proceed  to 

HATHELD  BROADOAK, 

er  King's  Hatfield,   a  large  parish,  thiity  miles   from 

London.     It  is  so  called  from  the  nature  ot*  the  so'Ay  froat 

its 

*  A  viry  aotient  custom  has  been  observed  in  some  parts  of  the  ]>un- 
dreds  of  Ongar  and  WalH^m,  denominated  the  SeiKtice  of  the  Ward 
iSaff,  which  seems  te.h^%  originated  during  tlie  time  of  the  Saxons ;  and 
te  "have  been  executed,  done,  paid,  used,  obseiTed,  and  kept,  not 
(ooiy)  in  the  time  of  Edward  ill.  and  Bobeit  ikoce,  sometime  king  of 
Sootts,  but  also  in  the  time  of  his  noble  progenitors  krogs  of  England 
long  before  when  the  Saxons  inhabited  this  realm,  manifestly  may  ap« 
fcar  more  at  large  by  antient  records  thereof  made  by  llumfrey  le 
(Bohuo)  then  earl  of  Hertford  and  Essex,  and  consta!»lc  of  the  said 
bund,  dated  at  Pleashy  the  10  day  of  July,  in  the  1  fth  year  of  the  reign 
of  the  same  king  Edward ;  as  also  by  divers  other  ancient  and  sundry  no- 
table records,  the  same  remaining  written  in  the  Saxon  tongue." 

"  AimcR  HundrT  The  ordtr  of  the  gathering  and  yearly  making  of 
lAe  Wmrdstt^  of  the  King  there  wUh  the  ctue  course  tind  circumstcmce  of 
ike  yearly  f^aich,  fTard,  and  Service  Royalincident  to  the  same.  Thai 
if  to  say,  

**  Fnstthe  bailiflf  of  the  said  Libtie,  or  Hundr.  shall  yearly  make  the 
said  wardstaiT  of  some  willow-bough  growing  in  Abbasse-Roihing  wood, 
the  Sunday  next  before  Hock-Munday,  (a  fortnight  after  Easter),  which 
tboU  contain  in  length  three  quarters  of  a  yard>  and  eight  inches  round  i» 

compass^ 
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its  tenure  by  William  the  Conqueror  and  his  snccessors,  and 
from  a  broad  oak  growing  in  the  town.  The  market  is  oa 
Saturday ;  the  fair  on  August  5. 

Earl  Harold  held  this  town  in  the  reign  of  king  Edward 
the  Confessor  as  a  manor,  and  containing  twenty  hides  of 

land ; 

compass,  or  thereabout.  And  he  shall  conrey  the  same  immediately 
unto  the  manor-place  of  Ruckwood-Hall,  in  Abbasse-Rothing  aforesaid, 
where  the  lord  of  the  manor  for  the  time  being  shall  reverently  the  same 
receive  into  his  house,  and  shall  roll  it  up  in  a  fair  fine  linen  cloth  or  towel^ 
and  so  lay  it  upon  some  pillow  or  cushion  on  a  table  or  cupboard  standing 
in  the  chief  or  highest  place  in  the  hall  of  the  said  manor-place,  there  to 
remain  untill  the  said  bailiff  shall  have  relieved  or  refreshed  himself.  And 
when  the  said  bailiff  shall  see  convenient  time  to  depte  he  shall  convey 
the  same  staff  by  sunshining  unto  Wardhatch-lane  brides  Long4)ams,  in 
Rothing  aforesaid,  when  and  where  the  said  lord  of  Ruckwood-Hall  and 
all  and  every  other  tenant  and  tenants,  land  owners,  which  by  reason  of 
their  tenure  do  hold  their  lands  likewise  by  service-royal,  to  watch  and 
ward  the  said  staff  there  upon  convenient  summons  and  warning  to  be 
given  to  them  yearly  by  the  said  lord  of  Ruckwood-Hall  for  the  time  be^ 
ing,  with  their  full  ordinary  number  of  able  men  well  harnessed  witH  suf- 
ficient weapon  shall  attend.  Whereupon  the  lord  of  Ruckwood-Hall 
shall  then  and  there  yearly  at  his  pper  costs  and  charges,  have  ready  pr^ 
pared  a  great  rope,  called  a  bar,  with  a  bell  hanging  on  the  end  of  the 
same,  which  he  shall  cause  to  be  extended  overthwart  the  said  lane,  as 
the  custom  hath  been,  to  stay  and  arrest  such  people  as  would  pass  by. 
At  the  end  of  which  said  bar,  not  far  fix)m  the  said  bell,  shall  be  laid 
down  reverently  the  said  staff  upon  a  pillow,  or  cushion,  on  the  ground  ; 
which  done,  forthwith  the  said  bailiff  shall  severally  call  the  names  of  all 
the  aforesaid  tenants,  landowners,  who  shall  present  their  said  ordinary 
number  of  men  accordingly.  Then  shall  the  said  bailiff,  in  the  king  our 
sovereign  lord's  name  straightly  charge  command  them  and  every  of  them 
to  watch  and  keep  the  ward  in  due  silence,  so  that  the  king  be  harmless 
and  the  country  scapeless,  until  the  sun  arising,  when  good  hour  shall  be 
for  the  said  lord  of  Ruckwood-Hall  to  repair  unto  the  said  staff,  who  in 
the  presence  of  the  whole  watch,  shall  take  the  same  staff  into  his  hand, 
and  shall  make  upon  the  upper  rind  of  the  same,  with  a  knife  a  score  or 
notch,  as  a  mark  or  token,  declaring  their  loyal  service  done  for  that 
year  in  this  behalf.  And  so  shall  deliver  the  said  staff  unto  the  bailiff, 
sending  it  unto  tlie  lord,  or  landowner  of  the  manor  of  Fiffield,  or  unto 
the  tenant  resiant,  saying  this  notable  narracon  of  the  wardstaff  here« 
after  written  in  the  Saxon  tongue ;  which  done,  they  may  hale  up  tht 
said  bar,  and  depart  at  their  pleasure. 

The 
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Jttnd;  but  afterwards  it  came  into  the  Confessor^s  posses- 

.siop^  and  so  gained  the  privilege  of  antient  demesne.    The 

.three  bamleti,  Hartfort,  Amwell,  and  Hodestun,  in  Hert« 

fordsbire, 
The  Tak  qf  the  Wardstaff. 
Iche  ayed  the  stafTe  by  Jeve 
Yane  stoffe  ich  toke  by  leve 
By  leve  ich  will  tellen 
How  the  staffe  have  I  got 
Yotlie  stafTe  to  me  com 
A%  be  houton  for  to  don 
Faire  and  well  iche  him  underfingt 
At  iche  houton  for  to  don 
All  iche  yer  on  challenged 
That  theaion  was  for  to  challenge 
Mamdicke  this  and  this 
And  ail  that  thear  was  for  to  challenge 
Fayer  iche  him  upp  dede 
As  iche  houton  for  to  don 
All  iche  wamyd  to  the  ward  to  cum 
That  thereto  houton  for  to  cum 
'By  sun  shining 
We  our  roope  yeder  brouton 
A  roope  oeltan  as  we  kmton  for  to  don 
And  there  waren  and  waktdon 
And  the  ward  soe  kept 
That  the  king  was  harmless 
And  the  country  scapeless 
•And  a  mom  when  it  day  was 
And  the  sun  arisen  was 
Faier  honour  waren  to  us  toke 
AIs  us  houton  for  to  don 
Fayre  on  the  staffe  were  fcorden 
As  we  houten  for  to  don 
Fayre  we  him  senden 
Hether  we  howen  for  to  sende 

Andi  if  their  is  any  man 

That  this  \ntt  siggen  (gainsay)  can 

Iche  am  here  ready  for  to  don 

Ayens  himself  iche  one 

Yother  mind  him  on 

Yender  midtyyn  feren 

Ab  we  yer  weren. 

Sir  by  leave  take  this  stafie 
This  is  the  Tale  of  the  Wardstaffb. 
T0L.VI.    No.  132.  LI  MThe 
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fmrdthire,  then  appertained  to  it.**  William  L  after  be  oil* 
'  tained  the  crown,  kept  it  in  bis  own  bands,  as  did  bis  suc- 
cessors, (whence  it  took  the  name  of  King's  Hatfield)  till 
king  Henry  I.  by  his  charter,  gave  to  the  chorch  of  St  Ju. 
lian  and  St.  Botolph  in  Colchester,  and  to  the  canons  serving 
God  there,  the  tithes  of  bis  lordsbi jp  in  the  parish  of  Hat- 
6e]d,  which  because  the  prior  and  convent  of  Hatfield, 

founded 

^  *the  Mimday  following,  called  Hock-Munday,  the  cud  staff  ihatt 
be  presented  yeariy  unto  the  k>rd  and  owner  of  the  manor  of  Fiffidd  for 
the  time  being  or  his  resient,  who  shall  immediately  unfold  the  cfothes  it 
is  wrapped  in,  that  it  may  appear  by  the  score  made  thereon  how  the 
aforesaid  lord  of  Ruckwood  Hall,  and  other  tenants,  which  by  reason  of 
their  tenures  of  their  lands,  owe  suit  and  service  to  watch  the  said  stiff  at 
Abbass-Rothiog  aforesaid  have  done  their  watch  and  service  royil  ac- 
cordingly the  night  before.  Then  shall  he  ck>th  it  again,  lay  it  hi  or- 
der, and  use  it  in  every  degree  as  the  lord  of  Ruckwood-HaQ  hath 
done,  &c.    This  is  called  Abbass-Rothing  watch* 

N.  B.  The  watch  is  kept  at  the  Cross  with  a  Hand,  at  the  Three 
Wants,  in  Fiffield. — Tuesday  following  it  is  carried  to  the  lord  of  the 
manor  of  Hash  Hall,  in  High  Ongar.  This  b  called  Stondon  Watch« 
and  is  kept  at  Horrelsford  alias  Hallsford. 

Naoestock  Watch.  Wednesday  following  the  same  b  yearly  presented 
to  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Loft  Hall,  in  Navestock.— The  watch  b  kept 
in  Three  Wants  Lane. 

Staplrford  Abbots  fTatch.  The  Thursday  foUowmg  the  said  staff  shall 
be  yearly  presented  to  the  k>rd  of  Batteb  Hall.— ^Watch  kept  at  Pissing- 
ford  Bridge. 

Lambome.  Friday  following  the  staff  to  be  presented  to  the  lord  of 
Lambome  Hall.-— Watch  kept  at  a  cross  in  the  middle  of  the  town  of 
Abridge. 

ChigxvelL  The  Sunday  following  the  staff  shall  be  presented  to  the 
land  owners  of  Loughborro|ir.»Watch  to  be  kept  at  the  cross  against 
the  church. 

Theydon  Gamon.  The  Monday  following  the  staff  shall  be  presented 
to  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Gayoes-Park-Hall.^Watch  kept  at  WeU^ 
cross  in  Theydon-Gamon. 

Morton,  The  Tuesday  following  the  said  staff  shall  be  yearly  presented 
to  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Blake*Hall. — ^Watch  kept  in  the  tnidst  of  the 
town  of  Morton. 

MaudHn-Laver.  The  Wednesday  foUowiog  the  staff  shall  be  presented 

yearly  unto  the  lord  of  themandr  of  Higbhaver.'-^Watdi  at  Poole  Lane 

End  in  Maudlin  Laver.'^ 

This 
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foanded  by  Aubrey  da  Vere,  earl  of  Oxford,  in  Ling 
Hmry  III/s  rdgn,  who  gare  them  the  parish  church,  and 
all  the  tithes  of  hit  possession  there,  ckimed  as  their  due^ 
diere  was  a  composition  made  between  these  priors  in  the 
reign  of  king  Henry  VII  I.  that  the  prior  and  convent  of 
Hatfield  should  pay  to  the  prior  and  convent  of  St.  Botolpb 
in  Colchester  three  pounds  yearly  for  ever,  and  so  share  the 
property  and  benefit  of  the  whole  tithes. 

At  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  this  manor,  with 
its  sippurtenances,  were  in  the  king's  hands,  till  in  the  reign 
of  king  Philip  and  queen  Mary,  when  they~were  granted 
to  Thomas  Nooke  or  Noke,  whose  heirs  enjoyed  them,  and 
lield  ihem  by  knight's  service  to  the  'Jth  year  of  queen  Eli- 
sabeth, who  granted  him  a  license  to  alienate  the  same  to 
Thomas  Barrington,  the  ancestor  of  Sir  John  Barring* 
ton,  hart,  in  whose  family  they  still  continue.  This  family, 
which  gave  name  to  Barrington  Hall,  have  been  several  times 
rendered  illuftrious  by  marrying  to  noble  families,  and  once 
into  the  royal  family.  In  king  Stephen's  reign,  they  mar- 
ried info  the  family  of  lord  Montfitchet,  and  were  much  en* 
riched  by  his  estate,  which  for  want  of  male  issue  fell  tQ 
them.  In  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  they  contracted  an 
alliance  with  the  royal  family,  by  matching  with  a  daughter 
and  heir  of  Henry  Pole,  lord  Montacute,  son  and  heir  to 
Margaret  countess  of  Salisbury,  who  was  the  daughter  of 
George  duke  of  Clarence,  brother  to  king  Edward  IV.    Mr, 

Thb  procesnoQ  ieenn  to  have  been  a  yearly  muster  of  fencible  men  who 
were  appointed  to  guard  the  hundred  against  murders  and  robberies^  for 
boCb  Drhich  it  was  liable  to  pay.  If  by  preventing  these  the  king  receives 
no  harm,  as  in  the  kni  of  a  subject,  or  the  felonious  breach  of  his  peace, 
the  subject  esafci  a  fine,  otherwise  due  for  suffering  a  murderer  or  thief 
to  escape. 

That  this  staff  or  truncheon,  should  be  of  willow  rather  than  the  oak 

« 

of  England,  seems  to  be  from  its  bemg  more  easily  cut  or  notched. 

The  ceremony  begins  at  Abbass-Rothing,  as  at  the  extremity  of  the 
hundred,  goes  on  to  Chigwell  the  other  extreme,  and  returns  to  High- 
Laver,  which  u  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ruckwood  Hall.  At  one  of 
these  two  manor  houses  we  may  suppose  it  deposited,  with  due  regard  to 
iojal;nithority.— ^lamteame.  SalnunCt  Essex.  MSS,  Cotton.  Far 
fitsim  F.  IX.  32. 

LI  2  Thomas 
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Thomas  BarriDgton,  son  and  beir  of  Stir  John 
ton,  hart  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  I.  and  II,  married  tfae 
lady  Ann/  eldest  daughter  of  Robert  earl  of  Warwick,  and 
cobehr  of  her  uncle  Charles  earl  of  Warwick,  by  whom  he 
had  (attiong  other  children)  Sir  Charles  Harrington,  bart. 
It  gentleman  so  well  respected  by  his  county,  that  he 
was  their  representative  in  parliament  for  several  seariiDDs. 
A  collateral  branch  of  this  family,  at  Little  Baddow,  has 
given  many  eininent  persons  to  the  different  department^ 
iroder  the  state ;  among  these  are  to  be  noticed  the  late  lord 
Barrington,  his  brothers  the  admiral,  the  judge,  and  the 
present  bishop  of  Durham  *• 

The  rectory  and  impropriate  tithes,  with  the  advowsoa 
of  the  vicarage,  late  parcel  of  the  possession  of  the  priok'y 
of  Barking,  Henry  VIII.  assigned  and  made  over  to  the 
master  and  fellows  of  his  new  erected  college  of  the  Holy. 
Trinity  in  Cambridge,  and  their  successon^  (exceptin{^ 
certain  reprizes  charged  on  them)  who  have  since  been  the 
proprietors.  In  this  church  is  still  to  be  seen  a  portraiture 
of  Robert  de  Vere,  first  earl  of  Oxford,  lying  by  the  side 
of  the  altar  cross  legged. 

Down  Hall,  three  miles  from  Sawbridgeworth^  in  the 
road  to  Hatfield  Heath,  in  Eissex,  is  the  seat  of  Thomaa 
Selwin,  Esq.  on  a  rising  ground,  commanding  a  fine  pro- 
spect.   This  place  Prior  chose  for  retirement  after  many 

*  «^  It  is  hard  to  think"  says  Salmon,  "  of  lady  Winifrid,  (Pole)  whoi 
brought  the  royal  arms  to  BarHngton,  vrithout  shuddering  at  the  remem-? 
l>r&nceof  her  ^her  and  grandmother.  Lady  Margaret,  countess  of  Sa<» 
lisbuiy,  had  four  aops,  Henry,  Geofirey,  Arthur,  and  Reginald ;  Qenry, 
Either  of  Winifrid,  was,  by  his  brother  Geoffrey,  charged  with  a  design 
to  depoie  the  king  and  advance  his  brother,  the  cardinal,  to  the  throne, 
lor  which  he  was  beheaded.  Margaret,  her  grandmother,  at  seventy 
ytan  old,  was  imprisoned  for  two  years  sUter  her  sentence,  then  beheaded 
^r  no  other  crime  but  being  of  kin  to  her  son  Reginald ;  except  we  take 
up  with  the  relatkui  of  those  sycophants  who  surrounded  the  throne, 
whose  peace  and  plenty  depended  on  their  skill  to  metamorphose  virtue 
and  vice." — Egsex,  p.  87. 

We  have  noticed  the  magnanimous  behaviour  of  the  vei^erable  counte^i 

upen  the  scaffdd  in  Vol.  \L  p.  496. 

2  bqsy 
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busy  years  of  political  intrigue;  and  in  his  works  we  fiod 
«*  Down  Hall,  a  Ballad/'  of  which  the  best  line  is, 

<<  I  shewM  70a  Down  Hall;  did  you  look  for  yersailles?" 

Prior,  after  having  filled  many  public  employments  with 
great  ability,  found  himself,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three,  in 
danger  of  poverty.  But  his. friends  procured  a  subscrip- 
tion for  his  Poems,  which  amounted  to  four  thousand  gui- 
neas; and  lord  Harley,  son  of  the  earl  of  Oxford,  to  whom 
he  had  invariably  adhered,  added  an  equal  sum  for  the  pur- 
chase of  this  place,  which  our  poet  was  to  enjoy  during 
life,  and  Harley  after  his  decease. 

**  He  had  now,**  says  Dr.  Johnson,  **  jvhat  wits  and 
philosophers  have  often  wished,  the  power  of  passing  the 
day  in  contemplative  tranquillity.  But  it  seems  that  busy 
men  seldom  live  long  in  a  state  of  quiet.  It  is  not  unlikefy 
that  his  health  declined.  He  complains  of  deafness;  ^'  for,** 
says  he,  '^  I  took  little  care  of  my  ears,  while  I  was  not  sure 
whether  my  head  was  my  own."  The  poet  alludes  here  to 
the  terrors  of  an  impeachment  which  had  been  for  some 
time  impending  over  him. 

He  died  at  Wimpole,  in  Cambridgeshire,  the  seat  of  the  earl 
of  Oxford,  in  September  1721.  After  his  death,  the  noble 
proprietor  much  improved  these  grounds,  cut  vistas  through 
an  adjacent  wood,  and  sometimes  made  it  the  place  of  his 
residence.  The  present  mansion  is  a  handsome  modern  edi- 
fice, rebuilt  a  few  years  ago. 

HARLOW; 

in  Domesday  Book,  Harlava;  and  in  old  records  Her- 
LAUM,  gives  name  to  the  hundred;  it  was  the  possession 
and  lordship  of  Thorstan,  the  son  of  Wina,  in  the  reigii 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  who  gave  it  to  the  abbot  and 
monks  of  St.  Edmondsbury,  in  Suffolk ;  it  then  consisted 
of  a  manor  and  one  hide  and  a  half  of  land,  valued  at 
seventy  shillings  in  the  Conqueror's  Survey.  Pope  Bo- 
niface IX.  appropriated  the  rectory  Mens^e  Abbatiali^  i,  e. 
to  the  abbot*8  table,  for  the  upholding  the  greater  hospi- 
tality. 
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hilify,  with  a  proviso  nevertheless,  that  the  abbot  shcmtd 
take  care  that  the  core  be  supplied  either  by  bis  own 
monks,  or  a  secular  priest,  as  he  pleased ;  to  which  last  the 
^bbot  inclined,  for  the  profit  of  the  parishioners^  and 
thereupon  endowed  a  vicarage,  with  the  approbation  of  Ro» 
bert  Braybroke,  then  bishop  of  London. 

Upon  the  general  dissolution,  this  manor  and  rec^ry 
^ame  to  the  crown,  and  so  remained  till  the  year  1603, 
when  both  of  them  became  vested  in  Thomas  Addington, 
iind  Katherine  hi)  wife,  in  which  family  they  continued 
many  years. 

(ler^  was  antiently  a  market  on  Saturdays,  which  is 
changed  to  Wednesday,  but  it  is  not  now  used;  but  still 
there  is  a  fair  kept  on  November  17,  being  the  festival  of 
St.  Hugh,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  the  day  of  queen  Eli- 
zabeth's accession  to  the  crown  of  England ;  but  at  pre- 
sent, on  the  28th  and  29th  of  thd  same  month,  two  miles  Arom 
the  town,  is  an  annual  fair,  on  the  9th  of  September,  for 
horses,  cattle,  &c.  which  is  much  resorted  ^o  by  %he  neigh<» 
bouring  gentry      It  is  called  Harlow  Bush  fair. 

The  church  is  pleasantly  situated  on  an  eniinence,  and 
was  originally  constructed  in  the  cathedral  form;  but  wi^ 
burnt  by  accident  in  1708.  By  the  interest  of  Mr.  Taylor, 
the  yic?ir  at  that  time,  the  steeple  was  rebuilt  of  brick ;  the 
saipe  gentlen^an  also  liberally  contributed  to  furnish  stained! 
glass  for  the  windows,  besides  erecting  an  organ,  and  left 
two  houses,  one  as  a  residence  for  an  organist,  and  the 
rent  of  the  other  towards  his  salary.  There  are  several  an- 
tient  monuments  within  the  fabric,  to  which  also  formerly 
belonged  two  chantries. 

When  the  workmen  were  digging  on  the  foundation  of 
the  vestry,  after  the  fire,  they  found  an  iron  chest,  and  in 
in  it  a  crucifix  and  a  bottle,  with  this  inscription:  Sanguis 
Sciti  Catherine. 

In  1716,  four  almshouses  were  built  for  as  many  poor 
widows,  with  money  left  by  the  will  of  Mr.  Francis  Reeve, 
formerly  of  Hubbard's  Ha^.    In  1630,  Julien  the  wifp  of 

Alexander 
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Alennder  Stefibrd,  Esq.  gave  a  house  for  the  habitation  of 
t^  poor  widows  of  this  parish. 

Near  Harlow  is  PisHioBtJRV,  the  seat  of  Mrs.  Millesy 
said  to  have  been  biiilt  by  Inigo  Jones  for  Sir  Walter  Mild* 
toay.  The  late  Mr.  Milles  tnade  great  improvements  in  the 
groudds,  whith  are  watered  by  the  Stort,  a  river  navi* 
gable  from  Stortford  to  the  Lea. 

Latton  Priory  is  nearly  three  miles  from  Harlow  church, 
near  the  road  from  Epping.  The  priory  church  is  now 
used  as  a  barn,  the  inside  of  which  is  of  the  lighter  Gothic 
stile,  with  the  pointed  arch,  and  many  Roman  bricks  are 
used  iti  its  tonstniction.  The  priory  itself  no  longer 
exists,  but  the  knoat  which  surrounded  it  points  out  its  ex- 
tent.   It  was  built  before  1270. 

In  the  parish  of  N£TT£sw£ll  a  school  was  built,  pur- 
suant to  the  will  of  William  Marten,  Esq.  for  poor  children 
of  that  and  two  adjoining  parishes.  In  the  chancel  is  a 
taionument  to  the  memory  of  this  gentleman,  with  a  Latin 
inscription.  There  is  another  monument  erected  by  the 
widow  of  Mr.  Marten,  to  the  memory  of  her  brother  and 
nephew:  on  a  pyramid  rising  from  an  elevated  base  are  the 
medallions  of  both:  she  is  represented  below,  as  large  as 
life,  in  a  mourning  posture,  looking  up  earnestly  at  both 
the  medallions. 

To  the  south  cast  of  Harlow,  in  the  parish  of  High- 
haver,  is  Ot£s  Hall,  whence  the  noble  family  of  Ma- 
sham  took  its  title.  But  this  place  is  famous  for  having  been 
the  residence  and  burial  place  of  John  Locke,  Esq.  ^ 

Great 

*  Mr.  Locke  was  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  John  Locke,  of  Penford  ia 
SomerKtshire;  and  was  bom  in  Atigustl632,  at  Wrington,  about  eight 
miles  from  Bristol. 

His  first  rudiinents  in  classical  learning  were  setUed  at  Westminster 
school:  andthence,  in  1651 »  he  was  sent  to  Christchurch,  Oxon,  where 
he  became  a  student,  and  took  the  degrees  of  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  on  the 
14th  of  February,  1655,  and-that  of  Master  on  the  2^th  of  June,  165S, 
though  he  vefjr  much  disliked  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  and  the  dis* 
putes  of  the  schools,  which  consisted  in  obscure  terms  and  useless  qucs- 
tknSf  which  was  the  common  method  of  studies  then  pursued  in  that  unl* 

venity. 
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GitBAT  Pabndoh,  lies  to  the  west  of  Harlow,  and  Is 
denominated  Parndon,  Parendon,  or  Parringdon  Magna^ 
vulgarly  Much  Parndon.  Here  were  antiently  the  three 
inanors  of  Parndon,  held  during  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
in  capiie^  as  of  the  honour  of  Bolonia.  Katharines,  be^ 
longing  to  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Waltham.     Gerons, 

held 

Tersity.  This  aversion  to  Aristotle^s  jargon  drove  him  to  seek  m(»«  pure 
knowledge  in  the  perspicuous  writings  of  Des  Cartes ;  though  he  could 
not  approve  of  all  his  sentiments/  And  it  seems  as  if  he  had  determined 
to  proceed  Doctor  in  Physic ;  for,  it  is  certain,  he  applied  himself  so  vi* 
gorously  to  that  study,  that  he  gained  so  considerable  a  knowledge  in  it, 
as  to  deserve  the  encomium  of  the  ever  celebrated  Dr.  Thomas  Syden* 
ham»  who,  in  his  dedication  of  his  book,  intitled,  Ohstrvatione*  medicet 
circa  tnarborum  acutorum  historiam  4*  curatianem,  printed  at  London 
in  1676,  in  8vo.  points  him  out  as  an  example  who  had  scarce  any  su-« 
perior,  and  few  equals  then  living,  whether  we  consider  his  genius,  and 
penetrating  and  exact  judgment,  or  the  strictness  of  his  roorab.  And^ 
though  it  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Ijocke  ever  took  his  doctor's  degree* 
or  exercised  that  faculty  for  gain,  he  obtained  tlie  name  of  Doctor  Locke 
amongst  those  that  were  not  intimate  with  him. 

In  1664,  Mr.  Locke  went  secretary  to  Sir  William  Swan,  envoy  from 
the  English  court  to  the  elector  of  Brandenburg^  and  some  other  Gcr-* 
man  princes :  but  he  soon  returned  to  England,  and  applied  himself  more 
diligently  to  natural  philosophy,  at  Oxford,  where,  in  the  year  1606,  he 
Lad  the  honour  of  being  admitted  to  a  greai  intimacy  of  lord  Ashley,  af* 
terwards  earl  of  Shaftesbury ;  an  account  of  hi$  salutary  advice,  in  re- 
gard t(>  the  operatioi^  which  was  performed  by  opening  an  abscess  in  his 
Iordship*s  breast ;  and  saved  his  life.  After  which  cute,  his  lordship  en« 
tertained  so  great  an  esteem  for  Mr.  Locke,  that  though  be  had  expe* 
rienced  hb  great  skill  in  physic,  yet  he  regarded  this  afterwards,  as  the 
least  of  his  qualifications.  He  advised  him  to  turn  his  thoughts  another 
way :  and  urged  him  to  apply  himself  to  the  study  of  things,  which  re- 
lated to  the  state  and  ehurch  of  England,  and  political  subjects ;  in 
which  he  made  so  great  progress,  that  lord  Ashley  began  to  consult  him 
upon  all  occasions,  and  introduced  him  into  the  company  of  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  lord  Halifax,  and  other  persons  Of  dktinction  and  parts, 
who  were  charmed  with  his  conversation. 

In  1670,  he  began  to  fonn  the  plan  of  his  Essay  on  Human  Under- 
standing: in  1671,  he  was  admitted  a  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  Society. 
And,  in  1672,  his  great  admirer,  lord  Shaftesbury,  being  made  lord 
high  chancellor  of  England,  appointed  him  his  secretary  of  the  presen- 
tations: but  that  promotion  terminated  in  1673.    And  though  he  had 

been 
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held  in  socage,  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London,  as 
governors  of  the  hospital  of  Christchurch,  Bridewell,  and 
8t.  Thomas. 

In  this  parish  were  settled  for  a  short  period,  a  religious 
fraternity  of  canons  regular  of  the  order  of  the  Prseraon- 
stratenses,  called  commonly,  "  The  Canons  of  Perundune;" 
they  afterwards  removed  to  Maldon,  where  Robert  Mantel 

built 

also  been  complimented  ivlth  the  secretaryship  to  a  commbsion  of  Trade^ 
a  place  valued  at  5001.  per  annum ;  tliat  commission  being  dissolved  iQ 
I>ecember  1674,  he  was  left  once  more  without  employment,  and  took 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Physic  on  the  6th  of  February  following. 

His  constant  application  to  study,  and  his  weak  constitution,  made  him 
indinabie  to  a  consumption :  so  that  he  endeavoured  to  stop  its  progress 
by  a  tour  into  France  in  the  summer  of  1675.  He  did  not  return  to 
London  till  1679,  when  he  was  invited  thither  by  his  patron  the  earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  then  received  into  favour  again,  and  made  president  of  the 
countil.  But  that  nobleman  being  soon  again  disgraced,  and  after  hb  en- 
largement from  the  Tower,  retiring  to  Holland  in  December  1682,  Mr. 
Locke  followed  his  fortune;  and,  in  about  a  year  after  his  departure,  was 
unjustly  accused  of  writing  seditious  pamphlets  against  the  Englbh  go- 
vernment: in  November  1684,  he  was  deprived  of  his  student's  place  at 
Christchurch. 

Upon  the  death  of  kmg  Charles  II.  on  the  6th  of  February,  1685,  Mr. 
William  Penn  interceded  with  king  James  II.  for  Mr.  Locke's  pardon  ; 
and  would  have  obtained  it,  would  he  have  acknowledged  himself  in  a 
fault;   although.  In  the  May  following,  his  name  appeared  amongst 
eighty-three  others,  accused  of  conspiring  with  the  duke  of  Monmouth 
against  the  government,  whom  the  British  envoy  at  the  Hague  demanded 
to  be  delivered  up ;  which  obliged  him  to  abscond  in  the  house  of  Mr. 
Veen  at  Amsterdam,  under  a  promise  from  one  of  the  principal  magis- 
trates of  that  city,  that,  if  the  king  of  England  should  demand  him,  he 
should  not  be  betrayed,  and  diat  his  landlord  should  have  timely  notice 
when  there  should  be  occasion.    But,  in  1686,  it  being  known  |hat  he 
had  no  share  in  the  duke  of  Monmouth's  invasion,  he  began  to  appear 
'  again  in  public ;  and,  in  the  following  year,  forme<j  a  weekly  assembly 
at  Amsterdam,  of  Mr.  Limborch,  Mr.  Le  Clerc,  &c.  for  the  sake  of  con- 
versation on  important  subjects. 

Mr.  Locke  did  not  return  to  England  till  February  1689,  when  he 
tame  in  the  fleet  that  convoyed  the  princess  of  Orange.  But  though  he 
claimed  hb  place  of  student  in  Christchurch,  and  did  all  in  his  power 
to  recover  it,  he  was  not  able  to  displace  the  new-elected  student. 
However,  he  was  not  entivdy  r^ected :  the  college  would  have  admitted 
Vol.  VI.    No.  133.  M  m  him 
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built  a  monastery  to  the  honour  of  St.  Nicholas,  comiDonijr 
called,  ^^  The  Abbot  and  Convent  of  Bil^h  juxta  Mal«> 
don/'  which  he  and  others  endowed,  among  others,  with 
the  manor,  and  certain  lands  called  Canonsi  because  they  be- 
longed to  those  canons,  lying  in  this  parish  and  Little 
Parndon.    These  lands  came  into  the  haiids  of  Henry  VIII. 

at 

bim  as  a  supernunifirary  student:  biit  he  would  not  accept  it  Nor  was 
he  neglected  by  the  state ;  for  he  was  presently  made  a  Commisskmer  of 
AppcfllSy  worth  2001.  peraonom.  And  it  was  left  to  his  choice  to  go  in 
the  character  of  envoy  to  the  emperor^  the  dector  of  Brandenburg^  of 
where  he  thought  the  air  would  suit  him  best ;  but  he  desired  to  be  ex- 
cused going  abroad,  on  account  of  his  bad  state  of  health.  So  that,  in 
1095,  he  was  promoted  to  be  a  Commissioner  of  Trade  and  Plantations^ 
worth  lOOOl.  per  amium,  which  place  he  discharged  with  great  success^ 
tin  he  was  obliged  by  his  asthmatic  disorder,  that  dsuly  increased  by  the 
air.  of  Lxmdon,  to  resign  it  ia  1700;  when  he  retired  to  Otes,  where 
he  spent  about  fifteen  years  in  the  study  of  the  scriptures  chiefly:  and 
when  he  found  his  latter  end  draw  near  by  an  extraordinary  decay  of 
bis  strength,  and  a  swelling  of  his  legs,  he  prepared  to  quit  the  world 
Bke  a  good  Christian,  with  a  deep  sense  of  God's  blessings  towards  bim 
in  every  stage  of  life;  with  an  entire  resignation  to  his  Divine  will,  and 
with  firai  hopes  of  his  promises  of  a  future  life,  through  Je^us  Christ. 

This  great  man  deceased  on  the  28th  of  October,  1704,  aged  seventy- 
two  years  and  odd  months. 

He  wrote  his  own  EprTAPH,  as  follows: 

Hu  situi  est  Joannes  Lock&  Si  quaHsftterii,  rogas  f  MtdiocritaU 
sua  conUntum  se  Xfixiist  respondet.  lAteru  tousque  tanitun  prqfecit,  tU 
veritaH  umd litaret;  hoc  ex  scriptU  iUius  disde,  qua  quod  de  e^rt- 
HquuM  est,  nu^orejide  HH  exhibekunt,  quam  EpitaphH  ^uspecta  Eingia, 
FirtuUs,  Hquat  hdmit,  minores  sanb  quam  quoi  sitd  ktudi,  HH  in  ex- 
€n^lum  propatieret:  Fitia  urd  sepeliantur.  M&rUm  Exemplar  ii 
quaras,  in  Evangelio  hahes:  FUiorum  utinam  nuiquam:  mortalitaH$ 
certe  {quod  pro  proiit)  hie  4*  vhique. 

Translated—  «  Stop  TraveUeif 

Near  this  place  lieth  John  Lockb  ! 
"  If  you  ask  what  kind  of  man  he  was,  he  answers,  that  he  lived  content 
with  his  own  fortune.  Bred  a  scholar,  he  made  his  learning  subservient 
only  to  the  cause  of  truth.  This  thou  wilt  learn  from  his  writings,  which 
will  shew  thee  every  thing  else  concerning  him,  with  greater  truth  than 
the  suspected  phrases  of  an  Epitaph.  His  virtues  indeed,  if  he  had  any» 
were  too  little  for  him  to  propose  as  matter  of  praise  to  himsd^  or  as  sa 

example 
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at  tbe  DisscdutioOy  and  were  by  exchange  made  over  to 
Sir  Thomas  Darcy»  of  Chiche  St.  Osytb,  knt.  Tb^»e 
lands,  in  tbe  reign  of  Elizabeth  were  in  tbe  possession  of 
Martha  Turner,  and  now  belong  to  Miss  Tilney  Long, 

Wiiliam  Oshaldstop,  D.  D.  was  ejected  out  of  this  rec- 
tory in  tbe  times  of  the  rebellion,  A.D.  1642.  His  pre- 
4ecessor,  Valentine  Gary,  was  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  London, 

The 

example  to  thee ;  let  his  vices  be  buried  together.  As  to  an  example  of 
manners,  if  you  seek  that,  jou  have  it  in  the  Gospel  :  of  vices,  I  wish 
you  to  have  one  no  where.  Of  noorality,  certainly,  and  may  it  profit 
thee,  you  have  one  here,  and  every  where.  This  stone,  which  will  it^ 
self  perish  in  a  short  time;  records  that  he  was  born  August  29,  1639; 
that  he  died  October  21,  1704.'' 

Locke's  writings  will  render  him  immortal.  In  all  which,  as  well  as 
in  his  actions,  he  gave  extraordinary  proofs  of  his  learning,  knowledge 
of  the  worid,  and  the  business  of  it;  so  that  he  has  deservedly  obtained 
the  following  character.  He  was  prudent  without  cunning,  he  gained 
the  esteem  of  every  person  by  his  probity ;  and  was  always  safe  from  the 
attacks  of  a  false  friend,  or  a  sordid  flatterer.  Averse  from  all  manner  ot 
mean  complaisance;  his  wisdom,  his  experience  his  gentle  and  obliging 
manners,  secured  him  the  respect  of  his  inferiors,  the  esteem  of  his 
equals,  and  the  friendship  and  confidence  of  those  of  the  highest  qua- 
lity. Without  setting  up  for  a  teacher,  he  instructed  others  by  his  own 
conduct  He  remembered  a  great  many  agreeable  stories,  which  he  al- 
wayi  introduced  properly,  and  generally  made  them  yet  more  delightful 
by  his  manner  of  telling  them.  He  was  no  enemy  to  nulier^',  provided  it 
were  ddicate,  and  perfectly  innocent.  He  accommodated  himself  to  the 
reach  of  all  capacities.  He  had  a  peculiar  art  of  conversation,  to  lead 
people  to  talk  of  what  they  understood  best ;  and  by  such  means  acquired 
a  very  good  insight  into  most  arts.  He  was  so  far  from  assuming  thos^ 
airs  of  gravity,  by  which  some  persons,  as  well  learned  as  unlearned, 
love  to  distinguish  themselves  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  on  the  con- 
trary he  looked  upon  them  as  an  infallible  mark  of  impertinence.  Nay, 
sometimes  he  would  divert  himself  with  imitating  that  studied  solem- 
nity, in  order  to  tura  it  the  better  into  ridicule ;  and  upon  this  occasion  he 
always  remembered  the  maxim  of  the  duke  of  Rochefoucault,  which  he 
^mired  above  all  others,  *  That  gravity  is  a  mystery  of  the  body,  in- 
vented to  cover  the  defects  of  the  mind.'  He  was  naturally  choleric,  but 
his  anger  never  lasted  long.  U  he  retained  any  resentment,  it  was 
against  himself  for  having  given  way  to  so  ridiculous  a  passion;  which, 
as  he  used  to  say,  may  do  a  great  deal  of  harm,  but  never  yet  did  the 
losrt  good.    He  disliked  those  authors,  who  labour  only  co  destroy,  with- 
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The  small  village  of  Hoydon  stands  on  the  Stort;  the 
manor  was  given  by  Robert  Fitz waiter,  in  the  reign  of  king 
Edward  L  to  the  Knights  Templars,  from  which  circum- 
stance the  village  took  the  name  of  Temple  Roydon. 

Upon  the  extirpation  of  the  Templars,  about  1312,  the 
lands  which  they  possessed  in  this  town  were  given  to  the 
Knights  Hospitallers  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  who  en- 
Joyed  them,  with  the  rectory,  and  patronage  of  the  vi- 
carage, till  the.  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  when  they 
tame  to  the  crown,  in  which  they  remained,  till  queen  Eli- 
zabeth, in  1601,  granted  them  all  to  Francis  lord  Norris,  to 
be  held  of  the  crown  in  capite^  from  whose  family  they 
came  to  William  earl  of  Salisbury,  in  which  noble  family 
they  still  continue. 

The  manor  of  Nether  Hall,  in  this  parish,  originally 
belonged  to  Waltham  Abbey.  It  afterwards  came  to  the 
femily  of  Colt;  one  of  whom  seems  to  have  been  a  fa- 
vourite of  Henry  VIII.  In  the  History  of  Waltham  Ab- 
bey, it  is  said :  *'  tliat  Sir  Henry  Colt,  of  Nether  Hall, 
having  notice  that  some  of  the  monks  of  Waltham  were 
harboured  in  Cheshunt  nunnery,  pitched  a  buck-stall  in  the 
meadow,  and  enclosed  them  as  they  were  returning  in  the 
dark  from  the  convent.  Fie  brought  them  next  morning 
to  Henry  VIII.  who  observed  *'  that  he  had  often  seen 
sweeter,  but  never  fatter  venison."  * 

The  remains  of  Nether  Hall,  consisting  of  the  principal 

out  establishing  any  thing  themselves.  He  advised  that,  whenever  wc 
have  meditated  any  thing  new,  we  should  throw  it  as  soon  as  possible 
upon  paper,  in  order  to  be  the  better  able  to  judge  of  it,  by  seeing  it  all 
together;  because  the  mind  of  man  is  not  capable  of  retaining  clearly  a 
long  chain  of  consequences,  and  of  seeing,  without  confusion,  the  rela- 
tion of  a  great  number  of  different  ideas.  His  *  Essay  on  Human  Under* 
standing,'  is  a  master  piece  in  its  kind,  formed  to  qualify  men  for  bus}- 
ncss  and  the  world,  as  for  the  sciences  and  speculation. 

*  Salmon's  remark  on  this  is,  that  "  it  is  pity  any  thing  should  dispa- 
rage  the  story,  as  that  minute  circumstance,  that  there  was  no  Sir  Henry 
Colt  at  that  time ;  a  critic  may  turn  bim  into  John  or  George.  He  may 
have  been  a  very  useful  man  in  his  days,  if  he  taught  king  Harry  to  im- 
pound the  njpvki.^^'Eaiex,  76. 
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entrance  and  two  ruined  towers,  exhibit  grand  specimens  of 
the  mode  of  brick  biiildin^r  in  the  reign  oF  Ilenrv  VIII. 

Adjoining  Roydon  is  the  parish  of  N.vsint.,  in  the  road 
to  Waltham  Abbe}':  it  is  thus  notici^d  by  the  poet  of 
Amwell : 

Delightful  habitations!  o\t  thn  land 
Disper'd  aroiiiul,  from  AValtham's  osier'd  isles 
To  where  black  Nasiiig's  lonely  tow'r  o'erlooks 
Her  Terdant  fields. 

This  village  was  antiently  written  Nasingen,  and  Na* 
nng0S,  and  was  included  among  the  seventeen  lordships  with 
which  earl  Harold  endowed  Waltliam  Abl)ey. 

King  Henry  II.  by  iiis  charter  dated  at  Winchester,  again 
confirmed  their  privileges  to  the  abbot  and  canons  regular, 
and  particularly  mentions,  that  of  the  lands  at  Nasing, 
Proventus  vestibu  stmtndis  cssignati  szmi,  i.  c.  The  profits 
were  assigned  to  them  for  mending  tlicir  cloalhing. 

At  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  by  king  Henry  VIII. 
this  manor  remained  in  the  crown,  till  it  was  granted  in  king 
Edward's  VI.'s  reign  to  ladv  Joan  Dennv,  widow  of  Sir 
Anthony  Denny.  Here  is  the  seat  of  Wilham  Palmer,  Ksq. 
facing  the  road;  the  house  is  plain  but  handsome,  with  a 
portico  in  the  front,  and  contains  sevi  ral  neat  and  con- 
venient apartments.  The  grounds  are  finely  laid  out;  and 
the  greenhouse  plants  are  curious.  Adjoining  to  the  house 
is  a  machine  of  immense  pouTr  for  raising  water. 

The  advowson  of  this  vicarage  is  in  the  crown.     In  the 
church  is  nothin<i;  worthv  notice. 


f 


Mr.  John  Hopkins,  vicar  of  tl»is  church,  was  one  of 
those  ministers  in  the  archdcaconrv  of  Essex,  who  was  de- 
prived  for  non-conformity,  because  he  refused  to  subscribe 
the  articles  enjoined  by  John  Whitgift,  tiieii  loi\i  archbishop 
pf  Canterbury,  A.D.  138|. 

WALTHAM  ABBEY;  or  HOLY  CROSS. 

This  town  is  about  twelve  miles  from  London  ;  and  arose 
from  a  variety  of  circumstances.      The  following  detail, 

however 
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however  ridiculous,  is  so  much  connected  witli  tbe  remote 
legend  concerning  this  place,  that  we  think  it  proper  to  give 
the  whole  insertion,  from  Lambarde's  Topographical  Dic- 
tionary : 

<^  It  might  haTC  sufTiced  to  derive  the  fonndatioa  of  Waltham 
in  Essex  from  kingc  Harold,  as  Polyd.  (followinge  Mai,  of  West. 
minster)  and  others,  have  before  done.     Bat  for  as  mnchc  as  not 
only  thabby,  but  the  towne  also  toke  botfae  their  beginninge  and 
increase  by  a  holy  crossc  that  was  muche  renowned  theare,  the 
hole  discourse  of  the  findinge  whcfof  I  haye  penned  by  a  canon 
of  Waltham  sonc  after  the  tyme  of  the  Conquest,  I  feared  t 
should  do  Waltham  wronge,  and  defraudc  the  reader,  if  I  should 
not  begyn  at  the  roate.     And  yet  to  thcnd  that  I  ncythcr  vrcry 
the  one^  nor  belye  thothcr,   1  have  thoughte  good  both  for  the 
trueth  and  shortnes  sake,  to  abridge  in  so  few  woordes,  as  con. 
Tenicntly  I  may,  that  which  mync  auctor  left  written  in  as  many 
as  him  lysted.     In  the  tyme  (saythc  he)  that  kinge  Canut  roigned 
in  Ingland,  theare  lyvcd  at  a  place  called  comonly  Lutcgaresbyry, 
in   Frenche  Mountaguc,  a  simple  man,  by   occupation  a  car. 
penter,  and  by  office  sexten  of  his  parishe,  to  wbome  on  a  night 
appeared  a  Tision  of  Christe  crucified,  commaundinge  him  that  as 
gone  as  day  brake  he  should  goe  to  the  parishe  prcist,  and  will 
him,  accompanied  with  his  parishioners  in  solemne  procession,  to 
goe  up  to  the  toppe  of  the  hyll  adjoyningc,  and  to  digge,  wheare 
(if  they  would  beforehand  make  theimselves  by  confession,    fast, 
inge,  and  praicr,  worthy  of  snche  a  reyelacion)  they  should  finde 
a  crosse,  the  Teryc  signe  of  Christes  passion.     This  plaine  man^ 
tupposinge  it  a  fantastical  dreame,  toke  at  the  first  no  great  head 
therof,  saTe  that  he  imparted  it  with  his  wife,  who  also  thoughte 
it  but  an  illusion.     Wherfore  the  image  appeared  againe,  and  so 
griped  him  by  the  hande,  that  the  dynt  of  the  nayles  remayned 
in  his  hand  to  be  sene  the  daye  followinge.     Beinge  thns  pricked 
forwarde,  on  he  goeth  to  the  priest,  and  discloseth  the  bole  mat- 
ter :  he  arrayeth  his  parishe,  displayeth  his  banners,  puttedi  on 
copes  and  surplas,  and  setteth  the  carpenter  formost,  as  his  cap- 
taine;  they  marche  to  the  place,  they  digge  awhile,  and  anone 
they  finde  a  great  marble,  haringe  in  it  of  black  flynt  the  image 
of  the  crucifixc,  so  artificially  wrought,  as  if  God  himselfe  (sayth 
myne  author)  had  framed  it.     Under  the  ryght  arme  of  this  crn- 
cifixe  tbear  was  a  small  image  of  the  same  forme,  a  litle  belle  also, 
^  and 
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Ud  a  blacke  booke  conteyninge  the  text  of  the  four  ETangelists, 
Al  this  they  sigmfied  to  Toti  le  Prude,  then  lorde  of  the  soyle, 
standard  bearer  to  the  kinge,  and  his  cheif  councelor;  who  caxn^ 
to  the  place  in  great  hast,  and  by  thadWce  of  his  gents,  lefte  the 
imalle  cross  in  the  chnrche  theare,  determyninge  to  bestow  the 
l^reater  in  snche  place  as  God  should  appointe.  Forthwitha 
therfore  he  caused  to  be  yoked  12  red  oxen,  and  so  man^  white 
kyne,  and  layeth  the  stone  in  a  wayne,  myndinge  (if  God  so 
wiUe)  to  cary  it  to  Cantcrbyrye ;  but  the  cattel  could  not  by  any 
Ibrce  be  compelled  to  drawe  thytherwarde.  When  he  saw  that, 
lie  chaunged  his  mynde,  and  bad  theim  dryve  toward  his  house  at 
fteadinge,  whearin  he  had  great  delighte ;  but  still  the  wayne 
3tode  immof  eaMe,  notwithstandinge  that  the  oxen  did  their  best* 
At  the  length  he  remembred  a  smalle  house  that  he  had  begone  to 
buyld  at  Walthara  for  his  disporte,  and  comaundcd  theim  to 
make  thytherward.  Which  wordes  he  had  no  soner  spoken,  but 
tiie  wayne  of  it  self  moved :  now  in  the  way  many  weare  healed 
of  many  infirmities ;  amongcst  the  which  thirescore  sixe  parsoni 
towed  their  labour  towarde  the  conreiance  of  this  crosse,  and 
weare  the  first  founders  of  Waltham  towne,  wheare  was  no* 
thinge  before  bnt  only  a  simple  house  for  this  Toti  to  repose 
himselfe  at  when  he  came  thyther  to^hunte,  notwithstandinge  that 
lie  had  therby  divers  landes,  as  Enfield,  Edelmctun,  Cctrehunt, 
Myms,  and  the  hole  baronie  that  Gefirey  of  Maundvile,  the  first 
of  that  name,  after  had.  Now  when  the  crosse  was  broughta 
thyther,  Tovi  commaunded  it  to  be  set  up;  and  whiles  one  by 
chaunce  perced  it  with  a  nayle,  the  blood  issued  out  of  the  flinte 
in  great  abundance:  wherat  Tovi  beinge  greatly  amased,  fel 
downe  and  woorshipped  it,  promiseth  before  it  to  manumitte  his 
bondmen,  to  bestow  possessions  on  such  as  should  serve  it,  and 
there  presently  gave  Waltham,  Chenlevenden,  Ilicche,  Lamhee, 
Lnkentun,  and  Alwareton,  and  ofiered  the  sworde  whearwithe 
he  was  gyrded  when  he  was  first  dubbed  kuyght.  His  wife  also, 
called  Glitha,  bestowed  ou  the  head  of  this  crucifixe  a  crowne  of 
gold  garnished  with  stone,  and  gave  besides  one  jewel,  for  the 
which  a  byshop  of  Winchester  offered  100  marcs.  This  Tovi 
ceassed  [not^  al  his  life  to  be  beneficial  to  Waltham ;  after  whosa 
deathe  Adelstan  his  son  loste  Waltham,  which  by  meanes  came  to 
the  handes  of  Edw.  the  Confeessour ;  he  bestowed  it  on  Harold, 
aon  to  the  earl  of  Godwyn :   Harold  favouringe  the  foundation 
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•f  Tovi,  added  to  the  two  clcrkes  which  he  had  lefte  tbeare,  l\ 
other,  and  one  Ulwyne  to  deane ;  he  buylded  for  theim  a  fair# 
temple,  and  invited  to  the  dedication  of  the  same,  the  kinge^ 
byshops,  and  20  nobles  of  the  realme.     This  Harold  was  shortly, 
after  slaiue  in  the  field  by  William  the  Conquerour,  whose  corps 
|iis  freindes  by  great  intreatic  (for  that  the  Conquerour  had  pur- 
posed  to  hare  buryed  it  in  the  churchc  which  he  vowed  and 
buylded  for  suche  as  \fr'eare  slainc  in  that  fight)  begged  of  kingc 
William,  to  thend  that  they  myghte  lay  it  at  Waltham,  as  him. 
self  in  his  lyfe  had  appointed.     Uowbeit  when  they  had  longc 
soughte  amongest  the  dead  bodyes,  and  could  not  disceme  his, 
they  called  for  one  Edithe,   (for  her  beauty  samamed  8pajirheaI|-» 
or  Whitenecke)  whom  they  kiuge  loved,  and  by  her  direction 
toke  and  conveied  it  to  the  ground  at  Wallham.     Thus  muchs 
out  of  the  stoaryc  of  Waltham  Abbay,  which  by  many  conje<U 
tures  I  take  to  hare  bene  written  even  in  that  tyme,  when  kinge 
Hen.  II.  chaunged  the  seculer  and  maryed  preistes  of  Waltham^ 
into  reguler  or  chast  chanons.     I  shalle  not  ncde  to  make  any 
censure  upon  this  hystorie,  the  lyinge  is  no  less  egregious  then 
comon,  in  writers  of  this  age  and  profession,  and  therfore  I 
wllle  both  ceasse  to  wonder  and  spare  to  dischyphre  it,    con. 
tentynge  my  sclfc  to  convince  theim  by  theimsclfes  only ;  for  some 
further  helpe  whcrto,  I  will  adde  a  pretye  tale^  that  Mat.  the 
cionke  of  Westminster  hathe  of  this  holy  crosse.     When  Ha- 
rold (sayth  he)  should  goc  io  the  field  against  the  Conquerour, 
be  came  to  Waltham  to  doe  his  devotion  before  the  crucifixe; 
which  at  his  departure  (in  token  of  a  final  farewel)  bowed  it  sclfe 
iowarde  him,  and  from  thenceforth  contynued  croked,  even  tyll 
bis  owne  tyme.     Now  let  us  goe  forwarde.     William  the  Con. 
queronr  toke  from  lliis  house  the  town  of  Waltham,  and  gave  it 
to  Walter  the  byshop  of  Durham  to  repose  himself  at,  when  he 
should  be  called  to  counscil  out  of  the  north  countryc.     Wil- 
liam Rufus,  his  son,  spoylcd  Waltham  of  666  poundes  of  mo. 
ney,  besides  jewels  and  churche  ornamentes,  al  which  he  tran. 
•ported  to  Cane  in  Normandie:  howbeit  afterward  in  part  of 
amendes,  he  rcstoared  to  theim  the  towne  of  Waltham,  with  al 
the  landes  therto  of  old  tyme  appertayninge.     This  was  the  state 
of  Waltham  before  the  tyme  of  Hen.  IL  who,  havinge  vowed 
to  make  an  abbay  or  relligious  house  for  expiation  of  the  suspi. 
cion  of  Thomas  Beckefs  doathc,   wherwith  be  was  charged^ 
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pnctized  with  Hugh  the  pope*8  legate,  that  it  might  excuse  him  to 
nake  r^aler  chanons  of  the  seculcr  preistcs  at  Waltham,  pro« 
misinge  withal  that  he  would  endow  the  house  with  great  pos* 
sessions  of  his  ownc  gjfte,  which,  Polydore  sayeth,  he  nerer 
performed.  The  legate  consented ;  the  iLinge  therfore  brought 
ia  his  regulers,  made  Raulfe  of  Ciceter  their  prior,  and  gave  re* 
compence  to  Guj  that  was  thedeane  before :  he  bestowed  on  the 
hoDse  also,  thone  halfe  of  Stanstede  and  Thele  bridge.  This 
kinge  (sayth  Mat.  Paris)  loTed  Waltham  entyerly,  and  lay  many 
tymes  thearat.  Amongest  other  thinges  by  him  done  theare,  he 
gare  at  one  tyme  towarde  the  maintenance  of  the  warrcs  against 
fhe  infidels  42000  marcs  in  syWer,  and  500  in  gold.  Kinge 
Rich.  I.  the  son  of  this  Henry,  followinge  his  father's  steppes  in 
faTour  of  this  towne,  confirmed  the  gifte  of  Waltham,  addinge 
therto  the  wood,  Haroldes  parke,  the  towncs  of  Nesinges, 
Sywardston,  Eppinges,  Netleswcl,  Pasfield,  Waldham,  Wind- 
ford,  Aldwarton,  Lukton,  and  Lamborno  in  Essex,  besides 
snndry  other  thinges  in  other  shyres.  This  house  became  shortly 
after  an  abbay;  for  I  finde  that  in  the  tyme  of  Hen.  III.  the 
churche  was  newly  dedicate,  and  the  head  named  Abbot.'* 

At  the  Dissolution,  this  abbey  was  granted  to  Sir  An- 
thony Denny,  from  one  of  whose  descendants  it  came,  by 
purchase,  into  the  family  of  Sir  William  Wake,  bart.  who 
bad  on  the  site  of  it  a  modern-built  seat,  called  the  Abbey 
House.  This  he  sold  to  James  Barwick,  Esq.  who  pulled 
it  down,  in  1770,  and  let  the  site,  and  the  grounds  belong- 
ing to  it,  to  a  gardener. 

The  tower  of  the  church  was  built  in  the  time  of  queen 
Mary ;  but  the  inside  of  the  church  is  a  beautiful  specimen 
of  &ixon  architecture.  This,  however,  is  only  the  nave  of 
the  original  church ;  the  cross  aisles  having  extended  be* 
yond  what  is  now  the  chancel ;  and  the  old  tower,  which 
fell  down  after  the  dissolution,  rose,  in  course,  as  the 
centre  of  a  cross.  A  few  beautiful  fragments  of  the  abbey 
still  remain,  in  a  style  of  architecture  much  later  than  that 
of  the  church ;  particularly  a  Gothic  arch,  which  formed 
the  entrance  and  terminated  a  noble  vista  of  tall  trees  which 
no  longer  exist;  and,  adjoining  to  this  gateway,  is  still 
atanding  the  porter's  lodge.    Within  the  precinct  of  the 
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abbey  is  also  a  celebrated  tulip  tree,  said  to  be  one  of  tbe 
largest  in  England,  being  fourteen  feet  in  circumference 
near  the  bottom. 

King  Harold  and  his  two  brothers,  after  the  battle  of 
Hastings,  in  which  they  were  slain,  were  interred  at  the 
east  end  of  the  ancient  cliurch,  at  the  distance  of  forty 
yards  from  the  extent  of  the  present  structure.  A  plain 
stone  is  said  to  have  been  laid  over  him,  with  this  expres- 
sive epitaph,  "  Harold  Infelix  ;'*  and  a  stone  coffin,  said  to 
have  been  his,  w^s  discovered  in  the  reign  of  queen  Eli- 
zabeth, by  the  gardener  of  Sir  Edward  Denny :  the  bones, 
upon  the  touch,  mouldered  into  dust.  About  four  years 
since  another  cof{in  was  found  nearly  on  the  same  spot, 
^hich  contained  an  entire  skeleton  inclosed  in  lead.  If  this 
were  not  the  skeleton  of  one  of  the  Harold's  brothers,  it  is  in 
rain  to  form  any  other  conjecture  *. 

The  town  is  at.  present  large  and  irregular ;  many  of  the 
houses  about  the  market  place  being  very  old  erections  of 
lath  and  plabter ;  but  there  are  are  some  good  modern  brick 
buildings  in  it ;  within  a  few  years  it  luts  been  much  im- 
proved 

*  An  incident  occurred  in  this  town,  which  is  memorable  as  having 
been  one  of  the  principal  circumstances  that  led  to  the  Reformation.  It 
is  related  by  several  historians,  and  particularly  by  John  Fox,  who  here 
compiled  his  celebrated  Martyrology.  l^his  was  the  fortunate  introduc- 
tion of  Dr.  Thomas  Cranmer,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to 
the  notice  of  Henry  VIII.  The  king,  it  seems,  had  a  small  house  on 
Rome  Land,  (a  parcel  of  land  near  the  abbey,  so  called  from  having 
been  granted  by  Henry  II.  to  Pope  Alexander,)  to  which  he  occasionally 
resorted  for  his  private  amusements ;  as  may  be  inferred  from  Fuller,  who 
says,  "  Waltham  bells  told  no  tales  when  the  king  came  there.'*  He 
took  this  place  in  his  way,  when  he  commenced  a  journey  to  dissipate  the 
chagrin  he  felt  from  the  obstructions  to  his  divorce  from  queen  Catherine: 
Stephen  Gardiner,  his  secretary  of  state,  and  Richard  Fox,  his  almoner, 
by  whom  he  was  accompanied,  spent  the  evening  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Cressy,  to  whose  sons  Dr.  Cranmer  was  preceptor.  As  the  divorce  be- 
came the  subject  of  conversation,  Cranmer  observed,  that  the  readiest 
way,  either  to  qaiet  the  king's  conscience,  or  to  extort  the  pope's  con- 
sent, would  be  to  consult  the  universities  of  Europe  on  this  controverted 
point.    If  they  approved  of  his  marriage  with  Catherine,  his  remoniei 
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proved  with  regard  to  cleanliness  and  convenience,  and  is 
extremely  full  of  inhabitants,  owing  to  the  various  manu- 
factures, &c.  carried  on  here;  most  of  which  receive  pe- 
culiar advantages  from  the  copious  streams  of  pure  water 
with  which  it  is  so  abundantly  supplied.  The  corn  mill, 
behind  the  Cock  Inn,  probably  occupies  tho  snme  site  as 
diat  which  was  bestowed  on  the  abbey  by  queen  IVIaud,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  twelfth  century:  the  powder 
mills  are  at  present  in  the  hands  of  govornment.  Tliere 
are  extensive  manufactories  for  printed  linens,  and  some 
newly  erected  premises  for  the  purpose  of  mukinix  pins,  tlie 
process  of  which  not  being  generally  known,  is  here  parti- 
cularly described : 

The  first  operation  is  that  of  winding  it  off  from  one  wheel  to 
pnother  with  great  velocity,  and  causing  it  to  ))as5  between  the 
two,  through  a  circle  in  a  piece  of  iron  of  smaller  diameter ;  the 
wire  being  thus  reduced  to  its  proper  dimension,  is  straightened 
by  drawing  between  iron  pins,  fixed  in  a  board  in  a  zig.zag  man. 
ner,  but  so  as  to  Icare  a  straight  line  between  them  ;  afterwards 
it  is  cut  into  lengths  of  three  or  four  yards,  and  then  into 
smaller  ones,  every  length  being  suflicicnt  to  make  six  |)ins;  each 
end  of  these  is  ground  to  a  point,  which  is  performed  through. 
dot  the  manufactory  by  hoys,  who  sit  each  with  two  small  grind. 
ing  stones  before  them,  turned  by  a  wheel.  Taking  up  a  handful, 
each  boy  applies  the  ends  to  the  coarsest  of  the  two  stones, 
lieing  careful  at  the  same  time  to  keep  each  piece  moving  round 
his  fingers,  so  that  the  points  may  not  become  flat:  he  then 
giTes  them  a  smoother  and  sharper  point,  by  applying  them  to 
the  other  stone,  and  by  that  means  a  Ud  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  of  age  is  enabled  to  point  about  sixteen  thousand  pins  in  an 
hour.  When  the  wire  is  thus  pointed,  a  pin  is  taken  off  from 
each  end,  and  this  is  repeated  till  it  is  cut  iqto  six  pieces.     The 

would  naturally  cease;  if  they  condemned  it,  the  pope  would  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  resist  the  solicitations  of  so  great  a  monarch,  seconded  by  the 
opinion  of  all  the  learned  men  in  Christendom.  When  tiieking  was  in- 
formed of  this  proposal,  he  was  delighted  with  it ;  and,  with  more  ala- 
crity than  delicacy,  swore,  that  "  Cranmer  had  got  the  right  sow  by  the 
ear."  He  sent  for  that  divine,  adopted  his  opinion,  and  ever  after  en- 
tertained for  him  the  highest  regard.  Mr.  Cress)\  house  is  not  now  to 
^  fouud- 
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next  operation  is  that  of  forming  the  heads,  or,  as  they  term  it^ 
head-spinning,  which  is  done  by  means  of  a  spinning  wheel; 
one  piece  of  wire  being  thus  with  astonishing  rapidity  wonod 
round  another,  and  the  interior  one  being  drawn  ont,  leaTes  a 
hollow  tube  between  the  circumToIutions :  it  is  then  cut  with 
sheers,  erery  two  circumTolutions,  or  tarns  of  the  wire,  form* 
.ing  one  head;  these  are  softened  by  throwing  them  into  iroa 
pans,  and  placing  them  in  a  furnace  till  they  are  red  hot.  As 
soon  as  they  are  cold  they  are  distributed  to  children,  who  set 
with  an?ils  and  hammers  before  them,  which  they  work  with 
their  feet,  by  means  of  a  lath,  and  taking  up  one  of  the  lengths, 
they  thrust  the  blunt  end  into  a  quantity  of  the  heads  which  lie 
before  them,  and  catching  one  at  the  extremity,  they  apply  them 
Immediately  to  the  an?il  and  hammer,  and  by  a  motion  or  two  of 
the  foot,  the  point  and  the  head  are  fixed  together  in  much  less 
time  than  can  be  described,  and  with  a  dexterity  only  to  be  ac« 
quired  by  practice,  the  spectator  being  in  continual  apprchen* 
fiion  for  the  safety  of  their  fingers  end.  The  pin  is  now  finished 
as  to  its  form,  but  still  it  is  merely  brass;  it  is  therefore  thrown 
into  a  copper,  containing  a  solution  of  tin  and  the  lees  of  wine. 
Here  it  remains  for  some  time,  and  when  taken  out  assumes  a 
white  though  dull  appearance;  in  order  therefore  to  gire  it  a 
polish,  it  is  thrown  into  a  tub  containing  a  quantity  of  bran, 
which  is  set  in  motion  by  turning  a  shaft  that  runs  through  its 
centre,  and  thus  by  means  of  friction  it  becomes  perfectly 
bright.  The  pin  being  complete,  nothing  remains  but  to  se. 
parate  it  from  the  bran,  which  is  performed  by  a  mode  exactly 
similar  to  the  winnowing  of  corn  ;  the  bran  flying  off,  and  leay^ 
ing  the  pin  fit  for  immediate  sale.  '^  I  was  the  more  pleased  with 
this  manufactory,'*  says  Mr.  Ellis,  ^^  as  it  appeared  to  afford 
employment  to  a  number  of  children  of  both  sexes,  who  are 
thus  not  only  prevented  from  acquiring  the  habits  of  idleness 
and  yice,  but  are  on  the  contrary  initiated  in  their  earlier  years 
In  those  of  a  beneficial  and  yirtuous  industry."* 

Among  the  eminent  persons  connected  with  Waltham,  we 
recount  Roger  Waltham,  canon  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral, 
who  wrote  Compendium  Morale,  and  Imagines  Oratorum^ 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.    John  de  Waltham,  bishop  of 
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Salisbury,  lord  privy  seal,  and  chancellor  of  England,  in 
the  reign  of  Richard  XL  who  caused  his  body  to  be  buried 
among  the  kings  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  testimony  of 
his  great  regard  for  his  worth.  Nicholas,  abbot  of  Wal- 
tbam,  was  an  eminent  person  during  the  same  reign.  The 
last  abbot,  Robert  Fuller,  wrote  the  History  of  the 
Abbey.  Among  the  curates  since  the  Reformation  were 
Joseph  Hall,  S.  T.  P.  afterwards  bishop  of  Exeter,  by 
whose  persuasion  Mr.  Sutton  erected  his  hospital  of  the 
Charter  House ;  Dr.  Thomas  Fuller,  author  of  The  Church 
History  of  England,  Pisgah  Sight,  The  Holy  War,  Wor- 
thies, &c. 

After  quitting  Waltham  Cross  we  enter  the  Forest,  in 
which  are  many  beautiful  situations;  and  having  passed 
Warlies  Park,  we  arrive  at  Copped  Hall,  the  seat  of  John 
Conyers,  Esq.  in  the  parish  of  Epping,  built  by  his  father  ; 
it  is  a  perfect  model  of  convenience  as  well  as  of  elegant  ar- 
chitecture. The  original  house  stood  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hill,  in  the  parish  of  VValtham  Holy  Cross;  and  here  was  a 
private  chapel  for  the  use  of  the  family,  which  had  be- 
longed to  the  abbots  of  Waltham.  This  chapel  was  de- 
corated by  the  beautiful  painted  window  now  in  the  church 
of  St.  Margaret,  Westminster. 

While  the  manor  of  Epping  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
abbey  of  Waltham,  the  abbots  erected  within  its  boundaries 
a  mansion  for  pleasure  and  privacy,  which  in  antient  re« 
cords  was  called  Coppice  Hall,  so  named  from  the  qeigh- 
bouring  woods.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  abbeys,  it  be- 
came the  seat  of  the  Fitz  Auchers,  who  sold  it  to  Sir 
Thomas  Heneage  soon  after  he  became  lord  of  the  town. 
Sir  Thomas  much  enlarged  it,  and  built  one  of  the  most 
stately  galleries  in  England,  being  fifty-six  yards  long, 
which  by  a  strange  hurricane  was  blown  down  November 
1639,  and  the  lord  Coventry's  picture  carried  away,  without 
any  damage  to  many  others. 

From  Sir  Thomas  Heneage  this  manor  and  seat  descended 
to  Sir  Moyle  Finch,  by  marriage  with  Elizabeth,  Sir  Thomas's 
only  daughter  ana  heir,  from  whom  it  came  to  the  Sack* 
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Tiles  earls  of  Dorset,  and  Middlesex,  who  made  It  thchr 
seat ;  it  was  sold  by  Charles  earl  of  Dorset,  the  great  states* 
man,  and  patron  of  wit  and  learning,  to  Sir  Thomas  Webster, 
bart.  from  whom  it  passed  by  sale  to  the  family  of  Conyers. 

Near  Copped  Hall  Park,  on  tlie  south-cast,  side,  are 
traces  of  an  antient  camp,  denominated  Ambreys,  or  Am* 
BRosBURY  Banks,  supposed  to  have  been  ereoted  by  the 
Sritains. 

lEPPING, 
was  called  in  the  Conqueror^s  Survey  Epping?;s,  and  then 
found  to  be  a  manor,  containing  two  hides  and  fifteen 
acres  of  land,  worth  155.  pei*  annum.  King  Henry  IF. 
A.  D.  1 177,  upon  the  removing  of  the  secular  canons  froni 
the  abbey  of  Waltham,  and  placing  regulars  in  their  roomj, 
granted  to  the  said  regulars  this  manor  of  Epping,  with 
all  its  appurtenances,  to  which  it  continued  annexed  till 
the  disvsolution  of  the  abbeys,  when  it  came  to  the  crown ; 
and  afterwards  granted  by  queen  Elizabeth  to  Sir  Tho- 
mas Heneage,  then  treasurer  of  the  chamber,  vice-cham- 
berlain of  the  houshold,  and  chancellor  of  the  dutchy  of 
Lancaster,  and  Ann  his  wife,  to  be  held  of  the  crown,  aa 
of  the  dutchy  of  Lancaster,  by  military  service. 

Epping  is  sixteen  niiles  from  London.  The  markets^ 
which  are  on  Thursday  for  cattle,  and  on  Friday  for  pro^ 
visions,  are  kept  in  Epping  Street,  a  hanilet  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  church.  The  butter  made  in  this  part 
of  the  county,  and  known  in  London  by  the  name  of  Ep- 
ping butter,  is  in  particular  esteeni,  and  seUs  at  a  higher 
price  than  any  other. 

Here  was  formerly  a  considerable  estate  belonging  to  the 
lords  North  and  Grey,  which  was  sold  to  Edward  Con- 
yers, Esq.  of  Copped  Hall,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

The  chapel  in  Epping  Street,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
originally  a  chantry  or  free  chapel,  belonging  to  the  abbey 
of  Waltham,  and  was  bestowed  by  Edward  VL  on  the 
town,  to  be  held  as  of  the  manor  of  East  Greenwich. 

EppiBj^ 
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'  Epping  Church,  supposed  to  have  been  dedicated  to 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  is  situated  upon  an  eminence  abou^ 
two  miles  north  of  the  town,  and  is  mostly  of  brick.  The 
north  side  of  the  tower  is  covered  with  ivy.  The  build- 
ing, of  which  two  views  are  given  in  the  Gentleman's  Ma- 
gazine, has  nothing  particular  to  recommend  it. 
iiiastward  of  Epping,  at  the  distance  of  five  miles,  is 

CHEPING  ONGAR, 

a  market  town,  twenty-one  miles  from  London,  supposed 
to. have  been  a  Roman  station,  because  the  church  has 
many  Roman  bricks  in  the  walls. 

The  hundred  and  the  lordship  of  this  town,  were  given 
by  William  earl  of  Gloucester,  son  of  king  Stephen,  to 
Richard  de  Lucy,  a  nobleman  of  Dysse,  or  Disce,  in 
Norfolk,  for  bravely  defending  the  castle  of  Falais  in  Nor- 
mandy against  Jeoffrey  of  Anjou,  who  besieged  it  in  be- 
half of  the  empress  Maud  and  her  son.  Henry  If.  made 
him  sheriff  of  this  county  and  Hertfordshire,  and  during 
his  absence  in  Normandy,  protector  of  England,  giving 
him  an  hundred  acres  of  assart  lands  in  the  forest  of  Stand- 
ford,  Greensted,  and  Angre,  where  he  built  a  castle,  di- 
vided the  parishes,  built  the  church,  and  procured  a  fair 
and  market. 

This  nobleman  became  a  monk  in  the  priory  of  Lesnes  in 
Kent,  of  which  he  was  the  founder,  where  he  was  buried* 
His  son  Herbert  succeeded  him  in  his  estate,  but  dying 
without  issue,  Maud  de  Lucy,  his  sister,  became  one  of 
his  heirs,  and  had  for  her  part  the  hundred  and  manor  of 
Angre,  and  manor  of  Stand  ford.  She  married  Richard  de 
Ripariis  or  Rivers,  and  by  him  had  several  sons,  to  whom 
her  estate  descended,  and  continued  in  them  for  several 
generations;  but  being  alienated  first  to  Sir  John  Sutton, 
of  Wivenhoe,  then  to  the  Staffords,  Morrices,  Grevils,  and 
Whitmores,  it  came  to  the  family  of  Goldsborough,  and 
in  the  last  century  to  Edward  Alexander,  Esq,  who,  in 
1745,  demolished  a  brick  building  which  had  been  erected 
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by  Mr.  James  Morrice,  lord  of  the  manor  in  (he  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth,  and  on  its  site  built  a  handsome  summer 
house,  surrounded  by  a  moat,  and  ascended  by  a  steep 
winding  walk,  arched  over,  the  greatest  part  of  the  way, 
by  trees  and  shrubs.  From  the  embattled  top  is  a:  beautiful 
prospect* 

Near  Ongar  is  the  seat  of  John  Wright,  Esq. ;  and  My- 
less,  the  seat  of  the  late  John  Luther,  Esq.  who  left  it  to 
Francis  Fane,  Esq.  It  is  now  in  the  occapation  of  Duncan 
Davidson,  Esq.  Mr.  Luther  had  been  the  pupil  of  Dr# 
Watson,  bishop  of  LandafT,  and  bequeathed  him  a  hand- 
some sum  of  money  at  his  dissolution* 

The  Church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Martin,  and  contains  epi- 
taphs for  Horatio  Palavicini,  Esq.  1648;  and  for  Jane, 
daughter  of  Sir  Oliver  Cromwell,  of  Hinchinbroke,  in 
Huntingdonshire,  wife  of  Tobias  Palavicini,  £sq«  She 
died  1637. 

Adjoining  to  Ongar  is  the  parish  of  Greensted,  which 
at  the  time  of  the  General  Survey  was  held  by  Hamo 
Dapifer;  after  whom  it  was  in  the  possession  of  Robert, 
earl  of  Glocester,  natural  son  of  Henry  I.  in  consequence 
of  his  marriage  with  Mabel,  niece  of  the  above  Hamo. 

The  village  is  celebrated  for  its  curious  wooden  church, 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  singular  in  Great  Britain 
The  sides  of  the  nave  are  formed  of  the  trunks  of  large 
chesnut  trees,  split  or  sawn  asunder ;  they  are  set  close  to 
each  other,  and  let  into  a  sill  and  plate,  being  fastened  at 
the  top  with  wooden  pins.  On  tlie  south  side  are  sixteen, 
and  two  door  posts;  on  the  north  twenty-one,  and  two  va- 
cancies filled  with  plaister.  The  west  end  is  built  against 
by  a  boarded  tower,  and  shingled  spire,  and  the  east  by  a 
brick  chancel;  from  the  south  side  projects  a  woodea 
porch;  and  both  sides  are  strengthened  by  brick  buttresses. 
The  roof  is  tiled,  but  rises  to  a  point  in  the  centre,  as  ori* 
ginally  formed,  though  this  part  of  the  structure  is  of  more 
recent  date.  The  length  of  the  more  antient  part  of  the 
church  is  twenty. nine  feetoioe  inches;  the  width,  fourteen 
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feet-;^and  the  height,  to  the  spang  of  the  toof,  five  feet  six 
iQchet.     The  church  b  dedicated  to  St*  Andrew. 

Every  writer  on  the  subject  agrees  that  here  the  body  of 
St  Edmund,  the  martyr,  king  of  the  East  Angles,  tested, 
in  the  road  to  Bury,  where  it  was  enshrined. 

Greensted  Hall,  is  the  seat  of  John  Redman,  Esq.  \  and 
here  is  also  a  neat  mansion  belonging  to  Craven  Ord,  Esq. 
one  of  the  masters  in  Chancery. 

Kelvedon  Hall,  in  the  parish  of  Kelvedon  Hatch, 
twenty  miles  from  London,  is  the  elegant  villa  of  lady 
CUve.  It  commands  a  rich  and  extensive  prospect,  ia 
which,  on  a  fine  day,  a  part  of  London  may  be  seen. 

Pausing  Stanford  Rivers  we  arrive  at  Navsstock,  nine* 
teen  miles  from  London.  Navestock  Hall,  is  the  seat  of 
the  noble  fitmily  of  Waldegrave. 

In  Navestock  Church  is  a  memorial  for  the  family  of 
Greene ;  of  whom  John  Greene,  was  serjeant  at  law,  and 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  Sherifb  Court  thirty-seren  years ; 
he  died  1653.  His  eldest  son,  John,  married  Mary, 
daughter  of  Philip  Jermyn,  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
King^s  Bench,  and  was  himself  chosen  recorder  of  Lon- 
don, in  1658.  His  son  John  Greene,  Esq.  ti'as  also  it  ser« 
jeant  at  law,  and  died  in  1725,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty-two. 

To  the  right  of  the  road  to  London,  are  the  several  pa- 
rishes of  Theydon  Mount,  Theydon  Bois,  Theydon  Grange, 
and  Theydon  CTarnons;  the  last  of  which  is  worthy 
of  notice,  as  the  birth  place  of  the  late  baron  Thomas 

DlMSDALE*. 

Hill 

^  This  eminent  person  was  son  of  John  Dimsdale,  Esq.  and  Susan, 
daughter  of  Thorn  us  fiowyer,  of  Albury  Hall«  in  the  parish  of  Albury^ 
iiear  Hertford.  His  grandfather,  Robert,  accompanied  William  Penn  tP 
Anryn^j  In  1684,  and  took  with  him  bis  two  sons,  John  and  William; 
but,  returning  in  a  few  years,  settled  at  his  native  village,  and  was  there 
icceeded  by  his  eldest  son  John  in  the  practice  of  physic,  which  his 
other  son,  William,  pursued  at  Bishops  Stortford.  John  had  eight  chil- 
dren, four  of  whom,  Mary,  John,  William,  and  Calvert,  died  young ; 
Sosan  and  Bobert  lived  to  a  more  ad«ranced  age;  Thomas,  the  sixth,  and 
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Hill  Hall»  the  seat  and  park  of  Sir  William  Smyttf) 
bart  18  situated  in  the  parish  of  Theydon  Moant,  sixteen 
miles  from  London;  The  elegance  of  the  stnicturey  and 
the  fineness  of  the  prospects,  are .  esteemed  inferior  to  few 
in  the  county.  It  was  built  by  Sir  Thomas  Smjrtb,  se« 
cretary  of  state,  in  i  548  ;  but  great  alterations  have  siiics 
been  made  in  it.  The  approach  to  it  is  by  a  fine  avoiae  of 
stately  elms. 

Albiks, 

Josepbjl  the  seveuth,  to  a  late  period,  the  last  dying,  titer  a  short  iUness, 
April  26,  1779.  Thomas  deriTed  hb  first  medical  knowledge  from  hts 
father,  and  at  St  Thomases  Hospital,  under  Mr.  Symwids,  and,  on  his 
death,  under  Mr.  Girle,  commenced  his  practice  at  Hertford  about  17 14, 
and  married  the  only  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Brassey,  of  Roxford,  near 
that  town,  an  eminent  banker  in  London,  and  representative- of  Hert- 
ford in  four  succesnve  pariiaments.  She  died  Hii,  and  left  no  children. 
To  telieve  h»  mind  under  this  loss,  he  voluntary  oflfered  his  assistance  to 
the  physiciam  and  surgeons  in  the  army,  under  the  duke  of  CumbeiK 
land,  and  continued  with  it  till  after  the  surrender  of  Carlisle  to  the 
king's  forces,  when  he  received  the  duke's  thanks,  and  returned  to  Hert- 
ford. In  1746  he  married  Anne  lies,  a  relation  of  his  first  wife,  and  by 
her  fortunCf  and  that  which  he  acquired  by  the  death  of  the  widow  of 
Sir  John  Dimsdale,  of  Hertford,  he  retired  from  practice ;  but,  hb  f^ 
mily  becoming  numerous,  and  seven  of  his  ten  children  being  living,  he 
resumed  it,  and  took  the  degree  of  M.  D.  1761.  Having  fully  satisfied 
himself  about  the  new  method  of  treating  persons  under  inoculation  for 
the  small*pox,  he  published  his  treatise  on  it  in  1776,  whieh  was  soon 
circulated  all  over  the  Continent,  and  translated  into  all  its  languages* 
not  omitting  the  Russian.  He  concludes  with  saying  that,  ''although 
the  whole  process  may  have  some  share  in  the  success,  it,  in  my  opinioo, 
consists  chiefly  in  the  method  of  inoculating  with  recent  fluid  matter,  and 
the  management  of  the  patients  at  the  time  of  eruption.''  This  proof  of 
his  professional  knowledge  occasioned  his  being  invited  to  inoculate  the 
empress  Catherine  and  her  son,  1768,  of  which  he  gives  a  particular  ac-^ 
count  in  his  ''  Tracts  on  Inoculation,  1781."  His  reward  for  this  was  an 
appointment  of  actual  counsellor  of  state  and  physician  to  her  Imperial 
majesty,  with  an  annuity  of  5001.  the  rank  of  a  baron  of  the  Russian 
empire,  to  be  borne  by  his  eldest  lawful  descendant  in.  succession,  and  a 
black  wing  of  the  Russian  eagle  in  a  gold  shield  in  the  middle  of  hn 
arms,  with  the  customary  helmet,  adorned  with  the  baron's  coronet,  over 
the  shield;  to  receive  immediately  10,0001.  and  20001.  for  travdling 
charges,  miniature  pictures  of  the  empress  and  her  son,  and  the  same 
titfe  to  his  son,  to  whom  the  Grand  Duke  gave  a  gold  snuff  box,  nchly 
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AiAiKs,  in  die  parish  of  Stapleford  Abbot,  tiiLioeD 
from  London;  the  seat  of  the  late  rev.  Tbomas  Abdy 
Abdy  9  and  now  possessed  by  bis  widow,  has  been  ascribed  to 
loigo  Jones:  "  but,"  says  Mr.Walpole,  "  if  he  had  any 
band  in  it,  it  must  have  been  during  his  first  profession,  and 
before  be  had  seen  any  good  buildings.'*  The  house  is 
bandflome,  has  large  rooms  and  rich  oielings* 

Lambourn,  was  one  of  the  seventeen  lordships  belonging 
to  the  abbey  of  Waltham ;  at  the  time  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fcasor,  it  was  called  Lambehide,  or  Lambehithe.  The 
manor  is  held  by  the  service  of  the  wardstafF,  viz.  to  carry 
a  load  of  straw  in  a  cart  with  six  horses,  two  ropes,  and 
two  men  in  harness  to  watch  the  said  wardstaff,  when  it  is 
brought  to  Abridge,  an  hamlet  in  this  parish. 

The  Church,  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  was  given  to 
Waltham  by  Robert  de  Lambum,  and  was  in  the  gift  of 
the  prior  and  convent  till  the  suppression ;  after  which  the 
advowson  was  in  various  hands. 

•  Here  are  memorials  for  Dr.  Thomas  Wynnyff,  for- 
meriy  rector,  and  bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  died  1654.  Dr. 
Thomas  Tooke,  the  liberal  master  of  Bishop's  Stortford 

set  with  diamonds.    The  baron  inoculated  numbers  of  people  at  Pe- 
losburg  and  Moscow;  and,  resisting  the  empress's  mvitation  to  reside  as 
her  physician  in  Rusria,  he  and  son  were  admitted  to  a  private  audience 
of  Frederick  III.  king  of  Pnissiay  at  Sans  Souci,  and  thence  returned  to 
England.    In  1779  he  lost  his  second  vife,  who  left  him  seven  children. 
He  afterwards  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William  Dimsdale,  of 
Bishops  Stortfordy  who  survived  him.    He  was  elected  representative  of 
the  borough  of  Hertford,  1780 ;  and  declined  all  practice,  except  for  the 
retief  of  the  poor.    He  went  to  Russia  once  more,  178 1 ,  to  inoculate  the 
piesent  emperor  and  his  brother  Constantine,  sons  of  the  Grand  Duke ; 
and,  as  he  pasMd  through  Brussels,  the  late  emperor,  Joseph,  recdved 
him  in  private,  and  wrote  in  his  presence  a  letter,  which  he  was  to  con- 
vey to  the  empress  of  Russia.    In  1790  his  son,  baron  Nathanael,  was 
elected  for  the  borough  of  Hertford,  on  his  resignation  and  retirement  to 
Bath,  for  several  vrinter^  but  at  last,  he  fixed  altogether  at  Hertford, 
and  died,  aged  eighty-nine,   December  30,  1800,   after  an  illness  of 
about  three  weds.    About  seventeen  years  ago  he  felt  the  sight  of  one 
eye  declining,  having  before  kxt  that  of  the  other,  but  recover^  both 
by  the  operadoii  of  the  cataract,  by  Wenzel.-— Gcnl.  Mag. 
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scbooL  This  gentleman  gaye  the  advowBon,  which  he  had 
parchaaed,  to  Corpus  Christ!  College,  Cambridge. 

lb  this  parisb  there  were  lands  called  Minchin  lands,  be- 
longing  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Mary  at  Stratford  le  Bow, 
now  called  Bromley,  granted  by  king  Henry  VIII.  to  Sir 
Ralph  Sadler,  who  sold  it  to  Owen  Low,  and  Jiis  heiri. 
Here  was  also  a  portion  of  Und  belonging  to  the  priory  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  in  London. 

-  Chigwsll,  in  Domesday  Book,  is  called  Civov%hhAp 
Chikoelwella,  and  is  said  to  be  held  by  Thomas  dtt 
Gemon,  though  Petrus  Vicecomes  held  also  thirty  acres  in 
it.  Thonms  Elderton,  of  London,  gave  divers  lands  and 
tenements,  and  settled  them  by  feoffment  for  the  mainte* 
nance  of  the  brotherhood  of  priests,  called  Fratemitas  S. 
Triniiaiis  in  Chigwellj  to  say  divine  service  in  the  parish 
church  there,  and  to  be  held  in  capite  by  knights  service. 

In  this  parish  was  a  grange  called  Chigwell  GaANOEy 
part  of  the  possession  of  the  abbey  of  Tiltey,  and  at  the 
Pissolution  given  by  Henry  Vlll.  to  Thomas  Addington, 
citizen  of  London,  and  his  heirs,  to  be  held  in  capite  by 
knights  service.  Here  were  also  a  tenement  with  a  cur«. 
tdage,  called  Buckhurst,  and  a  grove  called  Monks  Grove, 
which  belonged  formerly  to  the  nhbey  of  Stratford  Lang^ 
thorn,  and  which  were  granted  by  king  Edward  VI.  to 
Jclhn  Lyons,  lord  mayor  of  London,  to  be  held  in  capite  by 
knights  service. 

The  present  manors  are  Chigwell  Hall,  the  seat  of  Mi- 
chael Hickes  Beach,  Esq« 

West  Hatch,  and  Luxborough,  the  elegant  villa  of 
lady  Hughes,  widow  of  adaoiral  Sir  Edward  Hughes,  K.  B. 
was  built  by  lord  Luxborough,  in  the  year  1742.  It  af- 
terwards became  the  property  of  Sir  Edward  Wolpole,  who 
having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  drain  effectually  the  sur- 
rounding land,  which  was  occasionally  flooded,  disposed 
of  it  to  Mr.  Samuel  Peach,  who  purchased  it  on  specula- 
tion; and  by  him  it  was  again  sold,  in  1782,  to  lady 
Hughes,  who,  during  the  absence  of  the  gallant  admiral, 
in  the  jLast  Indies,  directed  all  the  improvements  in  the 
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limBe  and  gardens.  She  contrived  the  most  efiectual  pre- 
aermtion  against  any  future  encroacbinents  of  the  river 
Rodii^>  which  now  adorns  the  fertile  grounds  it  had  been 
acemtomed  to  disfigure  by  inundations. 

Bakrinotons  and  Rolls,  the  seat  of  admiral  Hanreyi 
descended  from  the  great  Dr.  Harvey. 

WooLSTON  Hall,  belonging  to  Robert  Bodle,  Esq. 

Grange  Hill.  Within  the  forest  was  an  antient  palace, 
called  Potteles  Place,  alias  Langfords,  in  which  resided  the 
duke  of  Chtrence,  brother  of  Edward  IV.  It  is  at  present 
the  property  of  R.  Jones  Adeane,  Esq. 

The  parish  Church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  was  anliently 
a  rectory  and  sinecure,  having  a  vicarage,  to  which  the 
rector  presented ;  but  it  was  not  endoTved  till  Simon  Sud- 
bury, bishop  of  London,  in  a  controversy  between  the 
rector  and  vicar,  set  out  the  portion  of  isach  of  them.  The 
rectory  was  for  a  time  in  lay  hands,  till  John  Doreward, 
18  Henry  VI.  gave  it  to  the  prior  and  convent  of  St.  Bo- 
tolph  in  Colchester,  who  became  rectors,  and  presented  to 
the  vicarage ;  yet  not  long  after  this  the  rectory  and  parish 
church  became  presentive,  and  by  Thomas  Kemp,  bishop 
of  London,  were  united  to  the  prebend  of  St.  Pancras  in 
St.  PauPs,  London,  and  the  prebendary  has  been  rector 
ever  since. 

There  are  many  curious  memorials  for  the  dead  within 
this  fabric,  particularly  of  Thomas  Coleshill,  Esq.  servant 
to  Edward  VI.  Mary  I.  and  Elizabeth,  and  inspector  Df  the 
Customs  for  the  city  of  London;  he  died  1595.  Arch* 
bishop  Harsnett,  with  the  following  inscription  cut  in 
brass,  round  his  effigy :  ^  Hie  jacei  Samuel  HarsnetTp 
quondam  vicarius  hujus  ecclesta^  primUm  indigntis  Epis^ 
copus  Cicestrensisj  dein  indignior  Episcopus  Norrviciensis ; 
demum  indignissimus  Archiepiscopu^  Eboracensis,  qui  obiif 
XTL9  die  Maiij  Anno  Domini,  1631. 

Samuel  Harsnett  was  born  at  Colchester,  in  this  county, 
in  the  year  1561.  He  received  his  education  at  King's  Coir 
lege,  Cambridge,  where,  having  taken  his  degrees,  heen- 
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tered  into  holy  orders,  and  was  made  master  of  the  free 
grammar  school  at  Colchester. 

Not  liking  this  situation,  he  relinquished  it,  and  was 
made  chaplain  to  Dr.  Bancroft,  bishop  of  London,  and 
afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  promoted  him 
to  a  prebendary  in  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul ;  and 
soon  after  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Essejc.  He  was  also  ' 
chosen  master  of  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  and  elected 
Tice-chancellor  of  that  university. 

In  1619,  he  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Norwich; 
and,  in  1628,  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  York.  This  last 
office  he  enjoyed  only  three  years,  for  he  died  in  J  631. 

He  was  one  of  those  divines,  who  opposed  the  decrees  of 
the  synod  of  Dort;  and  he  wrote  a  very  learned  treatise 
against  absolute  predestination. 

The  Free  School,  founded  by  this  prelate  at  Cbigwel), 
is  very  handsomely  endowed.  The  Latin  schoolmaster  must 
be  a  graduate  in  one  of  the  universities ;  a  man  skilful  in 
the  Greek  and  Latin  '^  tongues ;  a  good  poet ;  of  a  sound 
religion ;  neither  Papist  nor  Puritan ;  of  a  grave  beha- 
viour;  of  a  sober  and  honest  conversation;  no  tipler,  nor 
haunter  of  alehouses;  no  puffer  of  tobacco;  and,  above 
all,  apt  to  teach,  and  severe  in  his  government.*'  He  is 
directed  to  teach  Lilly's  Latin,  and  Cleonard*s  Greek  gram- 
mar; for  phrase  and  style,  to  infuse  into  bis  scholars  no 
other  than  Tully  and  Terence;  for  poets,  to  read  the 
antient  Greek  and  Latin ;  no  novelties,  nor  conceited  mo- 
dern writers,"  &c.  The  archbishop  directs,  that  twelve 
boys,  natives  of  Chigwell,  two  of  Loughton,  two  of 
Woodford,  and  two  of  Lambourn,  shall  be  instructed  gratis 
in  the  Latin  school;  in  the  writing  school,  all  the  chil- 
dren of  Chigwell,  with  the  same  number  from  Woodford, 
Loughton,  and  Lambourn,  as  in  the  other  school. 

William  Penn,  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  was  edu- 
cated here,  There  is  a  charity  school  for  girls  in  the 
parish,  almshouses,  and  various  benefactions  for  the  poor. 

Chigwell  Row,  is  a  very  beautiful  hamlet,  situated  oa 
the  brow  of  Epping  Forest.    The  seat  of  John  Elsee,  Esq. 
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stands  at  the  east  end  of  the  row,  and  commands  a  beautiful 
«nd  extensive  view  of  the  Kent  and  Surrey  hills,  the  river 
Thanoesy  &c.  The  house  was  built  by  Mr.  Horsley,  and 
afterwards  possessed  by  Mr.  Scott  *,  an  eminent  attorney. 
The  present  possessor  purchased  it,  with  the  lands  at- 
tached, a  few  years  since,  and  has  made  considerable  im« 
provements  on  the  estate,  as  well  by  a  judicious  manage- 
ment of  the  soil,  as  by  the  addition  of  large  purchases  of 
land  in  the  neighbourhood.  Chigwcll  Kow  contains  also 
the  mansions  of  several  eminent  merchants  and  traders  of 
London. 

A  neat  chapel  has  been  lately  erected,  which  saves  the 
inhabitants  of  Chigwell  Row  the  inconvenience  of  walking 
nearly  two  miles  to  the  parish  church. 

LouGHTON,  is  eleven  miles  from  London,  in  the  road  to 
£pping,  and  was  one  of  the  seventeen  lordships  belonging 
to  Waltham  Abber.  Loughton  Hall  is  the  scat  of  Miss 
Whitaker;  and  Golden  Hill,  in  the  same  parish,  of 
Mrs.  Clay.  Here  is  an  antient  buildin<r,  called  Queen 
Elizabeth^s  Lodge,  said  to  have  been  a  hunting  seat  of  that 
princess.  It  is  the  property  of  William  Heathcote,  Esq.  and 
is  occupied  by  his  gamekeeper. 

Chingford,  has  been  denominated  in  antient  records,CHiir« 
GELFORD,  and  sometimes  Shymgilford.  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor gave  this  lordship  to  the  church  of  St.  Paul,  Lon* 
don,  which  in  the  time  of  the  Conqueror's  survey  held  it 
for  one  manor  and  six  hides ;  from  which  manor  however, 
according  to  that  record,  Peter  de  Valonys  took  one  hide, 
eight  acres  of  meadow,  and  so  much  wood  land,  as  was 
sufficient  to  feed  fifty  hogs;  and  GeoiTrcy  de  Mandevile  ten 
acres  of  meadow. 

But  this  grant  must  be  meant  of  a  manor  in  Chingford, 
and  not  of  the  head  manor  there ;  for  by  the  register  book 
belonging  to  the  church  of  St.  Paul,   it  appears  that  the 

*  A  dreadful  calamity  attended  this  family.  Mr;:.  Scott  was  found  one 
rooming  drowned  in  a  pond  upon  the  estate ;  and  such  was  the  effect 
it  produced  upon  the  mind  of  her  husband,  that  in  a  few  days  after  he 
precipitated  himself  into  eternity  by  plunging  into  a  pond  adjoining  that 
in  which  hb  wife  had  put  a  period  to  her  life ! ! ! 

3  parish 
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parish  church  of  Cbingford  did  not  lUixl  on  their  maiior^ 
but  on  the  lordship  or  manor  of  Chingelford,  which  was  in 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL  part  of  the  pot* 
4nsions  of  Richard  de  Chilham,  alias  Dovor,  by  the  mar- 
riage of  Rose,  the  daughter  and  heir  of  Robert  de  Dovor. 

This  manor  descended  by  marriage  to  John  earl  of  Athd^ 
in  Scotland,  vhose  wife  was  Isabel,  sister  and  heir  of 
Richard  de  Chilham ;  but  he  forfeiting  it  by  treason  34  Ed- 
ward III.  that  king  gave  it  to  Ralph  de  Monthermer,  earl 
of  Gloucester,  who  resigned  it  afterwards  to  David,  the 
son  of  earl  John,  upon  such  a  composition,  that  the  king 
confirmed  it  to  him  and  his  heirs;  then  it  came  to  Giles 
lord  Badlesmere,  and  from  him  by  a  daughter  to  William 
lord  Rods,  of  Hamelakc,  whose  family  enjoyed  it  for  some 
descents,  till  Eleanor,  the  daughter  of  Edmund,,  the  last 
lord  Roos,  passed  it  by  marriage  to  Robert  de  Manners,  the 
ancestors  of  the  duke  of  Rutland.  From  him  it  is  probable 
this  manor  was  called  Earls  Cbingford ;  as  the  other,  for 
distinction,  bears  the  name  of  Cbingford  St.  Psaul. 

Dr.  James  Marsh,  of  Merton  College,  in  Oxford,  was 
rector  of  this  parish  anno  1630.  He  was  afterwards  arch- 
deacon of  Chichester,  and  dying  in  1643,  his  archdeaconry 
was  given  to  the  excellent  and  learned  man  Dr.  Henry 
Hammond. 

In  this  parish  is  an  old  mansion,  called  FaiDAY  Hill,* 
which  for  a  long  period  was  the  residence  of  the  family  of 
Boothby. 

The  parish  Church,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
is  a  small  structure  of  flint  and  stone ;  and,  being  covered 
with  ivy  on  the  south  and  east  sides,  forms  a  very  pic- 
turesque object.  There  are  no  monuments  of  particular 
note. 

Brindwoods,  an  estate  held  under  the  rectory,  had  the 
following  singular  tenure:  **  Upon  every  alienation,  the 
owner  of  the  estate,  with  his  wife,  man  servant  and  maid 
servant,  each  single  on  a  horse,  come  to  the  parsonage, 
where  the  owner  does  his  homage  and  pays  has  relief,  in  the 

*  Probably  so  called  on  account  of  being  in  the  Saxon  times  dedicated 
>o  Friga,  one  of  the  deities  worshipped  by  that  people. 

following 
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following  mitnner.  He  blows  three  blasts  with  his  horn, 
and  carries  a  hawk  upon  his  fist,  his  servant  has  a  grey- 
bound  in  a  slip,  both  for  the  use  of  the  rector  that  day. 
He  receives  a  chicken  for  his  hawk,  a  peck  of  oats  for  his 
borse,  and  a  loaf  of  bread  for  his  greyhound.  They  all 
dine;  after  which  the  master  blows  three  blasts  with  his 
horn,  and  they  depart.''*  This  custom  seems,  however,  to 
bare  been  lately  disused. 

A  Sunday  achool,  and  a  day  school,  in  which  twenty 
children  are  educated,  are  supported  by  voluntary  con- 
tribution. 

Chingford,  is  so  agreeably  situate  for  retirement,  that 
the  most  remote  distance  from  the  metropolis  can  hardly 
exceed  it. . 

Woodford^  is  eight  miles  from  London,  in  the  road  to 
Epping,  and  is  a  very  pleasant  village,  with  agreeable 
▼iUas  OR  each  side  of  the  road,  commanding  fine  prospects 
ever  a  beautiful  country.  Woodford  Hall,  close  to  the 
church,  is  the  seat  of  — -  Maitland^  Esq. ;  Prospect  House, 
late  the  property  of  J.  Proctor,  Esq.;  and  the  houses. 
of  the  late  Job  Mathew,  Esq.  and  Robert  Preston,  hart. 
Hicham  Hall,  the  elegant  scat,  late  of  governor  Hornby^ 
belongs  to  John  Harman,  Esq.  and  is  situated  between 
Woodford  Hall  and  Prospect  House,  but  is  in  the  parish 
of  Waltbamstow.  A  mineral  spring,  which  rises  in  the 
forest,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  Horse  and  Groom,  was 
formerly  in  great  repute,  and  much  company  resorted  ta 
drink  the  waters,  at  a  house  of  public  entertainment  called 
Woodford  Wells ;  but  the  waters  have  long  lost  their  re- 
putation; and  the  house  is  now  the  property  of  Henry  Eg. 
gers,  Esq. 

The  parish  Church  is  of  brick  ;  at  the  west  end  is  a  tower 
erected  in  1708.  The  chancel  discovers  marks  of  great  an- 
tiquity, and  has  lancet  windows.  The  interior  contains 
many  monuments  for  respectable  persons. 

In  the  churchyard  is  an  elegant  monument  to  the  me- 
mory of  some  of  the  family  of  Sir  Edmondsbury  Godfrey, 

*  Moranft  Estcx, 
Vol.  VL    No.  134.  P  p  whose 
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vliose  murder  excited  much  agitation  in  the  reign  of 
Charies  IL  During  the  great  plague,  in  1665,  that  worthy 
person  endangered  his  life  for  the  good  of  his  feilovr  oi^. 
tizens,  by  remaining  in  London,  and  faithfully  discharging' 
hii  duty  as  a  magistrate.  The  monument  was  designed  by 
SRr  Robert  Taylor.  It  is  a  Corinthian  column :  the  shaf^^ 
of  coloured  marble,  was  brought  from  Italy ;  the  base  and 
capital  are  of  white  marble ;  and  the  whole  cost  1 500/.  In 
the  churchyard  is  a  yew  tree,  supposed  to  be  the  finest  in 
England.  Its  girth  at  three  feet  from  the  ground,  is  eleven 
feet  nine  inches ;  at  four  feet  and  a  half  from  the  ground^ 
fourteen  feet  three  inches ;  the  spread  of  its  bougrhs  form  tho 
circumference  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet. 

Hearts,  the  seat  of  Jervoise  Clerke  Jervoise,  Esq.  at 

Woodford,  near  nine  miles  from  London,  situate  behind 

leveral  rows  of  elms,  which  form  a  fine  evening  walk.    It 

5pras  built  by  Sir  Humphrey  Haodfortb,  master  of  the  robes 

to  James  I.    That  king  was  fond  xif  this  house,  and  often 

breakfasted  here,  when  he  hunted  in  Epping  Forest.    Bty 

marriage  it  became  the  property  of  the  Onslows ;  and  tbs 

famous  speaker  of  the  Hou^e  of  Commons  was  bom  here. 

When  the  Onslows  removed  into  Surrey,  this  estate  was 

sold,  since  which  it  has  had  different  proprietors.     The  last 

owner,  Richard  Warner,  Esq.  whose  only  niece  Mr.  Jer« 

voise  married,  was  a  literary  character.     He  left  here  a  coI» 

lection  of  pictures,   by  eminent  masters,    and  was  very 

curious  in  the  disposition  of  his  garden,  in  which  is  a  large 

maze,  and  a  thatched  house  in  the  middle,  with  lines  in 

Latin  and  English,  (almost  illegible)  emblematical  of  the 

situation. 

Clayberry  is  situated  on  an  eminence,  near  Woodford 
Bridge,  and  was  the  property  of  the  late  James  Hatch,  Esq. 
This  place,  in  1553,  belonged  to  Sir  Ralph  Warren,  whose 
widow  married  Sir  Thomas  White,  alderman  of  London, 
founder  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  &c.  At  whose 
demise  it  reverted  to  Richard  Warren,  son  of  Sir  Ralph. 
In  1686,  it  was  the  property  of  John  Fowke,  Esq.  who  wat 
a  liberal  benefactor  to  Christ's  and  Bethlehem  Hospitals. 
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Clajberry,  in  purraahce  of  his  will,  was  sold  in  1693  to 
John  Goodere,  Esq.  whose  grandson  conveyed  it  to  Elias 
Harvey,  Esq.;  his  daughter  and  sole  heir  conveyed  it  to 
her  husband,  Montagu  Burgoyne,  Esq.  who,  jointly  with 
his  wife,  sold  it  to  Mr.  Hatch. 

Among  the  eminent  inhabitants  of  this  village  were  tha 
rev.  George  Herbert,  author  of  **  Divine  Poems;"  Ni« 
tHOhA9  LocKYER,  pTovost  of  Etou  College,  ejected  for 
non-conformity ;  James  Greenwood,  sur-master  of  St; 
PiaitPs  teho6l|  author  of  an  English  Grammar,  The  Virgiti 
Ifnie,  &c. 

A  torions  petition  occurs  in  the  registry  of  this  parish ; 
k  is  from  the  chaplains  and  servants,  to  the  number  of 
fiutyf  of  Charles  L  about  twelve  months  after  he  was  he- 
beaded.  It  states,  that  **  being  in  present  distress  by 
reason  that  their  sole  dependence  was  upon  the  late  king*s 
majesty,  and  their  means  from  the  revenue  of  his  lata 
Siajesty  were  still  detained,  upon  some  reasons  known  to 
tte  eommittee,  and  could  not  be  paid ;  they  were  therefore 
so  necessitated,  that  they  could  in  nowise  subsist  for  the 
maintenance  of  themselves,  their  wives,  and  families ;  and 
they  prayed  the  charity  of  all  good  Christians.    Signed, 

Thomas  Bunbury,  S.  T.  D.  John  Cooke. 

John  Manby,  S.  T.  D»  Ja.  Armaghensis   (archbishop 

George  White,  S.T.D.  Usher!) 

Emanuel  Utye,  S.T.D.  Robert  Kilmoriensis    (bishop 

Bfatthew  Griffith,  S.T.D.  Maxwell!) 

Mathaniel  Barnard,  S.T.D.  B.  Sarum  (bishop  Brian  Dup* 

Thomas  Jones,  S.  T.  D.  pa !) 

Thomas  Warmester,  S.T.D.  Edward  Spencer,  knt.''  &c. 

Faul  Knell,  M.  A. 

The  sum  collected  at  Woodford  for  these  eminent,  ]earn« 
cdy  and  pious  sufferers,  amounted  to  1/.  Os.  7cf|. !!! 

Belle-vue  House,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Charles  Cooke,  is  an 
elegant  brick  building,  with  stone  dressings.  The  nest 
front  has  a  semi-circular  portico  of  Portland  stone,  sup* 
ported  by  Ionic  columns  twenty-two  feet  higb«    The  east 

P  p  2  view, 
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Tiew,  is  indicated  in  the  view  we  have  given  of  this  de« 
lightful  villa.  The  house  was  constructed  from  designs  by 
Edward  Gyfford,  and  the  lands  laid  out  by  Mr.  Sandjrs, 
of  Lambeth.  The  latter  gentleman  has  laid  out  this  spot  to 
very  great  advantage,  and  has  formed  a  lake  with  pleasing 
effect.  The  house  being  on  an  eminence  commands  a  view  of 
the  horizon  over  London.  The  west  front  has  deversified  views 
of  the  surrounding  country.  The  whole  of  the  grounds 
are  comprised  in  seventy-five  acres,  principally  woodland ; 
which,  with  the  irregularity  of  the  surface,  add  much  to 
the  grandeur  of  the  scene:  in  short,  nature  and  art  have 
done  much,  in  rendering  the  collective  beauties  of  Belle- 
▼ue,  one  of  the  most  compact  and  pleasant  retreats  within 
the  circuit  of  ten  miles. 

Walthamstow,  is  a  village  on  the  borders  of  Epping 
Forest,  near  which  are  many  seats  belonging  to  the  citizens 
of  London.  The  parish  is  very  extensive,  and  consists  of 
three  manors,  viz,  the  manor  of  the  rectory,  which  before 
the  Dissolution  belonged  to  the  monastery  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  near  Aldgate,  in  the  city  of  London;  Waltham* 
stow-Francis ;  and  Walthamstow- Tony. 

During  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor  this  and  all  the 
neighbouring  forest  was  part  of  the  estate  of  Harold,  the 
son   of  eari  Godwin,    and   king  of  England.      From   the 
architecture  of  the  church  at  Walthamstow  it  appears  to 
have  been  first  built  soon  after  the  monastery  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  in  1112,  and  probably  by  the  same  foundress,  Ma- 
tilda, the  wife  of  Henry  L     it  is  a  large  Gothic  structure, 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  consists  of  two  aisles, 
besides    the    body,    but    the  aisles   are   of   a  later   date, 
the  north   having  been  built  about  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  by  George  Monox,    lord  mayor  of 
London,  who  likewise  built  almshouses  for  thirteen  poor 
people.      The  south  aisle  is  called  Thorne^s,    from  one 
Thome,  a  merchant  taylor  in  London,  and  built  by  him 
much,  about  the  same  time  as  the  other.    The  church  has  9, 
square  tower,  with  a  clock;  and  a  new  set  of  eight  bells 

were  hung  in  1718. 

The 
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The  church  in  the  inside  is  neat  and  well  contrired  for 
divine  service;  and  two  new  galleries  were  added  in  the 
year  1807. 

There  are  many  monuments  in  this  church,  particularly 
to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Peirce,  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells; 
and  to  ladyLucy,  wife  of  Sir  Edward  Stanley,  K.B.  only 
•on  of  Sh-  Thomas  Stanley,  son  of  the  earl  of  Derby,  are 
antient.     But  the  greatest  number  are  modern. 

Near  the  altar,  on  the  south  side,  are  two  monuments 
with  Latin  inscriptions,  cut  in  marble,  to  the  memory  of 
some  of  the  Conyers  family,  who  were  lords  of  the  manor 
of  Low  Hall,  or  Walthamstow  Francis,  in  this  parish ;  manj 
of  the  monuments  are  elegant,  but  are  eclipsed  by  that 
erected  for  Sigismund  Trafford,  Esq.  and  his  lady;  it  is 
entirely  of  fine  white  marble,  curiou^ly  cut  and  finelj 
polished.  On  the  pedestal  are  two  figures  in  mournful  at- 
titudes, supporting  a  mausoleum,  and  above  are  angels  in 
the  shape  of  children.  The  whole  has  been  lately  cleaned, 
and  has  a  beautiful  appearance. 

'  Among  the  vicars  we  find  Thomas  Cartwright,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Chester.  Edmund  Chishull,  author  of  some  cu- 
rious Travels  to  the  E^st,  published  by  Dr.  Mead. 

There  are  two  Dissenting  meeting  houses  at  Walthamstow, 
besides  almshouses  and  schools. 

Mr.  Edward  Rowe  Mores,  the  celebrated  antiquary,  was  a 
native  of  this  parish;  in  which  also  Gwillim,  the  herald,  and 
the  rev.  Hugh  Farmer,  a  Dissenting  minister,  and  author  of 
a  Dissertation  on  the  Miracles,  &c.  were  residents. 

Mr.-  Henry  M.iynard,  a  native  of  this  parish,  and  mer- 
chant of  London,  by  his  last  will  gave  for  a  purchase 
of  land,  to  be  settled  on  the  minister  for  ever,  400/. ;  on 
the  schoolmaster,  200/. ;  on  the  poor,  to  be  distributed  on 
St.  Thomas's  Day,  and  November  27,  300/. ;  for  pensions 
to  the  churchwaniens,  &c.  50/. ;  for  repairs  of  the  school, 
SO/. ;  for  the  repair  of  the  church,  100/. 

Low  Leyton,  is  pleasantly  situated  near  the  river  Lea, 
and  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  genteel  families.  This  parish 
bas  furnished  a  large  variety  of  antiquities;    for  which 

reason 
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reascm  Camden^  and  others,  have  been  inclined  to  iaiagiDe 
nriiat  here  was  site  of  the  Dnrolitum  of  Antoninus. 

The  late  Mr.  Gough,  in  his  additions  to  Camden,  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  antiquities  found  here :  In  the 
year  1718,  Mr.  Gansell  having  occasion  to  enlarge  bis  gar«* 
dens,  on  digging  up  about  two  acres  of  ground,  feond 
under  the  whole  very  large  and  strong  foundation^ ;  in  one 
place  all  stone,  with  considerable  arches,  an  arched  door 
way,  with  steps  down  to  it,  but  filled  up  with  gravel.  In 
many  of  the  foundations  were  a  great  quantity  of  Rocuair 
tiles  and  bricks,  mixed  with  more  modern  materials,  and 
several  rough  and  broken  pieces  of  hard  stone,  some  part 
ef  which,  when  polished,  proved  to  be  Egyptian  granite; 
two  large  deep  wells,  covered  over  with  stone;  and  iir 
digging  a  pond,  after  the  workmen  had  sunk  through  a  bed- 
ef  clay,  about  ten  feet,  they  met  with  a  great  quantity  of 
Mk  timber,  eight  or  ten  inches  square,  morticed  together 
Kke  a  floor,  grown  very  hard  and  black ;  but  uncertain  how- 
far  it  reached.  Several  Roman  brass  and  silver  coins,  both 
eensolar  and  imperial,  to  the  time  of  Julius  Cssar,  were 
scattered  about,  as  well  as  some  silver  coins,  with  Saxoit 
characters.  The  ground  where  these  discoveries  ^ere  made 
adjoins  the  churchyard,  where  some  time  before,  a  large 
urn  of  coarse  red  earth  was  found. 

In  1735  was  further  discovered,  while  the  workmen  were 
digging  holes  for  an  avenue  of  trees  to  the  garden,  a  Roman 
pavement,  extending  about  twenty  feet  from  north  to  south, 
and  about  sixteen  from  east  to  west.'* 

The  parish  church  is  constructed  of  brick,  and  contains 
the  monuments  of  many  eminent  persons,  and  among  this 
number  that  of  John  Strype,  so  renowned  for  his  historic 
and  antiquarian  researches ;  though  never  inducted,  he  held 
this  vicarage  during  the  space  of  sixty-eight  years,  by  s 
special  licence  from  the  bishop  of  London. 

Among  the  eminent  characters  in  Leyton  were  Sir  Michael 
Hickes,  and  the  femily  of  Bowyer,  of  whom  one  was  the 
learned  Mr,  William  Bowyeti    the  printer.      Sir  Thomas 

Iloe. 
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.IfioBf  iStte  ambasiador  to  the  Great  Mog^,  was  a  native  cif 
^ia  pariaby  in  which  there  are  several  schools,  and  odior  # 
4^baritable  foundations. 

Some  remains  of  an  entrencbment,  near  the  river,  are  to 
be  found  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile.  Its  diameter  is 
idKiut  thirty  three  yards,  and  a  moat  aurrounds  it  of  about 
aix  yards  in  width. 

The  FoaEST  Housb,  originally  called  Goring  House, 
from  its  possessor  Charles  Goring,  eari  of  Norwich,  is  now 
the  property  of  Samuel  Bosanquet,  Esq. 
.  The  TSMPLS  Mills,  formerly  for  brass  works,  have 
more  recently  given  place  to  a  sheet  lead  manufactory. 
These  mills  are  recorded  to  have  been  once  the  property  of 
the  Knights  Templars,  whence  tlieir  present  name;  and  to 
intve  afterwards  belonged  to  the  kuights  of  St.  John  of  J^ 
nisalem. 

LxvTQVSTONS,  IS  a  hamlet  belonging  to  Leyton,  and 
contains  many  respectable  dwellings.  Here  is  a  chapel  of 
caee  to  the  parish  church. 

.    Heqce  to  Stratford  and  Bow  Bridge,  concludes  the  cir« 
iDQit  through  Essex. 


J[IIDDL£SEX. 

THE  county  of  Middlesex  derives  its  name  from  its 
ritoation  among  the  three  antient  kingdoms  of  the  East, 
West,  and  South  Saxons;  it  is  bounded  by  Hertford^ 
abire,  Essex,  a  small  corner  of  Kent,  Buckingham. 
shire,  and  Surrey.  Its  shape  is  nearly  quadrangular, 
bounded  by  the  Thames,  the  Coin,  and  the  Lea.  It  19 
one  of  the  least  of  the  English  counties,  measuring  about 
twenty-three  miles  in  its  greatest  extent  from  east  to  west, 
and  seventeen  from  north  to  south.  This  county  is  sup- 
posed to  contain  two  hundred  and  forty  square  miles,  ojr 
two  hundred  and  seventeen  thousand  six  hundred  acn». 
Besides  the  boundary  rivers  above  mentioned,  Middlesex 
U  watered  by  the  Brent,  a  small  stream  crossing  its  centre 
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from  north  to  south,  and  discharging  itself  into  the  HuUMI 
#  at  Brentford ;  the  Crane,  a  brook  running  into  the  Thames 
at  Isle  worth,  and  by  the  New  River.  The  borders  of  the 
Thames  compose  a  series  of  level  meadows,  of  a  rich 
loafny  soil,  varied  by  mixtures  of  sand,  gravel,  or  day. 
The  banks  of  the  Coin  afford  an  extensive  range  of  moorish 
meadows.  Meadow  lands  accompany  the  course  of  the 
other  streams.  The  county  rises  as  it  proceeds  northwards, 
and  attains  its  highest  elevation  on  the-  borders  of  Hert*- 
fordsbire.  At  a  small  distance  north  of  London,  a  chain 
of  gentle  eminences  affords  many  beautiful  situations,  par- 
ticularly from  the  neighbourhood  of  Tottenham  to  Hamp-» 
stead,  which  is  rendered  more  picturesque  by  a  higher  and 
extensive  ridge  produced  by  the  forest  scenery  of  Enfield 
Chace,  Totteridge,  Edgware,  Stanmore,  and  Pinner,  to 
Harrow,  and  some  of  the  hills  in  its  neighbourhood.  En- 
field Chace  was  till  lately  a  crude  watery  soil,  the  staple  a 
strong  clay  marl.  Finchley  Common,  is  an  extensive  tract 
of  plain  between  two  ridges,  abounds  with  gravel,  and  has 
«ome  clay.  The  other  parts  of  the  county  are  nearly  level* 
Hounslow  Heath  consists  of  a  lean  and  hungry,  gravely 
equally  unsightly  to  the  eye,  and  unprofitable  to  the  cul- 
tivator; yet  containing  a  considerable  mixture  of  land. 
The  county  of  Middlesex  has  certainly  its  share  of  beauty 
and  fertility ;  but  the  quantity  of  waste  land  does  not 
entitle  it  to  that  high  praise  for  richness  of  soil  which  some 
writers  have  lavished  upon  it. 

A  small  district,  containing  within  itself  a  metropolis  of 
immense  magnitude,  must  necessarily  be  principally  de- 
voted to  its  wants  and  conveniences.  The  portions  of  this 
county  lying  round  London,  are  therefore  in  a  particular 
state  of  culture,  dependent  on  their  vicinity  to  London ; 
but  some  of  the  remoter  parts  are  beautifully  rural.  The 
face  of  the  land  contiguous  to  the  city,  is  occupied  bjr 
clay  pits.  The  clays  are  of  various  quality,  serving  for 
bricks,  used  for  different  purposes. 

The  old  brick  grounds  converted  into  pasture  land,  form 

a  green  and  open  tract  round  London^  especially  on  the 

Sf  north 
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north  side.  The  cows  for  milking,  are  the  largest  and 
finest  in  the  kingdom,  and  are  computed  to  be  seven  thoir* 
sand  two  hundred  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  besides  one 
thousand  three  hundred  in  Surrey  and  Kent. 

The  banks  of  the  Thames  are  occupied  by  gardeners  and 
nurserymen.  The  late  Mr.  James  Gordon,  of  Mile  End, 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  pursued  thia  study  to  any 
extent,  and  the  nursery  grounds  in  the  occupation  of  his 
family  are  still  in  high  respectability.  From  Bow,  on  the 
eastern  limit  of  the  south  side  of  the  county,  to  Hounslow 
and  Isleworth,  westwards,  the  gardens  and  nurseries  extend 
two  or  three  miles  from  the  river,  intermixed  with  the 
pleasure  grounds  belonging  to  gentlemen's  seats.  Chelsea^ 
Hammersmith,  and  Chiswick,  abound  with  a  considerable 
mixture  of  fields  of  corn.  The  meadows,  parks,  and  plea* 
sure  grounds  on  the  borders  of  the  Thames,  from  Twick- 
enham to  Hampton,  Sunbury,  and  the  extremities  of  the 
county,  are  objects  of  great  picturesque  beauty. 

The  low  meadows  on  the  banks  of  the  Lea,  and  the 
parishes  of  Tottenham,  Highgate,  Hornsey,  Hampstead, 
Hendon,  Finchley,  and  Harrow,  are  remarkable  f^r  fine 
bay.  In  the  parts  of  the  county  further  northwards,  rye 
grass  and  clover  are  cultivated. 

About  Acton  and  Ealing,  Hanwell,  and  Uxbridge,  a 
mixed  cultivation,  pasture  and  arable,  takes  place.  The 
wheat  of  Heston,  is  in  high  reputation ;  as  is  the  barley 
of  Chelsea,  Fulham,  and  Chiswick. 

Hampstead  Heath  is  one  of  the  best  botanizing  grounds 
near  London,  being  furnished  with  many  of  the  plants  of 
retired  and  uncultivated  situations. 

Middlesex,  during  the  Roman  government,  was  one  of 
the  districts  inhabited  by  the  Trinobantes.  Under  the  Saxon 
heptarchy  it  made  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Essex,  or  the 
East  Saxons;  but  at  present  is  divided  into  six  hundreds, 
not  inclusive  of  the  liberties  of  London  and  Westminster. 
These  are  the  hundred  of  Ossulston,  Speithorne,  Isleworth, 
Edmonton,  Goare,  and  Elthorne. 
Vol.  VL    No.  134.  Q  q  The 
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The  market  towns  are  Brentford,  (where  the  knights  of 
Ac  shire  are  elected)  Uxbridge,  and  Staines.  The  arch* 
deanry  of  Middlesex  comprehends,  exclusive  of  the  livings 
in  Westminster  and  the  suburbs,  about  iirty*four  in  number. 
This  county  sends  eight  members  to  parliament,  two  for  the 
county,  four  for  London,  and  two  for  Westminster. 

The  metropolis  bestows  upon  this  small  county  a  greater 
share  of  wealth  and  population  than  any  other.  Some  of 
the  nearer  villages  are  so  thronged  with  the  villas  and  lodg^ 
ing  houses  for  the  accommodation  of  families,  that  they 
much  surpass  the  market  towns  of  the  more  distant  parts  of 
the  county.  The  trade  and  manufactures  of  the  county  are 
almost  solely  confined  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
London. 

IVIiddlesex  (including  tlie  metropolis)  pays  eighty  parts 
out  of  five  hundred  and  thirteen  of  the  land-tax  of  Engw 
land.  It  provides  one  thousand  six  hundred  men  to  the 
national  militia,  exclusive  of  the  military  establishment  of 
the  city  of  London. 

It  is  supposed  that  above  half  the  land  in  Middlesex  is  in 
meatdoyf  and  pasturage ;  about  a  fifth  in  tillage,  and  as 
much  in  nurseries,  gardens,  and  pleasure  grounds;  and 
that  twenty  thousand  acres  are  unprofitably  occupied  by 
wastes  and  commons.    The  farms  are  of  a  moderate  size. 

The  neighbourhood  of  London,  though  destitute  of  mines 
of  any  kind,  is  remarkable  for  its  mineral  waters;  those 
of  Shad  well,  are  saline  and  chalybeat;  Pancras  and  St. 
Chad's,  impregnated  with  calcareous  nitre,  diuretic,  and 
cathartic;  Bagnigge  Wells,  chalybeat  and  cathartic;  Hamp- 
stead,  chalybeat;  Acton,  saline,  purgative;  Kilbourn,  sa- 
line, pnrgative. 


We  commence  our  account  of  what  is  remarkable  in 
Middlesex,  at  Mile  End,  in  which  hamlet  are  several  alms- 
houses, the  most  particular  of  which  is  the  almshouses  of 
the  Corporation  of  the  Trinity  House,  beautifully  built  of 
brick,  &c.  for  poor  captains  of  ships  and  their  widows,  who 
teve  each  lis.  paid  them  tlie  first  Sunday  in  every  month, 

and 
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ftnd  half  a  chaldron  of  coals  yearly ;  also  a  gown  once  in 
two  years.  Within  a  handsome  chapd,  prayers  are  read 
by  an  established  clergyman.  The  building  is  adorned  with 
pediments,  and  under  them  the  arms  of  queen  Anne;  and  a 
cross  between  four  ships  under  sail.  The  following  ipscrip- 
tion  IS  on  the  front : 

This  Alms.House  (wherein  28  decay'd  Masters  and  Com* 
manders  of  Ships  or  the  Widows  of  such  are  maintained)  was 
built  by  the  Corporation  of  Trinity  House  1695. 

The  ground  was  given  by  captain  Henry  Mudd,  an  elder 
brother,  whose  widow  also  was  a  contributor. 

Adjoining  are  twelve  almshouses  for  twelve  poor  widows 
of  the  Skinners  Company,  who  have  each  an  allowance  of  18/^ 
per  annum.    The  almshouses  are  thus  inscribed : 

The  Gift  of  Mr.  Lewis  Newbury,  Citizen  and  Skinner  of  Look 
don,  built  by  Tho.  Glover,  Esq.  his  Executor,  committed  to  the 
Management  of  the  Company  of  Skinners,  London,  built  Anno 
I>om.  1688.  " 

Near  these  are  the  Vintner*s  almshouses  for  widows,  who 
have  an  allowance  of  5j.\  3rf.  weekly. 

In  Eagle  Place  are  twelve  almshouses  fbr  poor  men 
past  labour  belonging  generally  to  all  the  hamlets  of  the 
parish  of  Stepney,  who  have  each  4/.  per  annum  ;  and  they 
had  formerly  gowns  and  coals:  they  were  founded  by  judge 
Fuller,  in  1592. 

But  the  most  extensive  and  useful  charity  in  this  neigh« 
bourhood   is   the  fabrie   denominated  BAKCROFt's  Alms* 

HOUSES. 

This  structure  occupies  three  sides  of  a  spacious  quad- 
rangle. On  the  north  side  are  the  chapel,  the  school,  and 
the  dwelling  houses  for  the  masters;  the  former  hav^ing  a 
handsome  stone  portico  of  the  Ionic  order.  On  she  east 
and  west  sides  are  the  habitations  of  the  pensioners.  It  has 
a  respectable  appearance  from  the  great  road  leading  to 
Bow  and  Stratford. 

The  whole  was  erected  in  1735,  pursuant  to  the  will  of 
Fsancis  Bancroft,  who  bequeathed  28,000/.  for  purchasing  a 

Qq  2  site. 
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site,  and  erecting  and  endowing  the  bnilding.  This  man 
was  one  of  the  lord  mayor^s  officers,  and^  as  he  rose  to  be 
senior  officer  often  sold  out,  and  became  ^<  Young  Man/* 
receiving  a  gratuity  from  each  for  the  sake  of  seniority; 
and  living  to  be  old,  he  got  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
by  this  practice,  by  informations,  and  summoning  the  ci- 
tizens before  the  lord  mayor,  upon  the  mast  trifling  oc- 
casions. Some  further  account  of  him  is  given  under  St. 
Helen's,  Bishopsgate, 

The  almshouses  are  for  twenty-four  poor  old  men,  who 
were  allowed  by  the  founder's  will  8/.  per  amium,  and 
coals ;  but  the  improvements  in  the  estate  have  allowed  the 
pensions  to  be  augmented  to  18/.  per  annum.  The  school 
room  is  for  one  hundred  boys,  with  dwelling  houses  for  two 
masters.  The  boys,  who  are  appointed  by  the  Draper's 
Company,  are  clothed,  and  taught  reading,  writing,  and 
accounts.  They  are  admitted  between  the  age  of  seven 
and  ten,  and  suffered  to  remain  till  fifteen,  when  they  are 
allowed  by  the  will  4t  for  an  apprentice  fee,  or  2/.  105.  to 
At  them  for  service. 

Adjoining  these  almshouses  are  three  cemeteries  belong* 
ing  to  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch  Jews.  Mr.  Lysons  has 
given  a  very  curious  account  of  the  burial  ceremonies  in 
The  Environs  of  London,  Vol.  III.  475,  &c.  to  which 
we  refer. 

The  Portuguese  Jews  erected  in  1793  a  neat  and  com- 
modious hospital  for  their  sick  and  diseased  poor,  and  for 
lying-in  married  women,  at  Mile  End.  This  establishment 
first  took  place  in  1748,  and  is  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions;  the  house  contains  forty  beds.  Adjoining 
the  hospital  is  an  almshouse  for  twelve  aged  paupers,  who 
are  also  provided  with  food  and  clothing.  It  appears  that 
the  poor  of  the  Portuguese  Jews  amount  to  the  number  of 
one  thousand  and  upwards. 

We  proceed  now  to  Stepney,  a  very  antient  village  near 
London,  the  parish  of  which  was  of  such  vast  extent,  and 
so  increased  in  buildings,  as  to  produce  the  parishes  of 
St.  Mary  Bow,  at  Stratford ;  St.  Mary,  Whitecbapel ;  St. 
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Ann,  Limehouse;  St.  John,  Wapping;  St.  Paul,  Shadwell; 
St.  George,  RatclifF  Highway;  Christchurch,  Spitalfields; 
and  St.  Matthew,  Bethnal  Green ;  all  which  have  been  se- 
parated from  it,  and  yet  it  still  remains  one  of  the  largest 
parishes  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  containing  the  ham- 
lets of  Mile  End  Old  and  New  Towns,  RatclifF,  and 
Poplar. 

In  Stow*s  Annals,  it  is  stated  that  in  1299,  a  parliament 
was  held  at  the  house  of  Henry  Wallies,  mayor  of  London, 
in  this  place,  by  Edward  L  when  that  monarch  confirmed 
the  charter  of  liberties. 

Stepney  belonged  at  the  General  Survey,  to  the  bishops 
of  London;  and  it  is  conjectured  that  the  manor  house, 
denominated  Bishop's  Hall,  vulgarly  called  Bishop  Bon- 
ner's Palace,  was  situated  on  Bethnal  Green.  It  never 
was  Bonner's  residence;  nor  are  there  any  traces  of  its  being 
an  episcopal  residence,  since  bishop  Braybroke,  who  died 
in  1404. 

Charles  II.  in  1664,  at  the  request  of  the  loyal  Thomas 
Wentworth,  earl  of  Cleveland,  instituted,  by  patent,  a 
weekly  court  of  record  within  his  manor  of  Stepney,  now 
called  The  Whitechapel  Court;  its  power  extends  to 
all  actions,  debts,  trespasses,  &c.  under  five  pounds,  within 
the  manors  of  Stepney  and  Hackney,  and  all  the  parishes 
formerly  belonging  to  Stepney,  and  still  belonging  to  the 
manor.  The  same  patent  contains  the  grant  of  a  weeklj 
market  at  RatclifTe  Cross,  now  held  in  Shadwell,  and  an 
annual  fair  on  Michaelmas  Day,  at  Mile  End  Green,  or  any- 
other  convenient  place  within  the  manor.  The  fair  still 
continues,  though  not  held  on  the  day  first  appointed,  tit 
Stratford  Bow,  and  is  denominated  Bow  Fair. 

There  are  several  lesser  manors  dependent  upon  tlie 
greater  manor  of  Stepney.  Of  these  the  most  remarkable 
relic,  is  the  stately  gateway  of  very  fine  brick-work  on 
Stepney  Green,  now  called  Worcester  House,  because  the. 
loyal  Henry,  marquis  of  Worcester,  in  the  reigns  of 
Charles  I.  and  II.  was  its  inhabitant;  but  we  rather  think 
that  it  is  the  original  gateway  of  the  residence  of  Sir 
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Henry  Cokt,  lord  mayor  of  London,  and  then  called  by 
imy  of  eminence,  The  Great  Place.  This  is  the  mots 
probable,  as  the  residence  of  the  marquis  was  only  a  foarth 
part  of  the  original  dwelling,  one  part  of  which  was  held 
by  the  pious  Matthew  M£a}>,  a  non-conforming  minister, 
mad  father  of  the  celebrated  Richard  Mead,  M.D.  As  a 
further  confirmation  of  our  opinion,  the  gateway  is  upon  a 
line  with  a  wooden  edifice,  said  to  have  been  Sir  Henry^s 
mansion,  now  the  Spring  Gardens  coflfee  house,  and,  with 
the  large  Dissenting  meeting  house,,  built  for  Mr.  Mead,  In 
1674,  which  of  late  years  was  rendered  famous  by  the 
preaching  of  the  late  rev.  Mr.  Samuel  Brewer. 

Near  the  church,  in  White  Horse  Street,  is  Colet  Place, 
formerly  belonging  to  Dr.  John  Colet,  only  surviving  son 
of  Sir  Henry  Colet,  who  was  one  of  the  most  benevolent 
and  pious  divines  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  He  was 
vicar  of  Stepney,  which  he  resigned  on  being  appointed 
dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  founder  of  St.  Paul's  school.  He 
gave  this  house  as  a  country  dwelling  for  the  high  master ; 
♦*  but  Stepney  having  lost  much  of  its  rural  delights,  the 
masters  have  not  resided  there  many  years."  The  site  is 
How  covered  by  two  messuage:>«  on  one  of  which  is  the  bust 
of  the  dean ;  the  rent  is  appropriated,  in  addition,  to  the 
high  master's  income. 

The  Church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Dunstan  and  All  Saints, 
and  bears  the  feature  of  structure  which  prevailed  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  It  is  a  large  Gothic  fabric,  consisting  of 
It  chancel,  nave,  and  two  aisles.  At  the  west  end  is  a  plain 
square  tower,  containing  a  ring  of  ten  bells.  The  church 
has  been  lately  repaired  internally  and  externally,  and  has 
a  handsome  altar  piece,  galleries,  and  an  organ.  The  di- 
tnensions  are,  length  one  hundred  and  fourteen  feet,  breadth 
fifty-four,  height  thirty-five;  altitude  of  the  tower  and 
turret  ninety-two  feet. 

Among  the  monuments,  the  most  remarkable  are  the 
following : 

On  the  south  side  the  chancel  a  marble  monument,  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  adorned  with  cherubims,  &c.  this  in- 
wription: 

D.  O.  M. 
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Here  under  was  laid  up  tlie  E[ody  of  Sir  Tbomas  Spert,  Kniglit^ 
sometime  Comptroller  of  the  Navy  to  K.  Henry  the  VIII.  and 
both  the  first  Founder  and  Master  of  the  worthy  Society,  or  Cor. 
poration  of  Trinity  House.  He  lived  ennobled  by  his  own 
Worth,  and  died  the  8th  of  September  1541.  to  whose  Fious 
Memory  the  said  Corporation  hath  gratefully  erectc4  this  Me- 
morial. 

Mot  that  he  needed  Monument  of  Stone 
For  hit  well-gotten  Fame  to  rest  upon ; 
But  this  was  rear'd  to  testifie  that  he 
Lives  in  their  Loves  that  yet  surviving  be: 
For  unto  Virtue,  who  first  raised  his  name, 
He  left  the  Preservation  of  the  same; 
And  to  Posterity  remain  it  shall, 
When  brass  and  marble  Monuments  do  fall. 

Learn  for  to  die  while  thou  hast  Breath, 

So  shalt  thou  live  after  thy  Death. 

Anno  Dom.  1622.  by  the  Company  of  the  Trinity  House^  fhis 
Monument  was  erected  81  Years  after  the  the  Decease  of  the 
Founder. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel'a  spacious  marble  in<»- 
nrnnent  for  Sir  Henry  Colet,  knt.  twice  lord  mayor  of  Loii« 
don,  free  of  the  Company  of  Mercers,  and  father  to  Dr« 
John  Collet,  sometime  dean  of  St.  Paul's. 

On  a  spacious  white  and  veined  marble  monument,  with 
pediment  and  entablature  of  the  Tuscan  order,  adorned  with 
bis  carved  effigies;  also  the  figure  of  a  Cupid  holding  a 
Jacobus  staff,  is  a  Latin  inscription  to  the  memory  of  ad- 
miral Sir  John  Berry,  who  was  knighted  by  Charles  II.  for 
bis  gallant  behaviour  on  board  the  Resolution  in  1672. 
Whilst  he  was  admiral  he  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle 
of  La  Hogue. 

.  Near  Sir  Henry  Colef  s  monument  is  a  beautiful  memorial 
for  Benjamin  Kenton,   Esq.*     This  monument  is  tb^ 

performance 

*  This  worthy  person  received  his  education  in  the  charity  school  of 
the  parish  of  Whilechapel,  where  he  continued  until  the  fifteenth  year  of 

hb 
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performance  of  Mr.  Westmacott,  jun.  and  represents,  on  a 
tablet,  the  good  Samaritan,  in  the  act  of  taking  leare  of 
his  host,  and  commending  the  nvounded  traveller  to  bis 
care ;  on  a  cornice  above  are  the  arms  of  Kenton,  between 
those  of  the  city  of  London,  and  of  tlie  Vintners  Com« 
panj«    The  inscription  is  as  follows : 

Benjamin  Kenton,    Esq. 

Died  25  May  1800,  aged  82  Years. 

Raised  to  great  Afflaence  by  Ability,  Diligence,  Probity,  he 

presented  a  conspicaous  example  of  commercial  Prosperity.     To 

several  of  the  Hospitals,  and  other  Institutions  for  the  Relief  of 

the 

his  age,  when  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  vintner,  who,  at  a  period  when  ta* 
vems  were  very  different  from  what  they  are  at  present,  kept  one,  the 
sign  of  the  old  Angd  and  Crown,  near  Goulston  Street,  Whitechapel. 
He  served  this  initiatory  term  with  grtteX  credit  to  himself  and  advantage 
to  his  master,  and,  at  its  expiration,  obtained  the  situation  of  a  drawer 
at  the  Crown  and  Magpie  tavern,  in  Aldgate  High  Street. 

Mr. K.  married  early  in  life;  having  assumed  the  wine  trade,  here- 
moved  to  the  Minories.  This  introduced  him  to  the  acquaintance  of  Mr. 
Alderman  Harley.  He  was  enrolled  at  Vintner's  Hall,  April  3,  1734; 
made  a  freeman  in  1743,  and  a  liveryman  of  London  in  1749;  elected 
into  the  court  of  assistants  in  1768,  and  served  the  office  of  master  in 
1770.  He  refused  to  accept  the  gown  of  alderman  of  his  ward ;  a  re- 
fusal the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  we  apprehend  both  his  virtues  and  his 
principles  would  have  adorned  tlie  highest  civic  station. 

We  subjoin  the  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Kenton*8  will,  proved  at 
Doctors*  Commons,  May  31,  1800 : — "  I  also  order  the  sums  of  2,0501. 
and  2001.  to  be  paid  to  the  court  of  assistants  of  the  Vintners'  Company ; 
and  1  direct  that  a  competent  part  of  the  said  sum  of  2,0501.  shall,  in 
their  discretion,  be  laid  out  and  expended  forthwith  afler  the  receipt 
thereof,  in  rebuilding  the  company's  almshouses  at  Mile  End,  wherein 
twelve  poor  women  belonging  to  such  company  dwell ;  and  whatever  part 
of  the  sdd  sum  of  2,0501.  shall  remain  afler  all  the  expences  attending 
such  rebuilding  are  satisfied  and  discharged,  together  with  the  said  sum 
of  2001.  shall  be  placed  at  interest  by  the  said  court  of  assistants,  in  the 
manner  the  members  of  such  court  shall  think  proper :  and  the  interests, 
dividends,  and  produce  thereof  (after  deducting  the  yearly  sum  of  two 
guineas,  which  I  direct  to  be  paid  for  ever  to  a  clergyman  of  the  church 
of  England,  for  preaching  an  annual  sermon,  at  such  time  and  place  as 
the  said  court  of  assistants  for  the  time  being  shall  appoint),  shall  be 
paid,  applied,  disponed  of,  and  distributed  amongst  the  almswomen  re- 
sident 
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Uie  Poor,  he  was  ardently  attacked  and  aetively  attJebtiTe;  aor 
did  he  relax  his  solidtude  for  these  salutary  Designs  when  he  rt^ 
signed  the  Cares  of  Commerce,  and  retired  into  tranquil  Life,  bat 
personally  patronized  and  constantly  contributed  to  them.  In  his 
last  Will  he  bequeathed  to  his  Friends  liberally,  and  to  the  Friend* 
less  largely ;  he  desired  to  be  buried  in  the  Channel  of  this  church, 
near  the  remains  of  his  late  Wife  and  Children,  whom  he  long 
surriyed. 

Blessed  be  the  man  that  provideth  for  the  sick  and  needy. 

Psalm  xli.  t.  1. 

On  the  outside  of  the  church  is  a  corner  stone  in  the 
portico,  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  where  are  in- 
scribed these  words : 

Of  Carthage  great  I  was  a  Stone, 

O  Mortals  read  with  pity ;  ' 

Time  consumes  all,  it  spareth  none, 

Man,  Moutitain,  Town,  nor  City. 
Therefore,  O  Mortals  all  bethink 

You  whereunto  you  must, 
Since  now  such  stately  buildings 

Lye  bury'd  in  the  Dust 

A  little  northward  from  the  church,  on  a  spacious  marble 
stone,  is  a  long  Latin  inscription  to  the  memory  of  the 
rev.  Timothy  Cruso,  an  eminent  dissenting  minister,  who 
died  November  26,  1697. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  church,  on  the  outside,  is  a  spa* 
cious  marble  monument  against  the  wall,  adorned  with  a 

sident  in  such  almshouse,  frcmi  time  to  time,  for  ttfeir  further  support  and 
benefit  FUlso  order  and  direct  the  sum  of  2,00el.  U>  be  in  like  manndr 
paid  to  the  worshipful  Company  of  Vintners,  as  an  increase  to  their 
Aind.^ — The  commemoration  sermon  was  first  preached  in  Stepney 
church,  April  14,  1801,  by  the  rev.  £dward  Robson,  M.  A.  chaplain  to 
the  Vintners'  Company :  the  year  following,  it  was  preached  by  the  rev. 
G.  Harper,  D.  D.  rector  of  Stepney;  then  by  the  rer.  EdMvard  WU- 
Hams,  B.  A*  curate  of  Stq>ney :  and  these  three  gentlemen  have  hitherto 
preached  altematdy  year  after  year.  Mr.  Kenton  bequeathed  to  the 
worshipful  Company  of  ^^ntners  4,2501.  To  various  charities,  schoolft 
Sec  60,5001.    In  lega«ies  to  friends  36,0001.— 100,7501. 

Vol.  VI.    No.  1 34.  R  r  cherub, 
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cherub,  urn,  rolatas,  palm  branches,  and  the  arms,  viz.  Five^ 
paly  of  six  or  and  azure  on  a  bend  sable,  three  mullets 
of  the  firbt  impaled  with  azure,  an  anulet  and  fkh  be- 
tween  two   bends  wavy  argent;    with  the  following  in- 
scription:*^ 

Here  lyirth  interred  tlie  Body  of  Dame  Rebecca  Berry,  the 
Wife  of  Thomas  Elton  of  Stratford  Bow,  Gent,  who  departed 
this  Life  April  26,  1696.     Aged  53. 

Come  Ladies  you  that  would  appear 
Like  Angels  fair^  come  dress  you  here; 
Come  dress  yon  at  this  Marble  Stone 
And  make  that  humble  Grace  your  own ; 
Which  once  adom'd  as  fair  a  Mind, 
As  e'e  yet  lodg'd  in  Woman  kind. 
So  she  was  dress'd ;  whose  humble  Life 
Was  free  from  Pride,  was  free  from  Strife. 
Free  from  all  envious  Brauls  and  Jars 
(Of  human  Life  the  CitU  Wars) 
These  ne're  distnrb'd  her  peaceful  Mind, 
Which  still  was  gentle^  still  was  kind. 

*  Mr.  Lysons  has  inserted  a  Note  on  this  coat  of  arms,  which  we 
shall  insert :  "  This  coat  of  arms,  Mrhich  exactly  corresponds  with  that 
borne  by  Ventris  of  Cainbri4geshire  (as  described  in  the  Visitation  of 
that  county  at  the  Uerald*s  College,  c.  xi.  p.  23.),  has  given  rise  to  a  tra- 
dition, that  lady  Berry  was  the  heroine  of  a  popular  ballad,  called  "The 
Cruel  Knight,  or  fortunate  Farmer*8  Daughter ;"  the  story  of  which  is 
briefly  this  :-*-A  knight,  passing  by  a  cottage,  hears  the  cries  of  a  wo- 
man in  labour ;  his  knowledge  in  the  occult  sciences  informs  him,  that 
the  child  then  born  was  destined  to  be  his  ¥nfe ;  his  endeavours  to  elude 
the  decrees  of  fate,  and  avoid  so  ignoble  an  alliance,  by  various  at- 
tempts to  destroy  the  child,  are  defeated.  At  length,  when  grown  to 
woman's  state,  he  takes  her  to  the  sea  side,  intending  to  drown  her,  but 
relents ;  at  the  same  time  throwing  a  ring  into  the  sea,  he  commands  her 
never  to  see  his  face  again,  on  pain  of  instant  death,  unless  she  ran  pro- 
duce that  ring.  She  afterwards  becomes  a  cook,  and  finds  the  ring  in  a 
cod  fish,  as  she  is  dressing  it  for  dinner.  1  he  marriage  takes  place  of 
course.  The  ballad,  it  must  be  observed,  lays  the  scene  of  this  story  in 
Torkshire.  The  incident  of  the  fish  and  ring  occurs  in  other  stories,  and 
may  be  found  in  the  Arabian  Night's  Entertainment,"  VoL  III.  p.  433. 
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fler  tery  Looks,  her  Garb,  her  Mien, 
Disclosed  the  humble  Soal  withio. 
Trace  her  through  eierj  Scene  of  Life, 
View  her  as  Widow,  Virgin,  Wife. 
Still  the  same  humble  she  appears. 
The  same  in  Youth,  the  same  in  Years ; 
The  same  in  low  and  high  Estate ; 
Ne're  Text  with  this,  ne're  moT'd  with  that. 
Go  Ladies  now  and  if  you'd  be 
As  Fair,  as  Great,  as  Good  as  she; 
Go  learn  of  her  Humility. 

Under  a  stone  south  from  the  church,  was  interred  the 
Pilgrim,  as  he  was  commonly  called ;  it  had  this  in- 
scription : 

Here  remains  all  that  was  Mortal  of  Mr.  Roger  Crabb,  who 
entred  into  Eternity  the  11th  Day  of  Septemb.  IQSO.  In  the 
60.  Year  of  his  Age. 

Tread  gently  Reader  near  the  Dust 

Committed  to  this  Tomb  Stones  trust ; 

For  while  'twas  Flesh  it  held  a  Guest, 

With  universal  Love  possest; 

A  Soul  that  stemn'd  Opinion's  try'd, 

Did  oyer  Sects  in  Triumph  ride. 

Yet  separate  from  the  giddy  Croud 

And  paths  Tradition  had  allow'd. 

Through  good  and  ill  Report  he  past 

Oft  censur'd,  jet  approv'd  at  last ; 

Wouldst  thou  his  Religion  know 

In  brief  'twas  this:  To  all  to  do 

Just  as  he  would  be  done  unto. 

So  in  kind  Natures  Laws  he  stood, 

A  Temple  undefiled  with  Blood, 

A  Friend  to  e?'ry  thing  was  good. 

The  rest  Angels  alone  can  fitly  tell, 

Hast  then  to  them,  and  him,  and  so  Farewcl.* 


} 
} 


*  Mr.  Lyions  has  given  a  long  account  of  this  singular  character,  who 
imbibed  the  strange  notion,  that  it  was  a  sin  against  his  body  and  seal  to 
eat  any  sort  of  flesh,  fish,  or  living  creature,  or  to  drink  wine,  ale,  or 
beer ;  and  is  said  to  have  lived  on  three  farthings  a  week ;  his  food  being 
bran,  herbs,  roots,  dock  leaves,  mallows,  and  grass :  his  drink,  water. 
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On  a  iotnby  in  gold  letters  on  black,  this  inscriptioii : 

H.  S.  E. 

Quicquid  mortale  fait  Matthaei  Mead,  V.  D.  M.  Honesta  inter 
Cattieuchlanos  Familia  Orti,  i  Pietate  Doctrina  Facuodia 
praeclari. 

Qui  Assidais  &  Insignibus  laboribus  Pktria  Religione  Li* 
bertate  invicto  animo  defunctus,  Vita  tandem  &  Laudis  Satnr, 
ad  Coeiitum  Domum  qaam  Diu  optaYcrat  lassos  &  anhelus  pla. 
cidissime  adscendit  An.  iEtat.  sue  70.  17  Kal.  Not.  MDCXCIX. 

E.  T. 

Bont  Ci?is  amantissimi,  Conjugis;  optimi  Patris,  Theologi 
Tere  Christian!,  Clarum  reliquit  posteris  Exemplnm. 

A  memorial  to  the  rev.  William  Vickers,  1719,   the 
pious  author  of  The  Companion  to  the  Altar. 
Sir  John  Leake,  knt.  with  this  inscription: 

<^  To  the  memory  of  the  Honourable  Sir  John  Leake,  Knt. 
Rear-Admiral  of  Great  Britain,  Admiral  and  Commander  m 
Chief  of  her  late  Majesty  Queen  Anne^s  fleet,  and  one  of 
the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty :  departed  thb 
life  the  21st  of  Augast,  1720,  aetat.  04  years,  one  month, 
17  days;  who,  anno  1689,  in  the  Dartmouth,  by  engaging  KiU 
more  Castle,  relieved  the  city  of  Londonderry,  in  Ireland ;  also, 
anno  1702,  with  a  squadron  at  Newfoundland,  he  took  and  de-. 
stroycd  51  sail  of  French,  together  with  all  their  settlements. 
Annp  1704,  he  forced  the  van  of  the  French  fleet  at  the  Ma- 
laga engagement;  relieved  Gibraltar  twice,  burning  and  taking 
13  sail  of  French  men  of  war:  likewise,  anno  1706,  relieved 
Barcelona,  the  present  Emperor  of  Germany  besieged  therein 
by  Philip  of  Spain,  and  took  90  sail  of  corn  ships ;  the  same 
year  taking  the  cities  of  Carthagena  and  Alicant,  with  the 
islands  of  Ivica,  Majorca,  Sardinia,  and  Minorca."  This  gen. 
tlcman  did  such  eminent  services  for  his  country,  that  he  was  de- 
nominated  The  Brave  and  Fortunate. 

In  the  churchyard  were  also  buried  capt.  Richard  Swan- 
Icy,  **  late  admiral  of  the  Irish  seas,"  1650;  Richard 
Mead,. Esq.  1762,  sen  of  Dr.  Mead;  several  of  the  family 
of  Bigland,  late  Garter  kmg  at  arms;  John  Shakespeare, 
Esq.   1775,    alderman,   and  sheriff  of   London    with    Sir 
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Thomas  Halifax;  Alexander  Johnston,  1775,  famous  for 
his  performance  of  Gibby,  in  the  Wonder,  at  Drury  Lano 
Theatre;  rev.  John  Entick,  1773,  author  of  a  Naval  His- 
tory; History  of  the  War  of  1756,  five  vols.  History  of 
London,  &c.  four  vols.  Continuation  of  Maitland's  Lon- 
don. Spelling  Dictionary ;  Latin  and  English  Dictionary  • 
and  other  voluminous  works. 

The  living  of  Stepney  is  an  impropriation,  formerly  be- 
longing  to  the  see  of  London  ;  it  afterwards  belonged  to  the 
noble  family  of  Wentworth ;  from  whom  it  came  to  lord 
Alontgomery,  son  of  the  marquis  of  Powis;  of  whom  it 
was  purchased,  in  1708,  by  the  principal  and  scholars  of 
Brazen-nose  College,  Oxford.  It  is  a  rectory  and  vicarage : 
among  the  rectors  were  Stephen  Segrave,  archbis&op  of 
Armagh,  1333.  Marmaduke  Lcmley,  1427,  succes- 
sively bishop  of  Caiiisle  and  Lincoln,  and  lord  high  trea- 
surer. Vicars.  Richard  Fox,  1475,  afterwards  lord  privy 
seal,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  founder  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Oxford.  Dean  Colet.  Richard  Pace,  dean 
of  St.  Paul's,  secretary  of  state,  &c.  1519.  William 
Jerome,  who  was  executed  in  1540,  on  a  charge  of  heresy. 
William  Stamps,  D.  D.  a  great  sufferer  ^during  the  Civil 
Wars.  Joshua  Hoyle,  D.D.  one  of  the  assembly  of  di- 
vines, master  of  University  College,  and  regius  proCessor 
of  divinity  at  Oxford,  (}ied  1654.  William  Greenhill, 
appointed  by  parliament  to  be  chaplain  to  the  children  of 
Charles  L  He  was  a  silenced  minister,  and  the  first  dis- 
senting teacher  at  Stepney  ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Mat- 
thew Mead,  as  a  dissenting  clergyman. 

Among  the  eminent  characters  inhabiting  Stepney  at  va* 
rious  periods  were.  Sir  Robert  Stapleton,  the  most  accom- 
plished gentlemsuf ,  except  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  in  the  court 
of  queen  Elizabeth.  The  pious  John  lord  Harrington^  of 
Exton,  in  the  reign  of  James  L  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Ed- 
ward lord  Morlcy,  father  of  lord  Monteagle,  to  whom  the 
Gunpowder  Plot  was  discovered.  Judge  Doddridge.  Sir 
Williiam  Detbick,  Garter  king  at  arms,  and  hi^  family,  in 
the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.    Sir  Charles  Castleton,  bart. 

1749. ' 

Limehouse, 
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ILiUEHOUSE,  is  a  parish  taken  from  that  of  Stqjoejr, 
The  church,  a  massy  inelegant  structure^  is  one  of<  tfa^ 
fifty  new  churches  built  in  the  reign  of  queen  Ainie.  .flti 
tower  has  a  remarkable  appearance,  and  seems  ta  want  a 
spire  for  its  completion.  A  new  cut  from  the  river  Lea 
enters  the  Thames  at  this  place^  and  saves  the  circuitous 
navigation  round  the  Isle  of  Dogs:  it  was  made  about  the 
year  n67, 

LiMERousE  Hole,  part  of  the  hamlet  of  Poplar,  has 
two  considerable  yards  for  shipbuilding;  one  belonging  to 
Mr.  Batsoii,  and  the  other  to  Messrs.  Hill  and  Mellish. 

Poplar,  is  so  called  from  the  trees  with  which  it  once 
abounded,  and  lies  near  the  Thames,  to  the  east  of  Lime- 
house,  in  the  parish  of  Stepney,  to  which  it  is  a  consider- 
able hamlet.  Here  are  two  almshouses,  and  an  hospital 
belonging  to  the  East  India  Company,  who  maintain  the 
minister  of  a  chapel,  built  by  the  inhabitants  in  1654. 
Poplar  Marsh  is  usually  called  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  because 
of  the  great  noise  made  by  the  king^s  hounds  formerly  kept 
there  while  the  court  was  at  Greenwich.  The  extent  of 
Poplar  Marsh  is  about  one  mile  either  way,  but  is  rather  an 
isthmus  than  an  island ;  for,  though  it  is  encompassed  by  the 
Thames  on  the  east,  south,  and  west,  there  is  nothing  that 
separates  it  on  the  north  from  the  land. 

Here  are  the  immense  buildings,  denominated  The 
West  India  Docks,  intended  to  receive  the  whole  of  the 
ships  in  the  West  India  trade.  They  wurc  undertaken  ac- 
cording to  an  act  of  parliament,  passed  in  1799,  entitled, 
"  The  Wet  Dock  Act."  The  entrances  are  at  Blackwall 
and  Limchousc  Hole. 

The  northern  dock  for  unloading  inwards,  covers  a  space 
of  thirty  acres,  and  is  capable  of  contai^g  from  two  to 
three  hundred  sail  of  ships.  The  smaller  dock,  situated 
to  the  south  of  the  other,  covers  an  area  of  twenty-four 
acres,  and  is  devoted  solely  to  the  business  of  loading  out- 
wards* Both  docks  are  surrounded  b}'  a  srj'ms  of  immense 
warehouses. 

The 
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The  proprietors  of  this  capital  improvement  are  stiled 
^^  The  West  India  Dock  Company ;"  they  commenced 
their  undertaking  with  a  subscription  of  500,000/.  and  are 
empowered  to  encrease  it  to  600,000/.  They  re-imburse 
themselves  by  a  tonnage  of  6s.  upon  the  burthen  of  every 
ship  .which  enters  the  docks;  for  wharfage,  landing,  housing, 
weighing,  cooperage,  and  warehouse  room,  they  are  en- 
titled to  certain  rates  upon  all  goods  that  are  discharged, 
such  as  Sd.  per  cwt.  upon  sugar;  id.  per  gallon  upon  rum  ; 
\s.  6d.  per  cwt.  upon  coffee;  2^.  6d.  per  cwt.  upon  cotton 
wool,  &c.  &c. 

Notwithstanding  these  docks  occasion  a  very  important 
trade  to  be  removed  to  a  considerable  and  even  inconvenient 
distance  from  the  metropolis,  yet  the  advantages  to  the  port 
of  London  will,  upon  the  whole,  be  incalculable. 

The  ceremony  of  laying  the  First  Stone  of  the  buildings 
of  this  magnificent  undertaking  was  performed  on  Saturday 
the  12th  of  July,  1800,  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on 
which  the  act  of  parliament  for  carrying  the  same  into 
effect  received  the  royal  assent. 

The  company  assembled  at  the  London  Tavern  at  one 
o'clock,  and  moved  in  the  following  procession  to  the  Isle 
of  Dogs: 

The  directors  of  the  West  India  Dock  Company;  and, 
in  the  last  of  their  carriages,  the  chairman  and  deputy 
chairman ;  then  the  lord  chancellor,  earl  Spencer,  lord 
Hawkesbury,  the  right  honourable  William  Pitt,  the  right 
honourable  Henry  Dundas,  the  right  honourable  Dudley 
Ryder,  the  right  honourable  Thomas  Steele,  the  right  ho- 
nourable Silvester  Douglas,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  hart.  K.B. 
Sir  Andrew  Snape  Hainond,  bart.  and  a  numerous  train 
of  members  of  parliament,  including  those  of  the  select 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  improvement 
of  the  port  of  London. 

Soon  afttr  two  o'clock  the  procession  arrived  at  the 
works,  where  lord  Carrington  and  many  ottier  distinguished 
personages  of  both  sexes  had  assembled  to  be  present  at 
the  ceremony,  which  was  conducted  in  the  following 
manner : 

4  The 
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Tlie  stone  bad  been  previously  prepared  ta  receive  two 
glass  bottles,  one  of  which  contained  the  several  coins 
(gold,  silver,  and  copper)  of  his  present  majesty^s  reig^; 
and  in  the  other,  the  following  inscripdon,  and  translation 
thereof  in  Latin,  were  placed: 

Of  this  Range  of  Baildings, 
Constructed,  together  with  the  adjacent 

Docks, 
At  the  Expence  of  public^pirited 

IndiTiduals, 
Under  the  Sanction  of  a  proTident 

Legislature, 
And  with  the  liberal  Co-operation  of 
the  Corporate  Body  of  the  City  of 
London, 
For  the  distinct  Purpose 
Of  complete  Security  and  ample 
Accommodation 
(hitherto  not  afforded) 
To  the  Shipping  and  Produce  of  the 
West  Indies  at  this  wealthy  Port, 
THE   FIRST  STONE   WAS   LAID, 
On  Saturday  the  Twelfth  Day  of  July, 
A.  D.  1800, 
By  the  concurring  Hands  of 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Loughborough, 
Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain ; 

The  Right  Hon.  William  Pitt, 

First  Lord  Commissioner  of  his  Majesty's 

Treasury,  and  Chancellor  of  his 

Majesty's  Exchequer ; 

George  Hibbert,  Esq.  the  Chairman, 

And 

Robert  MiUigan,  Esq  the  Deputy 

Chairman, 

Of  the  West  India  Dock  Company; 

The  two  former  conspicuous  in  the 

Band  of   those  illustrious  Statesmen 

Who  in  either  House  of  Parliament 

hare  beeu  zealous  to  promote, 

The 
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The  two  latter  distiiignUhed  among 

those  chosen  to  direct, 

AN  UNDERTAKING 

Whidi,  under  the  FaTour  of  God,  shall 

contribute 

Stability,  Increase,  and  Ornament,  to 

BRITISH  COMMERCE. 

Latin  Inscription. 

hyivsce  •  piraei 

vna  *  ctm  -  natalibus  *  ticinis 

impensi8  *  citivm  *  de  *  patria  • 

optime  *  promeritorum 

benetolentia  •  sin6tlari  •  mtni*        ^ 

•      ClPl  •  TRBANI 

FAT8TA  •  SENATV8  •  CONSTLTI  . 

TTTELA  ATSPICIS  •  AYGTSTISSIMI  • 

REGIS  •  FORIS  .  POTENTIAE 

OLORIAEQUE 

BRITANNORUM  •  DOMI   .  OPTLENTIAE  • 

SECVRITATIQUE  •  NTNQVAM  NON  • 

PROSPICIENTIS   SYSCEPTI  . 

EXSTRUCTIQYE 

YT  •  FRAE8IDIYM  .  ET  .  SPATIYM  •  REI  • 

NAYALI  .  GAZISQYE  •  INDIAE 
OCCIDENTALIS  •  ADPRIME  .  IDONEYM  • 
PRAEBERET  I  ACTA  •  FVND AMENTA  • 
IN  •  NON  •  lYL  .  ANN  .  CHRIST  • 

do  •  loccc 

CYRANTIBYS  •  NOBIUSSIMO  . 

ALEXANDRO  •  BARONE  .  DB 

LOUGHBOROUGH 

8YUM0  •  MA6NAE  •  BRITANNIAE  • 

CANCELLARIO 

HONORATISSIMO  •  GYLIELMO  •  PITT  • 

QVINTYMYIRO  •  ET  •  FISCI 

REgI  •  PRIMUM  .  LOCYM  .  TENENTE 

EMINENTIBYS  •  INTER  •  YIROS  . 

EXIMIOS  •  ET  PRAECLAROS 

QTI  •  IN  .  SENATIY  •  ACERRIME  . 

PROMOYERYNT 

GEORGIO  •  HIBBERT  •  ARUIO  • 

VoIm  VL    No.  135.  S  s  praefecto 
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VKMTFBCtO  •  WtBC  •  xfOti 

ROBKRtO  .  mtLLttHLX  •  AftUlO 

PRO*^AI>f  t6t  0  •  Bfek  •  If  ATf  ICAE  • 

AD  •  iNDtAM  .  OCCrDKliTALBM  • 

SPSCTANtt 

IKBfOlftBtS  .  IirtEa  .  11X01  .  ^TI  • 

PRAfiFtEBB  .  t>PEllI  .  qVOft 
OlO  •  Affmnim  •  ah  •  lALtTEM  • 

SMOLmsmnrif  •  sr  •  9ects 

€0(KMn€l  .  BRITTANKIQI  * 
OMrDTCERl  •  POtlEr* 

The  bottles  being  deposited  in  the  recesses  made  to  re- 
ceive them,  and  also  a  plate  with  the  directors*  names  en- 
graved thereon ;  Mr.  Tyrrel,  the  clerk  and  solicitor  to  the 
West  India  Dock  Company,  read  the  inscription,  and  the 
four  noble  and  honourable  personages  named  for  that  pur« 
pose  raised  the  stone  (by  ipfians  of  four  rings  fixed  thereto), 
and  laid  it  in  the  proper  situation. 

The  spectators  then  gave  three  tiroes  three  hearty  cheers, 
and  declared  their  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  un« 
dertaking. 

At  a  General  Meeting  of  this  Company,  on  the  6th  of 
January,  1809,  the  chairman  read  to  the  meeting  a  report 
from  a  committee  of  directors  on  the  general  conduct  of  the 
company's  concerns  to  the  end  of  the  year  1808,  which 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  proprietors. 

The  report  is  of  considerable  length,  conveying  informa- 
tion  of  moment,  both  to  the  parties  interested,  and  to  the 
public ;  and  the  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  its  most 
material  contents  :— 

The  inadequate  accommodation,  and  the  flagrant  abuses 
to  which  the  West  India  trade  was  exposed  at  this  port,  and 
the  well-known  evils  which  were  the  inevitable  result,  are 
stated  as  the  causes  in  which  originated  an  establishment, 
which,  at  an  expence  of  l,2(K)^000/«  has  been  completed 
by  individuals. 

The  prosecution  of  the  salutary  purposes  for  which  it  was 
created,   iu   repressing  exactions  4UBd  depredations,  could 

not 
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not  feU  to  excite  bostUily  egeinst  the  imtitutioO)  alamt  in 
proportion  to  its  sncceM.  That  to  the  intereited  motives, 
or  prejudiced  viewi,  therefore,  nrny  be  aacribed  a  great 
portion  of  that  spirit  of  opposition  and  disoontent  which  in 
its  outset  and ,  progress  it  has  encoentered.  That  many  of 
the  inconvenienciea  and  difficulties  imputed  to  the  dock 
system,  and  too  readily  credited,  would,  on  enquiry,  bo 
found  to  proceed  from  causes  altogether  independent  of  it, 
and  arising  out  of  circumstances  inseparable  from  the  na« 
ture  of  the  trade  itself,  especially  in  the  time  of  war,  or 
out  of  revenue  regulations,  which  necessarily  govern  many 
operations  of  business,  and  over  which  the  company  have 
no  controul:  but  as  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  so  ex* 
tensive  an  establishment  can  efisily  or  speedily  mature  and 
perfect  its  regulations,  that  the  directors  of  the  company 
are  ever  anxious  to  give  their  aid  to  the  removal  of  incon- 
veniencies,  from  whatever  source  they  may  spring,  and  are 
ready  to  admit  suggestions  for  improvement  from  parties 
interested,  and  to  redress  all  just  complaints  as  far  ^s  may 
be  in  their  power. 

The  merit  of  granting  ample  protection  to  the  revenue, 
and  security  to  property,  most  essential  and  important  ob- 
jects of  the  plan,  as  being  universally  admitted,  the  report 
but  slightly  dwells  on :  remarking,  hpwever,  that  when  the 
character  of  the  establishment  i;>  discussed,  tbese  points  arc 
but  seldom  adverted  to,  although  it  is  not  difficult  to  prove, 
that  the  gain  to  the  revenue,  and  the  value  of  property  to 
individuals  by  these  means,  amount  annually  to sevcralj^un- 
dred  thousand  pounds. 

The  report  claims  as  belonging  to  the  establishment, 
credit  for  whatever  benefits  have  resulted  to  the  West  India 
trade,  from  the  warehousing  system,  the  adoption  of  which 
it  is  well  l^nown  had  been  long  contemplated  by  a  great 
statesman,  and  only  suspended  until  suitable  accpmmoda* 
tions  for  security  of  the  revenue  were  provided,  and  that 
when  these  objections  were  removed  by  the  company,  the 
measure  was  immediately  resorted  tp  by  the  legiaktore. 

S$2  U 
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It  is  also  reJEDarked,  that  the  charges,  on  the  import  trade 
which  the  company  receive,  and  to  which  they  are  limited 
by  law,  during  the  extent  of  the  charter,  are  taken  exactly 
at  the  exisiking  standard  of  those  charges  at  tlie  time  of  pas- 
sing the  act,  although  these  rates  had  been  previously  al* 
most  annually  advancing,  and  collaterally,  with  other  ex- 
pences  of  trade,  would  probably  have  still  further  lad- 
vanced ;  consequently,  that  positive  and  considerable  ad- 
vantages were  by  this  speculation  alone  secured  to  the 
public. 

To  demonstrate  the  increase  of  the  West  India  trade,  and 
that  the  company^s  means  and  resources  have  kept  pace 
with  that  progress,  several  statements  taken  from  the  books 
are  presented,  and  the  report  appeals  to  facts  as  the  most 
incontrovertible  evidence,  and  the  only  sure  test  by  which 
the  company^s  conduct  in  performance  of  its  engagements 
with  the  public  ought  to  be  judged.  The  first  statement 
shews  the  comparative  number  of  West  India  ships,  anii 
the  dispatch  given  at  the  docks  for  the  last  six  years,  viz. 


Year. 

No.  of  Ships. 

Finished  Landing. 

1803     - 

363 

- 

- 

14th  Jan.  1804 

1804     - 

354 

- 

- 

29th  Dec.  1804 

1805     - 

421 

• 

- 

22d  Jan.  1806 

1806     - 

477 

- 

- 

2d  Feb.  1807 

1807     - 

503 

• 

- 

21.th  Dec.  1807 

180S     . 

508 

• 

• 

593  finished  3d  Dec.  1808. 

Exclusive  of  smaller  vessels  and  craft. 

From  these  returns  it  will  be  seen,  that  v^ithin  the  last  year 
the  company  have  unloaded  sixty-five  ships  more  than  the 
preceding  season,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  ships 
more  than  the  average  number  of  the  five  preceding  years. 
It  is  also  stated,  that  notwithstanding  the  embarrassments 
which  the  well  known  stagnation  of  export  trade  caused  in 
the  last  season,  by  producing  an  extraordinary  accumula- 
tion of  goods  in  the  warehouses,  and  consequent  scarcity 
of  stowage  room,  the  company  actually  unloaded,  in  the 
space  of  five  months,  from  the  beginning  of  November, 

upwarda 
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upwards  of  four  hundred  and  sixty  ships,  besides  smaller 
vessels,  &c*  with  cargoes  comprising  upwards  of 

221,000  casksl  of  sugar,  rum,  coffee,  cotton,  &c.  &c.  not  in- 
137,000  bag^  r     eluding  wood,  and  many  packages  of  other 

1 1 ,000  bales  J      articles  in  this  i]uantity  being  contained. 
159,800  hhds,  and  tierces  sugar, 

26,800  puncheons  and  hhds.  rum, 

3 1 ,600  hhds.  and  tierces  I  ^^/r.  ^ 
125,400  bags  Jcottee. 

That  by  their  means  and  exertions,  notwithstanding  the 
unusual  difficulties  above  alluded  to,  the  whole  regulau: 
shipping  of  the  season  had  been  cleared  of  their  cargoei 
with  unprecedented  dispatch;  and  from  these  circumstances, 
the  extent  and  competency  of  the  accommodation  provided 
by  the  company  for  the  trade,  may  be  estimated :  but  in 
further  corroboration  of  this  part  of  the  case,  an  additional 
statement  is  given  of  the  quantity  of  goods  actually  depo* 
sited  within  the  warehouses  at  one  time,  exclusive  of  ar« 
ticles  on  the  quays,  8cc*  which  consisted  of 
158,600  casks  1 

^leoo  chfsts  r^  ^^"^"'  commodities,  whereof 

1 ,500  bales  J 
102,600  were  hhds.  and  tierces  sugar 

14,600  -~^  puncheons  and  hhds.  rum 

38,200  — -  hhds.  and  tierces  7     ^ 
15,0,400 bags  r^^*^ 

That  the  warehouse  room  for  sugar  at  the  free  quajs, 
previous  to  the  existence  of  the  docks,  according  to  the 
best  computation  that  could  be  made,  was  not  capable  of 
containing  one-third  of  the  quantity  of  that  article  actuaHy 
lodged  at  one  time  in  the  company's  warehouses ;  and  tijat 
some  inference  might  then  be  drawn  as  to  the  advantages 
resulting  to  the  trade,  from  the  completion,  of  the  com- 
pany's works,  and  also  what  must  have  been  its  present 
situation,  increased  as  it  is,  without  the  interposition  of  this 
or  some  similar  institution. 

Having  submitted  these  and  other  details,  to  shew  tb« 
competency  of  the  company's  accommodations  to  the  ex« 

tended 
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tended  state  of  the  West  India  trade^  and  to  prove  the  ful* 
filment  of  tbeir  public  engagements,  the  report  conciudea 
tbus:«— 

^*  The  principles  by  which  the  Court  of  Directors  have 
imiformly  governed  their  conduct,  hare  been  those  of  sound 
discretion  in  the  application  of  the  funds  of  the  company,  a 
liberal  contribution  and  performance  of  its  engagementa 
with  the  public,  and  a  scrupulous  impartiality  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  business.  How  far  these  objects  have  been 
faithfully  pursued,  and  successfully  accomplished,  may 
best  be  evinced,  as  to  the  first,  by  the  prosperous  state  of 
your  finances;  as  to  the  second,  by  the  details  furnished  by, 
and  the  facts  connected  with  this  report:  and,  as  to  the 
last,  it  may  fairly  be  demanded  whether  one  single  instance 
of  deviation  can  be  produced.'* 

Blackwall»  at  the  month  of  the  river  Lea,  is  remark- 
able for  the  ship  yard  and  wet  dock  of  Perry,  Wells,  and 
Co.  The  dock,  which  is  the  most  considerable  private  one 
in  Europe,  contains,  with  the  water  and  embankments, 
nearly  nineteen  acres.  It  can  receive  twenty-eight  large 
East  Indiamen,  and  from  fifty  to  sixty  ships  of  smaller  bur« 
then,  with  room  to  transport  them  from  one  part  of  the 
dock  to  any  other. 

On  the  spacious  south  quay  are  erected  four  cranes,  for 
the  purpose  of  landing  the  guns,  anchors,  quintaledges, 
and  heavy  stores  of  the  ships. 

On  the  east  quay,  provision  is  made  to  land  the  blubber 
from  the  Greenland  ships;  and,  adjoining,  are  coppers 
prepared  for  boiling  the  same,  with  spacious  warehouses^ 
for  the  reception  of  the  oil  and  whalebone ;  and  ample  con- 
venience for  stowing  and  keeping  dry  the  rigging  and  sails 
of  the  ships. 

On  the  west  quay  is  erected  a  building,  which  being  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  height,  is  seen  from  a  consider- 
able distance,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  up  the  sails  and 
rigging  of  the  Indiamen;  with  complete  machinery  above, 
for  masting  and  dismasting  the  ships;  whereby  the  former 
practice  of  raising  sheers  on  the  deck,  -so  injurious  to  the 

ships^ 
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ships,  and  extremely  dangerous  to  the  men,  is  entirely 
aT<Nded.  The  first  ship  masted  by  this  machine  was  the 
Lord  Macartney,  on  the  25th  of  October  1791 ;  her  whole 
sait  of  masts,  and  bowsprit,  being  raised  and  fixed  in  three 
hours  and  forty  minutes,  by  half  the  number  of  handa 
usually  employed  two  days  in  the  same  service. 

On  each  end  of  the  north  bank,  are  erected  houses  for 
the  watchmen,  who  have  the  care  of  the  ships  night  and 
day;  with  eook  rooms,  in  which  the  sailors  dress  their 
provisions,  perfectly  sheltered  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather. 

The  basins  without  the  dock  gate  are  so  prepared,  that 
ships  are  continually  laid  on  the  stocks,  and  their  bottoms 
inspected,  without  the  necessity  of  putting  them  into  the 
dry  docks;  whereby  much  time  and  expence  are  saved. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year  1789,  and  in  all  1790,  peo- 
ple came  from  far  and  near  to  collect  the  nuts,  and  pieces 
of  trees,  which  were  found,  in  digging  this  dock,  in  a 
sound  and  perfect  state,  although  they  must  have  laid  here 
for  ages.  The^  seem  to  have  been  overset  by  some  con* 
vulsion,  or  violent  impulse,  from  the  northward,  as  all  their 
tops  lay  toward  the  south. 

Not  far  from  this  dock  is  a  copperas  work  belonging  to 
the  proprietors  of  Perry^s  dock,  on  the  river  Lea,  near  tlie 
Thames,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Leonard,  Bromley,  the  most 
complete  watk  of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom 

Adjoining  to  Perry's  Dock  are  those  recently  formed  by 
the  East  India  Company,  which  comprises  a  Dock  for  un» 
loading  vfwardsj  in  the  length  one  thousand  four  hundred 
and  ten  feet;  width,  five  hundred  and  sijcty  feet;  quantity  in 
acres, eighteen  one-eighth:  BjndnlJock  for  loading <7z//zit;ar^, 
in  length,  seven  hundred  and  eighty  feet;  ^vidth,  five  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet;  quantity  in  acres,  nine  one-fourtb. 
The  Entrance  Bason,  takes  up  the  quantity  of  two  acres  and 
thrae  quarters.  The  constructors  of  this  vast  concern  weie 
John  Rennie,  Esq.  and  Ralph  Walker,  Esq.  both  in  the 
highest  class  of  respectability  as  able  engineers. 

A  grand 
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A  grand  road,  continued  from  the  Commercial  Road, 
has  been  made  near  these  docks,  and  an  act  of  parliament 
lias  been  passed  in  the  present  year  (1809)  for  making  a  New 
Road  from  the  East  India  Dock  branch  of  road,  and  over  the 
river  Lea,  by  means  of  a  bridge,  into  the  county  of  Sussex ; 
then  to  proceed  by  West  Ham,  East  Ham,  Barking,  Rain- 
ham,  Wennington,  Aveley,  West  Thurrock,  and  Grays 
Thurrock,  to  Tilbury  Fort. 

This,  agreeably  to  the  letter  of  the  act,  proposes  *'-a 
more  direct  communication  between  his  Majesty^s  arsenal  at 
Woolwich,  and  the  Navy,  East  India,  West  India,  and 
other  shipping  lying  in  the  river  Thames,  between  Black- 
wall,  Gravesend,  and  the  Nore;  it  will  also  facilitate  the 
march  of  troops,  the  passage  of  foot  passengers,  and  the 
conveyance  of  cattle,  corn,  hay,  straw,  and  other  produce 
of  the  county  of  Essex ;  and  also  the  conveyance  of  fish  to 
tlie  London  market." 

The  distance  from  Whitechapel  church  to  Tilbury  Fort, 
by  the  present  road,  is  twenty-nine  miles;  that,  by  the 
above  projected  road,  will  decrease  the  distance  to  twenty- 
two  miles.  We  cannot,  however,  answer  for  the  safety  of 
passage  so  near  the  marshes  in  the  winter  season,  except 
ample  provision  is  made  against  casualties. 

Bromley  St.  Leonard,  a  village  near  Bow,  in  Mid- 
dlesex,  is  remarkable  for  a  Benedictine  nunnery,  founded 
in  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror.  The  chapel,  of 
which  is  now  the  parish  churdi,  lying  at  some  little  distance 
from  the  road,  gives  this  village  the  air  of  retirement.  New 
Grove  House,  the  properly  of  J.  W.  Adams,  Esq.  was  the 
dwelling  of  the  late  Richard  Daling,  Esq.  who  dying  March, 
1805,  left  it  to  its  present  possessor. 

Bow,  or  Stratford  le  Bow,  is  a  village  two  miles  to 
the  east  of  London,  on  the  great  Essex  road.  Here  is  a 
bridge  over  the  river  Lea,  said  to  have  been  built  by  Ma- 
tilda, queen  of  Henry  the  First,  and  to  be  the  first  stone 
bridge  in  England.  In  common  with  Stratford,  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river,  and  many  other  Stratfords  in  va- 
rious 
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rious  parts  of  the  kingdom,  it  takes  the  name  of  Strat- 
ford from  an  antient  ford  near  one  of  the  Roman  high* 
ways.    Its  Church  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  public  road, 
has  a  venerable  appearance,  for  it  bears  marks  of  antiquity, 
and  was  erected  in  1311,  as  a  chapel  of  ease  to  Stepney, 
from  which  it  was  formerly  separated,  and  made  parochial, 
1720;  it  was  consecrated  as  a  parish  church  Mardi  26  j  1719. 
The  maintenance  of  the  rector  was  provided  for  by  act  of 
parliament,  1730;  3500/.  out  of  the  money  raised  for  en. 
dowing  the  fifty  new  churches,  was  to  be  laid  out  in  South 
Sea  stock,  in  the  purchase  of  lands,  in  fee  rimple,  for  the 
rector,  who,  under  that  act,  receives  40/.  per  avnum  out 
of  the  money  which  the  churchwardens  are  authorized  to 
receive  for  graves,  vaults,  &c.  and  is  entitled  to  the  ac« 
customed  surplice  fees,  and  pays   1 0/.  per  annum  to  each 
of  the  portionists  of  Stepney.     The  rector  enjoys  also  8l. 
per  annum  J  said  to  have  been  a  gift  of  Edward  VI.;  per- 
haps in  lieu  of  the  lands  settled  cm  this  chapel   to  tliat 
amount,  and  seized  at  the  dissolution.     The  rectory  is  not 
to  be  held  in  commendam;  and  the  great  tithes  arc  reserved 
to  Brazen-nose  College,  who  are  patrons^. 

Old  Ford,  in  this  parish,  stands  on  the  river  Lea ;  in 
this  place,  passed  a  Roman  military  way.  An  antient  gate- 
way, still  entire,  is  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  a  royal 
palace,  vulgarly  called  King  John^s  Palace. 

Hackney,  is  a  larf^e  village  to  the  north- east  of  Lon- 
don. The  paris*h  has  several  hamlets,  among  which  are 
Upper  and  Lower  Clapton,  the  birth  place  of  the  famous 
Mr.  Howard,  the  philanthropist,  on  the  north;  Dorleston 
and  Shacklewell  on  the  west,  and  Homerton  on  the  cast. 
The  only  historical  event  for  which  this  parish  is  recorded, 
is,  that  the  duke  of  Glocester  and  his  adherents  made  it  the 
place  of  rendezvous  whilst  they  deputed  the  archbishop  of 
York,  John  lord  Lovel,  &c.  to  their  sovereign,  Richard  II, 
against  whom  they  appeared  in  arms. 

Hackney  was  visited  by  queen  Elizabeth,  in  1591,  pre- 
viously to  her  departure  for  TDMbalds,   on  the  10th  of 
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May,  in  the  same  year.  It  does  not  appear  whom  Afc 
honoured  with  her  visit. 

At  the  period  when  the  residences  of  our  princes  and 
nobility  were  scattered  over  the  metropolis  and  its  en- 
virons, Hackney  was  distinguished  by  capital  mansions.. 
At  Clapton  is  Brooke  House,  formerly  the  seat  of  a  no. 
bleman  of  that  name,  now  a  receptacle  for  lunatics.  An 
antient  house  in  Well  Street,  let  in  tenements,  and  called 
St.  John's  Palace,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  residence 
©f  the  prior  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 

A  very  spacious  mansion  at  the  farther  end  of  Hackney, 
at  the  corner  of  the  road  leading  to  Dorleston,  and  now  let 
as  a  lodging  house,  was  the  property  and  residence  of  John 
Ward,  Esq.  a  member  of  parliament  in  the  reign  of  queea 
Anne ;  whom  Pope  has  thus  "  damn'd  to  everlasting  fame  f  ** 

Riches,  iu  effect, 
No  grace  of  Heaten,  or  token  of  th*  elect : 
Given  to  the  fool,  the  mad,  the  vain,  the  evi!, 
To  Ward,  to  Waters,  Charfres,  and  the  devil. 

Hackney  was  the  first  village  near  London  that  was  ac- 
commodated with  carriages  for  occasional  passengers;  and 
hence  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Hackney  coaches. 

HoMERTON  is  a  hamlet  in  the  parisli  of  Hackney,  ta 
which  it  adjoins.  Here  the  Dissenters  of  the  Calvinistical 
persuasion  had  an  academy  for  many  years.  A  large  and 
handsome  building  had  been  lately  puKchased  here  (t» 
which  a  new  wing  is  added)  as  an  academy  for  Dissenters 
of  all  persuasions,  which  appears  to  be  planned  with  the 
most  perfect  attention  to  the  rights  of  conscience  and  the 
liberty  of  private  judgment.  Tlie  subscription  towards 
this  institution  amounted,  in  a  few  weeks,  to  upwards  of 
10,000/.;  but  it  has  since  been  conducted  on  a  more  con- 
fined scale. 

The  manor  of  Hackney  belonged  originally  to  the  bi- 
shops of  Londoo,  jointly  with  that  of  Stepney;  but  being 
both  surrendered  into  the  hands  of  Edward  VI.  by  bishop 
Ridley;  it  was  given  by  that  monarch  to  lord  Wen  tworth, 
from  whose  descendants  it  came  through  various  hands  ta 
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the  family  of  Tyssen^  by  purchase.  It  is  now  held  by 
Richard  Benyon,  Esq.  and  the  rev.  Peter  Beauvoir,  who 
are  joint  lords  of  the  manori  as  trustees  in  fee,  in  pursu* 
ance  of  the  will  of  the  late  Francis  John  Tyssen,  Esq. 

By  an  accommodation  between  the  copyholders  of  the 
two  manors,  with  Thomas  lord  Wentworth,  in  1617,  they 
enjoy  certain  privileges  confirmed  by  act  of  parliament* 
These  customs  and  privileges  are  printed  at  length  in 
Stow's  Survey.  The  lands  are  held  by  GaveUkiud,  which 
makes  all  the  sons  co*heirs ;  if  no  sons,  then  the  daughters ; 
if  no  daughters,  then  the  collateral  branches  inherit  in  the 
same  manner. 

Another  maoor  here  was  called  King's-hold.  It  belonged 
to  the  bishops  of  London;  then  to  the  Knights  Templars 
and  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  at  the  dissolution  of  which 
bouse,  it  was  granted  to  Henry,  earl  of  Northumberland, 
who,  in  1535,  conveyed  it  to  lord  chancellor  A udley,  for 
the  king^s  use,  though  the  earl  kept  possession  till  his  death. 
The  manor  from  that  period  assumed  the  name  of  KingV 
hold.  Edward  Vl.  in  1547,  granted  it  to  William  Her. 
bert,  earl  of  Pemliroke,  who  sold  it  the  same  year  to  Sir 
Kalph  Sadler.  KingVhoId  afterwards  passed  in  various 
successions  to  Mr.  Tyssen,  and  is  held  similarly  to  that 
of  Hackney. 

Tliere  are  other  inferior  manors  in  Hackney,  of  which 
our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  take  notice ;  we  shall,  how* 
ever,  think  it  proper  to  mention  Shacklewell;  in  which 
stood  an  anticnt  mansion,  the  residence  of  the  accomplished 
Cecilia  More,,  wife  of  Giles  Heron,  and  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  More;  her  husband  was  involved  in  the  ruin  of  her 
father.  The  house  was  pulled  down  about  the  year  1756. 
An  old  bouse  also  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  churchyard, 
built  by  a  citizen  of  London  in  the  year  1578;  it  was  de- 
nominated The  Black  and  White  House;  and  after 
being  for  several  years  a  boarding  school,  was  lately  pulled 
down.  It  had  been  the  residence  of  the  family  of  Vyner. 
Sir  Thomas  Vyner^  having  repaired  it  in  1662. 

T  t  2  Barsour 
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Barbour  Berns,  vulgarly  Barber's  Barn,  situated  ia 
Mare  Street,  was  built  about  1591.  It  was  afterwards  the 
house  of  the  regicide  John  Okey,  who  was  apprehended 
in  Holland,  with  Sir  John  Barkshead  and  Miles  Corbet^ 
and,  with  them,  executed  at  Tyburn,  in  1662. 

Hackney  Church,  dedicated  to  St.  Augustine  and  St. 
John,  was  an  antient  fabric,  and  contained  many  curious 
monuments;  but,  since  1789,  on  account  of  the  increase  of 
inhabitants,  a  new  church  has  been  erected  upon  a  new 
site  in  the  field  adjoining  the  churchyard,  k  is  formed 
like  a  cross,  and  is  in  length  from  east  to  west  one  hun- 
dred and  four  feet ;  and  the  same  from  north  to  south,  and 
is  said  to  be  spacious  enough  to  contain  two  thousand  per- 
sons. The  structure  is  of  brick,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
failure  of  one  of  the  contractors  it  is  at  present  without  a 
steeple ;  the  tower  of  the  old  church  supplying  the  defect, 
at  a  considerable  distance. 

Among  the  rectors  were  Gauselinus,  a  cardinal  of  Rome, 
from  1328  to  1334.  Christopher  Urswick,  1502,  was  a 
principal  promoter  of  the  union  between  the  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  by  the  marriage  of  princess  Elizabeth  to 
Henry,  earl  of  Richmond.  Richard  Sampson,  bishop  of 
Litchfield,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VL  Thomas  Darby- 
€HIR£,  an  eminent  Jesuit,  who  died  at  Lorraine,  1604. 
Vicars.  David  Doulben,  bishop  of  Bangor,  1631. 
Archbishop  Sheldon.  Dr.  Calibute  Downing,  one  of 
the  assembly  of  divines;  his  son  was  the  celebrated  Sir 
George  Downing,  who  saved  the  life  of  Charles  IL  in 
Holland.  William  Spurstowe,  one  of  the  assembly  of 
divines.  He  built  an  almshouse,  still  existing,  at  Hack- 
ney. Peter  Newcome,  founder  of  Hackney  school. 
Lecturers.  Dr.  John  Worthington;  John  Strype, 
the  antiquary. 

The  Dissenters  have  been  of  great  respectability  for  a 
considerable  time:  Philip  Nye,  Adoniram  Byfield, 
William  Bates,  Matthew  Henry,  John  Barker^ 
Dr.  Price,  Dr.  Priestley,  have  been  preachers  here. 

At 
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At  KiKGSLAND  Stood  an  anticnt  hospital  for  lepdts,  de- 
nominated Le  Lokes;  it  was  long  an  appendage  to  that 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  in  London.  The  old  chapel  is  still 
remaining,  and  is  a  small  fabric  of  Gothic  structure. 

Haggerston  is  famous  for  being  the  birth  place  of  the 
eminent  Dr.  Edmund  Halley. 

This  great  philosopher,  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of 
Oreat  Britain,  was  born  at  this  place,  on  the  29th  of  October 
1656.  Haggerston^  at  that  time,  consisted  of  little  more  than  a 
country  house  belonging  to  his  father,  Edmund  Halley,  a  citizen 
and  soap-boiler  in  Winchester  Street,  who  having  acquired  a 
plentiful  fortune  by  his  business,  resolved  to  give  this  son,  his 
only  child,  and  a  youth  of  the  most  promising  genius,  a  suitable 
education;  therefore,  as  soon  as  he  was  of  a  proper  age,  he 
placed  his  son  at  St.  Paul's  school,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Gale;  where  he  so  (slt  excelled  the  rest  of  his  school-fellows, 
that,  at  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  became  captain  of  the  school, 
and  not  only  excelled  in  every  branch  of  classical  learning,  but 
became  particularly  remarkable  for  the  surprising  progress  he 
made  in  the  mathematics*  He  seems  not  only  to  have  acquired  a 
profound  skill  both  in  plain  and  spherical  trigonometry,  but  also 
to  have  made  great  progress  in  navigation  and  astronomy,  be- 
fore be  was  removed  to  Oxford,  where  he  was  entered  a  com- 
moner in.  Queen's  College,  in  the  Act  term  of  1673,  being  then 
in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  age. 

Whilst  he  continued  at  the  university,  his  father  spared  no  ex- 
pence  to  encourage  the  happy  genius  of  his  son,  and  purchased 
for  him  a  very  curious  apparatus  of  instruments  ;  which  encou- 
raged bim  to  proceed  in  his  studies  with  such  indefatigable  dili- 
gence, that  the  Republic  of  Letters  had  soon  an  instance  of  what 
might  be  hoped  for,  when  his  genius  was  ripened  by  age.  In  his 
nineteenth  year,  he  published  '  A  direct  and  geometrical  Me- 
thod of  finding  the  Aphelia  and  Eccentricity  of  the  Planets,'  the 
want  of  which,  till  then,  had  been  considered  as  an  opprobrium 
on'  Kepler's  hypothesis;  and  ''was,"  says  M.  IMarian,  ''a 
work  which  might  justly  excite  the  envy  of  the  most  skilful 
astronomers  of  that  time,  and  wliich  put  an  eud  to  a  celebrated 
dispute  that  had  long  subsisted  among  them  on  that  subject." 
Mr.  Ualley  also  distinguished  himself  in  the  practical  parts  of 
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astronomj;  for,  besides  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  on  the  27th  of 
June  1675,  observed  at  his  father's  house  in  Winchester  Street^ 
seyeral  observations,  made  by  him  concerning  a  spot  in  the  sun^ 
seen  at  Oxford  in  July  and  August  1677,  were  published,  with 
•thcrs  of  Mr.  FIamst<>ad  on  the  same  subject,  in  the  Philoso- 
phical Transactions,  Number  128.  By  these  observations,  the 
motion  of  the  sun  about  its  own  axis,  a  phenomenon  not  before 
well  ascertained,   was  fully  and  finally  determined. 

In  the  night  of  the  21st  of  August,  he  also  observed,  at  Ox* 
ford,  an  occultation  of  Mars  by  the  moon;  which,  with  others, 
he  afterwards  made  use  of  in  settling  the  longitude  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  against  the  objections  of  the  French  astronomers* 
During  also  his  stay  at  Oxford,  he  accurately  observed  the  mo* 
tions  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  which  enabled  him  to  make  sereral 
corrections  in  the  best  astronomical  tables  of  those  planets  tiien 
extant. 

Abont  this  time  he  had  also  discovered  the  method  noW  well 
known  of  constructing  solar  eclipses ;  by  which  means  the  cal* 
culation  of  parallaxes  in  these  phaenomena  is  superseded.  Nor 
was  his  industry  confined  within  these  limits;  he  had  been  careu 
ful,  from  the  time  of  his  first  admission  into  the  university,  to 
make  the  proper  observations  for  ascertaining  the  true  places  of 
the  fixed  stars,  and,  by  that  means,  of  correcting  the  errors  of 
Tycho  Brahe.  His  original  view  was  to  carry  on  the  design  of 
the  first  restorer  of  astronomy,  by  completing  the  catalogue  of 
those  stars  by  his  own  observations ;  but,  finding,  on  a  more  accu- 
rate inquiry,  that  this  work  was  undertaken  by  Hevelius  and 
Flamstead,  he  dropped  his  pursuit,  and  immediately  formed  irre- 
solution of  perfecting  the  whole  scheme  of  the  heavens,  by  the 
addition  of  the  stars  which  lie  so  near  the  South  Pole,  that  they 
could  not  be  observed  by  those  astronomers,  as  never  rising 
above  the  horizon  either  at  Dantzic  or  Greenwich. 

Fired  with  the  prospect  of  making  so  distinguished  an  im- 
provement in  his  favourite  science,  he  left  the  university,  before 
he  had  been  long  enough  to  take  any  degree;  and,  returning  to 
his  father,  applied  for  his  consent  to  his  making  so  remote  a 
▼oyage  as  was  necessary  for  carrying  his  project  into  execution. 
Here,  meeting  with  all  the  encouragement  he  could  expect  from 
sn  indulgent  parent,  he  addressed  himself  to  Sir  Joseph  Wil- 
liamson^ then  secretary  of  state,  and  to  Sir  Jonas  Moore,  Sur- 
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Tcyor  of  the  Ordnance ;  both  great  promoters  of  his  studies,  and 
the  latter  an  able  mathematician.  These  gentlemen  highly  ap- 
plauded  his  intention,  and  mentioned  it  to  king  Charles  IT.  who 
was  equally  pleased  with  it,  and  immediately  gare  him  a  letter  of 
recommendation  to  the  East  India  Company.  A  project  of  this 
kind  could  not  fail  of  being  well  received  by  the  company,  who 
promised  to  supply  him  with  all  the  accommodations  and  conye- 
niencies  in  their  power,  and  to  carry  him  to  St.  Helena,  which 
he  had  pitched  upon,  as  a  proper  situation  for  his  design.  He 
embarked,  in  NoTember  1676,  for  the  island,  where  he  arrived 
after  a  passage  of  three  months,  and  applied  himself  with  tha 
greatest  assiduity  to  complete  the  work  he  had  undertaken ;  hav- 
ing finished  his  catalogue,  he  returned  to  England  in  November 
1678. 

During  his  continuance  on  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  he  made 
several  curious  philosophical  and  astronomical  observations,  be- 
sides those  relating  to  his  catalogue.  On  his  arrival,  he'hastened 
to  prepare  the  best  testimonials  he  coidd  give  of  his  gratitude  to 
his  royal  benefactor,  by  delineating  W  planisphere,  whereon, 
with  the  nicest  accuracy,  he  laid  down  the  exact  places  of  all  the 
stars  near  the  South  Pole,  from  his  own  observations.  This  pla- 
nisphere, with  a  short  description,  he  presented  to  his  majesty, 
who  was  highly  satisfied  with  it,  and  gave  him  a  letter  of  man- 
damus to  the  university  of  Oxford  for  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts.  This  letter  was  dated  the  18th  of  November,  and  the 
same  month  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

Soon  after  his  election,  he  was  pitched  upon  by  the  society  to 
go  to  Dantzic,  for  the  satisfaction  of  M.  Ilevelins,  respecting  the 
dispute  betwixt  hiro  and  Mr.  Hook  about  the  difference  of  plain 
or  glass  sights  in  astronomical  instruments.  Mr.  Halley  imme- 
diately set  out  for  that  city  on  the  14th  of  May  1679,  and,  ar- 
riving on  the  26th,  waited  immediately  on  the  consul;  after 
some  conference  they  agreed  to  enter  on  the  business  of  his  visit; 
the  sky  being  clear  that  and  several  succeeding  nights,  the  two 
astronomers  made  their  observations  together  till  the  18th  of 
July,  and  Mr.  Halley  was  highly  pleased  "with  the  accuracy  of 
the  consul's  observations,  and  published  his  opinion  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  that  ingenious  artist. 

Having  finished  this  task,  he  returned  to  his  father,  where  he 
eontiaaed  till  the  latter  end  of  the  ensuing  year,  1680,  when  he 
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set  out  on  what  is  called  the  grand  tour;  in  which  he  was  ae« 
companied  by  Mr.  Robert  Nelson,  so  eminently  distingaished 
for  his  piety.  Mr.  Nelson  had  been  his  schoolfellow,  and  al» 
ways  retained  a  just  esteem  for  his  merit.  They  crossed  the 
channel  and  landed  at;  Calais  in  December;  and,  about  mid-way 
between  that  place  and  Paris,  Mr.  Ilalley  had,  first  of  any  one, 
a  sight  of  the  remarkable  comet,  which  was  the  second  time  of 
its  appearance,  and  thence  gave,  as  it  were,  a  new  sra  to  the 
astronoipical  world.  It  was  at  this  time  in  its  ascent,  or  return 
from  the  sun,  he  having  the  November  before  seen  it  in  its  de* 
scent ;  and  he  now  hastened  to  complete  the  gratification  of  his 
curiosity,  in  viewing  this  extraordinary,  and  at  that  time  uiiac« 
countable  phenomenon,  from  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Paris* 
That  structure  had  not  long  been  finished ;  and  our  author's  in.^ 
tention,  in  this  part  of  his  tour,  was  to  settle  a  friendly  corre- 
spondence between  the  two  royal  astronomers  at  Greenwich  and 
Paris ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  neglect  no  opportunities  that 
oiFered  of  improving  himself,  as  he  had  done  before  with  He. 
velius,  under  so  great  a  master  as  signior  Cassini. 

From  Paris  Mr.  Ilalley  accompanied  his  fellow  traveller  by  €\e 
way  of  Lyons  to  Italy,  where  he  spent  a  great  part  of  the  year 
1681.  Hut,  his  affairs  then  calling  him  home,  he  left  Mr. 
Nelson  at  Rome,  returning  by  land  to  Paris,  where  he  made 
some  stay,  being  received  with  the  greatest  respect  by  the  most 
eminent  personages  in  that  city. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  England,  he  married  Mary,  daughtci 
of  Mr.  Took,  auditor  of  the  Exchequer:  a  young  lady  equally 
amiable  for  the  gracefulness  of  her  person  and  the  beauties  oJ" 
her  mind ;  with  whom  he  happily  lived  fifiy-five  years.  Upon 
his  marriage,  he  took  a  house  at  Isiington,  ^hcre  he  immedi- 
ately set  u])  his  tube  and  sextant,  his  attendance  upon  these  beiug 
his  darling  employment. 

The  following  year,  1G83,  Mr.  Halley  published  his  Theory 
of  the  Variations  of  the  Magnetic  Needle;  wherein  he  sup- 
poses, that  the  whole  globe  of  the  earth  is  one  great  magnet, 
having  four  magnetical  poles  or  points  of  attraction,  one  near 
each  pole,  and  two  at  the  equator;  and  that,  in  those  parts  of 
the  world  which  lie  near  any  of  these  magnetical  poles,  the 
needle  is  governed  by  them,  the  nearest  pole  having  always  more 
power  than  that  which  is  more  remote*    The  welUkoown  diffi- 
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ciilty  of  the  subject  rendered  this  hypothesis,  eren  in  its  first 
dress,  very  agreeable  to  the  learned  both  at  home  and  abroad; 
but,  finding  it  liable  to  some  unanswerable  objections,  he  of- 
fered, afterwards,  an  amendment  to  his  theory,  not  without  Ten« 
turing  to  adfance  some  bold  conjectures,  with  regard  to  the 
fabric  of  the  internal  parts  of  the  earth;  the  probability  of 
which,   though  little  respected  for  a  great  number  of  years, 
seems  to  be  faroured  by  late  obserrations  made  by  tne  French 
and  English  in  different  parts  of  the  world.     Wbatefer  may 
proTe  at  last  to  be  the  fate  of  a  theory  which  presumes  to  dive 
ioto  the  dark  womb  of  our  common  parent,  yet,  the  phaeno* 
mena  of  the  yariation  of  the  needle,  on  which  it  is  raised,  be- 
ing so  many  certain  and  undisputed  facts,  Mr.  Halley  spared  no 
pains  to  possess  himself  of  all  the  observations  relating  to  it  he 
could  possibly  procure.     He  therefore  prevailed  on  his  friends  to 
make  application  to  king  William,  who  appointed  him  commander 
of  the  Paramour  pink,  on  the  16th  of  August  1698,  with  ex- 
press orders  to  endeavour  to  discover  by  observations  the  law 
which  regulatc4  the  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle.     He  sailed 
on  this  attempt  the  ^th  of  November  following,  and  proceeded 
to  the  southward  of  the  equinox;  but,  his  men  growing  sickly 
and  untractable,  and  his  first  lieutenant  mutinying,  he  returned 
home  at  the  end  of  June  1699;  and,  having  got  his  lieutenant 
tried  and  cashiered,   he  took  his  departure  a  second   time  in 
September  following,  having  the  same  ship,  but  attended  with 
another  of  less  burthen,  of  which  he  had  also  the  command. 
Thus  equipped,  he  traversed  the  vast  Atlantic  ocean,  from  one 
hemisphere  to  the  other,  as  far  as  the  ice  would  permit  him  to 
go ;    and,  in  hb   return,   touched  at  St.  Helena,  the  coast  of 
Brasil,    Cape  de  Verd,    Barbadoes,    the  Canaries,  •  and  oth^r 
places,  arriving  in  England  in  the  month  of  September  1700. 

Having  thus  furnished  himself  with  a  competent  number  of 
observations,  he  published  a  general  chart,  shewing  at  one  view 
the  variation  of  the  compass  in  all  those  seas  where  the  English 
navigators  were  acquainted.  By  this  means,  he  laid  the  first  sure 
foundation  for  the  discovery  of  the  law  whereby  the  variation 
changes  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

The  phaenomena  in  these  parts  were  found  to  agree  perfectly 

with  hb  theory.     They  were  afterwards  verified  by  the  con. 

current  observations  reported  by  the  French  pilots ;  and,  as  the 
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same  I^w  has  been  since  Iconfirme^  By  k  s^es  of  oUiArs  fofr  ihi 
space  of  more  than  one  hnndreli  and  ntty  yiears,  till  fdiihtl  lit  Ai 
Spanish  jbnrnals  on  board  Ihe  Manila  ship,  iakete  by  bird  AnsbU, 
(n  his  passage  ihrough  the  ocean  which  dlVides  Asia  and  Aidi^rlca; 
and  wliich  was,  as  captain  Halley  obsenres^  the  great  dektderatbift 
till  then  wanting  to  complete  the  trath  6t  the  thebry ;  ^b  iiiteik. 
tion  must  be  esteemed  one  of  the  most  nsdfdl  beneftfctionS  mattktbd 
ever  receiyed  from  a  feOow-creatiire. 

We  now  retnm  to  the  series  of  onr  anthor's  life ;  fn  which,  for 
a  long  coarse  of  time,  there  scarcely  passed  a  year  lirhereih  he  did 
not  dther  devise  some  useful  inyention,  or  make  some  new  disco- 
Tery  or  improTement  in  the  arts  and  sciences. 

The  method  of  finding  the  longitude  at  sea  by  the  motion  of  'ib6 
moon  was  an  early  thought  of  our  autiior;  and  he  had  116 
^ooner  erected  hb  telescope  at  Islington,  idian  he  deterinroed  t<V 
put  it  into  execution,  He  entered  on  it  early  in  the  year  19S9, 
and  continued  observing  for  die  course  of  sixteen  months  without 
any  assistance,  and  yet  without  any  interruption,  liy  which  means 
he  had  gotten  nearly  two  hundred  obserrations,  most  of  which  h^ 
collated  with  the  best  theory  of  the  mobn  then  extant;  and, 
having  placed  the  errors  in  a  table,  he  perceived  the  rnregubu 
rities  to  be  so  regular  within  the  revolution  of  the  Sarotic  'pe- 
riod, that  he  could  even  predict  the  errors  of  the  tables,  with  a 
certainty  little  inferior  to  the  observations  thdmselves* 

But  his  sanguine  views  were  now  suddenly  cut  shdrt  by  un- 
foreseen domestic  concerns,  which  obliged  him  to  postpone  all 
other  considerations  to  the  necessary  defence  of  hb  plitrimony. 
It  was  not  long  before^  he  contracted  an  acquaintance,  though 
without  any  such  view,  which  proved  of  great  service  to  him  In 
his  pursuits;  for,  having,  in  January  1684,  turned  his  thoughts 
on  the  subject  of  Kepler's  sesquialterate  proportion,  he  con* 
eluded  from  it,  that  the  centripetal  force  must  decrease  in  pro- 
portion to  the  squares  of  the  distances  reciprocally;  but,  find- 
ing himself  unable  to  demonstrate  it  by  any  geometrical  method, 
he  &.rst  applied  to  Mr.  Hook  and  Sir  Christopher  Wren ;  but, 
meeting  with  no  assistance  from  either  of  them,  he  went  to  Cam- 
bridge in  August  to  Mr*  Newton,  who  amply  supplied  him  with 
what  he  so  ardently  sought. 

Having  now  found  an  immense  treasure  of  that  learning,  ho 
could  not  rest,  till  he  had  prevailed  upon  the  owner  to  publish 
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die  fruit  of  bis  labour;  and  to  this  intercourse  the  world  is*  Im 
feme  measure,  indebted  for  the  Ppincipia  Matfa^atica  Ffiilojio* 
phie  Nataralb. 

3efoire  the  conclasion  of  1695^  Dr.  William  MusgraTej  fi^pre* 
tery  to  the  floya!  Society,  decliqing  to  act^  Mr.  Halley  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  secretory ;  in  which  post,  the  Qrst  paper  he  pub* 
lished  contained  a  trRct  of  his  own  on  the  subject  ot  Gunnery, 
and  on  the  improTemjsnt  of  that  useful  art.  This  paper  was 
soon  followed  by  pother,  wherein  Mr.  Halley,  £u«t  ot  anv  one, 
diiCOTered  that  easy  ^lethod,  since  so  well  known,  of  measuring 
the  altitude  of  rery  high  mountains,  steeples,  and  other  emb. 
meni^  by  the  barometer.  The  s^me  year  he  produced  a  tiiird 
tract,  containing  both  the  history  and  physical  cause  of  the 
tradeuwinds  and  ^lonsoons;  he  also  published  a  chart  repre- 
f  enting  their  direction,  whererer  they  are  found  to  blow,  through 
all  the  parts  of  the  globe  known  to  the  English  mariners. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Principia  being  published  in  the  year  169^. 
If  r.  Halley,  who  had  the  whole  care  of  the  impression,  pre- 
sented it,  by  order  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  his  majesty  king 
James  1,1.  with  an  appropriate  discourse  of  his  own.  He  als^ 
"Vrrote  an  elegant  copy  of  rerses  in  Latin,  which  are  prefixed  to 
that  book. 

This  year,  also,  Mr.  Halley  undertook  to  explain  a  natural 
phcenomenon,  which  had,  till  then,  baffled  the  researches  of  the 
ablest  geographers.     The  Mediterranean  sea  is  obscnred  not  to 
swdl  in  the  least,  notwithstanding  there  is  no  yisible  discharge  of 
,the  prodigious  quantity  of  water,  which  runs  into  it  from  the 
nine  large  rirers,  besides  several  small  ones,  and  from  the  con- 
iftant  setfing.in  of  the  current  at  the  mouth  of  the  Streights. 
His  solution  of  this  difficulty  gave  so  much  satisfaction  to  the  so- 
ciety, that  he  receired  their  orders  to  prosecute  these  inquiries ; 
which  he  accordingly  did  with  surprising  diligence  and  sagacity. 

But  that  employment  was  not  sufficient  to  fill  up  the  sphere  of 
his  activi^;  he  ranged  into  the  fields  of  speculatiTc  geometry, 
where  obserTing  some  imperfections  in  the  methods  giren  by 
others,  for  constructing  solid  problems,  or  equations  of  the 
third  and  fourth  powers,  hel  aid  down  new  rules  of  his  own, 
much  more  easy  and  elegant  than  any  of  the  former.  Nor  did 
this  satbfy  him,  till  he  had  proceeded  to  shew  a  new  method  of 
finding  t^  iii^bers  of  roots  in  such  equations,  as  ali^o  their  {i« 
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mtts,  by  the  help  of  that  particular  cvnre  line,  the  rectification 
of  which  was  first  performed  by  oair  coantryman  Mr.  Neil,  and 
thence  called  the  Neilian  Parabola. 

The  year  after,  being  that  of  the  Rerolation,  Mr.  Halley 'pob« 
lished  the  following  sheet  in  octayo,  Ephemeris  ad  Annnm  a  Na- 
tiyitate  Domini  1688,  &  ad  Longitudinem  Urbis  Londinensis,  ex 
noTis  Hypothesibus  exactissime  suppntata,  &  Reg.  Soc.  dicata. 

He  still  continued  to  giTe  his  labours  to  the  world  through  the 
medium  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  of  which,  for  many 
years,  his  pieces  were  the  chief  ornament  and  support.  The 
truth  of  this  assertion  will  sufficiently  appear,  if  we  consider  tiie 
great  number  and  Tariety  of  the  subjects,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
his  entertaining  manner  of  handling  them ;  not  to  mention  how 
much  the  strength  of  his  reasoning  is  inforced  by  a  spirited  dic- 
tion. There  is  one  thing  in  almost  all  his  pieces,  which  nerer 
fails  to  leave  the  reader's  mind,  after  he  has  perused  them,  in 
ttikt  state  of  satisfaction  which  is  the  test  of  good  writing ; 
which  is  instanced  in  those  short,  but  accurate,  historical  ac. 
eounts  of  the  subjects  improTed  by  him:  a  proof  of  this  ap« 
pears  in  a  dissertation  he  published  in  the  Philoiophical  Trans- 
actions, on  the  method  of  determining  the  distance  of  the  sun 
from  the  earth.  "  There  is,"  says  he,  **  no  problem  more  diffi- 
cult than  this,  nor  more  unsettled  by  the  astronomers  hitherto  ; 
Ptolemy  and  his  followers,  as  also  Copernicus  ^nd  Tycho,  make 
the  sun's  distance  to  be  only  one  thousand  two  hundred  semidia. 
meters  of  the  earth ;  Kepler  rises  it  to  near  three  thousand  ^re 
hundred  of  these  seniidiamcters ;  Ricciolus  doubles  the  distance 
of  Kepler,  which  Hevelius  only  enlarges  by  an  half.  All  these 
computations  arc  founded  on  the  supposed  magnitude  of  the  in- 
ferior planets,  which,  by  the  radiancy  of  their  inflected  light, 
were  taken  to  be  much  larger  than  the  truth.     These  errors  re- 

,  ceived  their  first  correction  by  viewing  those  planets  within  the 
disk   of  the  sun;    for,  when   thus  stripped  of  their  borrowed 

'  splendor,  their  semidiameters  were  found  to  be  much  less  than 
was  before  thought.  Thus  Venus  subtends  not  above  a  quarter 
of  a  minute;  Mercury,  at  its  mean  distance,  is  seen  under  an 
angle  of  ten  seconds;  Saturn  under  the  same  angle,  and  Ju. 
piter,  the  greatest  of  all  the  planets,  not  above  a  third  of  a  minute. 
Hence  some  modern  astronomers,  arguing  from  analogy,  have 
thought  the  semidiameter  of  the  earth  also^  when  seen  from  the 
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•tin,  to  subtend  an  angle,  at  the  internediate  magnitude  of  fif. 
teen  seconds,  equal  to  Venus ;  and  therefore  concluded  the  sun*s 
•distance  from  the  earth  at  near  fourteen  thousand  of  her  semidia- 
meters:  but,  by  this  supposition,  at  the  same  that  the  earth,  a 
superior  planet,  is  asserted  to  be  no  bigger  than  Venus,  an  in« 
ferior  one,  yet  the  moon,  a  secondary  planet,  is  adianced  to  be 
no  less  than  Mercury,  a  primary  one;  which  would  break  the 
order  and  harmony  wherein  the  planetary  system  seems  to  be 
established.  Let  then,  continues  he,  the  semidiameter  of  the 
earth,  seen  from  the  sun,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  let  the 
horizontal  parallax  be  twelve  seconds  and  an  half  (whence  the 
moon  will  be  less  than  Mercury,  and  the  earth  bigger  than  Ve* 
nus)  and  thus  the  earth  will  come  out  sixteen  thousand  five  hun* 
dred  scmidiameters  distant  from  the  sun." 

The  same  year  Dr.  Edward  Bernard  resigning  the  SaTilian  pro* 
fessorship  of  Astronomy  at  Oxford,  Mr.  Hallcy  applied  for  that 
chair,  but  was  disappointed.  Not  long  after  he  published  a 
small  tract,  which,  from  the  nature  and  extcnsiTe  usefulness  of 
it,  is  perhaps  more  known,  especially  at  home,  than  any  thing  4hat 
erer  came  from  his  pen ;  these  are  his  '^  Tables  for  shewing  the 
Talues  of  annuities  for  lives,  calculated  from  the  bills  of  roortalitj 
at  Breslaw  in  Silesia." 

In  these  bills,  then  lately  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society, 
both  the  ages  and  sexes  of  that  all  died  were  monthly  delivered, 
and  compared  with  the  number  of  the  births  for  five  years  pre- 
ceding the  year  1692;  and,  falling  of  course  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Halley,  whe  was  then  assistant  secretary,  they  appeared  ta 
bim,  on  examination,  to  be  drawn  up  with  all  the  impartiality 
and  exactness  that  the  purpose  required;  whereupon  he  applied 
himself  to  make  a  proper  use  of  them,  by  adjusting  the  value  of 
annuities  upon  lives. 

He  also  applied  them  to  two  other  uses,  which  must  not  be 
omitted  here,  as  they  are  evident  proofs  of  that  religious  and  be. 
nerolent  turn  of  mind,  with  regard  to  his  fcllow-creatures,  which 
was  so  amiable  a  part  of  his  character.  His  first  inference  is  the 
unjust  complaining  at  the  shortness  of  man's  existence.  '^  How 
unjustly,"  says  he,  '^  we  repine  at  the  shortness  of  our  lives,  and 
think  ourselves  wronged  if  we  attain  not  old  age!  Whereas  it 
appears  hereby,  that  the  one  half  of  those  that  are  born,  are 
dead  in  seventeen  years  time;  so  that,  instead  of  murmuring  at 
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wkat  weciH  wiiiniely  death,  we  oufht  with  pfttienoe  and  nocoiu 
cent  to  sabmk  to  that  diMolntion,  wUc^  is  the  fi^oeMUpry  coodif 
taoB  of  our  periihahle  Biaterialf ,  and  of  opr  nice  and  frail  ttnutm 
tofe  and  compotitioB ;  and  to  accouQt  Lt  a^  a  bleMupg,^  tiiat  W9 
hare  torrtfed,   perhaps  nanf  years,   of  ih^i  ffijfiod  p(  }ifo, 
whereat  the  one  half  of  the  whole  race  of  mankind  doci  potvr^ 
tine.    ▲  second  obser? ation,  <^  cootiniies  this  great  m^aa,"  I  iiiako 
frott  theia»e  table,  is,  that  the  growth  and  increase  pf  ipaohjU9d 
is  not  so  much  stinted  in  the  nature  of  th^  species,  as  it  is  from 
the  cautious  dificnlty  most  people  make  to  advei^turf  on  the  s^te 
•f  marriago,  from  the  prospect  of  the  trouble  and  charge  of  pro« 
aiding  for  «  familf ;  nor  are  the  poorer  sort  ip  this  to  be  U^med, 
since  their  difficulty  of  subsisting  is  occasioned  by  the  unequal 
distribution  of  possessions,  all  being  necessarily  fed  from  th^ 
eartii,  of  which  so  lew  are  masters ;  so  that,  besides  thfimsetrea 
and  families,  they  are  yet  to  work  for  those  who  own  thegroun^ 
4hat  feeds  4iben,  .and  of  such  the  much  greater  part  of  mankiufl 
consists,  otherwise  it  is  plain  that  thore  might  well  be  fonr  timea 
as  many  Inrths  as  we  now  find ;  for,  by  computation  from  the 
'table,  I  find  that  there  are  nearly  fifteen  thousand  persons  aborp 
sixteen  and  londer  forty-fire  years  of  age,  of  which,  at  least^ 
scTcn  thonsand  are  women  capable  to  bear  childi^en;  of  tl^eK^ 
AOt withstanding  there  are  but  one  thousand  two  hundred  and 
4hirty«eight  bosn  y^early,  .which  is  but  little  more  than  a  sixth 
•part,  so  that  not  above  one  in  six  of  these  women  breed  yearly; 
•whereas,  were  they  married,  it  would  not  appear  strange  or  un» 
likely,  that  four  of  six  should  bring  a  child  erery  year.     The 
political  consequence  hereof  I  shall  not  insist  upon ;  but,  the 
-strength  and  glory  of  a  King  consisting  in  the  mnltitnde  of  his 
eubjccts,    I  shall  only  hint,   that,    aboro  all   things,   celibacjr 
should  be  discouraged,  as  by  extraordinary  taxing,  and  militarjr 
'serTice ;  and  those  who  have  numerous  families  of  children  to  be 
•countenanced  and  incoa raged  by  such  laws  as  ihejustriumli^ 
berorum^  among  the  Romans ;  but  especially  by  an  effectual  care 
'to  provide  for  the  subsistence  of  the  poor,  by  finding  them  em- 
ployments whereby  they  may  earn  their  bread  without  being 
chargeable  to  the  public." 

The  same  year,  1693,  appeared  his  famous  Theorem  for  finding 
•the  foci  of  optic  glasses,  produced  as  an  instance  of  the  great 
advantage' of  modern  algebra.    And  on.  the  1st  of  January  he  re- 
signed 
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j^cf  Mb  ^a^  6f'aMbtettt  leentarf  to  die  Royal  Society | 
tiko^ijh  fh^^d  Sdi^y  ftpytoMd  4  single  UMiber  of  the  Phileso^ 
fthlcal  TnoMMi&Mjot  tht«e  Mcceeding  jetit  without  coataiui 
fug  tfome  feiSAfkkHAtt  paper  of  hh;  betides  which,  ht  convittAi- 
ttted  others  whtch  were  not  printed. 

"When  die  gotemment  had  d^ermlned  to  re-coin  die  eiiter 
Ipecies,  fire  mints  were  etected  for  dispatch  on  that  oecasioa,  wmM, 
Mr.  Hallej  appointed  comptroller  of  that  at  Chester  in  lOM^ 
This  employm^t  carried  him  to  that  dty,  whens  he  resided 
daring  two  years,  the  dme  the  office  Contihued.  But  his  assi- 
dnotas  attendance  on  that  business  could  not  check  the  Tiyacitf  of 
bis  acdre  genius  in  following  the  pursuits  to  which  he  was  so  re^ 
varkably  addicted.  We  find  him  at  this  dme  sending  to  dM 
^4»yal  l^odety  an  account  of  an  eitraordinary  storm  of  hatt^ 
"Irhich  fill  id  Wal<^  and  at  Chester,  on  the  20di  of  April  1097^ 
fMd  presently  Mfterwards  <;lirabiog  to  the  top  of  Snowdon  HiH^ 
in  order  to  improre  the  rule  he  had  before  recommended,  for  mea- 
'euring  great  heights  by  the  proportional  fall  of  mercury  in  the 
tmrometer.  He  also  made  some  uncommonly  curious  obsertai- 
"dons  on  a  surprising  rainbow,  seen  by  him  at  Chester,  on  tha 
€di'of  August  the  following  year  1698;  and  on  the  3d  of  No- 
Yelnber  he  saitM  in  the  Paramour  ship  of  war  to  obserre  tlw 
Tariation  of  the  magnetic  needle,  already  mentioned. 

Sooh  after  bis  rettrrn,  the  Captain,  as  he  was  now  called, 
*8^ed  again  -in  the  same  ship,  with  another  express  commission 
*frotti  the  king,  to  observe  the  course  of  the  tides  in  erery  part  of 
^eVridsh  chahnel,  and  take  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  the 
^pAneipiil  head-tands,  in  order  to  delineate  the  coasts  with  the  ro. 
"^disite  accuracy.  These  orders  were  executed  with  his  usual  ex. 
p^idon ;  and,  soon  after  his  return,  he  published,  in  1702,  « 
Jarge'map  of  the  British  channel. 

The  emperor  of  Germany  being  desirous  of  making  a  conre. 
nient  and  safe  harbour  for  shipping,  in  that  part  of  his  domi. 
*nions  which  borders  on  the  Adriatic,  captain  Halley  was  ordered, 
by  queen  Anne,  to  riew  the  tWo  ports  on  the  Dalmatian  coast^ 
opening  into  that  sea.  Accordingly  he  mnbarkcd  in  the  Thames 
on  tfae^Tth  of  Norember,  went  orer  to  Holland,  and,  passing 
thence  through  Germany  to  Vienua,  had  a  conference  with  the 
'English  minister^  Mr.  Stepnc^y.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Istria^ 
with  a  flew  4f  entering  on  the  execution  of  the  emperor's  dei» 
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^go ;  bnt,  some  opposition  being  then  made  to  it  by  the  Dntcb^ 
he  returned  to  Vienna,  where,  being  introdnced  hy  Mr.  Stepnej, 
to  the  emperor,  he  gate  him  an  account  of  the  two  harbours  on  th« 
Istrian  coast.  His  Imperial  majesty  presented  him  with  a  rich 
diamond  ring  from  his  own  finger,  and  gare  him  a  letter  highly  to 
his  honour,  written  with  his  own  hand,  to  queen  Anne,  fie  was 
also  receiTed  with  great  respect  by  the  king  of  the  Romans,  prince 
Eugene,  and  the  principal  officers  of  that  court. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  England  he  was  again  dispatched  on 
the  same  business.  He  now  pursued  his  journey  through  Osna* 
burg  and  Hanoyer,  where  he  supped  with  king  George  I.  then 
electoral  prince.  On  his  arriYal  at  Vienna  he  was  presented  the 
same  evening  to  the  emperor,  who  directly  sent  his  chief  eo. 
gineer  to  attend  him  to  Istria,  whither  they  repaired,  and  added 
some  new  fortifications  to  those  at  Trieste,  the  port  of  Boccari 
being  found,  by  captain  Halley,  fit  to  receive  all  kinds  of  ship- 
ping with  safety. 

Having  seen  the  work  finished,  he  returned  to  England,  where 
ho  arrived  just  before  the  greai  storm^  which  happened  on  the 
26th  of  November  1703  ;  and,  Dr.  Wallis  dying  a  few  days  be- 
fore,  our  author  was  appointed  Savilian  Professor  of  Geometry 
at  Oxford  in  his  room,  and  had  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Lawa 
conferred  upon  him  by  that  university. 

He  was  scarcely  settled  at  Oxford  before  Dr.  Aldrich,  dean  of 
Christchurch,  prevailed  upon  him  to  engage  in  a  translation  of 
Apollonius  de  Sectione  Rationis  from  the  Arabic  into  Latin^ 
which  had  been  begun  by  Dr.  Bernard.  The  task  was  by  no 
means  an  easy  one,  especially  to  the  new  professor,  who  was 
then  an  intire  stranger  to  the  Arabic  language,  and  his  praecursor 
In  the  work  had  done  only  a  few  passages  But  Dr.  Halley,  who 
was  a  perfect  master  of  the  subject,  knew  how  to  make  use  of 
these  as  a  key  to  the  rest,  by  which  means  he  in  a  manner  de. 
cyphered  the  whole,  and  completed  the  translation  with  a  success 
that  was  really  surprising.  At  the  same  time  the  doctor,  re- 
stored, from  the  account  given  of  them  by  Pappus,  the  two 
books  which  arc  lost,  of  the  same  author,  ^^  De  Sectione  Spatii  ;^' 
and  the  whole  work  was  published  by  him  at  Oxford  in  the 
year  170G. 

He   had  no  sooner  finished  this  task,  than  he  undertook  a 
larger  with  his  colleague  Dr.  Gregory,  in  preparing  for  the  press 
4  Apollonius'a 
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ApolloDiuB't  Conies.  Here  he  again  engaged  in  that  which  was 
hj  far  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  work,  and  yentured  to  sup. 
plj  the  whole  eighth  book,  which  was  wanting  in  the  originaL 
Nor  was  even  this  arduous  attempt  sufficient  to  employ  the 
whole  esLteBt  of  his  faculties.  lie  also  added  the  Treatise  of 
Serenns  on  the  Section  of  the  Cylinder  and  Cone,  printed  from  the 
original  Greek,  with  a  Latin  translation,  in  two  books;  and 
published  the  whole  in  folio,  in  the  year  1710.  At  the  same 
time  he  also  prepared  for  the  press  an  edition  of  Menelaus's 
Spherics. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  business  came  out  the  Miscellanea  Cu« 
riosa,  containing,  besides  others,  several  of  his  pieces,  and  th« 
whole  printed  under  his  direction  in  three  volumes  octavo,  in  the 
year  1708.  Sir  Hans  Sloane  resigning  his  post  of  secretary  to 
tlie  Royal  Society  in  the  year  1713,  our  author  was  elected  to 
succeed  him. 

As  he  always  retained  the  most  ardent  desire  of  perfecting  the 
theory  of  the  moon's  motion,  so  he  never  omitted  to  employ  all 
the  hours  he  could  spare  from  other  necessary  duties,  in  that  im* 
portant  attempt;  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  find,  that,  in  the 
year  1715,  he  had  nearly  completed  this  theory  with  regard  to 
syzigies  or  conjunctions;  and  he  not  only  predicted  within  a 
Tery  few  minutes  the  central  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  happened 
that  year,  but  also  drew  a  map,  wherein  the  extent  of  the  moon's 
shadow  was  represented  to  a  surprizing  degree  of  exactness. 
Both  the  Astronomer  Royal,  and  Mr.  Whiston,  published  cal« 
culations  of  this  eclipse,  but  both  fell  very  short  of  the  accu- 
racy of  Dr.  Halley's ;  and.  consequently,  afforded  a  very  con. 
spicuous  instance  of  his  superior  abilities,  at  least,  in  the  science 
of  astronomy ;  indeed  his  merit  was  so  firmly  established  by  this 
event,  that  it  was  n^'c  in  the  power  of  envy  or  party-oppositioa 
to  lessen  it.  So  th&t  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Flamsteed,  which  hap. 
pened  in  the  year  1719,  Dr.  Halley  was  appointed,  by  king 
George  the  First,  to  succeed  him  as  Astronomer  Royal. 

Thus  settled  at  Greenwich,  he  at  length  saw  himself  in  pos. 
session,  not'only  of  such  advantages  with  regard  to  his  fortune 
as  satisfied "iiis  moderation,  but  also  of  those  opportunities  with, 
respect  to  his  fame,  which  had  all  along  been  the  principal  view 
of  his  life.  His  most  ardent  wish  was  to  bring  the  theory  of  ths 
noon's  motion,  at  least  to  so  great  a  degree  of  forwardness  as 

Vol.  VI.    No.  136.  X  x  would 
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would  be  tuffieient  to  exdie  others  to  inish  hk  scheme  of  that 
wliieH  lie  always  considered  as  the  only  practical  method  of  fiadf 
iBg  the  longitude  at  sea.  Here  he  was  not  only  prorlded  with  the 
best  conTeniendes  for  that  purpose,  but  had  the  hdnoar  of  hit 
royal  master^s  express  commands  to  apply  himself  particularly  to 
that  subject ;  and  at  the  same  time  was  in  a  (Opacity  of  proee* 
outing  it  without  interruption  by  haring  a  handsome  competency 
for  the  support  of  his  family.  Nor  did  he  fail  to  answer  ereft 
the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  his  friends.  For,  though  ho 
entered  at  Greenwich  into  a  house  where  nothing  was  left  bat 
bare  walls,  yet  he  immediately  ftxt  a  transit  instrument  in  the 
p^ane  of  the  meridian,  and  applied  himself  to  his  darling  em* 
ptoyment  with  (hat  assiduity  which  eonstitlited  the  most  distin* 
guishing  part  of  his  character. 

He  was  now  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  a  time  of  life 
when  Cicero  said  of  himself  in  the  words  of  Plutarch,  <<  Mihi 
qnidem  aetas  acta  ferme  est.  Life  is  almost  over  with  me ;"  yet 
he  attended  his  telescope  without  any  assistance  for  eighteen 
years  afterwards.  During  which  period  he  scarcely  neglected  a 
meridian  observation  of  the  moon,  whether  by  day  or  night,  aa 
often  as  the  heavens  would  permit  And,  that  he  might  hate  bo 
avocation  from  this  worlc,  he  resigned,  in  ItSl,  his  post  of  so* 
cretary  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  the  next  year  began  to  take  tho 
right  ascensions  of  the  moon  with  his  transit  instrument,  till  tho 
celebrated  mural  arch  was  erected  at  the  public  expeftice  in  the 
year  1725,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  determine  their  longitadei 
from  observations. 

'  Upon  the  accession  of  George  II.  to  the  throne,  his  consort 
queen  Caroline  thought  proper  to  visit  the  Royal  Observatorji 
and,  being  highly  pleased  with  the  polite  reception  she  met  with^ 
among  other  things  took  particular  notice  that  Dr.  Halley  had 
formerly  served  the  crown  as  a  captain  in  the  royal  navy;  and 
she  was  pleased  shortly  to  obtain  from  his  majesty  a  grant  of  hie 
half  pay  for  that  commission,  which  he  enjoyed  during  his  life 
from  that  time.  An  offer  was  also  made  of  being  appointed  ma* 
thematicai  preceptor  to  the  duke  of  Cumberland;  but  he  de« 
olined  that  honour  on  account  of  his  great  age,  and  his  fears  lest 
that  employment  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  performance  of  hit 
duty  at  Greenwich. 
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In  Aogoftt  I73O9  lie  was  admitted  as  a  forelgo  monber  of  tka 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  in  tiie  room  of  signtor  BianchiaL 
From  his  first  entering  on  the  moon's  theory,  coosidering  well 
the  tediousness  and  difficulty  of  the  task;  he  was  always  very  de^ 
•irons  of  having  others  join  in  the  undertaking,  in  order  to  carry 
it  on  to  the  accuracy  desired.  And  it  was  with  this  view  that  iio 
pnbUshed,  jn  1731,  a  proposal  for  finding  the  longitude  at  sea 
within  one  degree  or  twenty  leagues^ 

He  had  now  attained  the  seventy *fiflh  year  of  his  age ;  yet  he 
lipplied  himself  dosely  to  his  mural  tcleicope,  till  the  end  of  the 
year  1739,  when,  having  finished  his  third  Plinian  period,  he 
there  closed  this  important  work.  He  bad  been  seized  a  year  or 
two  before  with  a  paralytic  disorder  in  his  right  han4;  this  was  the 
first  attack  he  ever  felt  upon  his  constitution,  and,  though  it  did 
not  disable  him  from  carrying  on  his  observatioas  with  the  same 
assiduity  as  before,  yet  he  was  after  this  attack  obliged  to  make 
use  of  a  friend  to  write  down  his  calculations.  He  constantly 
went  to  town  once  a  week  to  see  his  friends,  and  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  f^lmost  the  last  period  of  his 
life ;  nor  did  he  omit  attending  his  mural  arch,  till  within  a  few 
months  of  his  deatl^.  He  was  of  a  happy  constitution,  and  pre^ 
served  his  memory  and  judgment  to  the  last,  as  he  did  also  that 
particular  ehearfulness  of  spirit  for  which  he  was  always  re. 
markable.  Hb  paralytic  disorder  gradually  increasing,  and  his 
strength  wearing  continually  away,  he  was  at  length  wholljf'Sup* 
ported  by  suth  cordials  as  were  ordered  by  his  physician,  Dr. 
Mead ;  till,  being  tired  with  these,  he  asked  for  a  glass  of  wine, 
and,  having  drank  it,  expired  as  he  sat  in  his  chair,  without  a 
groan,  on  the  14th  of  January  1741-2,  in  the  eighty.sixth  year 
•f  his  age.  His  coppse  was  interred,  at  his  own  request,  in  the 
^nrchysM'd  of  I^ee,  near  Greenwich,  in  the  same  grave  where  ha 
had  seen  that  of  his  beloved  consort  laid  a  few  years  before*. 

Dr.  Halley  was  of  a  middle  stature,  inclining  to  tallness,  of  a 
thin  habit  of  body,  aqd  a  pale  complexion,  and  always  spoke  as 
ireH  as  acted^  with  an  uncommon  degree  of  sprightliness  and  vi« 

vacity. 

*  Over  the  grave,  inrluch  is  near  the  fence  on  the  east  side  of  the 
churchyard,  is  a  handsome  tomb  of  Portland  stone^  erected  by  his  two 
SOryiying  daMghters,  im4  cmi  it  the  following  plain'iqscription : 
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Tacity.  He  possessed  all  the  qualifications  nccessaiy  to  {ilease 
princes  wbo  were  desirous  of  instruction,  great  extent  of  know* 
ledge,  and  a  constant  presence  of  mind ;  his  answers  were  te&dyy 
and  at  the  same  time  pertinent,  judicious,  polite,  and  sincere. 
When  Peter  the  Great  czar  of  Mnscory  came  into  England,  he 
■ent  for  Dr.  Ualley,  and  found  him  equal  to  the  great  character 
he  had  heard  of  him.    He  asked  him  many  questions  ooncemlog 

Sub  hoc  marmore 

Placide  requiescit,  cum  uxore  carissima, 

EDMUNDUS  HALLEIUS,   LL.  D. 

Astronomorum  sui  seculi  facile  pripceps, 

Ut  vero  solas  lector 

Qualis  quantusque  vir  ille  fuit, 

Scripta  ejus  multifaria  lege ; 

Quibus  omnes  fere  artes  &  scientias 

lUustravit  omavit  amplificavit, 

^uum  est  igitur 

Ut  quem  cives  sui  vivuin 

Tantopere  coluere, 

Memoriam  ejus  posteritas 

Grata  veneretur. 

Natus       Iv^  A  r  5  MDCLVI. 
Mortuus   $  ^^  ^- ^' i  MDCCXU 

Hoc  faxum  optimis  parentibus 

Sacrarunt  dux  filiae  pientissimae 

Anno  MDCCXLII. 

Here  also  is  interred  Mrs.  Margaret  Hallcy, 

Eldest  daughter  of  the  above  Dr.  H  alley. 

Who  died  on  the  13th  of  Octob.  1743. 

In  the  55th  year  of  her  age. 

The  above  inscription  is  thus  rendered  into  English : 

"  Under  this  marble,  together  with  his  beloved  wife,  rests  Edmund 
Halley,  LL.  D.  unquestionably  the  greatest  astronomer  of  his  age.  But, 
to  conceive  an  adequate  idea  of  the  excellencies  of  this  great  man,  the 
reader  must  have  recourse  to  his  writings ;  in  which  almost  all  the  sci- 
ences are  in  the  most  beautiful  and  perspicuous  manner  illustrated  and 
improved.  As  when  living,  he  was  so  highly  esteemed  by  his  country^ 
men,  gratitude  requires  that  his  memory  should  be  respected  by  po* 
sterity. 

Died  r°*''^y'^'i  1741. 
To  the  memory  of  the  best  of  parents  their  affectionate  daughten  have 
erected  this  monument^  in  the  year  1742." 
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'the  fleet  which  he  intended  to  build,  the  arts  and  sciences  he 
desirous  of  introducing  into  his  dominions,  and  a  thousand  other 
subjects  which  his  unbounded  curiosity  suggested;  and  was  so 
well  satisfied  with  Dr.  Halley's  answers,  and  so  pleased  with  his 
couTersation,  that  he  admitted  him  familiarly  to  his  table,  and 
ranked  him  among  the  number  of  his  friends ;  a  term  we  maj 
Tenture  to  use  with  respect  to  a  prince  of  his  character;  a  prince 
truly  great,  in  making  no  distinctions  of  men,  but  that  of  thdr 
merit.     But  Dr.  Hal  ley  possessed  still  more  of  the  qualifications 
necessary  to  acquire  the  affection  of  his  equals.     lie  loTcd  them; 
was  naturally  of  an  ardent  and  glowing  temper,  and  appeared 
animated  in  their  presence  with  a  generous  warmth,  which  ths 
pleasure  alone  of  seeing  them  seemed  to  inspire ;  he  was  opea 
And  punctual  in  his  dealings,  candid  in  his  judgment,  uniform 
and  blameless  in  his  manners,  sweet  and  affable  in  his  temper,  al- 
ways ready  to  communicate,  and  erer  disinterested.     He  opened 
a  way  to  wealth  by  the  great  improrements  he  made  in  na?iga-i 
^on,  but  did  nothing  to  inrich  himself;  he  lived  and  died  in  that 
mediocrity  of  fortune  so  much  extolled  by  the  philosophers,  the 
free  choice  of  which  implies  a  great  degree  both  of  rirtue  and 
wisdom.     He  was   generous,  and   his  generosity  exerted  itself 
eren  at  the  expence  of  a  yanity  from  which  the  learned  are  no 
more  exempted  than  other  men,  and  which,  perhaps,  they  more 
frequently  betray.     The  reputation  of  others  gave  him  no  unea. 
siness ;  a  restless  jealousy  and  anxious  emulation  were  strangers 
to  his  breast.     He  was  equally  ignorant  of  those  extravagant  pre- 
judices in  favour  of  one  nation,    which  are  injurious   to  all 
others.     The  friend,  countryman,  and  disciple  of  Newton,  he 
spoke  of  Des Cartes  with  respect;  and,  successor  to  Dr.  WalliS| 
he  did  justice  to  the  ancient  geometricians.     To  conclude,  these 
uncommon  and  valuable  qualifications  were  tempered  in  Dr.  Hal- 
ley  with  a  vein  of  gaiety  and  good  humour,  which  neither  his  ab. 
stracted  speculations,  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  nor  the  palsy  it. 
self,  could  impair:  and  this  happy  disposition,  the  gift  of  na. 
tnre^  was  the  more  perfect,  as  it  was  still  attendant  on  that  peace 
of  mind,  which  is  the  nobler  endowment  of  virtue. 

Baums,  at  the  bottom  of  Hoxton,  and  the  extremity  of 
Uackney  parish,  was  the  residence  of,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
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beoi  built  by  Sir  George  Whitmorei  alderman  snd  lord 
mayor  of  London,  and  a  sufferer  for  bis  loyalty  to  Charles  L 
l»ving  been  imprisoned  in  Crosby  House,  together  with  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby,  and  other  eminent  characters,  because  they 
fefused  to  contribute  money  for  the  service  of  parliament. 
It  is  now  let  out  as  an  asylum  for  lunatics. 

The  next  object  worthy  of  notice  is  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  City  Road,  which  forms  a  communication  with  the 
north-west  parts  of  the  city,  and  the  western  as  far  as  P^d- 
dingtpn.  The  immense  increase  of  buildings  along  this 
toad  is  incalculable.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Hoxton^ 
Old  Street,  Islington,  Pancras,  St.  Mary-la-Bonne,  and 
Paddington,  the  structures  are  so  numerous,  that  they^ 
would  of  themselves  compose  a  vast  metropolis.  We  shall 
describe  concisely  and  correctly  as  we  can,  the  more  par^ 
ticular  parts  of  this  increase,  as  far  as  SoQiers  Town,  and 
consider  the  rest  as  locality  occurs. 

The  first  building  in  the  City  Road  to  which  we  refer,  is 
close  by  the  turnpike,  and  is  denominated  The  Dissenters 
Working  School,  in  which  a  number  of  children  of  both 
aexiss  are  cloathed,  boarded,  educated,  and  employed  in 
Bseful  occupations,  by  means  of  voluntary  subscriptions^ 
The  object  of  this  charity  is  humane  and  benevolent,  and^ 
it  is  believed,  receives  due  encouragement.  Tbe  building 
consists  of  two  wings ;  in  the  centre  is  a  place  of  worship^ 
to  which  the  public  are  invited  to  view  the  mode  of  pro- 
Tiding  for,  and  to  hear  inculcated  the  various  arguments  in 
fevour  of  this  institution.  The  building  has  a  good  ap« 
pearance  from  the  road.  Upon  a  similar  plan  is  the 
Quakers  Working  School,  at  the  extremity  of  Goswell 
Street  Rq^. 

About  one  hundred  yards  to  the  left  on  tlie  St.  John^s 
Street  road  stands  a  structure,  comprising  Lady  Owen's 
School  and  Almshouses,  of  which  the  Brewers  Company 
are  the  governors.  As  this  foundation  arose  from  a  very 
particular  circumstance,  we  shall  give  the  following  extract 
ftam  an  authentic  document : 

^«  A  true 
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.  -i*^  A  true  copy  as  entered  io  the  Hall  Book  beloogiog  to  tbt 
•chool  of  the  lady  Owen's  gift. 

^<  Alice  Owen  was  born  at  Islington,  in  the  reign  of  qneett 
Mary;  her  first  husband  was  Heiiry  Robinson,  citizen  and 
J^rewer  of  Liondoo;  her  second  husband  was  \^illiam  Elkin,  of 
London,  alderman ;  her  third  and  last  husband  was  Sir  Thomas 
Owen,  one  of  her  majesty  queen  Eliaabeth's  justices  of  the  court 
of  Common  Pleas ;  liyed  and  died  in  Basishaw,  made  her  .will  as 
follows,  the  10th  of  June,  1613;  died  the  26th  of  NoTember^ 
in  the  reign*  of  king  James  I. ;  was  buried,  1613,  in  the  east 
«omer  of  St  Mary,  Islington  chnrcli,  where  there  is  a  cnrioiis 
nonument  erected  to  her  memory, 

^^  Dune  Alice  Owen  built  a  school  and  ten  almshonses  near 
tiie  turnpike  at  Islington,  three  years  before  her  death;  the 
school  for  twenty-fiie  boys  of  the  parishes  of  Islington  and 
Clerkenwell ;  the  ten  almshonses  which  join  the  school,  are  for 
len  widows  of  the  parish  of  Islington :  and  by  the  said  will  or- 
dained, that  her  executors  should  take  a  part  of  the  estate  for 
purchasing  a  parcel  of  land  for  the  maintenance  and  support  oi 
the  master  and  almswomen  after  her  decease ;  directing  the  ga« 
▼emment  of  the  school  and  almshouses  to  her  friends  the  Brewers 
Company  of  the  city  of  London. 

<<  In  the  reign  of  queen  Mary  it  was  an  exercise  for  archers  to 
•hoot  with  their  bows  and  arrows  at  butts :  this  part  of  Islington 
being  at  that  time  all  open  fields  and  pasture  land ;  and  on  tha 
Mune  spot  of  ground  where  the  school  now  stands  was  a  woman 
milking  a  cow ;  the  lady  Owen,  then  a  maiden  gentlewomi^n^ 
walking  by  with  her  maid  serrant,  obserred  the  woman  milking^ 
and  had  a  mind  to  iry  the  cow's  paps,  whether  she  could  milk^ 
which  she  did,  and  at  her  withdrawing  from  the  cow,  an  arrow 
was  shot  through  the  corner  of  her  hat,  (at  which  time  high 
crowned  bats  were  in  fashion)  which  so  startled  her,  that  she 
ikea  declared,  if  she  lited  to  be  a  lady,  she  would  erect  some* 
thing  on  that  tery  spot  of  ground  in  commemoration  of  the 
great  mercy  shewn  by  the  Almighty  in  that  astonishing  deliTer<i 
ande ;  thb  past  on  till  she  became  a  widow  lady ;  her  serrant  at 
ike  time  this  accident  happened  being  still  living  with  her  lady, 
reoiBided  her  lady  of  her  former  words ;  her  answer  was,  tiiat 
•he  remembered  the  afiur,  and  would  fulfil  her  promise,  upon 
which  she  fwrchased  the  land  from  the  Welsh  Harp  to  the  Turk's 
*  Heady 
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'Head,  Islington  road,  and  built  thereon,  as  appears  by  tiie  ar« 
rows  fixt  on  the  top."  At  the  last  repur  these  arrows  went 
remoredi. 

Then  follows  lady  Owen^s  will,  which  contains  many  cba« 
ritable  bequests ;  to  which  is  subjoined  '*  Orders  and  rules 
to  be  observed  by  such  almsworoen,  that  are  admitted  into 
these  almshouses  at  Islington  the  20th  day  of  September 
1613.'* 

Rules,  Sfc,  cf  Lady  Oaen^s  Almshouses* 

Ist,  As  touching  the  goTernment  of  my  almshouses,  and  the 
almswomen  therein  to  be  relicTed,  first  of  all  I  will  that  th» 
master  of  my  school,  being  influenced  by  the  worshipful  Com- 
pany  of  Brewers  to  be  appointed  OTerseer  of  the  almswomen,  and 
their  almshouses  and  gardens,  who  shall  duly  see  them  do  their 
duties  according  to  the  order  in  that  behalf;  and  likewise  to  giTO 
an  account  of  their  misbehaTicur,  and  (if  cause  be)  to  advertise 
me  during  my  life  time,  and  after  my  decease,  then  the  goTer« 
nors  from  time  to  time,  and  to  give  an  account  of  the  state  and 
reparation  of  the  school  and  almshouses,  whereby  the  same  may 
be  repaired  and  amended  in  time,  and  to  have  ten  shillings  fem 
yearly  allowed  for  so  doing. 

^dly,  The  women  to  be  admitted  into  these  almshouses,  first 
and  principally,  that  there  shall  be  ten  poor  widows  that  are 
really  necessitated  and  deserving  such  charity,  to  be  from  time  to 
time  placed  and  relicTed  in  the  same  almshouses,  being  of  the 
parish  and  town  of  Isliugton,  to  be  chosen  by  me  in  my  life 
time ;  and  after  my  decease,  then  by  the  governors  of  my  said 
school  and  almshouses,  taking  the  information  of  the  church* 
wardens  of  Islington. 

'  3dly,  I  ordain  that  every  one  so  admitted  have  for  her  habita« 
tion  and  dwelling  one  of  the  almshouses  by  me  newly  built,  with 
a  garden  and  proper  partitioning,  and  shall  be  paid  every  quarter 
the  sum  of  sixteen  shillings  and  eight-pence  for  her  maintenance 
and  succour ;  and  there  shall  be  yearly  laid  out  at  the  feast  of 
St.  John  Baptist  the  sum  of  six  pounds  for  the  providing  so  many 
sea  coals  as  can  be  bought  for  that  money  (and  brought  to  the 
almshouses)  and  to  be  divided  by  the  schoolmaster  amongst  the 
ten  almswomen,  for  the  provision  of  their  firing.  Also,  every 
ene  of  the  almswomen  shall  be  once  in  two  years  allowed  against 
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ihe  feast  of  the  natirity  of  our  Blessed  Lord  and  Sarionr  Jesus 
Christ,  one  cloth  gown  of  three  yards  of  broad  cloth,  for  buy- 
ing and  making  of  which  said  gowns  I  do  allow  the  sum  of  fif« 
teen  pounds  out  of  the  rents  of  my  estate,  proTided  for  the 
same;  and  my  will  is,  that  none  of  them  shall  sell,  alter,  or 
give  away  any  of  their  liTery  or  liyeries,  but  that  two  of  the 
best  gowns  or  liTeries  that  are  remaining  with  any  of  the  said 
almswomeo  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  any  of  them,  shall  re. 
main  always  to  her  that  shall  succeed  in  that  place ;  so  that  the 
poor  do  openly  always  upon  the  holy  days,  and  other  meet 
times,  go  decently  in  one  of  their  best  colour  and  sort  of  gown 
0T  garments. 

4tfaly,  I  will  and  ordain  that  no  infected  or  diseased  person  of 
any  infection  or  disease  whatcTcr,  shall  be  v.dmitted  into  these 
almshouses ;  and  that  all  such  women  as  shall  be  admitted  into 
these  almshouses  shall  be  single  and  unmarried  at  the  time  of  her 
admittance,  and  shall  there  continue  no  longer  than  they  are,  and 
keep  themselves  single. 

5thly,  I  will  and  ordain  that  all  such  almswomen  as  shall  be 
admitted  into  my  almshouses  be  of  good  name,  and  of  honest, 
good,  and  godly  conyersation  and  behaTiour,  such  as  shall  be 
aged,  and  aboTe  the  age  of  fifty  years  (except  they  be  impotent 
and  very  infirm,  and  incapable  to  maintain  themselves,  which  by 
reason  thereof  thought  fit  to  be  relieved  at  a  lesser  age)  and  such 
also  as  arc  known  to  have  lived  soberly  and  industriously,  and 
hare  been  housekeepers  in  the  said  parish  of  Islington  for  the 
space  of  time  of  seven  years,  unless  upon  some  special  and 
urgent  cause  of  necessity  or  calamity  it  shall  please  the  said  go. 
Ternors  to  admit  any  of  lesser  continuance,  upon  account  of  the 
before  mentioned  reasons,  &c. 

Othly,  That  there  shall  be  prayers  twice  a  day  at  due  times  to 
be  appointed  hy  the  schoolmaster  (holidays  and  sickness,  or  any 
other  needful  and  necessitous  cause  to  be  shewn  to  the  contrary) 
and  to  be  said  by  him  in  the  school  house  adjoining  to  the  alms* 
houses ;  at  which  prayers,  I  ordain,  that  all  the  almswomen  of 
the  said  almshouse  be  duly  and  daily  there  present  (except  they  be 
hindered  by  reason  of  sickness,  or  some  other  tolerable  cause  to 
be  admitted)  of  whom  the  schoolmaster  was  to  examine  into  the 
same,  wherein  I  desire  him  to  be  very  careful  to  observe. 
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7iMy,  I  ordain  that  none  of  the  almswomen  shall  Ije  from 
their  several  houses  above  three  nights  at  the  most  in  the  year, 
unless  it  be  by  consent  of  the  schoolmaster,  upon  some  special 
cause  that  shall  be  allowed  of  by  the  gOTernor,  when  reported  by 
the  school,  into  the  examination  of  the  same;  and  when  any  one 
proposes  to  be  from  home,  they  shall  make  the  schoolmaster 
privy. 

8thly,  I  ordain  that  every  one  of  the  almswomen  shall  keep 
due  hours  (that  is  to  say)  they  shall  never  stay  out  of  their 
kouses  later  than  eight  of  the  clock  in  the  winter,  and  nine  of 
the  clock  in  summer,  without  some  special  occasion,  when  tho 
schoolmaster  shall  enquire  into  the  same.  And  I  order,  that  all 
the  almswomen  shall  take  care  to  clean  their  ystrds,  upon  pain 
of  forfeit  for  every  time  it  shall  be  neglected,  one  penny,  which 
shall  be  abated  out  of  their  salary,  or  pensions,  that  shall  make 
default,  or  neglect  the  said  office,  which  penny  shall  be  given  to 
that  almswoman  that  doth  clean  the  same,  and  perform  the  said 
office,  except  incase  of  sickness  and  infirmity,  of  which  I  desire 
the  master  do  see  done  very  carefully. 

dthly,  I  ordain  and  direct  that  none  of  the  said  almswomen 
there  admitted,  or  hereafter  to  be  admitted  into  these  almshouses, 
shall  receive  or  harbour  in  any  of  their  houses  any  stranger,  or 
Other  persons,  or  sick,  or  any  other  infirmity  whatsoever. 

lOthly,  I  order  if  any  of  the  almswomen  be  a  drunkard,  a 
brauler,  blasphemer  of  God's  holy  name,  a  fornicator,  or  a 
wilful  contemner  of  these  ordinances  here  set  forth  and  sub* 
scribed  for  the  due  observance  of  these  almswomen,  to  direct 
them  in  their  good  behaviour ;  then,  upon  just  proof  made 
thereof  by  the  schoolmaster,  such  offender  shall  quite  be  dis« 
placed  (at  a  court  of  assistants)  of  their  several  places  and 
pensions. 

1  Ithly,  I  order,  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  governors  of  the 
said  almshouses  to  remove  and  displace  any  of  such  offenders, 
upon  sufficient  cause  or  causes  to  be  shewn  by  the  schoolmaster  ; 
and  further  my  desire  is,  that  the  master  and  wardens  of  the  com. 
monalty  of  Brewers  aforesaid,  with  such  competent  number  as 
may  be  fit,  would  once  every  year,  viz.  betwixt  Easter  and 
Whitsuntide,  take  pains  to  go  to  vi&it  my  school  and  almshouses, 
and  tomb  iu  the  church,  and  at  the  visitation  there  shall  be  yearljr 
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bestowed  for  a  dinner,  or  a  refreshing  nnto  them,  the  sum  of 
^rty  shillings. 

12thly,  I  order  that  there  shall  be  a  register  book  kept  and 
maintained  by  the  goremors,  of  the  names  and  surnames  of  the 
almswomen  admitted^  and  upon  whose  certificate  they  be  re* 
ceiyed ;  and  likewise  the  day  and  time  of  their  death  and  dismis- 
flion^  to  the  intent  it  may  orderly  appear  how  and  in  what  sort  the 
same  almshouses  be  supplied  with  other  poor  aged  widows,  ac. 
cording  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  my  foundation. 

ISthly,  These  rules  and  orders  here  read  and  declared,  shall 
be  distinctly  and  openly  read  by  the  schoolmaster,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  almswomen,  every  quarter,  to  the  intent  that  none 
of  them  shall  pretend  ignorance  in  the  contents,  or  any  part 
thereof,  of  the  abo^e  recited  orders  and  rules,  or  any  of  them. 

14thly,  Forasmuch  as  it  becomes  children  especially,  trained 
yp  in  virtue,  nurture  and  cinlity,  according  to  the  rule  of  Cato^ 
to  be  clean  and  neat  in  their  body  and  garments,  I  desire  that  the 
master  do  take  care  that  his  scholars  be  clean  washed,  their  heads 
combed,  their  garments  kept  clean  and  neat,  and  that  he  ap« 
point  them  to  sweep  the  school  as  often  as  occasion :  all  these 
before  recited  orders  I  do  expect  the  almswomen  will  duly  per- 
form, and  strictly  adhere  to.  Ordered  this  20th  day  of  Sep* 
tember,  1613. 

Item.  Notwithstanding  these  ordinances  and  statutes  before 
written,  and  which  now  may  be,  and  will  yetj  because  in  time  to 
come  many  things  may  happen  and  grow  by  occasion  and  causes, 
the  remedies  whereof  is  not  possible  to  come  into  my  mind,  in 
the  good  and  assured  truth  and  circumspect  wisdom  and  faithful 
goodness  of  the  most  honourable,  substantial  fellowship  of  the 
Brewers  of  London,  I  hare  committed  all  the  care  of  my  school, 
almshouses,  and  believing  verily  that  they  shall  always  dread  the 
grace  of  God  concerning  this  which  is  said,  and  what  shall  be 
needful  to  be  said,  I  leave,  give  and  bequeath  all  to  the  charity 
and  good  construction  of  the  wardens  and  assistants  of  the  fel- 
lowship of  the  Brewers,  with  such  other  council  of  well  learned 
and  good  minded  men  as  they  shall  call  unto  them.  They  to  add 
and  diminish  unto  these  statutes,  and  to  supply  in  them  every  de- 
fault; and  also  declare  and  appoint  other  new  statutes,  as  time 
and  place,  and  just  occasion,  shall  require;  always  provided 
and  foreseen,  that  my  true  intent,  purpose  and  meaning  be  not 
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wronged  or  suppressed,  bat  to  proceed  therein  with  mtegritji 
calling  the  dreadful  God  to  look  upon  them  in  all  such  basiaess, 
and  exhorting  them  to  obey  him,  who  setteth  in  light,  and  not  in 
darkness,  and  shall  render  to  every  man  according  to  his  works; 
and,  finally,  praying  the  great  Lord  of  mercy  for  their  faithful 
dealing  in  this  matter,  now  and  always,  to  send  unto  them  in  this 
world  much  wealth  and  prosperity,  and  after  this  life  much  joy 
and  glory ;  and  to  this  end  I  Alice  Owen  set  my  hand  and  seal 
the  day  and  year  abo? e  written. 

I  order  that  if  the  master  of  my  school,  painfully  discharging^ 
kis  duty,  shall  happen  to  fall  sick  by  God's  Tisitation,  I  enjoin, 
and  require,  that  he  so  Tisited  shall  have  his  wages  and  full  allow, 
ances;  and  if  it  happen  the  said  master  of  my  school,  after  a 
long  time  spent  therein,  to  become  unable  or  incapable,  throngk 
infirmity  and  age,  to  susiain  the  fatigue  of  teaching,  I  require 
that  he  be  yery  faTourably  dealt  with,  and  that  his  office  be  dis- 
charged by  a  deputy,  though  he  himself  be  not  present,  and  to 
hare  his  full  salary. 

As  touching  the  boys,  I  not  being  able  faithfully  to  do  and  act 
as  my  intention  is,  in  cloathing  them,  but  shall  leare  it  to  my 
executors  to  do  hereafter,  as  an  improTcment  may  happen  in 
term  of  years  to  my  estate,  and  as  they  shall  answer  at  that 
dreadful  day  when  death  has  stript  them  naked  to  the  Tery  bones, 
leaving  them  then  possessed  of  nothing  to  plead  in  their  defence 
but  good  works,  and  a  faithful  discharging  of  their  stewardship, 
by  a  faithful  promise  given  by  our  dear  Redeemer  in  fulfilling  his 
commands,  without  which  we  have  no  hopes  iu  his  death. 

The  summer  theatre,  denominated  Sadlers  Wells,  is 
situated  by  the  side  of  the  New  River,  and  has  a  communi- 
cation with  the  road  by  means  of  large  iron  gates.  It  is  a 
Tery  respectable  place  of  public  amusement,  consisting  of 
burlettas,  ballets,  pantomimes,  and  other  diversions  of  ac- 
tivity ;  its  origin  is  ascribed  to  the  salubrious  qualities  of  a 
well,  formerly  famed  for  the  extraordinary  cures  it  effected 
in  certain  diseases ;  but  which  at  the  Reformation  was  stop- 
ped up  by  the  authority  of  government,  to  check  the  im* 
positions  of  the  priests  of  the  priory  of  Clerkenwell,  who 
extorted  money  from  the  people  by  making  them  believe 
that  the  virtues  of  the  water  proceeded  from  the  efficacy  of 
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their  prayers.  The  concourse  of  visitors  had  induced  the 
proprietors  to  have  music  at  the  house,  and  concerts  were 
constantly  performed  there.  But  after  the  well  closed^ 
the  place  declined,  and  the  music  ceased;  however,  in 
1683,  a  person  named  Sadler,  having  opened  a  house  for 
the  reception  of  the  public,  as  a  place  of  entertainment, 
called  then  "  a  music  house,''  discovered  the  spring,  and, 
in  1684,  caused  a  pamphlet  to  be  published,  giving  an 
account  of  the  discovery,  with  the  virtuas  of  the  water, 
which  is  there  s^aid  to  be  of  a  ferruginous  nature,  and  much 
resembhng  in  quality  and  effects  the  water  of  Tunbridge 
Wells,  in  Kent;  this  is  confirmed  by  Dr.  Russel,  in  his  ac- 
count of  mineral  springs.  The  house  in  which  the  spring 
was  discovered  has  also  been  converted  to  a  place  of  public 
resort,  as  a  miniature  Vauxhall,  and  called  The  Islington 
Spa,  or  New  Tunbridge  Wells,  in  which  have  been  ex- 
hibited fireworks,  singing,  public  breakfasts,  and  other  en- 
tertainments to  attract  visitors. 

Sadler's  Musix:  House,  after  his  decease,  was  possessed 
by  a  person  named  Francis  Forcer,  whose  son  exhibited  the 
diversions  of  rope  dancing,  tumbling,  and  other  species  of 
vulgar  sports,  which  are  as  vulgarly  described  in  Ned 
Ward's  "  Walk  to  Islington,"  and  other  burlesque  pas- 
quinades, published  from  1694  to  1706.  It  was  at  last 
brought  iuto  a  state  of  reputation  by  means  of  a  convivial 
society,  called  The  Sadler's  Well  Club,  among  whom  was 
Mr.  Rosomon,  builder  of  Rosomon's  How;  of  this  club  the 
portraits,  to  the  number  of  twenty-eight,  form  a  large 
well-painted  picture  in  the  bar  of  the  Sir  Hugh  Myd- 
d§lton's  Head  Tavern.  Sadler's  Wells  now  assumed  the 
rank  of  a  regular  theatre,  and  being  licenced,  was  under  the 
management  of  some  eminent  dramatists,  among  whom  was 
Messrs.  Thomas  King,  Wroughton,  Hughes,  Lonsdale,  and 
Charles  Dibdin,  jun.  The  establishment  is  now  under  the 
management  of  seven  proprietors,  and  is  conducted  with 
such  decorum,  that  youth  may  frequent  this  theatre,  with- 
out contamination  of  morals ;  and  a  gentleman  may  resort 
here  with  his  wife  and  family  without  fear  of  having  their 

decency  offended. 
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But  the  great  ornament  of  this  spot  is  The  New  Kiver 
Head.  We  have  given  some  account  of  this  vast  concern 
in  our  Fourth  Volume;  but  think  it  proper  to  dilate  more 
at  large  in  this  place. 

Though  the  Thames  for  many  purposes  proved  beneficial 
to  the  metropolis;  its  purity  being  liable  to  alterations, 
and  a  copious  supply  from  an  unpoluted  spring  became  a 
necessary  desideratum;  the  Thames  water,  before  it  could 
be  distributed  even  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  city,  was 
forced  to  ascend  by  machinery;  and  as  a  stream  brought 
firom  the  country  to  the  northern  side  of  London  might  by 
its  own  gravity  be  made  to  flow  in  a  natural  descent  to  any 
quarter  of  the  metropolis ;  such  considerations  induced  the 
spiritedSir  Hugh  Myddelton  to  propose  the  scheme  of  bring- 
ing a  source  of  water  out  of  Hertfordshire  in  an  artificial 
channel  to  London. 

The  difficulties  which  Sir  Hugh  had  to  encounter,  were 
insufficient  to  repel  him  from  the  patriotic  desire  of  be- 
nefiting his  fellow  citizens ;  and  though  he  injured  bis  pa- 
trimony, the  undertaking  was  accomplished,  and  the  water 
let  into  the  reservoir  at  this  place.  We  have  already  stated 
the  advantages  which  accrue  to  the  proprietors  of  tliis  grand 

undertaking*. 

The 

•  We  subjoin  Extracts  from  the  **  Copy  of  an  original  grant  by  Sir 
Hugh  Myddelton." 

"  A.  D.  1616.  This  indenture  made,  &c.  between  Hugh  Myddelton, 
cittizen  and  Goldsmith  of  London  on  the  one  party  and  A  B  and  C 
his  wife  on  the  other  party,  witnesseth.  That  the  said  Hugh  Myddelton 
for  and  in  consideration  of  the  some  of  tweutie  six  shillings  and  eight 
pence  of  lawful  mony  of  England  to  him  in  hand  at  upon  then  sealing 
and  delivery  hereof  by  the  said  A  B  and  C  hath  demised  and  granted, 
&:c.  a  quill  or  branch  of  lead  containing  halfe  an  inch  of  water  or  there- 
abouts the  said  branch  ■  to  be  taken  from  the  maine  pipe  that  lyeth  in 
Streete  and  from  thence  to  be  convaied  in  the  foresaid  pipe  of 
lead  by  tooe  of  the  smallest  swan-necked  cockes  for  that  purpose  already 
Imployed  into  the  yarde  and  kitchnie  of  the  now  dwelling  house  of  A  B 
and  C  his  wife  and  at  their  or  one  of  tlieir  owne  proper  costs  and 
charges.  To  haue  and  to  hould  the  said  branch  and  watercourse  unto 
the  said  A.  B.  and  C.  his  wife  and  to  the  longer  liver  of  them  tw« 
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The  width  of  this  river  under  the  bridges,  near  Islington, 
is  about  fourteen  feet  and  an  half;  the  depth  about  four 
feet  six  inches;  but  the  depth  is  irregular,  decreasing  to* 
wards   its  source.     The  total  number  of  bridges  is  about 

two 

from  the  feast  of  the  natyuityc  of  St.  John  Baptist  next  ensctveing  the 
date  of  these  presents  unto  the  end  and  tenne  of  twenty  and  one  yeares 
from  thence  next  ensuing  and  fully  to  be  complete  and  ended  time  of 
needful  reparations  and  of  mischance  and  casualty  by  fire  only  excepted 
if  they  the  said  A  \^  and  C  or  either  of  them  shal  so  long  dwell  and 
continue  in  the  said  house  wherein  now  they  do  and  use  no  other  trade 
then  now  they  do  for  the  greater  expences  of  water.    Yeelding  and 
paying  therefore  yearly  during  the  said  terme  vnto  th6  said  Hugh  Myd- 
delton  his  heires  and  assignes  tucntie-six  shillings  and  eight  pence  of 
lawful  mony  of  England  at  the  feast  of,  &c  by  even  and  equal  portions 
the  first  paiment  to  begin  at,  &c.    That  the  sayde  A  B  and  C  his  exe- 
cutors or  assignes  shal  pay  to  the  said  Hugh  his  heires  or  assignes  at  the 
feasts  aforesaid  yearly  during  the  said  terme  or  ^vi'ihin  one  and  twenty 
dates  after  at  the  said  dwelling  house  of  the  said  I]u;^h  in  Westcheap 
London.    And  the  said  Hugh  Myddelton  for  him  his  heires  and  as- 
signes doth  covenant  and  grant  to  and  with  the  said  A  B  and  C  by 
these  presents.    That  they  the  said  A  B  and   C  shal  peaceably  and 
quietly  enioy  the  said  quil  or  branch  of  water  according  to  the  tenor  and 
true  meaning  of  these  presents  needful  reparations  and  casualties  by  fire 
excepted.     Prowided  alwaies  and  the  said  A  B  and  C  for  them  and 
either  of  them  do  covenant  promise  and  grant  to  and  with  the  said  Hugh 
his  heires  and  assignes  by  these  presents,  That  the  said  Hugh  Iiis  heires 
and  assignes  or  his  or  their  officers  or  servants  shall  or  may  peaceably  and 
quietly  come  into  the  house  of  the  said  A  B  to  view  the  said  cocke  and 
pipe  for  the  said  water-course  or  any  other  pipe  or  branch  that  shal  be  de- 
rived into  any  other  house  from  their  the  said  A  B  and  C  his  wifes 
branch  by  the  consent  of  the  said  Hugh  Myddelton  or  his  assignes  and 
to  see  that  the  said  water  shall  not  run  at  wast,  and  further  that  the  said 
A  B  and  C  his  wife  and  either  of  them  shall  repaire  and  maintaine  the 
cockes  and  so  much  of  the  pipe  seruing  for  the  said  watt-r  course  be- 
longing to  bis  the  said  A  B  his  said  house  at  his  or  their  owne  proper 
cost  and  charges  by  the  ouer-sight  and  direction  of  the  said  Hugh  his 
heires  or  assignes  or  his  or  their  officers  appointed  for  that  pur{)ose.    And 
the  sdd  A  B  and  C  his  wife  do  furtlu  r  covenant,  &c.  1  hat  neither  the 
saide  A  B  and  C  his  wife  nor  either  of  them  sliall  sutfer  any  currant  or 
other  disposing  of  any  of  the  said  water  from  their  said  cockes  or  pipe 
other  then  for  the  seruice  only  of  the  said  A  B  his  said  house  and  only 
6n  90  loQg  time  a^  their  lease  shall  remam  in  force.    Neither  shall  with- 
out 
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two  hundred ;  there  are  also  sluices  to  let  off  tfie  traste 
water.  The  contrivances  for  the  distribution  of  tbd'water 
through  the  several  parts  of  London,  are  admirable,  ^  ^rom 
a  circular  bason  which  first  receives  it,  the  water  is  con- 
veyed  by  sluices  into  several   brick  cisterns;    whence  it 

passes 

out  the  agreement  and  consent  of  the  saide  Hugh  Myddelton  his  heires 
and  assigncs  iirst  had  and  obtained  alter  or  reniouve  or  cause  to  be  al- 
tered or  removed  the  said  pipe  or  cockes  othenvisc  then  as  the  same  are 
BOW  at  the  first  made  ax»d  set  up.  Nor  in  the  end  of  the  said  terme  or 
other  ceasing  of  this  present  lease  shall  disturbc  the  said  Hugh  or  his  as- 
signes  in  cutting  the  said  lesser  pipe  from  the  saide  maine  pipe  or  any 
other  pipe  or.branch  that  shall  be  deriued  into  any  other  house  from  the 
said  branch  of  the  said  A  B  and  C  his  wife  as  aforesaid  for  the  ceasing 
of  the  said  water  course.  Provided  alwaies  that  if  the  said  yearely  rent 
of  twentie  six  shillings  and  eight  pence  shUX  be  behind  or  unpaid  in  pait 
or  in  all  contrary  to  the  tenor  and  true  meaning  of  these  presents  being 
by  the  said  Hugh  his  heires  or  assignes  or  his  or  their  servants  or  o&ctn 
for  that  purpose  lawfully  demanded  at  the  said  dwelling  house  of  the  said 
A  B  at  any  time  in  the  day  before  the  end  of  the  said  one  and  twenty 
dales  or  if  the  said  rent  or  any  part  thereof  shall  be  behind  or  unpaid 
after  one  and  twenty  dayes  ended.  Or  if  the  said  A  B  and  C  his  wife 
or  either  of  them  or  any  other  by  their  permittance  shal  sufler  the  said 
water  to  run  at  wast,  except  in  time  of  frost,  a  quarter  cocke  and  shall  not 
for  euery  such  wast  at  the  linding  thereof  by  the  saide  Hugh  his  heires  or 
assignes  or  his  or  their  ofiit  ers  or  serrants  within  six  dales  next  after  his 
or  their  reasonable  request  pay  »r  cause  to  be  paid  to  the  said  Hugh  Myd- 
delton  his  heires  or  assignes  at  his  said  house  the  summe  of  two  shillings 
sixpence  nomitie  pcne  or  if  the  said  pipe  or  cocke  shall  be  altered  or 
taken  away  or  any  other  water  course  out  of  the  said  pipe  or  cocke  suf- 
fered by  the  said  A  B  and  C  or  either  of  them  or  by  their  or  either  of 
their  assigncs  or  by  any  other  person  by  their  or  any  of  their  procure- 
ment contrary  to  the  true  tenor  and  meaning  of  these  presents ;  That 
then  this  present  graunt  and  demise  and  all  couvenants  and  graunts 
theifin  contained  which  ought  to  be  performed  on  the  part  of  the  saide 
Hugh  shall  cease,  btv  voyde,  and  clearcly  frustrate;  and  tlie  saide  terme 
shall  cease  and  no  longer  indure;  any  such  thing  in  these  presents  con- 
tained to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  And  it  is  condescended  and 
agreed  by  and  between  the  saide  parties  to  these  presents.  That  if  the 
saide  A  B  and  C  his  wife  or  either  of  them  shal  directly  or  indirectly 
giue  or  contract  to  giue  to  any  person  or  persons  any  money  or  reward 
more  then  the  ftlne  and  rent  agreed  u[xm  which  shal  be  expressed  in  this 
present  demise.    Except  the  fee  to  the  clarke  for  engrossing  tlxis  present 

deauBC 
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pissei^'  through  large  wooden  pipes*  of  six  or  seven  incbet 
diatnirter^  called  mains  and  riders,  to  the  various  districts 
of  tbt  capital,  into  the  houses  of  which  it  is  carried  by 
means  of  leaden  pipes,  under  which  all  the  water  passes; 
so  that  by  this  simple  contrivance  it  is  perfectly  easy  to 
regulate  the  current  with  the  greatest  exactness.  To  pre« 
serve  the  level,  the  New  River  takes  a  circuitous  course,  so 
that  the  length  of  its  channel  is  very  near  thirty-nine 
miles.  Its  general  direction  is  parallel  to  the  river  Lea,  at 
the  distance  of  from  one  to  two  miles  on  higher  ground. 

At  the  New  River  Head  is  a  building,  containing  two 
steam  engines  and  one  water  engine,  for  the  purpose  of 
forcing  up  a  part  of  the  water  to  a  higher  reservoir  near 
Pento/iviJle,  for  more  easy  distribution  of  the  water  into 
the  western  parts  of  the  town,  which  are  too  nearly  on  the 
level  of  the  lower  bason.  In  a  field  to  the  west  of  this  re« 
servoir,  is  an  iron  pipe,  twelve  feet  in  heigth,  (including 

demise  that  then  he  the  saide  A  B  and  C  his  ^ife  shall  have  their  fore- 
^de  pipe  and  branch  cut  off  and  the  officer  to  loose  his  place  that  taketh 
or  consenteth  to  the  taking  and  receiuing  any  such  reward.  And  lastlie 
the  said  Hugh  Myddelton  for  nim  his  heires  and  assignes  doth  further 
couenant  promise  and  grant  to  and  mih  the  said  A  B  and  C  his  wife  by 
these  presents  that  if  the  said  A  aad  C  liis  wife  or  either  of  them  shall 
happen  to  be  vnserued  with  water  into  their  pipe  through  the  default  of 
the  saide  Hugh  Myddelton  by  reason  of  any  let  or  impediment  in  the 
maine^pipe  and  shall  not  be  amended  within  one  weeke  after  notice 
given ;  Then  it  shall  be  lawfuli  for  the  saide  A  B  and  C  his  wife  to 
detaine  and  keepe  to  their  owne  vses  the  next  quarters  rent  and  alwaies 
after  till  the  fault  be  amended  without  any  forfeiture  of  the  demise  or 
grant  made  to  the  saide  A  B  and  C  his  wife  as  aforesaid.  In  witnes 
whereof  the  parties  to  these  presents  have  interchangeably  put  to  their 
kands  and  seales  the  day  and  yeare  first  aboue  written. 


*  The  company  have  recently  contrived,  and  are  coatyjuing,  to  convey 
the  water  by  means  of  Urge  circular  pipes  of  iron. 
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•  wooden  tub  placed  on  its  top)  and  foor  feet  eight  inches  in 
eircumference,  erected  on  a  great  main  of  pipes  of  the 
same  dimensions.  It  acts  in  the  double  capacity  of  mn  air 
and  a  waste  water  pipe,  and  is  very  useful  in  prevtating 
accidents  to  the  pipes  occasioned  by  the  force  of  water  or 
compressed  air,  which  before  this  preventive  were  very  fre- 
quent. In  the  same  field  is  another  reservoir,  supplied  by 
one  main  from  the  New  River  Head,  and  serving  the  pipes 
in  Pentonville,  and  its  vicinity.  Another,  communicating 
with  that  at  Pentonville,  has  been  constructed  on  the  side 
of  Hampstead  road.  It  is  on  a  level  with  the  other,  and 
supplies  the  new  buildings  in  Marybone  parish,  and  its  vi* 
cinity.  The  mains  from  it  are  iron  pipes  of  four  feet  six 
inches  in  circumference,  and  nineteen  inches  bore. 

The  constant  repairs  and  improvements  attached  to  this 
establishment  keep  a  vast  number  of  men  and  horses  in 
employ,  and  the  whole  system  of  the  distribution  of  Ae 
water  is  of  so  complicated  a  nature,  as  to  require  the 
greatest  skill  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  surveyor^  and 
other  officers. 

Mr.  Scott  has  finely  described  the  source  and  propertiea 
of  the  New  River  in  the  following  appropriate  lines: 

■    ■  From  Chadwell's  pool 

To  London's  plains,  the  Cambrian  artist  brought 
His  ample  aqueduct;  supposM  a  work 
Of  matchless  skill,  by  those  who  ne'er  had  heard 
How,  from  Preneste's  heights  and  Anio's  banks, 
By  Tivoll,  to  Rome's  imperial  walls, 
On  marble  arches  came  the  limpid  store, 
And  out  of  jasper  rocks  in  bright  cascades 
With  never-ceasing  murmur  gushed;  or  how. 
To  Lusitanlan  Ulysippo's  towers* 
The  siirer  current  o'er  Alcaut'ra's  vale 
RoU'd  high  in  air,  as  ancient  poets  feign'd 
Eridanus  to  roll  through  hea? en ;  to  thoie 
Not  sordid  lucre,  but  the  honest  wish 
Of  future  fame,  or  care  for  public  weal^ 

*  The  autient  name  of  Lisbeo. 
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EKistence  giTe:  aod  mtconfiii'd,  at  dew 

Falls  from  the  band  of  ereniog  on  ^e  fields^ 

Thejr  flow'd  for  all.    Oor  mercenary  stream. 

No  grandeur  boasting,  bere  obscnrriy  glides 

O'er  grassy  lawns  or  willow  sbades. 

As  through  the  human  form,  arterial  tubes 

Branch'd  erery  way,  minute  and  more  minute, 

The  circulating  sanguine  fluid  extend ; 

So,  pipes  innumerable  to  peopled  streets 

Transmit  the  purchased  wave !  Old  Lea,  meanwhile, 

Beneath  his  mossy  grot  o'erhung  with  bows 

Of  poplar,  qulTering  in  the  breeae,  surreys 

With  eye  indignant  his  diminished  tide 

That  laTcs  yon  ancient  priory's  wall,  and  shows 

In  its  clear  mirror  Ware's  in? erted  roofs ! 

The  water  of  the  New  River  is  soft,  and  for  the  most 
part  sufficiently  pure,  though  liable  to  become  turbid  after 
heavy  rains. 

The  number  of  persons  drowned  in  the  part  of  the  river 
near  London, is  very  considerable ;  these  are  for  the  most  part 
suicides:  the  depth  of  the  stream  not  being  hazardous,  ex- 
cept to  children.  The  Thames,  in  its  whole  course  through 
the  metropolis,  is  said  not  to  occasion  such  a  loss  of  lives 
as  the  New  River,  notwithstanding  the  multiplicity  of  ac- 
cideots  to  which  the  croud  of  people  continually  employed 
upon  it  are  liable. 

But  the  New  River  is  a  considerable  ornament  to  many 
of  the  seats  and  pleasure  grounds  which  it  visits  in  its 
course;  it  is  however  too  regular  to  be  completely  pic- 
turesque. The  number  of  anglers  and  poachers  prevent 
the  fish  from  arriving  at  a  mature  size. 

Qagnigge  W£LLs,  is  a  place  of  public  entertainment, 
situated  in  the  parish  of  Pancras,  in  the  valley  between  the 
New  River  Head,  and  the  Foundling  Hospital ;  it  is  said  of 
have  been  formerly  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Gwyn, 
one  of  king  Charleses  mistresses,  of  whom  here  is  a  bust. 
It  was  opened  about  the  year  1767,  in  consequence  of  the 
discovery  of  two  springs  of  mineral  water;  the  one  cbaly« 
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beate,  the  other  cathartic.  There  is  something  romantic 
and  pleasant  in  the  situation.  But  it  is  liable  to  inundations 
from  the  river  of  Fleet,  on  which  it  is  situated.  Here  is  a 
commodious  room,  which  contains  a  good  organ  for  the 
amusement  of  the  company,  usually  played  on  during  the 
summer  season,  by  a  respectable  performer. 

In  Gray's  Inn  Lane  road  is  The  Charity  School  for 
Children  of  both  Sexes,  of  Welsh  parents,  who  have 
no  parochial  settlement  within,  or  ten  miles  round  the 
metropolis.  The  history  of  this  institution  is,  that  it  was 
established  on  the  1st  of  March,  1714,  in  honour  of  the 
birth*day  of  queen  Caroline  (then  princess  of  Wales)  which 
happened  to  be  coincident  to  the  anniversary  commemora- 
tion of  St.  David,  the  titular  saint  of  the  principality. 
His  royal  highness  the  prince  of  Wales  (afterwards 
George  II.)  was  so  pleased  with  the  institution  commenced 
upon  such  loyal  principles,  that  he  not  only  became  its 
patron,  but  caused  it  to  be  denominated  **  The  most 
Honourable  and  Loyal  Society  of  Ancient  Bri- 
tons." * 

In  the  year  1716  the  society  were  enabled  to  place  out 
two  Welsh  boys  apprentice;    and,  in    1713,  some  public 

♦  On  the  1st  of  March,  in  this  year,  the  rev.  Mr.  Phillips  read  the 
service  of  the  church  of  England,  and  the  rev.  Mr.  Lewis  preached  a 
sermon  in  the  British  language,  at  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  before  the 
bishop  of  Bangor,  lord  almoner  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  John,  viscount 
Lisbume,  and  many  of  the  Welsh,  and  other  nobility,  gentry,  and 
clergy ;  whence  they  proceeded  to  Haberdashers  Hall  to  dinner.  Be- 
fore dinner,  an  ode,  composed  on  the  occasion  by  Mr.  Hughes,  and  set 
to  music  by  Dr.  Pepusch,  was  sung  by  Mrs.  Margaretta  and  Mrs.  Bar- 
bier  ;  and,  afler  dinner,  many  loyal  toasts  were  drank,  and  songs  sung ; 
particularly  one  composed  and  sung  by  Durfey,  and  a  poem,  (among 
others  presented  that  day)  written  by  Mr.  John  Morgan,  (eldest  son  of 
John  Morgan,  of  Tradegar,  Esq.  then  very  young,  and  at  school  at 
Monmouth)  on  the  subject  of  St.  David*s  Day.  Having  spent  the  day 
with  great  festivity  and  harmony,  they  chose  several  noblemen,  mem* 
bers  of  parliament,  &c.  to  be  president  and  stewards  for  the  ensuing  year. 
We  have  particularized  this  circumstance  not  only  in  praise  of  this  eariy 
instance  of  benevolence,  but  to  state  the  progression  of  a  charity,  whicb 
at  present  is  hi  great  estimation. 

spirited 
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spirited  gentlemen  of  the  principality  entered  into  a  vo- 
luntary subscription  for  forming  the  charity  on  its  present 
basis;  but  the  subscriptions  at  first  being  small,  the  society 
were  obliged  to  take  a  room  near  Hatton  Garden,  and  to 
permit  only  twelve  poor  children  to  be  taken  in  upon  the 
establishment,  until  their  charitable  designs  became  better 
known,  and  the  subscriptions  increased. 

In  1737,  the  society  opened  a  subscription  for  erecting  a 
school  house,  and  fixed  on  a  piece  of  ground  facing  Red 
Lion  Street,  on  Clerkenwell  Green,  (now  the  Northum- 
berland Arms),  for  that  purpose.  On  summing  up  the 
subscription  money,  however,  a  deficiency  of  341/.  I6s. 
was  discovered  ;  part  of  the  debt  having  been  discharged 
by  a  benefaction  of  Yiiyr  Lloyd,  Esq.  and  the  rest  liqui- 
dated through  other  bounties,  the  society,  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  several  ladies,  enlarged  their  plan  in  1768,  by 
admitting  girls  into  the  house  *'  to  be  boarded,  educated, 
and  clothed  on  the  establishment,  and  when  of  proper  age 
to  be  put  out  by  the  charity  to  trades  or  servitude/' 

The  patronage  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  the  nobi- 
lity, &c.  induced  the  trustees,  in  1771,  to  attempt  a  fur- 
ther enlargement  of  their  plan,  and  to  undertake  in  future 
the  education,  and  entire  maintenance  of  a  certain  number 
of  boys  and  girls;  and  as  the  school  house  on  Clerkenwell 
Green,  would  not  admit  of  space  sufficient  to  answer  the 
benevolent  purposes  intended,  a  piece  of  freehold  ground 
was  purchased  and  secured  to  the  use  of  the  charity  on 
which  the  present  school  house  js  situated,  which,  with 
adjacent  buildings,  is  sufficient  to  accommodate  one  hundred 
children;  the  expence  of  erecting  which  amounted  to 
3695/.  185.  !1^.;  and  the  annual  sum  expended  in  sup- 
porting the  establishment  amounts  to  upwards  of  J  500/, 

This  institution  is  certainly  deserving  the  support  of  those 
who  profess  the  principles  of  patriotism,  humanity,  and 
religion;  it  is  an  institution,  which,  as  at  present  con- 
ducted, must  relieve  multitudes  of  helpless  children,  as 
well  as  their  parents;  and  afford  benefit  and  advantage  to 

the  public. 
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RvLSS  for  the  Admission  of  Children  on  the  EstabUshmeni  ^ 

this  Charity. 

^^  1st,  A  certificate  of  the  marriage  of  the  parents* 

*^  *i^\yj  A  certificate  from  the  regbter  where  the  child  was 
baptized. 

**  Sdly,  The  age,  from  seTen  to  ten. 

<^  4tbly,  The  child  must  be  born  in  London  or  Westminster^ 
or  within  ten  miles  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  whose  father  or  mo- 
ther has  been  bom  in  Wales,  or  county  of  Monmouth. 

<^  5thly,  The  father  or  mother,  if  living  (if  not,  the  friends, 
of  the  child)  must  make  oath  that  the  child  is  not  entitled  io  pa« 
rochial  settlement  in  London,  or  within  ten  miles  of  the  Royal 
Exchange,  by  the  parent's  senritude,  housekeeping,  or  other, 
wise. 

^^  6thly,  The  parent,  (or,  if  dead,  the  friend)  of  erery  child 
who  may  become  candidate  for  admission,  must  first  be  examined 
by  the  Board  of  Treasurers,  GoTcmors,  and  Trustees  of  the 
charity ;  and  (if  the  child  is  found  eligible)  referred  to  the  se- 
cretary for  a  petition,  which  must  be  signed  by  at  least  two  go>« 
Teriiors  or  subscribers,  but  no  petitions  are  granted  on  general  or 
quarterly  meetings. 

^^  N.  B.  Children  are  admitted  four  times  in  the  year,  when 
vacancies  happen,  viz.  the  first  Monday  in  the  month  after  quarter 
days ;  and  in  order  to  rclicTC  the  greatest  objects  that  offer,  they 
^re  chosen  by  ballot  of  the  goTcrnors  and  trustees  present;  bat 
two  children  of  the  same  parents  arc  not  admitted,  unless  they 
liaTe  five  to  maintain  at  the  time  of  application ;  and  then  subject 
to  the  consideration  of  the  board." 

At  the  bottom  of  Gray's  Inn  Lane  road,  near  Battle 
Bridge,  is  a  mineral  spring,  denominated  St.  Chad's 
Well,  tlic  water  of  which  is  impregnated  with  calcareous 
nitre,  considerably  diuretic,  and  in  some  degree  cathartic* 
It  is  of  much  resort  to  the  lower  classes  of  tradesmen  on  Sun- 
day morninjTs. 

The  Smallpox  Hospital,  is  situated  near  Battle 
Bridge  turnpike ;  the  former  hospital  stood  near  Cold  Bath 
Square,  now  occupied  by  a  distillery.  The  present  struc* 
ture  was  erected  about  the  year  1765,  to  which,  in  1793, 
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w«8  added  a  building  for  the  reception  of  patients  with  the 
natural  small-pox.  It  appears  that  upwards  of  twenty 
thousand  patients  with  the  small-pox  have  been  received, 
and  about  thirty  thousand  inoculated,  since  the  first  esta- 
blishment of  this  charity,  in  1746;  and  however  the  custom 
of  vaccination  may  have  prevailed  in  modern  times,  this 
charity  is  certainly  an  object  of  public  consideration,  and 
"fiatronage. 

Pancras,  is  an  extensive  parish,  situate  north  of  Lon- 
don, one  mile  from  Holborn  Bars.  It  not  only  includes 
one-third  of  the  hamlet  of  Highgate,  but  the  hamlets  of 
Kentish  Town,  Battle  Bridge,  Camden  Town,  and  Somcrs 
Town,  as  well  as  all  Tottenham  Court  Road,  and  all  the 
streets  to  the  west,  as  far  as  Cleveland  Street  and  Katlibone 
Place.  It  likewise  contains  several  chapels  of  ease  and 
cemeteries  belonging  to  St.  James,  Westminster;  St.  Martin 
in  the  Fields;  St.  Giles  in  the  Fields;  St.  George,  Queen 
Square;  St.  George,  Bloomsbury;  St.  Andrew,  HoI«- 
bom,  &c. 

We  have  in  other  parts  of  our  work,  noticed  the  vast 
increase  of  buildings  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  districts 
surrounding  the  metropolis;  we  shall  only  add  here,  that 
the  streets  about  Percy  chapel,  Rathbone  Place,  were  built 
about  the  year  1165;  the  magnificent  square,  called  Fitzroy 
SquarO)  (yet  unfinished)  was  begun  in  179}.  Kentish  Town 
increased  more^than  one-half  within  twenty  years;  Soraers 
Town,  begun  about  i786;  Camden  Town,  in  1791;  be- 
sides a  considerable  increase  in  and  about  Battle  Bridge. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  increase  in  the  whole  parish  within 
forty  years,  has  been  nearly  as  thirty  to  one.  An  amazing 
difference  when  compared  with  the  visitation  in  1251,  when 
the  whole  parish  contained  no  more  than  forty  houses,  io« 
eluding  the  capital  mansions  of  Totehale,  Rugmere,  Northbi^ 
and  Alkichesbri. 

The  manor  of  Cantilows,  or  Kentish  Town,  has  been 
held  by  the  canons  of  St.  PauPs  cathedral,  and  is  still  part 
of  the  prebendal  property  of  that  corporation.  The  de^ 
mesne  lands,    consisting  of  about  two  hundred  and  ten 
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acres,  was  disposed  of  by  the  ruling  powers,  in  1649|  in 
prejudice  to  the  then  lessees,  who,  upon  the  Restoration,  were 
re->estal>lLshed  in  their  property.  In  1670,  the  lease  came 
into  the  possession  of  John  Jeffi^ys,  Esq.  father  of  Sir  Jef- 
frey Jeffreys,  alderman  of  London ;  from  his  grandson, 
whose  daughter  married  the  late  lord  Camden,  it  became 
the  property  of  their  son,  John  Jeffreys  Pratt,  earl  Cam- 
den, the  present  possessor,  subject  to  a  reserved  rent  of 
20/.  \s.  5d,  per  annum y  paid  to  the  prebendary,  who  keeps 
the  manor  in  his  own  bands,  and  holds  courts  leet  and 
baron. 

The  manor  of  Totchele,  Totenball  (now  Tottenham 
Court)  is  a  prebendal  manor  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  and 
after  having  been  leased  to  several  persons,  became  the 
property  of  Isabella,  countess  of  Arlington,  whose  son^ 
Charles  duke  of  Grafton,  by  Charles  II.  brought  the  lease 
into  his  family.  In  1768,  the  lease  was  vested  in  the  ho« 
Dourable  Charles  Fitzroy  (afterwards  lord  Southampton) 
brother  to  the  present  duke  of  Grafton ;  lord  Southamptoa 
obtained  an  act  of  parliament,  by  which  the  fee  simple 
of  this  manor  vested  in  him  and  his  heirs,  subject  to  the 
payment  of  300/.  per  annum  to  the  prebendary,  in  lieu  of 
the  antient  reserved  rent  of  46/.  and  all  fines  for  renewals. 
The  demesne  lands  are  about  two  hundred  and  forty  acres. 

The  other  prebendal  manors  are  those  of  Pancras  and 
Rugmere. 

The  Veterinary  College,  was  established  in  1791, 
under  the  auspices  of  persons  of  the  first  rank  and  fortune, 
at  Camden  Town,  in  this  parish,  to  promote  a  reformation 
in  that  particular  branch  of  veterinary  science,  called  Far- 
riery ;  and  to  rescue  the  management  and  cure  of  disorders 
incident  to  horses,  and  frequently  their  lives,  from  the 
hands  of  the  unskilful  and  illiterate. 

The  present  duke  of  Northumberland  was  the  first  pr&v 
sident  of  the  college.  There  are  eleven  vice-presidents, 
twenty-four  directors,  a  treasurer,  professor,  secretary,  and 
collector.  The  president,  vice-presidents,  and  ten  of  the. 
directors,  the  treasurer,  and  collector,  are  chosen  annually, 
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by  b&Dot.  The  management  of  the  college  is  subject  to 
the  controul  of  four  quarterly  general  meetings  of  tbt 
^siibscribers. 

A  school  for  the  instruction  of  pu{iils  iii  the  veterinary 
science  is>  under  the  direction  of  the  professor;  and  diseased 
horses  of  any  description  are  admitted,  upon  certain  terms, 
ikito  the  infirmary.  Tb^  importance  of  this  institution  has 
been  found  to  be  so  manifest,  tiiat  the  assistance  of  parlia- 
ment has  be^n  obtained  in  iv-  nivour.  The  building  ex- 
tends two  hlindred  and  seventy  i.\  in  front,  and  consists 
bf  a  hoiise  for  the  professor  and  secrutiay  ;  :i;<-drtui'.  v.^  for 
the  pupils;  committee  room,  &c.  In  the  plan  v«:ere  in- 
cluded an  amphitbeatrcj  museum,  laboratory,  rooms  for 
pharmacy  and  for  operations,  commodious  stabling  for  five 
hundred  horses,  riding  house,  botanical  garden,  and  other 
conveniences  ajipropriate  to  the  objects  of  the  institution. 
The  depth  of  the  building  is  six  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 

The  most  rdmantic  hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Pancras  is 
Cantilows,  or  Kentish  Town,  which  contains  many 
beautiful  villas  and  handsome  houses.  An  elegant  minia* 
ture  resemblance  of  Wanstead  House,  belonged  to  the  late 
Gregory  Bateman,  Esq.  and  is  inhabited  by  Richard  John* 
son,  f^«  tenant  of  Messrs.  Biddulph  and  Co.  bankers. 
The  chapel  of  Kentish  Towti,  is  a  very  beautiful  modem 
structure  of  brick.  In  the  windows  are  the  armorial  bear- 
ings of  benefactors,  &c.  in  stained  glass;  the  portico  is 
grand  and  simple. 

In  April,  1798,  died  at  Kentish  Town,  John  Little,  Esq. 
in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age;  the  penury  of  whose 
life  was  a  striking  instance  of  the  little  utility  of  money  in 
the  possession  of  an  avaricious  man :  previously  to  his  death, 
he  had  denied  himself  the  use  of  absolute  necessaries,  yet, 
on  his  eifects  being  examined,  it  appeared  that  he  had 
25«000/.  in  difibrent  tontines,  1 1 ,000/.  in  the  4  per  cents. 
and  landed  property  to  the  annual  amount  of  2000/.  all  of 
which  went  to  an  indigent  brother,  whom  he  had  for  se- 
veral years  discarded  for  marrying,  having  •'himself  the  ut- 
most antipathy  to  matrimony,  on  account  of  its  attendant 
expenccs. 
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K£K  Woods  the  beautiful  seat  of  the  earl  of  ManafieU, 
is  situate  in  tlie  parish  of  Pancraa^  on  a  fine  eminenoe  be«  J 
twecn  Hampstead  and  Highgate.  It  was  purchased,  \^ 
1755,  of  the  late  earl  of  Bute,  by  Sir  William  MurriiLy, 
(afterward  the  venerable  earl  of  Mansfield,)  theft  Picoroej- 
general,  who  improved  the  whole,  with  great  ekgance,  after 
die  designs  of  Messrs.  Adam.  The,.j»rand  front,  which  is 
near  the  side  of  the  road  leading  from  Highgate  to  Harnp* 
steady  is  opposite  the  wood  that  gives  name  to  the  house« 
The  garden  front,  which  is  more  extensive  than  the  others 
commands  a  fine  view  of  rich  meadows,  falling  in  a  gentle 
descent,  and  relieved  by  some  noble  pieces  of  water,  that 
supply  part  of  the  metropolis;  but  this  view  is  terminated 
by  the  spires  of  London.  The  library  is^  a  beautiful  apart- 
ment, sixty  feet  by  twenty-one,  designed  by  Adam,  aad 
ornamented  with  paintings  by  Zucchi.  In  thi&  room  ia  a 
whole  length  of  the  late  earl,  by  Martin,  and  a  fine  bust  of 
him  by  Noltekins.  There  is  another  bust  of  hia  lordahip, 
when  young,  in  the  hall;  one  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton;  and  the 
antique  bust  of  Homer,  which  was  bequeathed  him  hy 
Pope.  The  paintings  in  the  hall  are  by  Rebecca.  In  tlw 
brc«kfast  parlour  is  a  bust  of  Pope,  and  a  portrait  of  Sir 
Christopher  Hatton,  In  the  other  rooms  are  portraits  of 
Pope,  Garrick,  the  duchess  cf  Queensberry,  and  a  good 
head  of  Betterton,  the  tragedian,  said  to  be  by  Pope,  who 
had  been  instructed  in  the  art  of  painting  by  his  friend 
Jarvis.  The  present  earl  has  improved  and  enlarged  tlus 
bouse  very  considerably. 

The  )>leasure  grounds,  including  the  wood  which  gives 
names  to  the  place,  contain  about  forty  acres.  Their  situ- 
ation is  naturally  beautiful ;  and  the  hand  of  art  has  been 
successfully  employed  in  making  them  still  more  pictu- 
resque. On  the  right  of  the  garden  front  of  the  house,  is  a 
banging  wood  of  tall  spreading  trees:  and,  on  the  left,  the 
rising  hills  planted  with  clumps,  produce  a  pleasing  effect. 
A  sweet  shrubbery  immediately  before  this  front,  and  a 
serpentine  piea0  of  water,  enliven  the  scene.  The  cedars 
of  Libanus,  are  shot  up  to  a  great  height  with  their  leaders 
2  eutire. 
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entire.  One  of  tbem  Was  planted  by  the  llitc  carl.  The 
inclosed  fields,  adjoining  to  the  pleasure  grounds,  contain 
about  thirty  acres.  Hornsey  great  woods,  held  by  the 
earl  of  Muisfieki  under  the  bishop  of  London,  have  been  lately 
added  to  the  inclosures.  Few  noblenien^s  seats  have  been 
nised  in  a  more  cbanning  situation. 

Tlie  parish  Church  ahd  churchyard,  dedicated  to  St 
Piancras,  have  been  long  noted  as  the  burial  place  for  such 
Roman  Catholics  as  die  in  London  and  its  vicinity ;  almost 
cfBiy  rtone  tafaibiting  a  cross,   and  the  initials  R«  L  P. 
fittpdescat  in  l^acc'^ljet  him   ^or  her)    rest  in  peace) 
whidi  initials  are  always  used  by  the  Catholics  on  their 
sepulchral  monuments.    *'  I  have  heard  it  assigned,**  says 
Mr.  Lysons,  '<  by  some  persons  of  that  persuasion,  as  -a 
reason  for  this  preference  to  Pancras  as  a  burial  place,  that 
befbre  the  late  convulsions  in  that  country,  masses  were 
aaid  in  a  church  in  the  south  of  France,  dedicated  to  the 
same  saint,  for  the  souls  of  the  deceased  interred  at  SU 
Pancras  in  England!**    Within  the  church,  on  the  soudi 
wall,    among  other  memorials,   is  the  monument  of  Sa* 
MUEL  Cooper,  Esq.  the  famous  miniature  painter,  in  the 
reign  of  Charics  L  and  IL    The  churchyard  was  enlarged 
in  1793,  by  the  addition  of  «i  large  piece  of  ground  to  the 
south-east,  fn  which  are  buried  the  famous  Obadiah  Walker, 
and   Abraham  Woodhead,    writers  in   favour   of   popery 
deringjthe  reign  of  James  IL ;  Mrs.  Godwin  (the  celebrated 
Mary  Wolstonecroft)  author  of  tlie  Rights  of  Woman,  and 
of  other  publications;    Edward  Walpole,  Esq.  a  poetica^ 
writer;    James  Leoni,    the  architect;    l^er  Van  Bleeck, 
the  painter;   Woollet,  the  engraver;    Abraham  Langford, 
auctioneer   and    dramatic    writer;    count    Haslang;    Ste- 
phen  Paxton,    professor    of   music ;    baron    De  Wenrel, 
oculist;    Timothy    Cunningham,    Esq.    editor    of   several 
law  tracts.     Here  were  also  interred  without  memorials, 
John    Ernest    Grabe,    D.  D.     Jeremiah    Collier,   eminent 
writers;    Edward  Ward,  author  of  the  London  Spy,  &c. 
8imon  Francis  Ravenet,  the  engraver;  Peter  Pasqualini,  an 
eminent  musician,  who  first  brought  the  violencello  into 
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fiubion:  besidct  the  abonfe,  tbb  cemetery  contaiof  mooiiv 
meots  of  oiany  of  the  French  emigrant  nobility,  and  prvr 
sons  of  high  distinction. 

Near  the  churchyard  ip  a  mineral  springy  formerly  of 
much  resprt,  under  the  name  of  Pancras  We^ls. 

We  return  to  the  Nev  Road  by  the  Brill^  which  the 
llMimed  Dr.  Stukeley  asserted »  upon  what  authority  we 
canndt  ascertain,  was  a  camp  of  Caesar,  and  supposed  it  to 
have  extended  five  hundred  paefcs  by  four  hundred,  in- 
dudiog  a  small  moated  site  to  the  south  of  P^pcrast  churcbji 
and  another  to  the  north.  Mr.  Lyspn's  disputes  the  pro* 
bability  of  a  camp  in  such  a  situation,  and  supposes  that  the 
moated  areas  were  the  sites  of  the  vicarage  and  rectory 
bouse*,  surveyed  in  1 25 1 . 

Turning  to  the  left,  we  arrive  at  Pentonville,  plea- 
santly  situated  to  the  south-west  of  Islington.  The  estate 
was  raised  into  a  town  by  Henry  Penton,Esq.  M.P.  for  Win- 
chester, and  letter  carrier  to  his  majesty.  Although  it  join^ 
Islington,  it  is  in  the  parish  of  St.  James,  Clerkenwell ;  and^ 
when  that  parish  church  was  rebuilt  by  an  act  of  parlia- 
Hient,  an  elegant  chapel  of  ease  in  Pentonville  was  made 
parochial.  The  paintings  in  this  chapel  are  beautiful ;  the 
structure  cost  five  thousand  pounds,  and  has  belonging  to 
it  a  spacious  burial  ground.  There  is  another  chapel  at  the 
back  of  Chapel  Street,  called  Eden  Chapel. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  place  are  chiefly  merchants  and 
principal  tradesmen  of  London. 

This  site  was  within  memory  occupied  by  Dobney^s  Bowl. 
Ing  Green,  and  fields  to  the  road  side;  the  onl}'  row  which 
has  stood  for  any  considerable  time  is  Queen's  Row,  formed 
at  first  as  workshops,  an  organ  manufactory,  &c.  The 
whole  town  has  risen  in  the  space  of  thirty  years ;  the  late 
Dr.  De  Valengin's  house  in  Hermes  Street,  having  beei\ 
almost  the  first  built  on  the  spot. 

White  Conduit  House,  is  so  called  from  the  stone 
building  near  it,  which  formerly  supplied  the  Charter 
House  with  water.  A  pipe  of  the  water  still  exists,  and 
coqveys  water  to  the  late  Dr.  De  Valinger's  house.     White 
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Conduit  House,  is  a  respectable  place  of  entertainment,  and 
19  used  as  a  tea  garden  and  assembiy  house. 

The  road  from  Pentonville,  falls  into  the  great  north 
nad,  through  Islington,  at  the  Angel  Inn,  which  road  we 
ahall  pursue,  takii^  in  the  Tillages,  &c»  for  five  miles  on 
each  side. 

IsLiNOTOK,  antiently  Iseldox*,  is  about  three  miles  two 
furlongs  in  length  from  north-west  to  south-east,  two  miles 
Qne  furlong  in  breadth  from  east  to  west,  ten  miles  and  a 
half  in  circumference,  and  contains  about  three  thousand 
acves.  It  is  divided  into  seven  liberties,  named  from  the 
nanors  in  which  they  are  situated^  viz.  Lower  St.  John's 
of  Jerusalem,  Lower  Barnsbury,  Upper  Barnsbury,  Up- 
per St.  John's  of  Jerusalem,  Highbury  of  Newington  Bar- 
row, Canonbury,  and  the  Prebend  liberty.  It  is  a  vica- 
lage  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  London. 

To  evince  the  state  of  this  village  upwards  of  two  centu- 
ries since,  Strype's  edition  of  Stow  records  the  following 
anecdote:  **  Beyond  these  (Aldersgate}  Bars,  leaving  the 
Charter  House  on  the  left  hand,  stretches  up  towards  Isel- 
don,  commonly  called  Islington,  a  country  town  hard  by ; 
vhich)  in  the  former  age,  was  esteemed  to  be  so  pleasantly 
seated,  that,  in  the  year  1581,  queen  Elizabeth,  on  an 
evening,  rodo  out  that  way  to  take  the  air;  where,  near  the 
town,  she  was  environed  with  a  nun^ber  of  begging  rogues 

*  The  name  of  this  place  is  purely  antient  British,  Ishel,  implying 
lower,  and  don,  from  ttvyn,  a  fortified  enclosure;  thus  Ishel-don,  the 
htcer  fortification. 

In  the  fields  to  the  north-west  of  White  Conduit  House,  is  a  large  en- 
closiirej  called  (he  Reedmote,  or  Six-acre  Field.  This  is  supposed  to 
Jiave  been  a  Roman  cump;  probably  that  of  Suetonius  Paulinus  after  his 
retreat  from  London,  and  from  which  he  sallied,  and  routed  Boadicea. 
At  the  south-east  corner  is  the  site  of  a  sc^uare  moated  mansion,  com- 
monly called  Jack  Straw's  Castle,  supposed  to  be  the  prxtorium  of  this 
camp.  But  the  same  appellation  was  likewise  given  to  another  moaled 
lite,  neai  Highbury  Bam.  That  a  Roman  road  |.assed  this  way  we  have 
grear  reason  to  bcheve;  fur  from  Old  Ford  we  pass  Mfre,  vulgarly  Mart 
Street,  Kingsiand,  Iseldon,  Highbury,  the  Hollow-way,  Roman  Lane,  over 
if ampstead  Heath,  through  li^n-don,  to  V(;rulam. 
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(as  bepfgars  usmin}*  Imnnt  sucli  places)  which  guve  the  queen 
much  disturbance.  A\liereupon  Slr.Stone, one  of  lier  fbotmeny 
came  in  all  haste  to  the  lord  mayor,  and  afterward  to  Fleet* 
wo(h),  the  recorder,  and  told  them  the  same.    Tbe  same 
ni^fit  did  the  recorder  send  out  warrants  into  the  same 
quartiTs,  and  into  Westminster  and  the  Dutchy.     Afid  ito 
the  morning  lie  went  abroad  Irimself,  and  took  that  daj 
seventy-four  rogues,   whereof  some  were  Mind,  and  ye» 
great  usurers  and  rery  riel>.    They  were  sent  to  Bridewell^ 
and  punished.'* 

The  approach  to  this  town  is  very  picturesque;  in  the 
fore-ground  arc  two  handsome  turnpike  lodges;  beyotid 
these  opens  a  broad  handsome  street,  terminated  by  'Isling- 
ton Greets  and  the  church ',  farming  altogether  a  fine  iauf 
ertseinble. 

From  Islington  there  are  aha  the  most  pleasing  prospecta 
imaginable;  the  city  of  London,  with  most  of  hs  public 
edifices,  on  the  one  hand,  together  with  Marybone^  Pad* 
dington,  Hampstead,  Highgate  (and  tlie  beauttful  boose 
of  lord  Southampton),  Caen  Wood,  the  seat  of  tlic  earl  of 
Mansfield,  between  Higligate  and  Hampstead,  Kentish 
Town,  Highbury  Place,  part  of  Ilornsey,  and  to  Mus* 
well  Hill,  on  the  other,  form  such  a  combination  of  beauty 
fis  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  village;  but  this  will 
in  nil  probability  soon  cease,  from  the  present  rapid  pro- 
gress of  the  builders,  who  are  extending  their  works  to 
eviTv  spot  of  unoccupied  land  between  this  place  and  tlie 
citv  of  London. 

In  this  parish,  in  the  road  to  floxtim,  is  an  extensive 
wliite-lcad  manufactory,  formed  by  Sanniel  Walker  and 
Co.  verv  considerable  iron  masters  at  Marlboroni^h,  near 
Kotherham,  in  Yorkshiso,  who  erected  here,  in  nS6,  a 
curious  wind-mill,  for  the  purpose  of  grinding  lead,  dif- 
frriiiii:  in  two  remarkable  particulars  from  common  wind- 
mills, viz.  J>f,  that  the  brick  tower  of  it  is  crowned  with  a 
irrtat  woodrn  top,  or  cap,  to  w hich  are  affixed  on  one  side 
tiie  flvt  rs,  and  on  the  op|>osite  side  a  gallery,  which  serves 
;i5  u  great  gnomon,  if  it  inay  be  squcallud,  whereby  the 

wholfe 
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Whioie  top  k  tarned  round  at  plounire,  so  as  to  bring  Ae 
flywrs  into  that  direction  vhicli  is  roost  convenient  vitK 
respect  to  the  wind;  and,  2di]r,  that,  instead  of  four^  the. 
usual  number  of  fljen,  this  is  furnished  with  five^  Thi^ 
■ianu£u:torf  was  formerly  a  public  bonse^  well  known  iu, 
the  neighbourhood  as  the  Rosemary  Branch;  and,  in  1783^ 
^  new  Rosemary  Branch  was  erected  just  beyond  it,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  parishes  of  St.  Leonard »  Shoreditcb,  an4 
tStMary,  Islington*. 

The  Pied  Bull  iun,  in  the  Upper  Street,  has,  without; 
any  ground*  been  supposed  a  residence  of  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
Idigb;  but  the  house  is  not  ub worthy  of  notice,  on  account 
«f  its  very  antique  and  respectable  appearance* 

In  every  part  of  the  house  are  to  be  found  traces  of  tlio 
eiagnifieence  of  the  once  nolde  mansion ;  particularly  se« 
veral  coats  of  arms;  of  which  one,  in  the  principal  room, 
is  azure,  an  escutcheon  between  four  mascles  or,  impaled 
with  argent,  within  a  border  aeure  three  Uons  passant 
azure ;  being  the  armorial  bearings  of  Sir  John  Miller^  knt. 
the  whole  stained  beautifiilly  on  glasa.  On  the  top  of  the 
shield  is  a  lobaoco  plants  between  two  sea  horses;  on  each 
side  of  the  shield  are  two  mermaids ;  at  tlie  bottom  are  two 
parrots,  one  green  and  the  other  grey :  the  whole  inclosed 
within  an  oval  border. 

The  cieliog  of  this  room  is  superbly  ornamented. 
There  are  the  five  Senses  represented  by  f^;ures,  with 
Latin  mottos,  viz.  in  the  middle,  TuciuSf  '<  touching,^^ 
on  one  side;  AudiiuSy  <^  hearing;''  on  others,  OifmctuSf 
^'smelling;**  Gmtus,  "  tasting;^*  and  Ftstis^  «*  seeing.^ 

^  Alt  the  ground  in  the  neighboiirliood  oi  Islington,  in  every  direc- 
tion, which  Las  not,  during  the  present  rage  for  building,  been  pur-' 
ohased  or  rented  for  that  purpose,  is  converted  into  brick-fields  arid  fbr 
pasturage  for  the  manj  thousands  of  cows  kept  by  the  scn'eral  cow- 
keepen  in  the  neighbointiood,  aad  who  supply  the  metruporH  with 
BuUl  One  QOW*keeper  in  this  parish,  the  late  Mr.  Pulleyn,  is  «ttd  to 
have  constantly  kept  one  thousand  milch  cows,  for  the  piu-pose  bcCbru 
mentioned.  Indeed  the  number  of  cows  which  an;  kept  in  this  parish, 
and  other  of  the  outskirts  of  London,  is  incredible. 

In 
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tn  the  kttcben  is  a  coat  of  arms  widnn  a  man«^«,  iri^ 
the  dexter  side  oF  the  shield  plain,  and  the  other  ai> -above^ 
argent,  within  a  border  azure  three  lions  passant  aeara. 
Crest,  on  a  helmet,  a  demy  lion  rampbot.  Severai  reu 
mains  of  coats  of  arms  and  mantles  are  a>  defeced  as  not  to 
be  described. 

At  the  north  end  of  this  street  is  a  noble  tow  of  houses^ 
tailed  Htghbfiry  Place,  fronting  the  fine  hills  of  Highgate 
and  Hampstead.  Higher  still  is  Highbdry  Terratce,  which 
comman(k  a  beautiful  prospefct.  The  late  Mr.  Dawes 
bailt,  in  1781^  a  handsome  villa,  with  a  paddock,  pleaaum 
grounds,  &c.  on  the  site  of  it,  which  used  to  be  called 
Jack  Straw's  Castle,  is  said  to  have  stood  the  house  of  Sir 
Robert  Hales,  prior  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  who  escaped 
thence  to  tlie  Tower,  from  the  fury  of  the  rebels  under  Wat 
Tyler  and  Jack  Straw,  but  was  beheaded  by  them  there, 
together  With  archbishop  Sudbury.  It  was  lately  the  pro* 
perty  of  Alexander  Aubert,  Esq.  who  during  bis  life  time 
added  a  fine  observatory  to  it.  Near  it  is  a  tavern  and  tea 
garden,  called  Highbury  Bam.  In  the  back  road,  Isling^ 
ton,  is  also  a  row  of  capital  new-boilt  houses,  called  P^ 
Place,  the  situation  of  which  is  delightful. 

Canonbury  House  is  situated  on  a  fine  eminence,  half  a 
mile  to  the  north-east  of  Islington  church,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  mansion  for  the  prior  of  the  canons  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  in  West  Smithfield,  and  thence  to  have  re- 
ceived its  name  of  Canonbury.  The  antient  part  of  Ca^ 
nonbury  House  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  by  William  Bolton,  prior  from  the  year 
1509  to  his  death  in  1532;  his  device,  a  bolt  in  a  tun,  still 
remaining  in  several  parts  of  the  garden  wall.  At  the  Dis- 
solution it  was  granted  to  Cromwell  earl  of  Essex;  on 
whose  attainder  it  reverted  to  the  crown,  and  the  divorced 
queen  Anne  of  Cleves  had  an  annuity  of  twenty,  pounds 
from  the  manor,  toward  her  jointure.  £d ward  VI.  gramed 
the  manor  to  John  Dudley  earl  of  Warwick,  afterward 
duke  of  Northumberland,  whose  ambition  involved  in  ruin 
his  own  family  and  his  daughter-in-law,  the  excellent  lady 

Jane 
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^une  GMfs  On  the  execution  of  that  noblemati  the  manoif 
was  graatedy  by  qaeen  Mary,  to  Sir  John  Spencer,  al* 
dermati  of  London,  commonly  called  Rich  Spencer;  whoie 
only  ihifd  married  William  second  lord  Compton,  after- 
ward earl  of  Northampton ;  who  appears,  in  consequence 
of  this  vast  accession  of  wealth,  to  have  been  in  a  state  of 
temporary  distraction,  tii  this  family  the  manor  has  con* 
thiued  evier  since.  Of  the  old  mansion  great  part  has  been 
pulled  down,  and  the  Ate  is  subdivided  into  separate  booses 
and  lodgings  fdr  private  families.  One  large  old  bouse, 
having  a  brick  tower  seventeen  feet  square  and  fifty-eight 
high,  still  remains;  which  has  been  the  temporary  resi. 
dence  of  several  literary  characters;  and  the  inside  iretains 
great  part  of  its  primitive  appearance;  as  do  thb  outet 
walls  of  the  garden^  and  park,  all  marked  in  various  parts, 
OS  before  mentioned^  with  a  bolt  in  a  tun,  the  builder*! 
Inebus.  Farther  particulars  of  thi5«  place  are  copiously  de^ 
tailed  in  Mr.  Nichols's  *^  History  and  Antiquities  of  Ca- 
nonbury  House/'    Mr.  Nichols  is  a  native  of  Islington. 

Near  the  church  is  a  charity  school,  founded  in  1710,  and 
considerably  enlarged  and  improved  in  1788;  in  which  are 
clothed  and  educated  thirty  boys  and  twenty  girls.  There 
are  ten  almshouses  for  the  support  of  ten  decayed  members 
of  the  Clothworkers  company ;  they  are  situated  in  Queen's 
Row,  Lower  Street,  and  were  founded  by  Mr.  John  Heath, 
1663.  In  Frog  Lane  are  eight  other  almshouses,  for  the 
widows  of  clothworkers  ;•  each  widow  is  allowed  15/.  per 
annurif  and  a  chaldron  of  coals. 

T.ie  old  Gothic  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  was  taken 
down  in  1751,  when  the  present  handsome  structure  was 
begun;  it  was  finished. in  17^4,  at  the  ex  pence  of  6800/, 
The  church  and  tower  are  built  of  brick,  with  stone 
quoins^  &c«  The  spire,  with  the  gallery  at  the  base,  is 
of  Portland  stone ^  and  the  front  of  the  tower  (in  which 
are  eight  bells)  is  ornamented  with  a  neat  st6ne  portico^ 
bf  th^  Tuscrfh  order,  in  a  semicircular  form.  The  height 
from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  vane  is  one  hundred  and 
iixty-four  feet.     The  length  of  the  cliurch  is  one  hundred 
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»nd  eigbt  foet,  and  the  breadth  sixty.  Its  roof  is  sftp> 
ported  without  pillars;  and  the  inside  is  adorned  with 
elegant  simplicity.  In  the  west  gallery  is  a  good  organ.* 
in  17d7|  this  chirrch  underwent  considerable  repairs;  to 
strengthen  the  tower,  three  tiers  of  iron  ties,  or  chain  bars, 
were  placed  across  the  towef  in  different  directions;  and 
an  electric  conductor  was  placed  from  the  ground  to  the 
top  of  the  ball.  The  scaiK^Ming  for  this  purpose,  was  of 
wicker-work,  framed  upon  a  very  curiou^  plan  round  the 
steeple,  by  Mr.  Birch,  a  basket  maker  of  St.  Alban*s,  who 
bad  before  contrived  a  sim>ilar  work  for  the  repairs  of  the 
spire  of  the  abbey  churcb  in  that  town.  This  ingenious 
man  engaged  ta  erect  the  scaffold  at  Islington  for  20/.  and 
the  privilege  of  shewing  it  at  sixpence  each  person,  which 
amounted  to  a  considerable  sum.  Slight  as  the  work  ap» 
peared  to  be,  it  was  constructed  upon  such  an  excdlent 
principle,  as  to  be  capable  of  bearing  any  weight  that  wa» 
required. 

Among  the  monuments  in  the  interiors  are  those  of  Dr.- 
William  Cave,  editor  of  the  Lives  of  Christ  and  the 
Apostles,  and  of  other  works.  Bame  Alice  Owen,  fouiK 
dress  of  the  Brewers  almshouses  and  school.  In  the  church^ 
yard  are  memorials  for  several:  eminent  characters*. 

IsIington^ 

*  It  would  be  well  if  dlhef  parishes  were  to  adopt  restrictibbs  similar  to 
those  of  Islingltin,  as  under  r 

"  St.  Mary,  IUingtoii.  Copy  of  the  Orders  of  Vestry,  ndiich  Hirtif 
tiiv'  expences  attending  the  exectitiottof  the  office  of  churchwardens. 

**  1749.  DeccuTber  ?C.  Agreed  by  this  vestry.  That  no  church- 
ti^arden  for  the  future  shall  exceed  the  sum  of  three  pounds  in  any  rc»' 
.  pairs  of  the  church  or  churchyard,  without  an  order  of  vestry. — ^ft  it 
agreed  by  this  vestry,  and  recommended.  That  no  more  than  twenty 
skilllngs  be  allowed  to  be  spent  on  the  auditing  of  any  accounts  for  the 
future. 

"  1730.  December  1.  It  being  reported  by  William  Page;  that  the 
expcnces  of  swearing  iu  churchwardens  at  the  ComnionSi,  usually 
amounts  to  about  one  guinea;  it  is  now  ordered.  That  the  chaises  of 
the  day  at  the  time  of  swearing  in,  do  not  for  the  future  exceed  the  sua* 
of  one  guinea  over  and  above  the  aforesaid  sum  of  otie  guinea ;  as  aM 
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fclington  was  as  famous  for  its  daifies  in  tl^  yiear  1575, 
as  it  is  at  present ;  and  the  following  extrapt  contains  some 
shrewd  hints  tbeit  the  ant  of  adulteration  was  practised  with 
success.  The  extract  is  frqin  Nicholses  Progresses  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  and  personifies  **  a  Squier  MiQStrel  of  Middles 
sex/*  making  a  speech  before  the  queen  at  Kenilworth 
Castle,  in  the  course  of  which  he  thus  delivers  himself: 

lie  declares  <^  how  the  worshipful  Tillage  of  Islivgtoo,  well 
Vnooen  too  bee  one  of  the  most  aoncient  and  best  townz  in  £og« 
land,  next  to  London,  at  this  day,  (as  well  at  Cookez  feast  in 
Aldersgate  Streete  yeerely  upon  Holirood  Day,  az  allso  at  all 
f  olemn  brldealez  in  the  citie  of  London  all  the  yecr  after,  in  well 
serring  them  of  mylk  for  theyr  flawncz  not  yet  pil'd  nor  chalked; 
of  cre^  for  their  custardes  not  frothed  not  thykned  with  floour; 
a«d  of  butter  for  theyr  pastiez  and  pye  paste  not  made  of  well 
curds,  nor  gather'd  of  whey  io  soomer,  nor  mingled  in  winter 
with  salt  butter  watered  or  washt,^  did  obteyn  long  agoo  these 
worshipful  armez  in  copier  ^d  foorm  a^yeesees  wluch  are,  a 
fnid  argent  as  the  ^Id  and  ground  whearin  the  mtik wires  of  this 
woorthy  tooan  doo  trade  for  theyr  iiviag.  On  a  fess  tenny 
three  platez  between  three  milk  tankerds  proper.  The  three 
injilk  tankerds  az  the  proper  yrssell  wheafin  the  substauns  and 
matter  of  their  trade  is  too  and  fro  transported.  The  fesi  tenny, 
which  is  a  cooler  betokening  dout  and  suspicion,  as  well  to  their 
markets  and  serrants  as  to  their  customers,  that  they  trust  not 
ti^o  farre,  may  bring  unto  them  platez,  that  iz  coyned  syWer ; 
three,  that  iz  sufficient  lUfd  plentje;  for  so  that  number  in  ar- 
mory may  well  sigi^i^^    Fpi  cre^t,  upon  a  wad  of  ote-straw  a 

what  shall  be  expended  on  the  visitation,  oyer  and  above  the  fees  due  at 
the  said  visitation,  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  ten  shillings. 

'*  1735.  March  7.  Ordered,  That  no  vestry  shall  hereafler  be  called 
imon  any  private  acpount  until  the  persqn  or  persons  desirifig  the  same 
shall  ^nt  pay  into  tl]e  hands  of  the  church)varden  twenty  shillings,  tQ 
answer  the  expences  of  such  vestry^ 

''  1785.  September  22.  A  motion  was  made  and  se^^ded.  That  i^i 
future  the  sum  of  ibrty  shillings  be  allowed  to  be  expended  by  the  church- 
wardens at  the  usual' vestries  (viz.  the  vestry  for  electing  churchwardens; 
that  for  settling  the  poors'  rate;  and  that  for  returning  a  list  of  surveyors) 
ipstcad  of  twenty  shjUings  allo^Yed  tq  be  exj^d^  Tt^e  c^uestion  beiof  ^ 
put,  }t  was  carried  in  the  affirmative.'^ 
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boll  of  fnniWBty.  Thb  (koorchion,  vith  bouts  veiy  vptlr 
lyjreeinf  hoik  to  the  ariQz  aod  to  tke  trade  of  the  bovnsy  glo- 
riouslj  supported  between  a  gray  mare  (a  beast  meetest  for  car* 
Tying  of  milk  tankerds),  her  paonell  on  her  bak,  as  alwaia 
reddy  for  serTis  at  etery  feast  and  brydall  at  neede^  and  her  sillj 
fole,  fallow  and  flaxen  mane  after  the  syre.  In  the  shro  under* 
graren  iz  theare  a  proper  wor^,  well  squaring  with  all  the  rest^ 
taken  ont  of  Salem's  chapter  of  things  that  most  noorish  a 
nan's  body,  Lac^  caseus  mfans;  that  is,  good  milke  and  yoong 
^heeie.  And  thns  mooch  and  pleaie,  quoth  he,  for  the  aim 
of  onr  worshippful  tooun :  and  thear  withall  made  a  manerty 
leg,  and  so  held  his  peas." 

H9liog;8hed  informs  us  that  when  Henry  VL  was  brought 
a  prisoner  to  London,  the  earl  of  Warwick  met  him  at, 
Eyseldon,  aod  arrested  bim  in  the  name  of  Edward  IV.  at 
tiie  same  time  eausing  his  gilt  /spurs  to  be  taken  from 
bis  feet.  ■    -  , 

Islington  was  a  scene  of  horror,  in  the  martyrdom  of 
Salpb  AUerton,  Jamqs  Austoo,  and  Margaret^  bit  wife,  and  ^ 
Bichard  Roth,  who  were  all  consumed  in  one  fire,  for  tho 
Protestant  faith,  on  the  17th  of  September,  1557. 

Adjoining  to  Islington  is  Newington  Green,  consisting 
of  a  handsome  square,  partly  in  the  parishes  of  Islington, 
and  Newington.  On  one  side  of  it  is  a  meeting  house,  of' 
which  the  late  celebrated  Dr.  Price  was  minister  for  many 
ycBT^.  Oo  the  cieling  of  the  principal  room  of  an  old 
house,  on  the  south  side,  which  vulgar  tradition  has  dig- 
nified as  a  residence  of  Henry  VIII.  are  the  arms  and  ini** 
tfals  of  James  I.  Over  the  fire  place  are  the  arms  of  lord 
Compton.  A  footpath  in  the  neighbourhood  is  denomi* 
Dated  King  Harry's  Walk. 

Ni:wiNGTON,  or  Stoke  Newington,  is  two  miles  and 
a  half  from  London,  in  the  road  to  Edmonton.  Behind  the 
church  is  a  pleasant  grove  of  tall  trees,  known  by. the  name 
of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Walk.  In  the  manor  house^  for« 
merly^  belonging  to  the  Veres,  earls  of  Oxford,  but  then 
tb^  seat,  of  Sir  Thonaas  Abney,  the  excellent  Dr.  WatU 
i|.as  tveatedi  for  thirty-six  years,  witl^  aH  thc^  kindness  that 

2  fricndsbip 
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friendship  and  respect  could  dictate.  The  golden  ball  at 
the  top  of  the  house  is  noticed  by  Dr.  Watts  in  his  Lyric 
Poems,  as  well  as  the  other  part^  of  tlie  cnanVion,  tben  just 
built  for  its  recently  deceased  proprietor.  Mrs.  Abney,  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomasy  whose  piety  and  virtues  reiH 
dered  her  worthy  of  such  a  father  and  such  a  friend,  or^ 
^red,  by  her  last  will,  that  this  estate  should  be  sold,  and 
the  produce  dbtributed '  in  charitable  donations.  It  was 
accordingly  sold  to  Jonathan  Eade,  Esq.  and  the  produce, 
amounting  to  many  thousand  pounds,  was  distributed  agree- 
ably to  the  will.  Here  is  a  pleasant  villa,  near  the  New 
•  River,  erected  by  the  late  Jonathan  Hoare,  Esq. 

Many  other  eminent  characters  were  residents  in  this  plea- 
aant  and  retired  village ;  among  tliese  were  Daniel  De  Foe ; 
Anderron,  a  writer  on  Commerce;  James  Burgh,  author  of 
Political  Disquisitions,  &c« ;  Thotpas  Day,  author  of  Sand- 
ford  and  Merton;  and  the  philanthropic  John  Howard. 

The  parish  Church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  is  a  small 
irregular  building,  but  looks  very  picturesque  from  several 
windings  of  the  New  River,  which  skirts  the  village. 
Within  the  church  are  monuments  to  the  memory  of  the 
family  of  Hartopp;  particularly  one  by  Banks,  for  Sii^ 
John  Hartopp,  hart,  who  died  in  1762.  A  marble  monu- 
Oient  to  the  memory  of  John  Dudley,  Esq.  who  died  in 
1580,  and  his  lady.  He  is  represented  in  armour;  his  lady 
in  the  dress  of  the  time;  they  are  both  kneeling.  Un^ 
derneath  are  some  Latin  verses,  for  which,  according  to 
Mr.  Dudley's  funeral  roll,  the  writer  was  paid  ten  shil- 
lings*.    On  the  east  wall  of  the  north  aisle  is  a  memorial 

of 

*  The  verses  are  printed  in  BiWiotheca  Topog.  Britan.  Vol.  IL  from  a 
MS.  roll  now  belonging  to  the  marquis  Townshend.  The  following  ex- 
tract affords  a  good  specimen  of  a  funeral  feast-: 

«' Three,  b^rrells  beer         0  13    0    Sack,    mu<cadell,    and 
Strong  bere,  one  barren,  malmsey,  10  gall.  I    0    O 

dim.  -  -  -  0  12  9  Rennish  wvne,  two  gall.  0,  5  4 
Claret  wyne,  one  hoggs-  Floure  for  pies  and  bread, 

'    head        «•       *       -     4    S    0.       thirty-two  bush.       *     3  16    0 

For 
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of  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Taverner,  rector  of  this  churoh,  snd 
professor  of  music,  in  Gresham  College,  who  died  i638.      ' 

The  churchyard  contains  many  tombs;  the  most  wortby 
of  notice  is  one  belonging  to  the  iamily  of  William 
Pickett,  Esq.  lord  mayor  of  London,  1790;  a  worthy 
magistrate,  and  projector  of  the  improvements  in  the 
Strand  and  Snow  Hill.  The  inscription  commemorates 
the  melancholy  and  untimely  fate  of  bis  daughter  Eliza* • 
beth,  who,  on  the  lOth  of  December,  1781,  was  ironing, 
and,  lifting  up  a  box-iron  to  receive  the  heater  too  high, 
the  heater  fell  within  her  stays,  and  before  any  assistance 
could  be  obtained,  burnt  her  so  dreadfully  that  she  died 
next  day  in  the  greatest  agonies.  The  inscription  adds, 
^^  Reader,  if  ever  you  should  witness  such  an  afflicting 
scene,  recollect  that  the  only  method  to  e:stinguish  the 
flame  is  to  stifle  it  by  an  immediate  covering.'*  The  al. 
derman,  weighed  down  by  domestic  calamity,  and  the  Ios!| 
of  a  valuable  son,  fighting  for  his  country,  dcparte4  this 
fife  on  the  17 tb  of  December,  1796. 

This  village  was  formerly  called  Neurion  Canonicorum^ 
from  its  connection  with  the  chapter  of  St.  PauPs  ca-^ 
thedral.  It  is  a  prebend  of  that  church,  and  the  pre- 
bendary is  patron  of  the  rectory,  which  being  a  peculiar 
belonging  to  the  dean  and  chapter,  is  exempt  from  the  ju* 
risdiction  of  the  bishop,  except  when  he  visits  mm  iq 
€apiie  quam  in  manbris. 


For   bacoD,    and    other 

One  firkin  of  sturdgepii 

1 

6 

8 

cates  and  necessaries 

6 

15 

4 

Two  boxes  of  waifers 

0 

5 

4 

To  the  powlter     - 

Q 

13 

6 

Two  gallons  of  mustarde 

0 

0 

8 

lk>  the  butcher    - 

12 

6 

6 

Three  gallons  and  halfe 

To  Mr.  Haynes  for  freshe 

of  creme 

0 

4 

8 

fishe         -        -        - 

2 

5 

0 

To  a  master  coke,  six 

To  a  fisherman  for  four 

under  cokes,  and  ten 

pikes       -        -        . 

1 

0 

0 

turnbroaches    - 

5 

3 

4 

Spice           -       .       - 

4 

6 

7 

Tp     the    draper    for 

,%" 

IJne  brawne 

1 

6 

8 

blackes" 

166 

5 

0 

One  hundred  and  five  persons  were  put  in  mourning,  for  which  the 
quantity  of  cloth  was  three  hundred  yards  and  a  half. 

Among;  the  legacies  lefl  by  Mr.  Dudley,  wa^  a  cross  to  the  earl  of  Lei* 
•est^r,  value  lOOl. ! — Lijsomt'9  Efiviroru,  Vol.  III.  p.  285.  NQte. 

The 
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'  Tiie  parish  of  IIornseYi  is  situated  about  four  miles 
north  of  London;  and  contains  two  small  irregular  vil* 
lagcs,  Hornsey,  and  Crouch  End;  a  few  good  houses 
scattered  about  Muswell  Hill,  some  on  the  north  of  Morn-* 
aey  Lane^  and  all  those  on  the  east  of  Highgate,  from  the 
north-west  corner  of  Hornsey  Lane  to  the  chapel  on  th^ 
summit  of  the  hill.  Half  of  the  house  called  the  Gate 
House  is  in  this  parish,  the  Other  half  is  in  that  of  Pancras; 
and  proceeding  northwards,  it  includes  both  sides  of  tlic 
way,  as  far  as  a  house  called  the  Iron  Gate  Ilou^e  ou  the 
road  to  Whetstone. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  retired  villages  near 
tendon,  owing  to  the  unevenness  of  the  ground,  which  in 
the  vallies  confines  the  sight  almost  to  the  spot  on  which 
the  spectator  stands;  whilst  the  hills  artbrd  ample  view 
tff  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  their  suburbs, 
and  a  prodigious  extent  of  fertile  country  surrounding 
€bem.  The  New  River,  which  winds  through  the  valley, 
furnishes  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  to  the  inliabitants, 
and  many  of  their  gardens  are  rendered  pleasant  by  it? 
passage  through  them  *. 

Toward* 

•  Korden,  who  wrote  in  tlife  reign  of  queen  P.li/abctli,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  roada  which  lead  through  this  part  of  the  couiitr) . 
*<  "  The  old  and  auncient  high  waie  to  higli  Bernet  from  Porte-pool«^ 
now  Gray^s  Inne,  as  also  from  Clerkenwell,  wa»  through  a  lane,  on  the. 
East  of  Pancras  Church,  called  Longwlch  Lane,  from  thence  Ieavin{{ 
Highgate  on  the  west,  it  passed  through  Tallingdunc  I^ne  &  so  to 
douche  ende,  and  thence  through  a  Parke  calle<l  liarnsey  great  Parke, 
to  Muswell  hill,  to  Coanie  liatch,  Fryarne  Bernct,  &  so  to  Whetstone, 
which  is  now  the  comnxin  highway  to  high  Bcrnet.  Thii  auncient  high- 
my,  was  refused  of  way  faring  men,  and  carriers,  by  reason  of  the 
deepness  & dirtie  passage  in  the  winter  season:  In  regard  whereof  it  was 
;igreed  betweene  the  Bishop  of  London  and  the  countrie,  that  a  nev;-  \i*aie 
riioulde  bee  layde  forth  through  the  said  Bishops  Park;;,  begizvtiing  at 
Higbgate  Hill,  tolcade,  (as  now  is  accustomed)  directly  to  Whetstone : 
Ibr  which  new  waie  all  cartes,  carriers,  packmen,  and  such  lik<£  traueliers, 
yeddea  certaiae  tde  vnto  the  Bishop  of  London,  which  is  fermed  (as  is 
jaid  at  this  dale)  at  f  Oi.  per  anaum ;  and  fur  that  purpose,  was  the  gate 

crccUiA 
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Towsrds  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  school 
house  was  erected  on  the  sum'Aiit  of  Highg^te  Hill,  on  i 
spot  where  formerly  stood  a  hermitage;  and  shortly  aftef* 
wards  a  chapel  was  annexed  to  it,  and  both  were  liberally 
endowed.  This  chapel  proved  a  great  convenience  to  the 
bamlet;  Highgate,  not  being  a  parish  of  itself,  and  the 
churches  of  Hornsey,  Finchley,  Islington,  and  NewingtOD| 
which  are  the  nearest,  being  too  fat  oflp  to  be  resorted  to. 

The  chapel  and  school  house  are  plain  brick  buildings: 
the  revenues  and  government  of  both,  as  well  as  of  the 
almshouses,  are  in  six  trustees.  Upon  the  demise  of  on* 
of  them  the  survivors  are  empowered  to  fill  up  the  Ta* 
cancy. 

The  first  immediate  communication  between  Highgatd 
and  Islington,  was  made  under  the  direction  of  a  hermit 
belonging  to  the  house  abovementioned,  who  constructed  a 
causeway  down  the  hill,  and  covered  it  with  gravel,  taken 
from  the  part  where  the  ponds  now  are  on  the  summit. 

At  a  place  called  Lodge  Hill,  in  the  parish  of  Hornsey,  tfa6 
bishops  of  London  are  said  to  have  had  a  palace,  in  the  vi. 
cinity  of  which  they  were  accustomed  to  hunt.  Out  of  th^ 
old  materials  of  this  building  the  present  church  is  supposed 
to  have  been  built :  which  is  a  plain  structure,  and  consists  of 
a  north  and  south  aisle,  and  is  divided  down  the  centre  by  six 
Gothic  arches.     The  principal  monuments  are  as  follow: 

I 

erected  od  the  hill,  that  through  the  same  all  traueilers  shoulde  passe,  and 
be  the  more  aptlie  staide  for  the  same  tole." 

It  appears  by  this,  that  the  part  of  the  great  north  road  which  leads 
from  Uighgate  to  Whetstone,  was  formed  before  that  from  Islington  to 
Highgate  through  Holloway ;  and  from  this  gate,  placed  on  the  top  of 
the  hill  for  the  conveniency  of  collecting  the  toll,  the  place  derived  its 
name:  an  inscription  against  the  Gate-house  imports,  that  in  the  year 
17G9  the  gate  was  taken  away  and  the  mad  widened  at  the  ex  pence  of  the 
Islington  and  Whetstone  trusts,  but  that  the  toll  is  to  be  paid  as  usuaL 
That  part  of  tho  old  road  which  leads  from  Battle  Bridge  is  now  useless, 
except  for  the  carts  of  neighbouriug  farmers,  and  in  the  summer  as  a 
bridle-way  for  those  who  wish  to  avoid  the  dust  of  more  fi-equented  roads: 
it  is  allowed  to  be  considerably  shorter  than  tliose  through  Islington  and 
Kentish  Town. 

Against 
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linst  a  pilkr  opposite  the  pulpit. 

Here  Ijeth  interred  the  Body  of  Mr  Thomas  Lant,  B:  D:  who 
IWed  Incambent  of  this  church  51  Years  &  dyed  the  IS  of  Msy 
1688  being  of  the  age  of  86  Years. 

Heare  lyeth  interred  ye  Body  of  Robert  Harington  second  son 
of  Sir  John  Harington  of  Exton  in  the  Countye  of  Rutland 
Knight  who  lived  Incumbent  of  this  Church  50  yeares  &  died  the 
M  day  of  October  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  God  1610  being  of 
the  age  of  80 

On  the  front  of  the  chapel  is  the  following  date, 

1576. 
And  underneath  this  inscription : 

Sr  Roger  Cholmely  Knt.  Ld  Cheife  Barron  of  ye  Excheqver 
And  after  that  Ld  Chdfe  Jistice  of  the  King's  Bench  did  In* 
ttltrte  and  Erect  at  his  owne  Charges  this  pvbliqre  and  free 
gramar  scfaoole. 

And  procrred  the  same  to  be  Established  and  Confirmed  by  the 
letters  patent  of  Queene  Elizabeth,  Hee  endowinge  the  same  with 
jrearely  maynetaynaoce. 

Which  schoole  Edwyn  Sandys  Ld  Bishop  of  London  enlarged 
Ano  Dni  1565  by  the  addition  of  this  chappel  for  divine  service, 
lb  by  other  endowments  of  piede  &  derofion,  since  which  the 
said  chappel  hath  been  enlarged  by  the  pietie  &  bovnty  of  divers 
honble  and  worthy  personages. 

This  Inscription  was  Renewed  Anno  Dni  1668,  by  the  then 
Gof  ernors  of  the  said  schoole. 

And  against  the  almshouses  the  following  inscription: 

Anno  1722 
The  six  Almes^Houses  founded  by 

Sir  John  Woolaston  Knt 

Bdng  very  old  and  decayed  were 

pnll'd  down  and  These  twelve  built  in 

their  Room  together  with  a  School-House 

for  the  Charity  Girls  at  the  Sole  Charge  of 

Edward  Pauncefort  Esqr 

One  of  the  Govemours  and  Treasurer  of  the 

ChapeQ  and  Free  School  of  Highgate 

Vqu  VL    No.  187.  3  C  There  - 
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There  are  some  handsome  monuments  in  the  chapel^  of 

which  the  follovnng  is  on  the  pedestal  of  a  neat  Corinthian 

column : 

To  the  Memory  of 

Lewis  Attcrburj  LLD  Formerly  Rector  of  Sywell  in  the  dountjr 

of  Northampton:  and  one  of  the  six  Preachers  to  her  late' 

Sacred  Majesty  Q.  Anne  at  St  Jameses  and  Whitehall,     lie 

was  36  Years  Preacher  of  this  Cbapel :  ii  Years  Rector  of 

Shepperton  in  the  County  of  Middlesex  and  11  years  Rector 

of  thb  Parish  of  Hornsey.    He  married  Penelope  the  Daughter 

of  John  Bedingfield  Esq  by  whom  he  had  4  Children ;  viz  Two 

Sons  who  died  young:  Bedingfield  Atterbnry,  M.  A.  who  died 

seon  after  He  had  entered  into  Holy  Orders:  and  Pendope 

who  was  married  to  George  Sweetaple  of  St  Andrews  Hol- 

bourn,  Brewer,  by  whom  She  had  one  Daughter  Pendope 

Sweetaple  now  Living.     He  died  at  Bath  Octr  30th  A  D  1721 

in  the  76  Year  of  his  Age  &  lies  buried  near  this  place 

Dr.  Atterbury  was  the  elder  brother  of  the  celebrated 
bishop  of  Rochester. 

There  are  several  houses  of  good  accommodation  at 
Highgate.  Some  of  the  public  houses  have  a  large  pair  of 
horns  placed  over  the  sign ;  and  when  any  of  the  conn* 
try  people  stop  for  refreshment,  a  pai^  of  large  horns,  fixed 
to  the  end  of  a  staff,  is  brought  to  them,  and  tbey  ars 
pressed  to  be  sworn.  If  they  consent,  a  kind  of  burlesque 
oath  is  administered,  that  they  never  will  eat  brown  bread 
when  they  can  get  white ;  and  abundance  of  other  things 
of  the  same  kind,  which  they  repeat  after  the  person  who 
brings  the  horns;  being  allowed^  however,  to  add  to  each 
article,  the  words,  **  except  I  like  the  other  better.'* 

On  the  right  hand  of  the  entrance  into  Highgate  from 
Kentish  Town,  is  a  house  built  by  Sir  William  Ashhurst, 
lord  maycf  of  London,  1694.  It  was  the  seat  of  the  late 
Thomas  AValker,  Esq.  accomptant-general.  The  prospect 
from  Highgate  and  Hampstead  is  grand  and  extensive;  and 
at  Brown's  Wood,  commonly  called  Hornsey  Wood,  is 
Copt  Hall,  or  Hornsey  House,  which  has  a  long  toom  an* 
oexed  to  it^  celebrated  for  the  resort  of  company  in  the 
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sfiinmer  to  drink  tea:  the  situation  of  the  place,  and  ths 
iralk  from  Islington,  are  extremely  pleasant. 

Hornsey  Park  is  mentioned  in  history  as  the  place  where 
the  duke  of  Gloucester,  the  carls  of  Warwick,  Arundel, 
and  other  nobles  assembled,  in  a  hostile  manner,  anno  1386, 
to  oppose  king  Richard. 

The  narrow  roads,  usually  termed  the  Green  Lanes,  which 
pass  from  Islington  through  Hornsey  to  Palmer's  Green  and 
Southgate,  have  been  improved  and  converted  into  turn- 
pike roads.  This  parish  is  assessed  by  act  of  parliament  at 
20/.  annually  towards  keeping  them  in  repair. 

A  Sunday  school  is  established  by  voluntary  contribution* 
The  original  name  of  the  parish  is  Flarringay ;  the  living  a 
rectory  in  the  gift  of  the  bishop  of  London. 

MuswELL  Hill,  in  this  parish,  is  five  miles  and  a  half 
from  London.  It  derives  its  name  from  a  famous  well  on 
the  hill,  where  formerly  the  fraternity  of  St.  John  of  Je- 
msalem,  in  Clerkenwell,  had  their  dairy,  with  a  large  farm 
adjacent.  Here  they  built  a  chapel  for  the  benefit  of  some 
nuns,  in  which  they  fixed  the  image  of  our  Lady  of  Mus- 
well.  These  nuns  had  the  sole  management  of  the  dairy; 
and  it  is  singular,  that  the  said  well  and  farm  do^  at  this 
time,  belong  to  the  parish  of  St.  James,  Clerkenwell.  The 
water  of  this  spring  was  then  deemed  a  miraculous  cure 
for  scrophulous  and  cutaneous  disorders.  For  that  reason 
it  was  much  resorted  to;  and,  as  tradition  says,  a  king 
of  Scotland  m^de  a  pilgrimage  hither,  and  was  perfectly 

cared! 

The  road  from  Stoke  Newington,  over  Stamford  Hill,  is 
interspersed  with  beautifiil  villas  of  opulent  citizens,  which 
continue  to  enliven  the  scenery  till  we  arrive  at  Tot- 
tenham. 

This  village,  called  also  Totheham,  or  Totham,  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  was  the  property  of 
earl  Waltheof,  son  of  Siward,  earl  of  Northumberland, 
who  defeated  the  Scotish  usurper  Macbeth.  In  1072, 
Oospatric,  earl  of  Northumberland,  having  been  deprived 
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of  his  earldoQiy  William  I.  bestowed  it,  with  the  ^earldoms 
of  Huntingdon  and  Northampton,  on  Waltheof,  who  bad 
married  his  niece  Judith,  daughter  of  Odo,  earl  of  Albe- 
marle. Waltheof,  however,  being  discovered  to  have  acted 
traiterously,  was  beheaded  at  Winchester,  being  the  first 
nobleman  who  suffered  decapitation  in  England.  His  wU 
dow  possessed  Tottenham)  among  his  other  estates,  and  it 
continued  to  her  eldest  daughter,  who  married  her  second 
husband  David,  son  of  Malcolm  III.  king  of  Scotland;  it 
continued  to  be  held  by  the  kings  of  Scotland,  as  attached 
to  the  earldom  of  Huntingdon,  till  William  king  of  Scots 
bestowed  it  on  his  brother  David,  earl  of  Angus,  Gal« 
loway,  and  Huntingdon,  who  married  Maud,  daughter 
and  heir  of  Hugh  Cyvelioc,  earl  of  Chester.  Their  only 
son,  John  earl  of  Chester  and  Huntingdon,  having  been 
poisoned  by  his  wife  Helen,  daughter  of  Llcwetlin,  prince 
of  Wales,  in  1237;  the  estates  were  divided  among  the 
sisters  of  earl  John,  of  whom  Isabel,  married  Robert  de 
Brus;  Margaret  married  Alan  de  Galloway,  whose  eldest 
daughter  Deorvorguilla,  married  John  Baliol,  founder  of 
Baliol  College,  Oxford.  Ada  married  Henry  de  Hastings; 
and  Maud  died  unmarried.  The  consequence  of  these  al« 
liances  was,  that  Tottenham  was  divided  into  three  parts; 
the  portion  alloted  to  Robert  de  Brus,  was  called  the  manor 
of  Bruses;  and  from  some  of  that  family  making  tlie 
manor  house  their  residence,  it  assumed  the  name  of  Brus, 
or  Bruce  Castle,  which  it  still  retains.  The  manor  of 
Baliols,  called  afterwards  Dawbeneys,  was  seized  by 
Edward  I.  upon  the  revolt  of  John  Baliol,  king  of  Scot- 
land, and  bestowed  on  John  duke  of  Britanny,  and  earl 
of  Cornwall.  The  third  part  of  Tottenham,  which  was 
assigned  to  Henry  de  Hastings,  came  in  1396  to  Roger  de 
Walden,  bishop  of  London.  The  manor  of  Markings^ 
taken  out  of  that  of  Brus,  was  called  Brus-haugh.  These 
manors  were  ultimately  re«united,  the  whole  being  pur« 
chased  by  John  Gedeney,  alderman  of  London,  in  the 
year  1429. 

From 
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.  From  this  period  the  manor  continued  ^o  be  wholly  pos- 
sessed by  the  Gedeney  family,  till  it  escheated  to  the  crowa 
for  want  of  heirs  in  the  ipeign  of  Henry  VIII.  In  1514, 
the  manor  was  granted  by  that  monarch  to  Sir  William 
Compton;  it  was  vested,  in  1592,  in  Anne,  widow  of 
Henry  lord  Compton,  when  she  granted  the  whole  under  a 
proviso  to  William  lord  Compton,  her  husband's  heir  by  a 
former  lady.  He,  in  1600,  mortgaged  the  estate  to  Thomas 
Sutton  and  Thomas  Wheeler;  of  the  latter,  in  whom  the 
mortgage  was  then  vested,  Thomas  earl  of  Dorset  pur^ 
chased  it  in  1605.  It  was  again  purchased  in  1626  by 
Hugh  lord  Colerane. 

Henry  Hare,  the  last  lord  Coleraine  of  that  family,  hav*. 
ing  been   deserted    by    his  wife,    the    daughter  of   John 
Hanger,  Esq.  and  who  obstinately  refused  for  twenty  years 
to  return  to  him,  formed  a  connection  with  Miss  Rose  Du- 
plesis,  a  French  lady,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter,  bora 
in  Italy,  whom  he  named  Henrietta  Rosa  Pcregrina,  and  to 
her  he  left  all  his  estates.      This  lady  married   the  late 
Mr.  Alderman  Townshend;  but,  being^  an  alien,  she  could 
not  take  the  estates,   and  tiie  will,   having  been  legally 
made,  barred  the  heirs  at  law ;  so  tiiat  the  estates  escheated 
to  the  crown.     However,  a  grant  of  them,  confirmed  by 
act  of  parliament,  was  made  to  Mr.  Townshend  and  his 
lady.     Their  son,  Henry  Hare  Townshend,  Esq.  sold  the 
whole  in  1792,  to  Thomas  Smith,  Esq.  of  the  Clock  House, 
lately  deceased,  in  the  same  parish.     The  manor  was  re-* 
cently  purchased  by  Sir  William  Curtis.     Bruce  Castle  is 
partly  antient  and  partly  modern.     In  the  house,  to  the 
aottth-west,  is  a  deep  well,  over  which  is  an  antient  brick 
tower,  the  upper  part  of  which  serves  as  a  dairy. 

At  the  end  of  Page  Green,  stands  a  remarkable  cir- 
cular clump  of  elms,  called  the  Seven  Sisters;  in  a 
brick  field  on  the  west  side  of  the  road,  belonging  to 
Mr.  Charles  Saunders,  is  St.  Loy's  Well,  which  is  said  to 
|>e  always  full,  and  never  to  run  over;  and,  in  a  field 
opposite  the  vicarage  house,  rises  a  spring,  called  Bishop's 

Well, 
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Well,  of  which  the  common  people  report  many  atruige 
cures. 

The  parish  is  divided  into  Nether-ward,  containing  the 
parsonage  and  vicarage;  Middle-ward,  comprehending 
Marsh  Street  and  Church  End;  High  Cross;  and  Wood 
Green  ward  comprehending  all  the  rest  of  the  parish,  and 
bigger  than  all  the  three  other  wards.  The  cross,  which 
was  once  much  higher,  and  gave  name  to  the  place,  was 
formerly  a  column  of  wood,  raised  upon  a  little  hil- 
lock; whence  the  village  took  the  name  of  High  Cross. 
It  was  taken  down,  and  the  present  structure  erected,  in 
its  stead,  by  dean  Wood,  in  1600.  The  cross  has  re- 
cently been  thorougMy  repaired  and  cased,  with  a  railing 
round  it. 

The  History  of  the  Church  informs  us,  that  it  was  be- 
stowed by  David  Bruce,  king  of  Scotland,  on  the  canons 
of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  in  London,  (founded  by 
his  sister  queen  Maud,)  ^^  in  perpetual  alms,  for  the  health 
of  his  soul,  and  the  souls  of  queen  Maud,  his  sister,  queen 
Mand,  his  wife,  earl  Simon,  and  all  his  ancestors,"  by 
charter,  which  was  confirmed  by  William  de  Sancta  Maria, 
bishop  of  London.  It  continued  in  possession  of  the  re- 
ligious, till  the  dissolution  by  Henry  VIII.  when  that  mo- 
narch granted  it  to  William  lord  Howard,  of  Effinghain, 
and  Margaret,  his  wife;  but  being  attainted,  for  con- 
cealing what  they  knew  of  queen  Catharine.  Howard's  in- 
fidelity, were  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  and 
their  estates  confiscated.  After  this  reversion  to  the  crown, 
Henry  granted  it  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  PauPs  ca- 
thedral, who  have  continued  the  patrons  till  the  present 
period. 

The  Church,  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  is  situated  on  an 
eminence,  almost  surrounded  by  the  Mosel,  a  rivulet,  which 
rises  on  Muswell  Hill.  Over  the  porch  is  an  apartment  in 
which  the  parish  business  was  formerly  transacted.  It  wki 
inhabited  by  Elizabeth  Fleming,  an  almswoman,  who  lived 
in  it  sixty  years,  and,  according  to  her  own  account,  pas;3* 
5  ed 
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jftd  her  hundredth  year  on  the  17th  of  March,  1790.  The 
vestry  was  erected  in  16979  hy  lord  Coleraine,  who  made 
a  vault  in  it  for  himself  and  his  family.  It  has,  indeed,  tlie 
appearance  of  a  mausoleum,  haying  a  dome  leaded,  and 
crowned  with  an  obelisk.  There  is  a  Quaker^s  meeting  at 
Tottenham :  on  which  account,  many  families  of  that  per- 
suasion have  their  country  houses  here. 

In  this  parish  are  three  almshouses.  Of  one  of  them,  for 
eight  poor  people,  it  is  remarkable,  that  it  was  erected  by 
Baltyazar  Sanchez,  a  Spaniard,  who  was  confectioner  to 
Philip  n.  of  Spain,  with  whom  he  came  over  to  England^ 
and  was  the  first  that  exercised  that  art  in  this  country.  He 
became  a  Protestant,  and  died  in  1602.  It  is  said  that  he 
lived  in  the  house,  now  the  George  and  Vulture  inn;  at 
the  entrance  of  which  are  fixed  the  arms  of  England,  in  a 
garter,  supported  by  a  lion  and  griffin,  and  with  the  ini- 
tials E.  R.  over  another  door  is  1587.  Here  also  is  a  free 
school,  of  which,  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  the  ce- 
lebrated scholar  and  antiquary,  Mr.  William  Baxter,  wds 
master. 

This  parish  has  given  birth  to  Sir  Julius  Caesar,  the 
learned  Dr.  Edward  Simson;  and  among  its  vicars  were 
Mr.  William  Bedwell,  one  of  the  translators  of  the 
Bible,  in  the  reign  of  James  I. ;  and  author  of  a  History 
of  Tottenham. 

Tottenham  is  famous  for  three  proverbs: 

1.  ^^  Tottenham  Wood  is  turned  French." 

Which  is  thus  explained,  by  Dr.  Fuller :  "  About  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  French  mechanics 
so  swarmed  in  England,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  English 
artists,  that  they  rose  in  London,  on  May  Day  1517;  nor 
was  London  only  filled  with  them,  but  also  the  villages  for 
four  or  five  miles  round,  among  which  Tottenham,  which 
perhaps  for  some  time  had  stood  out  and  despised  the 
French  fashions,  was  at  length  one;  and  so  this  proverb 
came  into  use,  as  a  reproach  to  the  people  of  Tottenham. 

Tottenham 
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Tottenham  is  turned  French,  i.  e.  is  as  foolish  as  other 
places,  to  leave  the  good  customs  of  their  country  for  fo« 
reign  fashions.*' 

%.  '«  When  Tottenham  Wood  is  all  on  fire; 

The  Tottenham  Street,  is  nothing  bat  mire." 

**  This  proverb,"  says  Bedwell,  '*  was  occasioned  by  a 
great  wood,  called  Tottenham  Wood,  of  many  hundred 
acres,  lying  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
parish,  and  so  easily  seen  by  all  that  dwelt  in  the  streets^ 
when  a  foggy  thick  mist,  like  smoke  (and  where  there  is 
smoke,  we  say  there  is  Bre)  ariseth  out  o^  the  wood,  and 
hangs  over  it;  the  inhabitants  observe,  that  it  is  generally 
a  sign  of  rainy  foul  weather,  which  fills  the  street,  lying 
low,  with  water,  and  turns  it  into  dirt.  The  wood  is  in 
great  part  destroyed,  but  the  dirt  is  as  much  as  ever.** 

3.  ^^  You  shall  as  easily  remove  Tottenham  Wood." 

^^  This  proverb  is  used  to  express  things  impossible,  or 
not  likely  to  be  effected ;  for  if  the  wood  be  removed,  wbieb 
is  very  great,  four  hundred  acres  at  least,  the  hill,  which  \M 
very  high  and  large,  must  be  carried  with  it,  and  therefore 
neither  of  them  can  be  removed  out  of  their  place."  This 
proverb,  however,  has  been  rendered  nugatory,  agreeably 
the  latter  part  of  the  illustration  of  the  second  proverb. 

Another  remarkable  thing  relating  to  Tottenham,  is  an- 
antient  poem,  denominated  ^*  The  Tournament  of  Tot- 
tenham; or  the  wooeing,  winning,  and  wedding  of  Tibb, 
the  reeve's  daughter.  *  This  poem,'  says  Warton,  in  his 
History  of  English  Poetry,  *  is  a  burlesque  on  the  parade 
and  fopperies  of  chivalry.'  The  author  has  introduced  a 
parcel  of  clowns  and  rustics  of  Tottenham,  Islington, 
Highgate,  and  Hackney  (suitors  for  Randall,  the  Reeve's 
daughter),  who  imitate  all  the  solemnities  of  the  barriers. 
The  whole  is  a  mock  parody  on  the  challenge,  the  various 
events  of  the  encounter,  the  exhibition  of  the  prize,  the 
devices  and  escuchions,  the  display  of  the  arms,  the  tri- 
umphant procession  of  the  conqueror^  the  oath  before  the' 

combat. 
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•mbaty  the  splendid  feast  which  followed,  with  every 
her  ceremony  and  circumstance  which  constituted  the 
Ovular  tournament.* 

A  singular  duel  occurred  here  on  the  8th  of  November, 
10,  which  is  thus  recorded  in  the  parish  register : 

'^  Memorandum,  that  on  Thursdaie,  bcin^  the  eight  of  No- 
nber,  theire  was  a  meting  of  the  neyghbours,  to  warme  Mr. 
hn  Syms  his  house,  the  seigne  of  the  Swanne  at  Iligh-crosse, 
ong  whom  came  John  Nclham  and  John  Whiston,  whoe  har- 
;  some  grudge  or  quarrell  betwenc  them,  diner  being  done, 
J  two  did  use  som  private  speches  within  themselves,  taking 
ve  of  the  com  panic,  went  to  their  houses,  either  of  them 
ing  his  pick  stafc  in  their  handes,  niett  in  a  felde  bohinde 
'•  Edward  Barkham's  house,  comoniy  caiilld  or  kiiowiic  by 
:  name  of  Baldwin's,;  theare  thoy  two  fought  till  John  Xelham 
eyvedawound  by  John  Whiston  in  his  throtte,  fell  doono 
id,  and  never  spake  word  after;  s(i  the  coroner,  upon  the 
nrdaie  next,  sate  upon  him  ;  was  buried  the  same  daie,  being 
10  of  Not.  1610.*'  This  singular  duel  must  remind  the 
dcr  of  the  tournament  abovo  noticed. 

The  extensive  parish  of  Edmonton,  is  supposed  to  have 
leived  its  denomination  from  the  Saxon  word  A-Xexu;^, 
He  or  chiefs  and  tun,  a  town;  it  having  been  so  con- 
srable  a  township  as  to  give  name  to  the  hundred  in 
ich  it  is  situated.  In  antient  records  it  occurs  under  the 
ious  names  of  iEdelmton,  Edelmeston,  and  Edelmeton. 
]t  appears  to  have  hecn  a  place  of  some  distinction  long 
erior  to  the  Norman  conquest;  for  at  Bush  Hill,  a  large 
:ular  intrenchment  was  discovered,  which  tradition  has 
lominated  a  British  oppidum;  but  the  late  Mr.  Gough 
I  of  opinion  that  it  was  a  Roman  camp,  pointing  to 
py  Street,  in  this  parish,  and  crossing  the  river  Lea, 
>  Essex. 

n  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor  this  district  was 
sessed  by  Asgar,  Stallarius ;  ♦  at  the  time  of  the  Ge- 
neral 

This  officer  has  been  called  master  of  the  horse,  con^t  ible  of  the 
y,  &c.  might  not  Stallarius  have  been  interpreted  the  woodman?  In 
OL.  VI.    No.  138.  3  D  Dr. 
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neral  Survey  it  was  holden  by  Geffrey  de  Mag^TiDa,  as 
appears  by  the  following  translated  extract  from  Domes- 
day Book. 

^<  Geffrey  de  Magnayelle  holds  Adelmetone.  It  was  ratdl  at 
35  hides.  The  arable  land  contains  96  camentes.  In  dement 
there  are  16  hides  and  4  camentes.  The  Tillani  possess  92 
rucates.  One  yillain  possesses  1  hide  and  three  others  hafe 
half  a  Tirgatc;  and  four  bordars  each  5  acres,  and  four  boidars 
each  4  acres,  and  four  cottagers  hare  4  acres.  Ten  cottagets 
and  four  villains  have  I  hide  and  1  virgate,  and  these  are  fonr 
servants.  There  is  a  mill  of  10  shillings  rent,  a  meadow  con* 
taining  26  carucates,  and  25  shillings  more  of  the  above.  There 
is  pasture  for  the  cattle,  a  wood  sufficient  for  3000  hogs,  and 
12  shillings  rent  from  the  wood  and  pasture.  The  whole  is  Ta* 
lued  at  40  pounds.  In  the  time  of  king  Edward  it  produced  20 
pounds.  This  manor  was  p68sessed  by  Asgar,  the  Stallere.  To 
this  manor  has  always  been  added  a  hamlet  called  Mimes,  which 
is  valued  with  the  manor.'* 

When  William  the  Conqueror  undertook  his  expedition 
into  this  kingdom,  Geffrey  de  Mandevjlle  was  one  of  those 
valorous  chiefs  who  attended  him,  and  so  distinguished  him- 
self in  his  service  tliat  he  rewarded  him  with  no  less  than  a 
hundred  and  eighteen  lordships,  among  which  was  the 
parish  we  are  now  treating  of.  Waldcn,  in  Essex,  after- 
wards  became  the  head  of  the  barony,  and  of  the  honor 
of  Mandeville.  This  Geffrey  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
William  dc  Mandeville,  who  married  Margaret,  sole  daugh- 
ter of  Eudo  Dapifer,  and  left  for  successor  Geffrey,  whom 
king  Stephen,  and  also  the  empress  Maud,  honored  with 
the  title  of  earl  of  Essex. 

Dr.  Holyoke's  Dictionary  Stallaria  is  thus  defined:  "  Locus  nemorosu8» 
ubi  arbores,  post  aliquot  amnoruin  intercapedines  attondi  solent  fbmitis, 
aut  sepium  restauranclarum  gratia,  nam  et  arbores  hujus  modi  quibusdam 
Stalli,  aliis  Standes  quasi  Statiouaria  diclae  sunt.  Fide  Spdman."  It 
might  have  been  a  surname,  as  there  occur  among  the  tenents  in  Domes* 
day  Book,  Theodoricus  aurifaber,  or  the  goldsmith;  Giselburtus  ar- 
balistarius,  or  the  crosji  bow  maker;  Waltcrus  cocus,  the  cook,  lee. 

4  Thb 
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This  earl  married  Robesia,  the  daughter  of  Alberic  de 
Vere,  chief  justiciary  of  all  England,  and  sister  to  Alberic 
the  first  earl  of  Oxford.  He  was  slain  at  the  siege  of 
Burwel  Castle,  in  1144,  and  was  buried  in  the  Temple 
church,  London.  William  de  Mandeville,  his  son  and 
successor,  dying  in  1190,  without  issue,  this  great  in- 
heritance devolved  on  his  aunt  Beatrix,  the  widow  of  Wil- 
liam de  Say.  She  had  two  sons,  William,  (who  left  issue 
Beatrix  the  wife  of  Geffrey  Fitz-Piers,  afterwards  earl  of 
Essex,  and  Maud  the  wife  of  William  de  Bocland,)  and 
Geffrey,  who  married  Walkeline  de  Maminot,  whose  de- 
scendant Geffrey,  afterwards  purchased  the  manor  of  Ed- 
monton, which  was  enjoyed  by  several  of  his  posterity. 

It  does  not  appear  who  were  the  intermediate  possessors 
of   this  manor  before  tbe  abovementioned  Geffrey,  who, 
according  to  Dugdale,  died  in  15  Edw.  H.  having  a  short 
time  before  purchased  the  manor  of  Edelmetone  in  Com. 
Midd,  leaving  it  to  Geffrey,  his  son,  at  that  time  seven- 
teen years  of  age.     Which  Geffrey  making  proof  of  his 
age  in   19  Edw.  IL  had  livery  of  his  lands,  and  was  first 
summoned  to  parliament  in  1  Edw.  IIL     He  departed  this 
life  in   33  Edw.  IIL    leaving    issue    by    Maud,    his   wife, 
daughter  of  Guy  de  Beauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick,  WiU 
liam,  his  son  and  heir;  and  three  daughters,  Idonea,  mar- 
ried to  Sir  John  de  Clinton,  of  Maxstoke,  in  Com.  Warw. 
knt.;  Elizabeth,  to  Thomas  de  Aldone ;  and  Joan,  first  to 
William   Fgnys,    and   afterwards  to  Stephen  de  Valoines. 
This  last  mentioned  William  left  issue  John,  his  son  and 
heir,  who  died  in  his  minority,  and  in  ward  to  the  king,  in 
6  Richard  II.  leaving  Elizabeth,  his  sister,  and  heir  at  that 
time,  sixteen  years  of  age;  which  Elizabeth  was  first  mar- 
ried to  Sir  John  de  Fallesley,  knt.   and   afterwards  to  Sir 
William  Heron,  knt.  and  departed  this  life  in  4  of  Hen.  IV. 
1402. 

From  the  records  in  the  Tower  it  appears  that  tbe  above 
Sir  William  de  Say,  knt.  alienated  his  estates  in  this  parish 
to  Robert  Belleknappe,  and  John  Wroth,  who,  in  1372, 
released  all  their  right  to  Adam  Fraunceys,  citizen  of  Lon- 

3  D  2  don^ 
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don,  and  his  heirs.  Before  this  time,  viz.  in  1 362,  we  find 
that  Sir  William  de  Say,  Richard  de  Plessington,  and  Wil- 
liam Pymme,  of  Edmonton,  released  various  other  etates  in 
this  parish  to  the  same  Adam  Fraunceys,  citizen  of  Lon- 
don, and  his  heirs. 

Sir  Adam  Fraunceys  the  younger,  was  lord  mayor  of 
London  in  1353,  and  resided  at  Rokholt  Hall,  in  the  parish 
of  Leyton,  in  Essex.  He  died  in  14i7,  and  was  succeeded 
in  his  great  inheritance  by  Elizabeth,  his  daughter,  the 
wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Carleton,  knt.  who  both  lie  buried  in 
the  church  of  Edmonton;  as  appears  from  the  following 
inscription,  fortunately  preserved  in  Weever's  Funenil 
Monuments : 

Hie  jacciit  corpora  Thome  Carleton  quondam 
Domini  istius  ville  qui  obiit  21  Feb.  1447 
Et  Elisabcthe  uxoris  ejus  filie  Adc  Francis  Militis 
Per  quam  habuit  dominium 

**  This  tomb,"  says  Weever,  **  as  most  of  the  monu- 
ments are  in  tliis  church,  is  shamefully  defaced;  the  in- 
habitants deliver  by  tradition,  that  this  Carleton  was  a  man 
of  great  command  in  t!iis  county ;  and  that  Sir  Adam 
Francis,  his  father-in-law  here  nominated,  was  lord  mayor 
of  London  about  the  year  1353,  and  one  of  the  founders 
of  Guildhall  Chapel,  or  college  to  the  said  hall  adjoining.*' 

Sir  Thomas  Carleton  dying  in  1447,  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Sir  Richard  Carleton,  who  becoming  afterwards  a 
principal  adherent  of  king  Richard  IIL  was  attainted  for 
high  treason  by  Henry  VII.  who  confiscated  all  his  estates, 
and  among  them  the  manor  of  Edmonton,  which  has  al- 
'ways  since  remained  in  the  crown;  of  which  the  manor  has 
been  since  held  by  the  families  of  Gould  and  Teshmaker. 

There  are  several  principal  mansions  in  this  parish,  among 
these  are  Ford's  Grove;  the  Rectory  House;  Durance,  the 
antient  scat  of  the  Wroths,  of  which  family  John  Wroth 
obtained  it  by  the  marriage  of  Maud,  the  sole  daughter 
of  Thomas  Durand ;  Wyre  Hall,  formerly  the  seat  of  the 
Leakes,  which  has  been  for  many  generations  in  the  pos« 
session  of  the  Huxley  family* 

Bush 
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Bush  Hill,  is  a  delightful  spot  in  this  parish.  Here 
tras  formerly  a  wooden  aqueduct,  or  trough,  six  hundred 
and  sixty  feet  in  length,  for  the  conveyance  of  the  water  of 
the  New  River,  by  obviating  the  inequality  of  the  level. 
It  was  supported  by  arches  of  various  dimensions,  and  was 
kept  in  repair  till  1784,  soon  after  which  it  was  removed  ; 
a  new  channel  having  been  contrived,  by  raising  the  ground 
on  the  sides,  and  making  secure  embankments.  Tlie  site 
of  the  wooden  trough  is  within  the  pleasure  grounds  of 
John  Blackburne,  Esq.  to  which  the  new  channel  is  a  con- 
siderable ornament.  Mr.  Blackburnc's  seat  was  the  pro- 
perty  and  residence  of  Sir  Hugh  Myddelton,  the  projector 
of  this  river,  who  left  it  to  his  son  Simon. 

On  Bush  Hill,  adjoining  Enfield  Park,  is  the  seat  of 
Samuel  Clayton,  Esq.  (and  enclosing  apart  of  his  garden) 
are  the  remains  of  the  circular  entrenchment  before  men* 
tioned. 

Bush  Hill  Park,  the  seat  of  William  Mellish,  Esq. 
M.  P.  is  likewise  situated  on  Bush  Hill,  and  commands  a 
pleasing  prospect  toward  Epping  Forest.  In  the  hall,  is  a 
curious  piece  of  carving  in  wood,  by  the  celebrated  Gib- 
bons, representing  the  stoning  of  St.  Stephen:  the  archi- 
tectural parts  are  particularly  fine.  The  park,  which  is 
ornamented  by  the  beautiful  windings  of  the  New  Kiver, 
exhibits  some  pleasing  scenery,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
originally  laid  out  by  Le  Notre,  a  celebrated  Frtinch  gar- 
dener. Near  the  house  is  a  fine  clump  of  iirs,  called  ^^  The 
Bishops." 

The  hamlet  of  Southgate,  formerly  South  Street, 
including  Palmer'sGreen,  is  situated  on  tiie  skirts  of  En- 
field Chase,  and  contains,  among  many  other  handsome 
houses,  the  seat  of  Sir  J.  W.  Lake,  bart.  called  The  Firs; 
Minchenden  House,  the  seat  of  the  duchess  of  Chandos*; 

*  King  George  II.  coming  on  a  visit  to  one  of  the  late  duke's  predeces- 
sors, was  obliged  to  pass  through  Bedstiles  Wood  upon  trespass ;  the  man 
who  kept  the  gate  being  ordered  to  open  it  for  his  majesty,  refused,  and 
said,  "  If  he  be  the  Devil  he  shall  pay  me  before  he  passeb."  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  the  duke  made  it  a  free  road. 

Arnold's 
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Arnold's  Grove,  formerly  the  seat  of  John  Weld,  Esq. 
afterwards  the  residence  of  Sir  James  Colebrooke,  bart.  mod 
now  of  Isaac  Walker,  Esq.  Bromfield,  the  antient  seat  of 
the  family  of  Skeffington,  which  has  been  for  mahy  yean 
in  the  possession  of  that  of  Jackson.  To  these  may  be 
added  Nightingale  Hall,  Lincoln  House,  &c.  The  Moated 
House,  in  tlie  Marshes,  is  said  to  have  been  the  residence 
of  the  Bohuns,  earls  of  Hereford ;  and  also  of  Sir  Ed- 
inundbury  Godfrey.  Pyms,  was  situated  on  the  north  side 
of  Watery  Lane,  built  by  William  Pymme,  abovemen- 
tioned;  and  was,  in  Norden's  time,  the  country  house  of  the 
lord  treasurer  Burleigh;  it  is  now  entirely  demolbhed : 
Cannon's  Grove  belongs  to  Sir  William  Curtis,  hart,  alder- 
man and  M.  P.  for  London. 

Southgate  Chapel  was  built  by  the  above  John  Weld,  Esq. 
ancestor  of  the  Welds  of  Lulworth  Castle,  Dorsetshire;  the 
chapel  was  consecrated  in  1615  by  Dr.  King,  bishop  of 
London,  with  power  reserved  to  the  founder,  his  heirs,  and 
assigns,  to  nominate  a  fit  person  to  officiate  therein.  The 
structure  is  of  brick,  and  contains  the  monuments  of  the 
founder,  and  of  several  others. 

The  parish  of  Edmonton  has  been  enlarged  by  one  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  thirty-one  acres,  granted  from  En- 
field Chace,  by  act  of  parliament;  when  the  chace  was 
enclosed,  so  that  with  this  addition,  the  parish  is  said  to 
contain  eight  thousand  acres. 

There  is  a  statute  fair  on  the  14th  of  September,  for 
hiring  servants,  which  lasts  for  three  days;  but  as  the  in- 
tent of  statute  is  obsolete,  a  noisy  nuisance  still  continues 
under  the  name  of  **  a  fair,"  for  the  three  days. 

The  Church,  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  is  a  large  and  lofty 
structure,  consisting  of  a  body  and  chancel,  ninety  feet  in 
length,  and  a  north  aisle.  At  the  west  end  there  is  a  high 
tower  of  stone,  containing  a  good  ring  of  eight  bells.  The 
inside  is  uniform  and  handsome,  and  is  adorned  with  an 
excellent  organ,  the  gift  of  William  Spragg,  Esq.  in  the 
year  1772.  This  church  was  given  by  Geffrey  de  Man- 
deviUe  to  his  foundation  of  Walden  Abbey,  and  the  do* 

nation 
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nation  was  confirmed  by  earl  Geffrey,  bis  son  *.  Tbe  rec« 
tory  and  great  titbes  were  from  time  immemorial  appro- 
priated to  tbat  monastery,  and  a  vicarage  ordained  and 
endowe<j,  of  wbicb  tbe  abbot  and  convent  continued  pa- 
trons till  tbeir  suppression.  After  the'  general  dissolution, 
the  rectory  impropriate  was  granted  by  king  Henry  VIIL 
in  1538»  to  Thomas  lord  Audley;  but  king  Edward  VI.  in 
1547,  settled  it  by  way  of  exchange  on  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  St.  Paul'Si  with  the  advowson  of  the  vicarage, 
of  which  they  have  ever  since  continued  patrons.  The 
late  incumbent  was  the  reverend  and  learned  Henry  Owen, 
M.  D.  and  F.  R.  S.  On  the  north  side  of  the  communion 
table  is  a  very  antient  altar  monument  of  marble,  on  which, 
in  Weever^s  time,  were  the  figures  of  a  man  and  his  wife 
inlaid  in  brass;  the  man  armed  with  a  gorget  of  mail,  and 
under  his  feet  a  lion  couchant.  This  tomb  commemorates 
Sir  Thomas  Carleton,  as  before. 

In  the  north  aisle,  on  a  flat  stone,  are  the  figures  of  Ni- 
cholas Borne,  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  with  their  arms  inlaid 
in  brass,  and  underneath  are  these  verses : 

Of  death  we  have  tastjd  the  mortall  rage, 
Now  lying  both  togeddir  undyr  this  stoD, 
Tbat  somtjm  wer  knytt  in  bond  of  maryage 
For  term  of  lyff,  too  bodys  in  on. 

♦  Of  this  earl  Gef&ey,  Dugdale,  ia  his  Baronage,  relates,  "  that 
coimng  frequently  to  the  Abbey  of  Walden  (founded  by  his  father)  he 
advised  the  prior  to  be  content  with  a  small  church  and  little  buildings; 
which  advice  was  thought  to  proceed  from  the  insinuation  of  the  hdy 
Rohesia,  his  mother ;  who  having  taken  to  her  second  husband  Pain  de 
Beauchamp,  and  joined  with  him  in  the  foundation  of  the  priory  of 
Chicksand,  in  Com.  Bedf.  of  the  Giibertine  ordei*,  did  endeavour  by  all 
her  power,  to  alienate  the  affection  of  hor  sons  and  other  friends  front 
the  monks  of  Walden ;  to  the  end  she  might  incline  them  to  be  bene« 
factors  to  Chicksand. 

"  Howbeit,  that  notwithstanding  these  dissuasions,  at  the  earnest  re- 
quest of  the  monks  of  Walden,  he  confinned  lo  them  whatsoever  his  fa- 
ther,  their  founder,  had  formerly  given  them;  but  that  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  his  own  demesnes  he  did  unjustly  take  away  from  the  parochial 
church  of  Edelmetone  a  large  and  fruitful  field,  which  was  part  of  the 
glebe  appertaliMDg  thereto^"' 

Therfore 
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Therfor  good  pcplc  to  God  in  thorn 

Prey,  from  the  on  body  too  sowlys  proceed. 

The  temporall  maryage  everlastyng  succeed. 

Against  the  wall  of  this  aisle  is  the  figure  of  a  priest, 
kneeling  at  an  altar>  and  under  him  is  this  inscription  on  a 
brass  plate: 

Ista  sacerdotis  Innocent  est  tamba  Johannis 

Viccrat  Octobris  quern  necc  quarta  dies 
A  quadringentis  uno  qnoque  millc  sub  annis 
Christ!  post  ortum  terra  reccpit  cum. 
II tine  bini  regcs,  Jlcnricns  ct  ante  Richardus 
Subthesaurarinm  rcgni  statucre  fidelem 
Donet  Rex  ccli  gaudia  Christe  sibi. 

On  a  flat  stone  in  the  middle  aisle  are  inlaid  in  brass  the 
figures  of  a  man  and  his  wife,  in  furred  gowns  and  great 
ruffs,  with  figures  of  four  children,  to  the  memory  of  Ed- 
ward Nowell,  Esq  and  his  f.imily. 

Besides  the  abovementioned,  there  are  inscriptions  to  the 
memory  of  Sir  Bibye  Lake,  hart.;  Sir  felix  Feast,  knt.; 
Sir  Nicholas  Butler,  bart.  and  his  lady,  and  a  number  of 
other  respectable  persons.  We  must  not,  however,  omit  to 
mention  what  Norden  notices:  "  There  is  a  fable  of  one 
Peter  Fabell,  that  lyeth  in  this  church,  who  is  said  to  have 
beguiled  the  devell  by  policie  for  money,"  &c.  This  Peter 
Fabell  is  supposed  to  have  been  some  ingenious  philosopher, 
or,  as  he  is  called,  **  an  excellent  scholar,  and  well  scene 
in  the  arte  of  magicke,"  who  on  that  account  was  deno- 
minated  **  The  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton."  He  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  The  story  of  Peter  has  been 
worked  up  into  a  dramatic  performance,  by  Drayton,  of 
which  there  have  been  five  editions*. 

.  The 

•  Mr.  Lysons  has  the  following  note:  "This  place  has  furnished  the 
stage  with  another  drama,  called  'I'he  Witch  of  Edmonton. 

"  The  town  of  Edmonton  has  lent  the  stage 
A  Devil  and  a  witch — botli  in  an  age ;" 

says  the  prologue  to  this  play,  which  is  said  to  be  founded  on  a  known 
true  story,  and  exhibits  various  wltchcrat\s  practised  upon  the  neigh- 

boun 
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The  ehurcbyird  abouDds  with  monuments,  many  ia 
memory  of  the  clergy  and  eminent  persons ;  there  was  also 
a  very  curious  epitaph  upon  a  head'Stone,  now  broken 
down,  to  the  memory  of  one  William  Newbury,  osUer  at 
the  Cross  Keys  Inn,  who  lost  his  life  tlirough  the  amok's 
mistake  in  giving  him  an  improper  medicine,  in  1695.  The 
iflscription  was  as  follows: 

Hie  jacet  Newberry  Will 
Vitam  finivit  cum  Cochias  Pill ; 
Quh  administravit? — Bellamy  sue; 
Quantam  qoBAtitat?  nescio — sisnetu? 
Ne  SQtor  ul^a  crapidam. 

The  various  denominations  of  Dissenters  have  several 
places  of  worship  in  Rdmonton,  and  on  Winchmore  Hill. 
Among  the  charities,  the  most  remarkable  are  that  by  Ed- 
ward Latimer,  Esq.  who  left  lands,  &c.  at  Hammersmith 
and  Edmonton,  in  1624,  which  now  clothe  and  educate 
twenty-five  boys,  and  relieve  sundry  poor. 

John  Wilde,  Esq.  in  1662,  left  lands  in  Edmonton,  to 
put  two  boys  apprentice,  to  support  three  almshouses,  and 
to  other  charitable  uses. 

Thomas  Styles,  F^q.  left  66l.  per  annum  to  support 
twelve  almshouses,  and  13^.  per  week  to  each  inhabitant, 
oat  of  the  QeL ;  the  sum  of  20/.  per  annum  paid  to  the 
schoolmaster,  for  instructing  twenty  boys  in  Latui  and 
Greek. 

There  are  several  other  charities  of  no  great  extent,  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor;  the  donors  fiames  arc  as  follow  :  Mr. 
Henry  Smith,  1666;  Henry  Cade,  1578;  Jasper  Hallam, 
1625;  John  Wilde,  of  Barking,  Essex,  1614;  Judith 
Olstone,  1677;  Catharine  Jackson,  1687;  Richard  Rogers, 

boiin  by  (me  mother  Sawyer,  urbose  portrait,  witli  that  of  her  familiar, 
(a  dog,  named  Tom.  who  is  one  of  tiie  dramatis  persons,)  is  in  the  title 
page.  In  the  last  act,  Mrs.  Sawyer  is  led  out  to  execution.  The  name 
of  Edmonton  was  made  very  familiar  again  a  few  years  ago,  by  Cow- 
pePs  humorous  story  of  John  Gilpin,  a  representation  of  whose  eques- 
trian exploits  has  been  put  up  by  the  landlord  of  the  Bell  Inni  in  front  of 
his  house. 

Vol.  VL    No.  ISS.  3  E  1578; 
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1578;  Felix  Clcrke,  1654;  Nicholas  Bufler,  1696;  John 
Lewitty  1771,  gave  800/.  stock  4f  per  cent,  to  the  use  c»f 
the  poor. 

There  is  a  girPs  charity  school,  which  clothes  and  edu- 
cates thirt}'  poor  girls,  founded  by  Mr.  George  Stanbridgey 
in  1772. 

Edmonton  gave  birth  te  Dr.  Brook  Taylor,  author  of  the 
Treatise  on  Linear  Perspective ;  and  was  also  for  many  yean 
the  residence  of  archbisliop  Tiliotson,  before  and  after  be 
was  promoted  to  the  prelacy. 

Enfield,  is  ten  miles  from  London ;  it  is  called  in  some 
old  records  Enfen,  or  Infen,  from  the  fenny  soil  of  some 
part  of  its  parish,  so  drained  since,  that,  except  the  part 
called  Enfield  Wash,  it  is  now  become  good  land.  It  was 
formerly  noted  for  tanning  of  hides;  had  a  royal  palace  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  and  the  cliace  near  it  is  parcel  of 
the  duchy  of  Lancaster.  In  the  centre  almost  of  the  chace^ 
are  the  ruins  of  an  old  house,  which  is  said  to  have  be- 
longed to  tiie  earls  of  Essex.  Here  is  a  most  sumptuous 
lodge  for  the  ranger;  and  the  skirts  of  the  chace  arc  stortd 
with  country  seats  for  the  citizens  of  London  and  sports- 
men.  This  chace  was  full  of  deer,  and  all  sorts  of  game* 
when  king  James  I.  resided  at  Theobald's;  but  in  the  civi^ 
wars  it  was  stripped  both  of  the  game  and  timber,  and  let 
out  in  farms.  y\rt(:r  the  Restoration  it  was  again  laid  open, 
woods  and  groves  were  re  planted,  and  the  whole  chace 
stored  with  deer.  But,  by  an  act  of  parliament,  in  1779, 
it  was  again  disforested.  Part  of  it  was  allotted  to  dif- 
ferent pari-^hcs,  and  enclosed,  when  it  was  found  to  contain 
ei<rht  tliousand  three  hundred  and  forty-nine  acres;  and 
another  part,  reserved  to  the  crown,  was  afterwards  sold,  ia 
eiiriit  lots,  at  the.  office  of  the  duchv  of  Lancaster. 

St 

Tie  parish  of  Enlicld  is  very  large,  though  the  town  has 
but  a  very  smrdl  part  of  what  is  generally  denominated 
Enfield;  Maker's  Street,  Four  Tree  Hill,  Bull's  Cross,  Pon- 
der's  End,  KiifieKl  Highway,  (through  the  two  last  of  whick 
lies  one  of  the  northern  high  roads),  Enfield  Chace,  &c, 
being  districts  of  the  parish,  which  is  situated  nearly  at 
4  the 
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the  northern  extremity  of  Middlesex.  The  soil  for  the 
most  part  is  a  strong  loam^  and  supposed  to  produce  as  fine 
wheat  land  as  any  in  the  kingdom. 

The  circuit  of  the  parish  is,  from  the  best  account  to  be 
obtained  without  an  actual  survey,  about  thirty  miles,  and 
contains  many  gentlemens*  seats,  being,  from  its  rural  and 
pleasant  situation  and  vicinity  to  London,  an  agreeable 
retreat  for  the  opulent  merchants  of  the  metropolis. 

In  the  town,  opposite  to  the  church,  was  an  antient  brick 
structure,  called  Worcesters,  from  belonging  to  the  Tiptofts, 
carls  of  Worcester ;  the  late  structure  was  built  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII.  by  Sir  Thomas  Lovel.    Henry  Vlll.  is  thought 
to  have  purchased  it  as  a  nursery  for  the  royal  children. 
Edward  VI.  went  hence  to  the  Tower  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne.     In  April  1557,  the  princess  Elizabeth  was  escorted 
from   Hatfield  to  Enfield  Chace,    by  a  retinue  of  twelve 
ladies  in  white  sattin,    on   ambling  palfries,    and  twenty 
yeomen  in  green,  all  on  horseback,  that  her  grace  might 
bunt  the  hart.     On  entering  the  chace,  she  was  met  by 
fifty  archers,  in  scarlet  boots  and  yellow  caps,  armed  with 
gilded  bows,    each  of  whom  presented   her  with  a  silver 
headed  arrow  winged  with  peacock's  feathers.     The  prin- 
cess was  also  gratified  with  the  privilege  of  cutting  the 
throat  of  a  buck !   This  house  was  afterward  alienated  from 
the  crown,  and  became  the  property  of  Sir  Nicholas  Rayn- 
ton,  lord  mayor  of  London  in    1632;   and   ultimately  the 
property  of  Samuel  Clayton,  Esq.     Only  a  small  part  be- 
hind is  left  standing;  the  whole  building,  in  front,  being 
taken  down ;  and,  on  the  site  of  it,  are  erected  some  small 
houses.     In  the  garden   is  still  a  fine  cedar  of  Libanus, 
planted  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.     This  tree 
js  known  to  have  been  planted  by  Dr.  Uvcdale,  who  kept  a 
flourishing  school  in  the  house  at  the  time  of  the  plague  in 
1665,  and  was  a  great  florist.      Tradition  says,  that  the 
plant  was  brought  immediately  from  Mount  Libanus  in  a 
portmanteau.    Enfield  Park,  part  of  this  royal  demesne,  is 
the  handsome  seat  of  Mr.  Clayton. 

3  £  2  Here 
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Here  was  a  few  years  ago  a  good  market  on  Satnrdaji, 
but  it  is  now  fallen  off  so  far  as  not  to  have  the  resem- 
blance of  a  market.  The  fairs  are,  September  23,  and 
November  3. 

The  river  Lea  runs  through  part  of  the  parish,  as  does 
also  the  New  River,  which  last  winds  through  it  in  various 
directions,  and  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  pleasure 
grounds  of  several  gentlemens*  seats. 

There  is  a  free- school  for  boys  belonging  to  the  parish, 
and  several  reputable  boarding  schools. 

The  beautiful  villa  called  Trent  Place,  is  situated  oil 
Enfield  Chace.  When  that  part  of  the  chace,  which  wag 
reserved  to  the  crown  in  consequence  of  the  act  for  dis-» 
foresting  it,  was  sold  by  auction  in  the  duchy  court  of  Lan« 
caster,  two  of  the  lots  were  bought  by  Dr.  Richard  Jebb, 
who  had  successfully  attended  the  duke  of  Gloucester, 
when  dangerously  ill,  at  Trent,  the  capital  of  an  imperial 
bishopric  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  Dr.  Jebb  converted  his 
purchase  into  a  delightful  park,  and  erected  this  elegant 
villa  in  imitation  of  an  Italian  loggia,  with  a  music  room, 
and  all  the  accommodalions  of  hospitality.  Flis  majesty, 
on  conferring  the  dignity  of  baronet  on  Dr.  Jel)b,  gave  the 
name  of  Trent  Place  to  this  villa,  in  grateful  commemo- 
ration of  that  superior  medical  skill  by  which  the  life  of 
his  royal  brother  had  been  preserved.  After  the  death  of 
Sir  Richard,  the  earl  of  Cholmondcley  purchased  the  estate, 
together  with  the  furniture,  and  every  thing  upon  the  pre- 
mises, for  fourteen  thousand  guineas.  It  became  ultimately 
the  property  of  J.  Wigsell,  Esq. 

On  the  chace  is  also  South  Lodge,  the  elegant  villa  of  the 
late  Alderman  Skinner.  Tiiis  was  a  seat  of  the  late  earl  of 
Chatham,  to  whom  it  was  left  by  will,  with  10,000/.  On 
this  bequest,  his  lordship  observed,  that  he  should  spend 
that  sum  in  alterations  and  improvements,  and  then  grow 
tired  of  the  place  in  three  or  four  years :  nor  was  he  mis- 
taken. When  he  parted  with  South  Lodge,  the  succeeding 
proprietor  greatly  neglected  both  the  house  and  grounds; 
but  Mr*  Skinner,  who  purchased  them,  in  the  sequel,  re- 
stored 
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stored  this  deltghtfiil  spot  to  its  former  beauty:  It  is  no«r 
in  the  possession  of  H.  Gundry,  Esq.  The  plantations^ 
which  are  well  wooded,  are  laid  out  with  great  taste,  and 
are  adorned  with  two  fine  pieces  of  water ;  the  views  across 
which,  from  different  parts  of  the  grounds,  into  £pping 
Forest,  are  very  rich  and  extensive. 

In  Enfield  parish  also  are  several  other  handsome  villas; 
particularly,  Forty  Hill,  (so  called  from  a  tenant  named 
Forty,  or  Fortee) ;  this  was  the  property  of  Sir  Ni- 
cholas Raynton,  who  is  said  to  have  purchased  it  at  tlie 
same  time  that  he  bought  the  manor  of  Worcesters.  Here 
is  a  fine  picture  of  Sir  NichoLis,  in  his  praetorian  robes,  by 
Dobson.  The  house  commands  a  fine  view  towards  Wal- 
tham  Abbey  and  the  Forest;  Lincoln  House,  at  Ponder's 
End,  was  originally  the  residence  of  the  earls  of  Lin- 
coln. At  Enfield  also  lived  and  died  the  late  eminent  an« 
antiquary  and  historian,  Richard  Gough,  Esq.  F.  R.  S* 
and  A.  S. 

The  parish  Church  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and 
two  aisles,  separated  by  clustered  columns  and  pointed 
arches.  The  wilidows  arc  of  the  architecture  which  pre- 
vailed during  the  fourteenth,  and  till  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  devices  of  a  rose  and  ring,  which 
occur  over  the  arches  of  the  nave,  seen  also  upon  the  tower 
of  Hadley  church,  with  the  date  1444,  "supposing  it  to 
have  been,  as  is  very  probable,"  says  Mr.  Lysons,  "  a 
punning  cognizance  adopted  by  one  of  the  priors  of 
Walden,  to  which  monastery  both  churches  belonged,  will 
fix  the  building  of  the  present  structure  at  Enfield  to  the 
early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century." 

In  the  windows  are  the  arms  of  Henry  VIII.  Sir  Thomas 
Lovell,  Thomas  earl  pf  Rutland,  and  other  cognizances  of 
eminent  persons.  Among  the  monuments  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Hie  requiescit,  in  spe  beatae  resvrrectionis,  vir  pis  ct  ho« 
norabilis  Dominus  Nicolaus  Raynton  miles  olim  ReipTblica  Loiu 
dinensis  Vice^Comes,  per  24  Annos  Senator,  Prastor,  I?stitiariTS 
nSf   Prxses  Hospitalis  Bartholomeaai^    Pater  Patriae  dignis. 

simtiSy 
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simns,  Anno  Christi  1646,  ^tatis  sra  78  die  19  Argrsti  mortYTiy 
et  15  Septembris  Sepyltrs,  yna  crm  pia  et  charissima  Txofe  Sva 
Domiaa  Rebecca  Raynton,  Anno  Christi  1640  in  ccelum  pm* 

missa. 

Underneath  are  the  figures  of  a  man  and  woman  kneelingy 
vith.six  of  their  children. 

Heare  lyos  the  boddyes  of  Nicholas  Raynton  Esq,  &  Rebecca 
bis  wife  whoedyed  in  the  ycarcs  1641  &  1642  and  had  Issre  three 
tonnes  &  three  davghters  viz  Nicholas  now  liTeing  (Thomas  de-i 
ceased)  Thomas  Rebecca  Ann  and  Elizabeth  also  now  liyeing. 

Against  the  east  wall,  near  to  the  above,  are  the  two  fol- 
lowing, on  brasses: 

Robert  Rampton  of  Chingford  in  the  County  of  Essex  geot. 
deceased  as  he  was  careful  in  his  life  tyme  to  rciiere  the  poore  sot 
at  his  endc  by  his  Testament  he  gaye  xxiil  yerely  for  erer  to  y 
poore  of  divs  pishes  and  prysons  whereof  to  the  poore  of  thii 
pishc  of  Enfeild  he  hath  given  yerely  for  ever  xl  To  be  paid  in  tha 
moneth  of  November  he  departed  this  mortall  lyfe  the  thirde  daye 
of  August  1585. 

Jesper  Nicolcs  of  St  Sepviarcs  Londo  Yeoman  deceased,  by 
his  Testament  gave  to  ye  poore  of  this  Pishe  of  Endfield  501L 
starling,  wth  wch  moic  ye  Pishoners  wth  y®  consent  of  his  £ze« 
cvtors  have  purchased  an  Auvitie  311  P.  aunv,  whereof  their  is 
to  be  bestowed  in  brcdd  on  y^  poore  of  this  Pish  52s.  yearely,  & 
the  residvc  to  bo  bestowed  by  ye  discretion  of  ye  Minister  ft 
Church  wardes  1614 

On  a  flat  stone  near  the  altar,  is  this  epitaph  : 

Hecre  lies  entcrr'd 
One  that  scarce  errd 
A  virgin  modest  free  from  foly, 
A  virgin  knowing,  patient,  holy, 
A  virgin  blest  with  bcavfy  here 
A  virgin  crown'd  with  glory  there 
Holy  virgins  reed,  and  say, 
Wee  shall  hither  all  one  day. 
Live  well,  yee  must 
Bee  tvrn'd  to  dust. 

To 
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To  the  precioTS  memorie  of  Anne  Gcry,  davghter  of  Richard 
Cery,  of  BTshmcad,  in  yc  Covn :  of  Bedford,  Esq^ier.  Who 
dyed  the  31th  of  Aygvst,  Ao  Dni  1643. 

Against  the  wall,  near  the  altar,  is  the  following: 

Cann  man  be  Silent  and  not  praises  finde 

for  her,  that  llvd,  the  praise  of  Womankinde, 

Whose  outward  frame,  was  lent  the  world  to  gesso 

what  shapes  or  Sowlcs  shall  weare  in  Happiness 

whose  Tertew  did  all  so  ovcrswaye 

that  her  whole  life  was  a  Communion  day. 

Mrs.  Martha  Palmere,  daughter  to  Sir  William  Garrard,  knt. 
and  wife  to  James  Palmere,  Esq.    She  died  1617. 

Opposite  Sir  N.  Rayton^s  monument  is  that  of  Joyce, 
lady  Tiptoft,  mother  of  the  learned  earl  of  Worcester.  It 
is  a  very  curious  monument,  with  a  Latin  inscription,  stat- 
ing the  alliances  of  the  defunct,  and  tliat  she  died  in  1446. 
Edmund,  lord  Roos,  who  died  1503.  Hoth  these  are  en- 
graved in  Cough's  **  Sepulcharal  Monuments." 

There  were  several  cliantries  belonging  to  this  church ;  a 
l^ture  was  founded  in  1631,  by  Henry  Loft,  of  Enfield, 
'which  still  continues.  Several  denominations  of  Dissenters 
have  places  of  worisliip  here.  We  particularise  two  belong- 
ing to  the  Methodists,  on  the  Chase  side,  one  of  which  was 
bailt  in  1784;  but  in  consequence  of  schism  among  the 
brethren,  another  has  since  been  erected  so  closely  to  the 
former,  that  only  a  narrow  alley,  about  twelve  or  fourteen 
feet  wide,  separates  them. 

Enfield  Wash,  is  a  stream  which  takes  its  rise  in  Enfield 
Chase,  and  proceeds  to  the  river  Lea.  During  the  summer 
season  it  scarcely  deserves  the  name  of  a  brook  ;  but  after 
floods,  and  in  the  winter,  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  a 
rapid  stream,  and  urges  its  waves  across  the  high  road,  to 
the  iniminent  danger  of  carriages  and  passengers. 

This  place  has  been  famed  for  the  Gipsey  House,  and 
for  the  strange  and  mysterious  business  of  Elizabeth  Can- 
ning;  who  was  said  to  have   been  entrapped,    and  con- 
fined 
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fined  by   Susannah  Wells,    in    the   above   house,    in  the 

year  1753  *. 

There  were  no  less  than  thirty.six  pamphlets,  and  other 

publications,    for  and  against   each  party ;    and   thirteen 

prints,  illustratire  of  the  various  scenes  described  m  the 

several  depositions. 

"  An 

♦  We  have  in  the  First  Volume  of  the  present  work  made  mention  of 
this  extraordinary  transaction ;  but  reserved  ourselves  till  this  more  ap- 
propriate space  for  an   ample  detail,  in  which  it  appears  that  Eliza- 
beth Canning  was  about  eighteen  years  old,  and  having  been  missing 
from  her  service  for  the  space  of  twenty-eight  days,  came  home  to  her 
mother's  in  a  deplorable,  naked,  and  emaciated  condition.    Her  story 
was,  <*  that,  in  her  return  home  on  the  Ist  of  January,  from  visiting  her 
uncle  and  aunt,  who  lived  at  Saltpetre  Bank,  she  was  seized  upon  by  tWQ 
men,  after  nine  at  night,  opposite  Bethlehem  Gate  in  Moorfields.    That 
they  robbed  her  of  10s.  tid.  in  gold,  3s.  in  silver,  her  hat,  gown,  and 
apron,  and  then  violently  dragged  her  into  the  gravel  walk  leading  down 
to  the  said  gate  of  Bethlehem.    That,  about  the  middle  of  this  walk,  one 
of  the  men  threatened  to  do  for  her,  and  gave  her  such  a  blow  on  her 
ngbt  temple  with  his  fist,  as  threw  her  into  a  fit  and  deprived  her  of  her 
senses ;  to  which  she  had  been  subject  upon  any  sudden  fright.    Tha^ 
when  she  came  to  herself,  she  perceived  that  two  men  were  hurrying  her 
along  in  a  large  road  way,  who  continued  still  to  hurry  and  drag  her 
along,  though  she  was  so  well  recovered  out  of  her  fit  as  to  be  able  to 
walk  alone ;  and  that  in  half  an  hour's  time,  afler  the  recovering  of  htr 
tenses,  they  carried  her  into  a  house,  where  she  saw  an  old  gipsey  and 
two  young  women  in  the  kitchen.    That  the  old  gipsey  took  her  by  the 
hand,  and  said  she  would  give  her  fine  cloaths,  if  she  would  go  their  waj 
[that  is,  become  a  prostitute].     But,  upon  Elizabeth's  answering  in  the 
negative,  the  old  gipsey  took  a  knife  out  of  a  drawer,  cut  Canning's 
stays  off  and  took  them  from  her,  and  one  of  the  men  took  off  her  cap. 
That  both  the  men  went  away ;  and  then  the  old  gipsey  forced  her  up  an 
old  pair  of  stairs,  and  locked  her  up  in  a  back  room,  like  a  hayloft,  de- 
claring, that,  if  she  made  any  noise,  she  would  come  up  and  cut  her 
throat.    That  she  found  in  this  loft  a  large  black  jug,  with  a  very  broken 
neck,  full  of  water,  a  parcel  of  hay,  and  as  much  bn'ad  in  pieces,  scat- 
tered about  the  fl(X)r,  as  might  amount  to  a  quartern  loaf.    That  she  con- 
tinued in  this  room  from  tli'.s  time,  before  day-light  on  the  2d  of  January, 
to  about  half  an  hour  after  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Monday  the 
Si^th  of  tiie  same  month,  or  twenty-eight  days  and  upwards,  without  any 
other  sustenance  than  the  said  bread  and  water,  and  a  minced  pye  she  had 

in. 
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An  unprqudiced  reader,  even  at  this  distance  of  time, 
must  bestow  some  atteotioo  upon  the  weight  and  credibi- 
lity of  contradictory  evidence,  before  he  can  decide  upon 
what  is  DOW  generally  allowed  to  be  the  perjury  of  Can- 
ning, and  the  innocence  of  Squires/' 

Enfield  abounds  in  charitable  foundations,  and  adjoining 
the  churchyard  is  a  small  grammar  school. 

South 

in  her  podi:et^  which  she  was  carrying  home  to  her  brother.  That  she 
escaped  from  this  loft  by  breaking  out  of  a  window,  and  was  about  six 
ixHirs  in  getting  back  to  her  friewls,  almost  starved  to  death.  That  she 
iiid  not  9ee  any  body  during  her  whole  confinement,  except  one  of  the 
women,  who  once  peeped  through  a  hok  in  the  door;  and  that  slie  never 
went  to  stool  during  the  whole  time,  but  only  msde  water/'  &c. 

This  story  beiag  propagated  by  her  mother  and  friends,  and  her 
vreiched  appearance  moving  compassion,  several  worthy  and  well-dis- 
posed neighbours,  fired  with  resentment  against  the  actors  in  this  cruel 
scene,  raised  a  contribution  to  find  out  and  to  bring  the  villains  com- 
plained of  tOveyeoipUry  punishment ;  and  by  her  saying  that  she  had 
through  the  chinks  of  the  boards  of  the  loft  seen  the  Hertford  stage  at  a 
distance,  the  driver  of  which  she  knew,  they  found  out  that  she  had  been 
confined  oo  the  Hertford  road ;  and,  as  soon  as  in  a  condition  to  move, 
they  took  her  in  a  chaise  to  fix  upon  the  house.    She  Hghted  at  the  liouse 
of  one  Wdls;  and  there  they  found  an  old  gipsey,  whom  she  charged, 
and  also  one  Virtue  Hall.    Upon  th'ts  the  wliole  family  were  put  into  a 
cartj  though  Canning  charged  no  more  than  these  two,  and  carried  them 
before  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  coimty  of  Middles(tx,  who,  without 
taking  any  infonnation  in  writing,  did,  after  e^aniiuation  of  the  paities, 
commit  the.gipsey  for  taking  away  Canning's  stays,  and  Mrs.  Wdls  Ibr 
fceqping  a  discwderiy  house.    The  affair  came  to  the  Old  Bailey,  where 
JMary  Squires,  the  gipsey,  was  found  guilty  death ;  and  Mrs.  Weils  was 
fivdcfied  to  be  branded,  and  kept  prisoner  in  Newgate  &x  six  months ; 
Vpoo  the  evidence  of  Virtue  Hall,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  woman  of 
Mtry  iodififivent  chaiacter. 

But  Sir  Crispe  Gascoigne,  then  lord  mayor,  and  justice  Gundry,  the 
jH^lge  upon  the  trial,  dissatisfied  with  the  verdict,  thought  it  their  duty  to 
qMfnirr  into  the  fact  of  Squires's  being  at  Abbotsbury  from  the  1st  to  the 
Mi'Of  January,  as  she  had  pleaded  in  her  own  defence ;  and  doubting  of 
-die 'Whole  story  as  related  by  Canning,  obtained  divers  letters  and  certifi- 
cates from  the  under  sheriff  of  Dorsetshire,  and  from  the  churchwardens, 
utciseersy  and  several  prindpal  inhabitants  of  Abbotsbury,  to  prove  that 
Mary  Quires  was  at  Abbotsbury  at  the  time  abovemcvdoned^  and  fur- 
.    Vol.  VI.    No.  138.  3  F  ther. 
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South  Mims,  is  a  small  village,  lying  north-west  from 
Enfield,  and  is  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  North  Minifl^ 
about  two  miles  distant  in  Hertfordshire.  The  manor  an*- 
tiently  belonged  to  Geffrey  de  Magnavilla,  who  founded  the 
monastery  of  Walden ;  he  gave  it,  with  all  its  appurten«- 
ances,  to  that  monastery,  to  which  it  belonged  till  the 
Dissolution.     It  was  afterwards  held  by  the  family  of  Leuk- 

norOy 

ther,  they  produced  two  men  of  character  to  prove  the  identity  of  her 
person.  Virtue  Hall  did  also  recant  her  evidence,  and  said,  that  she  had 
been  threatened  and  frightened  into  what  she  had  sworn  before  ji»tice 
Fielding,  and  at  the  trial  of  Wells  and  Squtres>  to  safre  herself  from  b^ 
ing  prosecuted,  as  an  accessary  to  the  felony. 

These  proofs  in  favour  of  the  gipsey  staggered' the  cause  of  Caoning; 
and  had  their  due  influence  at  the  report  made  of  the  convicts  under  sen- 
tence of  death ;  when  Mary  Squires  was  respited,  and  afterwards  she  re- 
ceived a  free  pardon,  on  the  report  made  to  his  majesty  by  the  attorn^ 
general,  (Sir  Dudley  Ryder)  and  solicitor  general,  (William  Murray,  Esqw 
afterwards  earl  of  Mansfield)  that  the  weight  of  evidence  was  in  the  con- 
vict's favour. 

Sir  Crispe  Gascoigne  preferred  a  bill  of  indictment  against  Elizabeth 
Canning  for  perjury ;  and  the  corporation  of  London  were  so  truly  sen^ 
sible  of  the  rectitude  of  their  chief  magistrate's  conduct  in  this  affair,  that 
the  court  of  common  council,  at  the  expiration  of  his  mayoralty,  in 
their  thanks  presented  to  him,  have  this  expression :  "  That  the  thanks  of 
this  court  be  given  to  the  right  honourable  Sir  Crispe  Gascoigne,  knt.  late 
lord  mayor,  for  his  steady  perseverance  in  the  cause  of  justice,  his  ge- 
nerous protection  of  the  distressed,  and  his  remarkable  humanity.*' 
Canning's  friends  indicted  the  witnesses  from  Abbotsbury,  in  favour 
of  Squires.  The  Abbotsbury  people  appeared ;  and  no  evidence  coming 
against  them,  they  were  acciuitted.  Canning  was  admitted  to  bmi^ 
and  suffered  an  outlawry  almost  to  take  place  against  her  before  she 
would  appear  to  take  her  trial.  Her  trial  continued  by  adjournment  Arc 
days,  viz.  the  1st,  3d,  4th,  (ith,  and  7th  of  May ;  and  she  was  convicted 
of  perjury,  and  committed  to  Newgate. 

There  were  great  mobs  and  riots  during  the  time  of  this  long  trial, 
about  the  sessions  house ;  and  Sir  Crispe  Gascoigne  was  greatly  insulted 
and  abused  by  the  opprobrious  title  of  "  Kmg  of  the  Gypsies,"  insomuch 
that  the  court  of  aldermen  thought  it  inaimbent  upon  tliem  to  offer  are- 
ward  for  discovering  any  of  the  rioters. 

But  when  Canning  was  brought  up  to  the  Old  Bailey  to  receive  seor 
tence,  her  council  moved  for  a  new  trial,  upon  the  affidavit  of  two  jury- 
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flore,  then  by  those  of  Daubeny,  Scrope,  and,  in  1515, 
by  lord  Windsor,  who  held  it  under  the  crown  as  of  the 
castle  of  Hertford.  The  manor  ultimately  came  into  the 
family  of  the  earls  of  Salisbury,  in  which  it  still  remains. 

The  other  manors  in  this  parish  are  Oldfold,  at  an 
early  period  the  property  of  the  family  of  Frovvyk,  It 
now  belongs  to  Thomas  Alien,  Esq.  Williotts,  an- 
tiently  belonging  to  the  Leuknors;  now  the  property  of 
the  Brewers'  Company,  in  trust,  in  pursuance  of  the  will 
of  Mr.  James  Hickson,  who  left  it  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
dewing  and  keeping  in  repair  certain  almshouses,  founded 
by  him  at  South  Mims.  Derhams,  or  Durham,  formerly 
the  property  of  the  Frowyk  family;  now  of  John  Trot- 
ter, Esq.  by  purchase.  New  Mims,  part  of  the  allotment 
of  Enfield  Chace,  is  reserved  to  the  crown,  as  parcel  of 
the  duchy  of  Lancaster.  Brockmans,  the  seat  of  Peter 
Gaussen,  E&q.  described  in  old  records  as  being  partly  in 
this  parish  and  North  Mims,  antiently  belonged  to  the 
Adrians  and  Frowyks. 

Wroth  AM  Park,  the  magnificent  seat  of  George  Byng, 
Esq.  was  built  by  his  great  uncle,  the  unfortunate  admiral 
John  Byng.  The  views  from  the  house  and  park  are  very 
fine.  The  estate  probably  took  its  name  from  the  town 
of  Wrotham,  in  Kent,  where  tha  family  had  been  settled 
upward  of  two  hundred  years,  before  John  Byng,  Esq. 
father  of  George  first  viscount  Torrington,  disposed  of  the 
family  estate  in  that  place. 

men,  who  swore^  tliat  what  they  had  done  was  contrar}'  to  their  con- 
sciences ;  for  though  they  believed  her  guilty  of  perjury',  they  did  not 
believe  her  guilty  of  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury-.  TJie  arguing  of  which 
pokitj  ia  arrest  of  judgment,  was  put  off  till  next  scssioas ;  and  Canning 
remained  in  Newgate  till  the  30lli  of  May  following,  when,  by  five 
judges  upon  the  bench,  it  Was  adjudged  that  the  verdict  was  a  good  one, 
and  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  evidence.  And  then  the  court  passed  judg- 
ment. That  Elizabctli  Canning  shousd  suffer  one  montli*s  imprisonment, 
and  after  that  be  transported  for  seven  years.  However,  some  of  her 
friends  stuck  close  by  her;  provided  for  her  gentcely  in  Newgate,  fitted 
her  out  with  every  convenience  for  her  voyage,  &:c.  and  obtained  per^ 
imssioa  for  tier  to  transport  herself. 

3  F  2  The 
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The  parish  Church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Giles,  and 
sists  of  a  chancel  y  nave,  and  north  aisle  separated  by 
tagonal  pillars  and  pointed  arches ;  the  tower  at  the 
end,  on  the.  east  and  north  sides,  as  well  as  the  west  eod  of 
the  north  aisle,  are  overgrown  with  ivy ;  the  nave,  chancel 
and  tower  are  mostly  constructed  with  flints. 

Among  the  memorials  for  the  dead  is  the  f(dIowing,  en* 
graved  in  a  brass  plate  on  the  floor: 

Henry  Frowyk  gist  icy 
Dieu  d  s'ahne  eit  mercy 

On  the  south  wall,  in  a  small  niche,  is  a  deatVs  head^ 
with  this  mutilated  inscription : 

«  ■  oulde,  looke  on,  why  tarn  awaye  thyne  eye 

This  is  no  stranger's  face,  the  phesnamey  is  thyne*" 

There  are  several  other  curious  monuments,  and  some 
portraits  in  stained  glass,  in  the  north  aisle,  which  was 
built  in  1526. 

A  tomb  in  the  churchyard  to  the  memory  of  Benjamin 
Warwick,  gent,  who  died  in  173 J,  has  this  remarkable 
inscription : 

^^  This  stone  is  erected  by  his  disconsolate  widow,  as  well  to 
perpetuate  the  tender  regard  she  bore  to  him,  as  for  a  caution  to 
others  to  avoid  the  like  unfortunate  event  by  which  his  death  wai 
occasioned,  which  was  by  being  accidentally  shot  near  Redbarne^ 
in  the  coanty  of  Herts,  when  on  a  shooting  party,  by  one  of  the 
party,  who  could  owe  the  deceased  no  ilUwill,  because  her  bus* 
band  and  he  were  total  strangers." 

Within  the  chantry,  founded  by  Thomas  Frowyk,  and 
Elizabeth  his  wife,  about  the  year  1448. 

A  Qaaker^s  meeting  was  built  here,  but  it  is  now  de« 
scrted;  a  meeting  house  belonging  to  the  Independents 
has  been  lately  erected ;  and  there  is  a  place  of  worship  for 
the  Methodists,  near  Barnet. 

We  return  from  South  Mlms,  through  Elstree,  and  ar- 
rive at  Brockley  Hill. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  this  place  was  the  Sul^ 

Ionia c is  of  the  Romans.     Marks  of  the  antient  town  re- 

2  mained 
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mained  in  Caroden^s  time ;  and  though  Burton  ventured  to 
differ  from  his  great  guide,  in  placing  this  station  at 
Elstre,  he  produced  no  data  for  his  supposition,  nor  has 
Eistre  exhibited  any  evidence  of  remote  antiquity,  except  the 
mere  name.  On  the  contrary,  coins,  Roman  bricks,  and 
other  undeniable  proofs  of  its  antiquity,  have  been  dis- 
covered  upon  Brockley  Hill,  and  in  the  space  of  seven 
or  eight  surrounding  acres;  fully  justifying  the  proverbial 
•aying  used  in  this  neighbourhood: 

No  heart  caa  think^  nor  tongue  can  tell 
What  lies  'tween  Brockley  Hill  and  Penaywell; 

meaning  the  coins  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  On  the 
foundation  where  the  elegant  mansion  of  William  God- 
frey, Esq.  is  erected,  were  found  many  scarce  relics  of 
Roman  grandeur;  and  in  the  wood  facing  the  house  have 
been  discovered  arched  vaults  of  Roman  brick,  gold  rings, 
coins,  &c.  and  the  whole  surface  of  the  hill  abounds  with 
foundations  of  houses.  Pennywell  consists  of  a  number 
of  closes  across  the  valley,  where  foundations  are  also  dis- 
cernible. From  the  summer  house  of  Mr.  Godfrey,  the 
views  are  extensive.  In  a  handsome  drawing  room  are 
some  large  pictures  fastened  in  the  pannels,  and  said  to 
have  been  part  of  king  Charles's  collection ;  particularly 
a  whole  length  of  James  I. ;  a  portrait,  said  to  be  that  of 
the  Spanish  ambassador,  Gondamar;  two  boys,  by  Mu- 
rillo.  There  is  likewise  a  group  of  portraits  of  the  family 
of  William  Sharpe,  Esq.  who  was  the  proprietor  of  this 
house;  and  among  them  is  that  of  the  late  rev.  Dr.  Gre- 
gory Sharpe,  formerly  master  of  the  Temple,  and  an  emi- 
nent scholar. 

An  obelisk  on  the  hill  has  Latin  inscriptions;  of  which 
the  following  are  translations: 

On  the  south. 

This  obelisk,  marks  the  midway  between  London,  formerly 
Trinovantum ;  and  Verulamium^  the  chief  abode  of  the  Cassii  3 
BOW  the  city  of  St.  Alhan. 

On 
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On  the  north. 

North  of  this  spot,  near  the  town  of  CasswaMani  is  situated 
the  wood,  known  formerly  by  the  name  of  Burgua. 

On  the  east. 

Near  this  place  stood  formerly,  strongly  fortified  by  art  and 
nature,  a  town  and  entrenchment  belonging  to  the  Sucllani;  who 
defeated  the  Romans  under  the  conduct  of  their  general  Cassi- 
▼ellan.  He  possessed  among  the  Britons,  a  rank  of  quality 
similar  to  that  of  emperor;  the  supreme  power,  in  war,  and  in 
the  ciTil  goTernment,  being  entrusted  to  him.  Cassar  hath  re- 
corded it  CTcr  memorable,  and  in  his  commentaries,  transmitted 
his  name  to  the  latest  posterity. 

Brocklcy,  at  which  place  the  oast  side  of  this  column  points 
out  the  residence  of  its  founder,  does  not  at  this  day  differ  much 
from  the  ancient  name  of  Burgiia. 

On  the  west. 

This  west  front,  faces  the  ancient  residence  of  the  Casaii ; 
now  Cashiobnry. 

Edgwarr,  is  a  town  eight  miles  from  London,  on  the 
Watling  Street,  to  St.  Alban^s,  Aylesbury,  Harrow,  &c. 
It  proper  name  is  Eggcswere.  It  had  formerly  a  market 
on  Thursday,  which  is  discontinued. 

Tl>ere  is  no  mention  of  tliis  manor  till  1171.  It  after- 
wards belonged  to  Ela,  countess  of  Salisbury,  daughter 
and  heir  of  William  DU'^urcux,  and  wife  of  William 
Longespee.  In  1295  Henry  de  Lacy,  earl  of  Lincoln, 
possessed  the  manor  in  right  of  his  wife  Margaret,  coun* 
tess  of  Salisbury.  Alice,  daughter  and  heir  of  the  last 
earl  of  Lincoln,  of  the  Lacy  family,  married  Thomas  earl 
of  Lancaster,  who  was  beheaded  in  1 322.  She  again  mar- 
ried  Eubulo  Le  Strange,  and  died  in  1349.  Edgware  then 
descended  to  Roger  Le  Strange,  lord  of  Knocking,  in 
1427,  whose  grandson  alienated  it  to  William  Darrell. 
The  last  possessor  sold  it,  in  1443,  to  Thomas  Chichcle, 
and  others,  as  trustees,  for  All  Souls  College,  Oxford, 
lately  founded  by  archbishop  Clilcliele,  and  it  is  still  the 
property  of  that  college. 

«  It 
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"  It  was  usual,"  says  Sir  William  Blackstone,  "  for  the 
lord  of  this  manor  to  provide  a  minstrel  or  piper  for  the 
diversion  of  the  tenants,  while  they  were  \tf  his  service." 
Among  the  entries  of  the  court  are  the  following:  '*  At  a 
court  held,  a7ino  1551,  two  men  were  fined  for  playing 
at  cards  and  draughts.  Next  year  the  inhabitants  were 
presented  for  not  having  a  tumbrel  and  cucking  stool.  In 
I55S  a  man  was  fined  for  selling  ale  at  the  exorbitant  price 
of  a  pint  and  a  half  for  a  penny."  There  were  butts  here; 
for  it  appears  that  in  1555,  **  it  was  presented,  that  the 
Butts  at  Edgeware  were  very  ruinous,  and  that  the  inha- 
bitants ought  to  repair  them ;  which  was  ordered  to  be  ac- 
complished before  the  ensuing  Whitsuntide." 

The  manor  of  Edgware  Boys  belonged  formerly  to  the 
priory  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  and,  probably  by  ex- 
change, afterwards  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Windsor.  In 
1649  it  was  possessed  by  the  widow  of  lord  keeper  Coventry, 
and  continued  in  that  family  till  the  last  earl,  in  1762,  sold 
it  to  William,  son  of  lord  chief  justice  Lee,  whose  son, 
William  Lee  Antonie,  Esq.  is  the  present  possessor. 

The  Church,  or  chapel,  is  dedicated  to  St.  John  of  Je- 
rusalem, and  was  rebuilt  of  brick  in  1764.  It  consists  of  a 
chancel  and  nave ;  and  at  the  west  end  there  is  a  low  em- 
battled tower,  which  is  antient,  and  constructed  of  flints 
and  stones.  The  interior  is  neat,  and  contains  several 
monuments. 

Among  the  curates  are  to  be  noticed  Mr.  Francis 
Coventry,  author  of  "  Pompey  the  Little ;"  and  the  pre- 
sent curate,  Mr.  Thomas  Martyn,  professor  of  botany 
in  Cambridge. 

Whitchurch,  or  Little  Stanmobe,  near  Edgwa/e, 
is  celebrated  for  the  magnificent  seat  built  here  by  James 
first  duke  of  Chandos.  The  church,  which  is  an  elegant 
little  structure,  contains  all  that  now  remains  of  the  mag- 
nificence of  Canons.  The  body  of  it  was  built  by  the 
duke,  who  would  have  erected  a  new  tower  also ;  but  the 
parishioners  having  sold  tluir  bells,  in  expectation  that  thi;; 
magnificent  nobleman  would  provide  a  new  set,  his  grave 

took 
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took  such. ofTeuce  at  this  circumstance,  that  he  would  pro* 
ceed  no  farther  in  his  design  than  decorating  the  inside. 
The  organ ^  is. placed  at  the  east  end  of  the  church,  in  a 
lecess  behind  tiie  altar,  and  not  much  elevated  above  it:  it 
is  viewed  through  an  arch,  supported  by  Corinthian  co« 
lumns,  and  forming  an  opening  over  the  communion  table, 
which  produces  a  fine  effect.  The  ceiling  and  walls  were 
painted,  by  Lagucrre,  with  various  subjects  from  the  Old 
and  New  Testament;  the  Nativity,  and  a  Dead  Christ,  on 
each  side  of  the  altar,  are  by  Bclluchi ;  and,  at  the  west 
end  of  the  chapel,  is  a  gallery,  which  was  erected  for  the 
use  of  the  duke  and  his  family.  There  is  likewise  an  ele- 
gant chamber,  containing  monuments  of  the  Brydges  fa* 
niily.  Passing  through  an  antichamber,  which  communi- 
cates immediately  with  the  church,  it  is  approached  by  a 
flight  of  steps,  and  immediately  in  view,  at  the  entrance^ 
appears  the  costly  monument  of  ^^  The  Grand  Duke*'  and 
bis  first  two  wives:. 

Canons,  the  handsome  villa  of  Mr.  O'Kelly,  is  fur- 
nished with  great  taste,  and  contains  some  good  pictures; 
among  which  is  an  excellent  one,  by  Stubbs,  of  the  cele- 
brated horse  Masque,  at  the  age  of  twenty.  Some  beau- 
tiful  paddocks,  contiguous  to  the  house,  are  appropriated  to 
the  use  of  brood  mares  and  their  colts,  as  well  as  for  the 
retreat  of  some  famous  race  horses,  after  tlieir  very  gainful 
career.      Here  expired   the    famous    horses  Eclipse,    and 

Duncannon  *• 

Among 

•  On  the  site  of  this  villa  rose  and  vanished  in  the  present  century, 
the  magnificent  palace  of  the  same  name,  erected  by  the  first  duke  of 
Chandos,  whose  princely  spirit  was  such,  that  the  people  in  this  neigh* 
bourhood  still  expressively  stile  him,  "  The  Grand  Duke/'  The  short 
time  that  intervened  between  the  erection  and  demolition  of  this  struc* 
ture,  affords  such  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  instability  of  human 
grandeur,  that  the  history  of  it  merits  particular  attention.  The  duke, 
having  accumulated  a  vast  fortune,  as  paymaster  to  the  army,  in  queen 
Anne*s  reign,  formed  a  plan  of  living  in  a  state  of  regal  splendour,  and,' 
accordingly,  erected  this  magnificent  structure,  which,  with  its  decora* 
tlofis  aud  furniture,  cost  250,0001.    The  pillars  of  the  great  hall  were  of 

marble; 
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Anoog  the  rectors  of  Wbitcfaurch,  is  to  be  noticed  Johv 
Theophilus  Desaguliers,  the  son  of  a  Frcoch  Protestant 
divine.  Hie  receiired  bis  education  at  Christchurch,  Ox- 
ford, aod  becanoe  a  vfiry  /eminent  /experioiental  pfaiiosopher; 
Jb^ng  tb«  first  who  read  public  lectures  on  thai:  science  ia 
LoodoQ,  and  contijaued  them  with  great  success  for  several 

years. 

raajujble ;  a$  wfa»  th£  rI^s  of  the  priocipal  staircase,  each  step  consisting 
of  one  piece,  twenty-two  feet  long :  the  Iqcks  and  hinges  of  the  doors 
were  of  silver  or  gold;  and  a)l  the  decorations  and  furniture  were  in  a  stile 
of  correspondent  grandeur.  The  establishment  of  the  household  was  not 
inferior  to  the  splendor  of  the  habitation,  and  extended  even  to  the  cere- 
monies of  religion.  "  The  chapel,"  says  the  author  of  a  Journey  through 
England,  "  hath  a  choir  of  vocal  and  Instrumental  music,  as  in  the  royal 
chapel;  and,  when  his  grace  goes  to  church,  iie  is  attended  by  his  Swiss 
guards,  ranged  as  the  yeomen  of  the  guards :  his  music  also  play  when  he 
is  at  table;  he  is  served  by  gentlemen  in  the  best  order:  and  I  must  say, 
that  few  German  sovereign  princes  live  with  that  magnificence,  grandeur, 
and  good  order."  Wh^t  was  mea,nt  by  Swiss  guards,  is  explained  by 
another  passage  in  the  same  work :  "  At  the  end  of  his  chief  avenues, 
the  duke  hath  neat  lodgings  for  eight  old  Serjeants  of  the  army,  whom  he 
took  out  of  Chelsea  College,  who  guard  the  whole,  and  go  their  rounds 
at  night,  and  call  the  hours,  as  the  watchmen  do  at  London,  to  prevent 
disorders;  and  they  wait  upon  the  duke  to  chapel  on  Sundays."  The 
duke,  indeed^  had  divine  service  performed  with  all  the  aids  that  could 
be  derived  from  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  7  o  this  end,  he  retained 
some  of  the  roost  celebrated  performers  of  both  kinds,  and  engaged  the 
greatest  n^asters  to  compose  anthems,  and  services,  with  instrumental  ac- 
companiments, after  the  manner  of  those  performed  in  the  churches  of 
Italy.  Near  twenty  of  Handel's  anthems  were  composed  for  this  chapel ; 
and  the  morning  and  evening  services  were  principally  composed  by 
Handel  and  Dr.  Pepusch.  It  has  been  questioned,  however,  whether 
true  taste  was  predominant  in  this  profusion  of  expence.  Pope,  in  his 
Description  of  'nmon's  Villa,  has  severely  satirized  the  whole :  we  even 
find  the  prophet  ai^d  the  bard  united,  and  the  fate  of  all  the  ma^nifi- 
cence  forbid : 

AQot{ier;ige. shall  see  the  golden  ear 

Imbfowo, the  slope,  gixid  nod  on  the  parterre ; 

Peep  ibacvest,^ury  ail  :his  pride  iiad  plann'd, 

And  Jaughif^g  (Ceres  je'a$sume  the  l^d. 

Mor^lEssaxs,  Epist.IV. 

V(^.'VI.    No.  a39.  3  G  Mason 
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years.  He  afterwards  published  the  Coarse,  in  two  to- 
lumes  quarto,  and  was  author  of  many  other  philosophical 
works.  He  was  also  LL.  D.  and  appointed  to  this  benefice 
by  the  duke  of  Cbandos,  in  1714.  Dr.  Desaguliers  com* 
xnunicated  several  interesting  papers  to  the  Royal  Society, 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  frequently  exhibited  new 

experiments. 

Mason  has  followed  the  bard  of  Twickenham  in  his  poetical  censure: 

With  bolder  rage 
Pope  next  advances ;  his  indignant  arm 
Waves  the  poetic  brand  o'er  Timon's  shades. 
And  lights  them  to  destruction ;  the  fierce  blaze 
Sweeps  through  each  kindred  \asta ;  groves  to  groves 
Nod  their  eternal  farewel,  and  expire. 

English  Garden,  B.  1. 

The  reader  will  perceive,  that  Mason  alludes  to  the  following  coaplet 
in  Pope's  Description: 

Grove  nods  to  grove,  each  alley  has  a  brother. 
And  half  the  platform  just  reflects  the  other. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  Pope,  by  his  satire  on  the  profuse  and  otten* 
tatious,  but  kind  and  benefic,  Chandos,  has  subjected  himself  to  the  ini* 
putation  of  ingratitude;  it  having  been  said,  that  he  was  under  great  per- 
sonal obligations  to  this  munificent  nobleman.  ''  From  the  reproach 
which  the  attack  upon  a  character  so  amiable  brought  upon  him,"  says 
Dr.  Johnson,  "  Pope  tried  all  means  of  escaping.  He  attempted  an  apo- 
logy by  which  no  man  was  satisfied ;  and  he  was  at  last  reduoed  to  shelter 
his  temerity  behind  dissimulation,  and  to  endeavour  to  make  that  disbe- 
licved  which  he  never  had  confidence  openly  to  deny.  He  wrote  an  ex- 
culpatory letter  to  the  duke,  which  was  answered  with  great  magnani- 
mity, as  by  a  man  who  accepted  his  excuse  without  believing  his  pro- 
fessions." 

The  house  was  built  in  1712;  and,  notwithstanding  three  successive 
shocks,  which  his  fortune  received,  by  his  concerns  in  the  African  com- 
pany, and  in  the  Mississippi  and  South  Sea  speculations,  in  the  years 
1718,  1719,  and  1720,  the  duke  continued  to  live  in  splendour  at  Canons 
till  his  death  in  1744.  The  estate  was  unquestionably  incumbered;  on 
which  account  the  earl  of  Aylesbury,  father-in-law  to  Henry  the  second 
duke,  and  one  of  the  trustees  in  whom  it  was  vested,  determined  to 
part  with  a  princely  palace,  which  required  an  establishment  too  ex- 
pensive for  the  duke's  income.  As  no  purchaser  could  be  found  for  the 
house,  that  intended  to  reside  in  it,  the  materials  of  the  building  were 

sold 
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experimentSi  having  a  salary  allowed  him  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  doctor  died  at  his  lodgings,  at  the  Bedford 
cofiee  house,  Covent  Garden,  and  was  buried  on  the  26th 
of  March,  at  the  Savoy. 

The  eminent  statesman  Sir  Thomas  Lake,  was  an  inha- 
bitant of  this  parish.     Lloyd  speaks  of  him  in  the  following 

terms: 

told  by  auction,  in  1747,  in  separate  lots,  and  produced,  afler  deducting 
the  expences  of  sale,  eleven  thousand  pounds.  The  marble  stair-case,  in 
particular,  was  purchased  by  the  late  earl  of  Chesterfield,  for  his  house  in 
May  Fair;  the  fine  columns  were  bought  for  the  portico  of  Wansted 
House.  The  magnificent  chapel  was  pulled  to  pieces,  and  the  painted 
window  purchased  by  the  parish  of  Great  Malvern,  in  Worcestershire ; 
the  great  iron  gate  is  before  Hampstead  church ;  and  the  equestrian  sta- 
tue of  George  I.  one  of  the  numerous  sculptures  that  adorned  the 
grounds,  is  now  the  ornament  of  Leicester  Square.  One  of  the  principal 
lots  was  purchased  by  William  Hallet,  Esq.  then  a  cabinet-maker  in 
Long  Acre,  who,  having  likewise  purchased  the  estate  at  Canons,  erected 
on  the  spot  the  present  villa,  with  the  materials  that  composed  his  lot. 

The  two  porters  lodges  were  suffered  to  remain ;  and  it  has  been  ob- 
served, in  some  accounts  of  Canons,  that  they  were  built  upon  so  large  a 
scale  as  to  have  been  each  the  residence  of  two  baronets.  They  are  each 
two  stories  high,  with  six  rooms  on  a  fioor ;  and  they  were  the  residence 
of  Sir  Charles  Whitworth,  and  Sir  David  Dndsey .  But  it  must  be  ob- 
servedf  that  Mr.  Hallet  raised  them  a  story  higher,  that  he  might  6t 
them  up  for  gentlemen. 

William  Hallet,  Esq.  grandson  to  the  purchaser  of  this  estate,  sold  the 
estate  to  Mr.  Dennis  O'Kelly,  a  successful  adventurer  on  the  turf,  who 
left  it,  at  his  death,  to  his  nephew.  Mr.  Walpole  mentions  the  sale  of 
this  place  to  a  cabinet  maker  ''  as  a  mockery  of  sublunary  grandeur."  He 
might  now  extend  his  reflections,  by  observing,  that  Mr.  Hallet  aAer^ 
wards  purchased  the  Dunch  estate  and  mansion  at  Wittenham,  in  Berks, 
which  bad  been  more  than  two  bundled  years  in  that  antient  family.  He 
likewise  bought  the  seat  and  estate  at  Farringdon,  in  Berks,  of  Henry 
James  Pye,  Esq.  late  member  in  parliament  for  that  county,  and  now 
poetlaureat,  whose  family  was  in  possession  of  it  more  than  two  centuries. 
Thus  antient  families  become  extinct,  or  fall  to  decay ;  and  trade  and  the 
vicissitudes  of  life  have  thrown  into  the  hands  of  one  man  a  property 
that  once  supported  two  families,  with  great  influence  and  respectability 
in  their  ccfunty. 

When  the  plan  of  living  at  Canons  was  originally  concerted,  the  ut- 
abilities  of  human  prudence  were  exerted  to  guard  against  unpip- 
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term^:  **  Sir  Thomas  Lake  was  bred  a  scholar  mider 
ravia,  in  Hampshire;  a  statestnan  under  Sir  Francis  Wd- 
singham,  at  court,  where  such  was  his  dexterity  and  dis- 
patch, that  he  would  indite,  write,  atid  discourse  at  the 
same  time,  more  exactly  thsin  most  men  could  sererally 
perform  them,  being  then  called  the  •*  SwiftsUre ;"  sdch 
his  solidity  and  celerity  in  all  affairs !  From  the  secretary's 
amanuensis,  he  was  promoted  the  queen^s  clerk  of  the 
sigrtet,  to  whom  he  read  Fr^ttch  and  Latin  to  her  dyirig 
day ;  for  he  was  reading  to  her,  when  the  countess  of  War- 
wick told  him  that  the  queen  was  departed.  In  which 
tongues  she  often  said  he  surpassed  her  secretary.  Such 
his  sufficiency  (especially  in  keeping  secrets)  that  king 
James  employed  hiin  in  some  French  affairs  at  his  first  ar- 
rival, without  Cecilj  and  afterwards  as  secretary  of  slate 
above  him. 

^^  For  king  James  (that  loved  whatever  was  facile  and 
fluent)  being  taken  among  other  his  abilities  with  his  Latin 
pen,  said,  that  he  was  a  ffiinister  of  state  Jit  to  sette  the 
greatest  prince  in  Europe ;  and  thdt  the  sectetarles  placa 
needed  him  more  than  he  it.** 

In  his  **  Observations  on  the  Fall  of  Sir  Thomas  Lake,** 
Lloyd  proceeds:  ^'  A  great  estate  this  gentleman  had  ho- 
nestly got,  and  a  greater  esteem — until  that  Malice  and 
Revenge,  two  violent  passions,  overruling  the  weaker  sex, 
concerning  his  wife  and  daughter,  involved  hitfl  in  their 
quarrel,  the  chief  and  only  cause  of  his  ruin."     It  seemi 

Tident  profusion.  One  of  the  ablest  accomptants  in  England,  Mr. Watts, 
the  master  of  an  academy  in  Little  Tower  Street,  was  employed  by  the 
duke  to  draw  a  plan,  which  ascertained  the  total  of  a  year*s,  a  month's, 
a  week's,  and  even  a  day's  expenditure.  The  scheme  was  engraved  on  a 
very  large  copper-plate ;  and  those  who  have  seen  it,  have  pronounce 
it  a  very  extraordinary  effort  of  aconomical  wisdom.  To  this  we  may 
add,  that  the  duke,  though  magnificent,  was  not  wasteful.  All  the  fruit 
in  the  garden,  not  wanted  for  his  table,  was  sold  on  his  own  account : 
♦*  It  is  as  much  my  property,'*  he  would  say,  **  as  the  com  and  hay,  and 
other  produce  of  my  fields."  In  his  occasional  bounties  to  his  laboureiS, 
the  duke  would  never  exceed  sixpence  each :  "  This,"  he  would  observe," 
may  do  you  good ;  more  may  make  you  idle  and  drunL* 

that 
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that  hdy  Lake  had  conceived  an  inveterate  hatred  against 
the  youthful  countess  of   Exeter,    mother-in-law  of   lord 
RcMs,  who  had  married  lady  Lakers  daughter,  merely  be* 
c«tise  the  preferment  of  the  countess  had   made  her  the 
subject  of  envy  in  the  latter;  to  increase  the  disgust,  lord 
llo5S|  OTI  finding  himself  disappointed  of  an  increased  aU 
lowance  to  his  lady's  jointure,  had  retired  to  Italy,  turned 
a  professed  Roman  Catholic,  and  given  up  all  correspond- 
ence with  his  wife  or  her  family  ;  the  consequence  was,  that 
Ituiy  Lake  and  her  daup;htcr  accused  the  countess  of  former 
incontinence  with  lord  Ross,  and  that  upon  his  wife's  dis- 
covery, he  had  fled ;  the  countess  having  in  addition  to  the 
former  crime,  formed   contrivances  to  poison   the  mother 
and  her  daughter.     Such  an  accusation  from  such  persons 
excited  the  greatest  confusion  at  court,  and  James  I.  very 
much  to  his  honour,  determined  to  investigate  the  mystery 
personally,  and  discovered  the  most  villanous  forgeries  and 
conspiracy  in  lady  Lake  and  her  daughter.     The  king  then 
tent  for  Sir  Thomas,  who  he  much  valued,  and  told  him 
the  danger  of  his  interference  in  the  quarrel,  advising  him 
to  let  the  business  take   its  course  in  the  Star  Chamber. 
Sir  Thomas,  after  thanking  his  majesty  for  his  goodness, 
bumbly  assured  the  king  **  that  he  could  not  refuse  to  be  a 
husband  and  a  father  i^"*  an  J  put  his  name  with  tlieirs  in  a 
cross  bill.     The  consequence  was  that  sentence  was  pass- 
ed, by  which  Sir  Thomas  and   his  lady  were  fined  10,000/. 
to  the  kiitg,  5000/  to  the  countess,  and  other  Icss^^r  fines. 
"  The  king,  I   remember,"  says  the  author,  "  Compared 
their  crimes  to  the  first  plot  of  tho  first  sin  in  Paradise,  the 
lady  Lake  to  the  serpent,  her  daughter  unto  Kve,  and  Sir 
Thomas  to  poor  Adam,  whom  he  thought  in  his  consci- 
ence, that  his  love   to  his  wife  hud  beguiled  him.     I  am 
8are»   he  paid   for  all,   which,    as  he  told    me,    cost    him 
S0,000/.  and  the  loss  of  his  majesty's  favour,  and  oftices 
of  gain  and  honour,  but  truly  with  much  pity  and  com* 
passion  of  the  court." 

Great  Stanmore,  is  a  village  ten  miles  from  London, 

in  the  road  to  Watford.    I'he  scat  of  James  Forbes^  Esq. 

*  in 
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in  this  parish,  was  built  by  the  first  duke  of  Chandos,  for 
the  residence  of  his  duchess,  in  case  she  had  survived  him, 
Mr.  Forbes  enlarged  it,  and  has  greatly  improved  the  gar- 
dens, in  which  he  has  erected  a  small  octagon  temple,  con* 
taining  groups  of  figures,  in  Oriental  sculpture,  presented 
to  him  by  the  Brahmins  of  Hindostan,  as  a  grateful  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  benevolent  attention  to  their  happi- 
ness, during  a  long  residence  among  them.  They  are  an- 
tient,  and  the  only  specimens  of  the  Hindon  sculpture  in 
this  island.  In  the  gardens  is  also  an  elegant  structure,  con- 
taining a  cenotaph,  inscribed  to  the  memory  of  a  deceased 
friend ;  and  here  is  a  rustic  bridge,  part  of  which  is  com- 
posed of  a  few  fragments  of  a  large  Roman  watch  tower, 
which  once  stood  upon  the  hill  *. 

The  villa  of  George  Ileniing,  F-sq.  in  this  place,  was 
originally  a  pavilion,  consisting  only  of  a  noble  banqueting 
room,  with  proper  culinary  offices,  and  was  built  by  the 
first  duke  of  Cliandos,  for  the  reception  of  such  of  his 
friends  as  M'crc  fond  of  bowling;  a  spacious  green  having 
been  likewise  formed  for  that  amusement. 

The  mansion  of  George  Drummond,  Esq.  is  situated 
in  an  extensive  park,  affording  fine  prospects,  particularly 
from  the  hill  called  ik'lmont,  where  there  is  a  summer 
house.  Tlu^  honsc  is  very  elogant  and  commodious,  and 
has  a  fine  portico  and  pediment.  The  apartments,  which 
are  built  and  furnished  with  great  taste,  contains,  among 
other  pictures,  several  original  portraits,  bequeathed  to 
the  honourable  Mrs.  Drummond  by  the  late  duke  of  St. 
Alban's,  as  follow :  Charles  I.  and  his  queen ;  Charles  II. ; 
James  II    when  duke  of  York;    George  Villars,   duke  of 

*  Mr.  Forbes  was  among  the  unfortunate  residents  in  France,  during 
the  late  revolution,  and  when  the  iiivasiiHi  of  ihU  country  was  the  topic 
of  conversation  among  all  classes  of  persons  in  France,  Mr.  Forbes  wm 
shewn  a  map  of  Great  Britain  parcelled  out  among  the  invaders,  and  ob- 
served, among  the  rest,  his  own  iiouse  and  estate  at  Stanmore,  which 
was  to  be  among  the  other  prey  of  the  despoilera.  Happily  the  project 
miscarried,  and  Mr.  Forbes  still  maintains  the  quiet  possession  of  th« 
siansion. 

Buckingham  ; 
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Buckingham ;  the  duchess  of  Mazarine ;  earl  of  Rochester; 
Henry,  duke  of  Grafton;  Mrs.  Eleanor  Gwyn;  Diana 
(Kircke)  countess  of  Qxford ;  Dr.  Gregory  Huscard,  dean 
of  Windsor;  Henry  prince  of  Wales;  John  Sheffield, 
duke  of  Buckingham;  Thomas  Butler,  duke  of  Ormond; 
Charles,  duke  of  Richmond ;  prince  Rupert ;  Aubrey  de 
Vere,  last  earl  of  Oxford  of  that  family;  James  duke  of 
Monmouth;  Henry  Jermyn,  earl  of  St.  Alban's;  and 
William  III. 

This  estate  was,  in  great  part,  purchased  by  Andreir 
Drummond,  Esq.  in  1729. 

The  Church,  rebuilt  on  the  present  more  convenient 
spot,  in  1633,  is  a  brick  structure ;  and  the  tower  is  co- 
vered by  a  remarkably  large  and  beautiful  stem  of  ivy. 
The  interior  contains  many  monuments  to  the  memory  of 
the  families  of  Wolstonholme,  Drummond,  &c.  Here  was 
buried  Charles  Hart,  the  Roscius  of  his  age.  He  ex- 
celled in  the  characters  of  Othello,  Brutus,  and  Alexander ; 
and  whenever  he  appeared  in  any  of  those  characters,  the 
theatre  was  crouded  as  at  the  representation  of  a  new 
piece.  Mr.  Hart  died  in  August,  1683.  The  situation 
of  the  old  church  is  marked  by  a  flat  tomb-stone,  which 
has  been  lately  planted  round  with  firs. 

Richard  Boyle,  brother  to  the  first  earl  of  Corke,  and 
afterwards  bishop  of  Corke  and  Ross,  in  Ireland,  was  rector 
of  Great  Stanmore  from  the  year  1610  to  1618. 

The  inhabitants  had  been  long  accusomed  to  fetch  all 
their  water  from  a  large  reservoir  on  the  top  of  the  hill; 
but  a  well  was  dug  in  the  village,  in  1791,  and  water  was 
found  at  the  depth  of  one  hundred  and  fifi:y  feet.  Upoa 
this  hill  is  Stanmore  Common,  which  is  so  elevated,  that 
the  ground  floor  of  one  of  the  houses  upon  it  is  said  to 
be  on  a  level  with  the  battlements  of  the  tower  of  Harrow 
church. 

Bentley  Priory,  the  magnificent  seat  of  the  marquis 
of  Abercorn,  is  situated,  on  the  summit  of  Stanmore  Hill, 
but  in  the  pari&h  of  Harrow.  The  site  of  it  is  supposed  tp 
be  thataof  an  antient  priory,  which,  at  the  Dissolution,  wa# 
converted  into  a  private  house.  The  mansion^  which  com- 
mands 
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nuuids  exteoBive  views,  was  built  from  the  designs  of  BIr. 
Soane,  by  Mr.  James  Duberiy.  Of  him  it  was  pur/cbased^ 
ill  1738,  by  the  marquis  of  Abercorn,  who  made  large  ad- 
dkions  to  it,  and  converted  it  into  a  ooble  residence.  It  is 
furnisiied  with  a  valuable  collection  of  pictures  by  oU 
masters,  and  a£ew  antique  busts:  that  of  Marcus  AureKus 
k,Biuch  admired  by  the  comioisseurs.  The  dining  room  is 
forty  feet  by  tUirty ;  the  saloon  and  music  room  are  each 
fifty  feet  by  thirty.  In  the  latter  arc  several  portnuts  of  the 
Hamilton  family.  In  the  saloon  is  the  celebrated  picture 
of  St.  Jerome's  Dream,  by  ParmegiaDO.!<-«-Tbe  beautifiil 
plantations  contain  two  hundred  acres,  aad  may  oa  this 
account  be  said  to  boast  of  their  extent  as  well  as  their 
beauty. 

Harrow  on  the  Hill*,  is  ten  miles  from  London,  and 
is  so  called  on  account  of  its  situation.  In  antient  records 
it  is  called  Herges,  probably  from  the  Saxon  word  lOcpgjbe^ 
pejM^j  or  ))efie,  signifying  an  army^  which  probabljr 
was  encamped  at  this  place.  It  is  called  Harowes  in  ths 
records  of  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury. 

The  manor  belonged  to  the  church  of  Canterbury  from 
the  remote  times  of  the  Saxons;  but  being  wrested  from 
that  church  by  Keuulf,  king  of  Mercia,  it  was  recovered 
by  archbishop  Wilfrid  in  the  year  822 ;  since  which  it  re- 
jnained  in  that  see  till  Henry  VIII.  exchanged  it  with  arch- 
bishop Craumer  for  lands  of  equal  value.  It  then  passed 
to  Sir  Edward,  (afterwards  lord)  North.  It  afterwardg 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  family  of  Bushout,  in 
which  it  still  continues;  and  the  manor  house  of  Harrow 
is  the  seat  of  Sir  John  Rushout,  bart.  Another  manor 
house,  called  Headstone,  is  the  property  of  John  AsgiU 
Bucknall,  Esq.;  and  a  third,  called  Wembley,  is  the  pro- 
perty of  Richard  Page,  Esq.  whose  family  have  held  it 
ever  since  the  year  1544;  almost  the  only  instance  in  Mid- 

•  An  anecdote  is  related  of  Charlie  II.  that  when  some  of  the  chap- 
lains were  disputing  concerning  M^  visible  church  upon  earth;  he  faqe- 
tiously  observed,  that  **  the  only  visible  church  he  could  bring  to  hisprt* 
SQ^  recoUceUon,  xvat  tike  church  at  Narrow  oh  the  HiU.** 

illesex, 
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diesex,  says  Mr.  Lysons,   of  a  family  now  existing,  whd 
have  been  resident  proprietors  for  two  centuries  and  a  half! 

The  hill  whence  the  village  takes  its  name,  is  insulated, 
and  rises  out  of  a  rich  vale,  affording  a  variety  of  beau- 
tiful prospects.  The  view  toward  the  east  is  terminated 
by  the  metropolis,  Hampstead,  &c.  to  the  south  by  the 
Surrey  hills.  Toward  the  north  it  is  the  least  extensive, 
being  intercepted  by  the  high  ground  about  Stanmore  and 
Harrow- weald:  on  this  side,  the  village  of  Stanmore,  and 
Bent  ley  Priory,  the  marquis  of  Abercorn's  seat,  are  the 
most  conspicuous  objects.  The  view  toward  the  west  and 
south-west,  which  is  very  extensive  and  beautiful,  may  be 
seen  to  the  greatest  advantage  from  the  churchyard  ;  whence 
the  ground  declines  precipitately  to  Roxeth  Common,  in 
this  parish,  where  the  scenery  is  very  pleasing:  the  distant 
prospect  takes  in  Windsor  Castle,  and  a  considerable  part 
of  Berks  and  Buckinghamshire.  On  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
descending  to  Sudbury  Common,  is  a  small  villa  belonging 
to  Sir  William  Green,  hart,  with  a  beautiful  garden  and 
shrubbery,  which  commands  nearly  the  same  prospect. 
On  the  brow  of  Sudbury  Hill,  is  a  villa  called  the  Her- 
mitage, now  in  the  occupation  of  Mrs.  Roberts. 

The  parish  Church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  and  distin- 
guished by  its  lofty  spire;  it  was  founded  by  archbishop  Lan- 
franc,  about  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  antient  fabric  still  remains ;  the  remainder 
was  rebuilt  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Among  the  monu- 
ments are  those  of  Sir  Samuel  Garth,  M.  D.  author  of  the 
poem  called  The  Dispensary.  Mr.  J.  Lyon,  the  liberal 
founder  of  Harrow  school;  and  of  Dr.  Sumner,  the  late 
high  master,  with  a  Latin  inscription,  the  elegant  compo- 
sition of  the  rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Parr,  one  of  his  scholars,  and 
a  native  of  Harrow. 

The  Free  School  at  this  place  ranks  among  the  first 
British  seminaries  of  learning ;  and  was  founded  by  John 
Lyon,  a  yeoman  of  Preston,  who  previously  to  the  foun- 
dation, had  used  to  expend  an  annual  sum  towards  teach- 
ing indigent  children.     This  school  rose  to  very  great  re- 
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putation  under  the  government  of  Dr.  Thackeray ;  the  late 
Dr.  Sumner,  his  successor,  added  very  considerably  to  its 
reputation;  and  though  his  premature  death,  in  1771,  at 
the  age  of  forty-one,  deprived  the  country  of  the  great 
benefit  which  might  have  resuhed  from  his  abilities,  he 
sufficiently  identified  his  qualifications,  in  the  scholars  he 
left  behind ;  among  thchC  were  the  bishop  of  Cloyne,  th& 
rev.  Dr.  Parr,  the  right  honourable  R.  B.  Sheridan,  and  the 
late  Sir  William  Jones. 

There  are  two  hamlets  in  Harrow  parish,  Tottington, 
and  Pinner;  the  latter  is  situated  on  an  eminence,  about 
three  miles  to  the  north  of  Harrow,  near  the  border  of 
Herts,  and  had  once  a  market,  which  has  been  for  a  lonsr 
time  disused.  The  chapel  was  finished  in  1321,  and  car* 
ries  evident  marks  of  its  antiquity;  it  has  an  embattled 
tower.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  under  the  vicar 
of  Harrow. 

The  Independent  Dissenters  have  a  small  meeting  house 
at  this  place. 

The  story  of  prior  Bolton's  fears,  in  building  a  house 
at  Harrow  to  avoid  the  effects  of  a  flood,  as  predicted  by 
an  astrological  scheme,  is  too  contemptible  to  claim  the 
smallest  degree  of  credit,  though  mentioned  by  historians. 

Crossing  the  Edgware  road,  we  approach  the  pleasant 
and  extensive  village  of  Hendon,  at  the  distance  of  seven 
miles  from  London.  Norden  informs  us  that  it  took  its 
name  from  the  Saxon  Jjijenbune,  high  wood;  probably 
also  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  Brockley  Mill,  it  might 
have  retained  its  antient  British  name  Haen-dun,  the  old 
town.  We  can  trace  its  history  as  high  as  Offa,  king  of 
the  Mercians,  who  gave  Blekingham,  or  Bleccenham,  in 
Middlesex,  to  Westminster  Abbey;  archbishop  Dunstan 
gave  to  the  same  religious  foundation,  some  houses  in 
I^yerlege,  or  Loyersley,  Bleckenham,  and  afterwards  the 
manor  of  Heandune;  ^^  in  which,  or  at  least  to  which  ap- 
pertaining, were  the  former  donations  of  Bleckingham  and 
Loyersley,  and  a  farm  called  Covenlaw."  Edward  the 
Confessor  confirmed  to  the  same  church  twenty  bides  of 
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land  in  Hcandune,  which  were  taxed  at  the  same  rate  by 
William  I.     The  manor,   under   different  revolutions,  con- 
tinued to  belong  to  the  monastery  till  its  dissolution,  whence 
it  passed  to  Sir  William    Herbert,    in   the    reign  of    Ed- 
'ward  VI.  and   continued   in   the   younger  branch  of   that 
family,  when  it  was  alienated   to  Mr.  Clutterbuck,  in  trust 
for  Darid  Garrick,  I'Isq.  patentee  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
of  whose  devisees  it  was  purchased  by  Mrs.  Bond,  in  1790. 
The  village  is  situated  on  the  Brent,  and  contains  many 
elegant  seats;   among  these  Hendon  Place,   is  the  pro- 
perty of  George  Snow,  Ksq.   of    Langton,  in   Dorsetshire, 
and  ths  residence  of  George  Peters,  Esq.     Here  was  a  re- 
markable cedar  tree,  which   was  blown  down,  January  1, 
mo.     Its  height   was  seventy  feet;    the  diameter   of  the 
horizontal  extent  of  the  branches,  one   hundred   feet;  the 
circumference  of  the  trunk,  at  seven  feet  from  the  ground, 
sixteen  feet;  at  twelve  feet  from  the  ground,  twenty  feet; 
the  limbs  from  six  to  twelve  feet  in  girth.     The  gardener, 
two  years   before   it  was  blown  down,    made   50/  of  the 
cones!    In   Brent  Street,  not   far   from  the  church,  is  the 
antient  mansion  of  the  Whichcotes,  now  the  property  and 
residence  of  John  Cornwall,  Esq.     The  face  of  the  country 
is  enriched  by  these  structures  of  antiquity. 

Mill  Hill,  is  the  fine  seat  of  Sir  John  William 
Auderson,  bart.  which  comnmnJs  a  beautiful  prospect. 
GoLDAR^s  Hill,  was  the  residence  of  Dr.  Akcnsidc,  author 
of  "  The  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination."  At  Mill  Hill  is  also 
a  botanical  garden,  planted  by  the  late  Peter  CoUinson,  Esq. 
and  still  kept  up  by  his  son,  M.  Collinson,  Esq. 

Hendon  Church  is  a  very  antient  structure,  consisting 
of  a  double  chancel,  nave,  and  two  aisles,  supj^orted  by 
octagonal  pillars  and  pointed  arches;  at  the  west  end  is  a 
square  embattled  tower.  The  church  contains  many  mo- 
numents; the  principal  of  which  are  to  the  memory  of  se- 
veral of  the  noble  family  of  Herbert,  marquisses  and  earJs 
of  Powis;  Sir  William  Rawlinson  ;  and  Dr.  Edward  Fowler, 
bishop  of  Gloucester.  Here  also  were  buried  James  Par- 
sons, M.  D.  assistant  secretary   to  the  Royal  Society,  and 
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author  of  several  works  on  Natural  History,  &c.;  Sir 
Joseph  Ayloffe,  many  years  vice-president,  and  one  of  the 
most  useful  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  In  the  parish 
are  a  charity  for  seventy  children,  forty  of  whom  are  al- 
lowed clothing;  and  an  almshouse  for  six  men  and  four 
"Women,  founded  in  1727,  in  consequence  of  a  bequest  of 
2000/.  by  Robert  Daniel,  in  1681. 

The  adjoining  parish  to  Hendon,  is  Finchley,  a  village 
seven  miles  from  London,  in  the  road  to  St.  Alban*s.  It  is 
a  pleasant  airy  spot,  and  its  adjoining  Common  was  famous 
for  highwaymen  some  years  ago;  hence  the  guards  also 
inarched  in  1745  to  extinguish  the  rebellion  then  raging  in 
Scotland.  Mr.  Hogarth  published  a  burlesque  print  of  **  The 
March  from  Finchley,"  which  excluded  him  from  the  favour 
of  king  George  II. 

The  manor,  from  time  immemorial,  has  belonged  to  the  see 
of  London.  The  parish  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary, 
is  a  stone  building,  consisting  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and 
north  aisle ;  at  the  west  end  a  low  embattled  tower.  The 
interior  is  neat,  and  contains  several  monuments,  but  none 
of  very  particular  notice.  Among  the  rectors  of  FincUey 
were  John  Bancroft,  1608,  afterwards  bishop  of  Ox- 
ford, and  nephew  of  John  Bancroft,  bishop  of  London; 
who,  on  the  resignation  of  his  nephew,  collated  to  this 
rectory  John  Barkham,  a  man  of  considerable  learning, 
and  the  supposed  author  of  Gwillim's  Display  of  He- 
raldry *. 

The  village  of  Hampstead,  from  its  situation,  is  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London ;  from 
which  it  is  about  four  miles.  It  lies  on  the  declivity  of  a 
bill,  on  the  summit  of  which  is  an  extensive  heath.  The 
fine  views  of  the  metropolis,  and  of  the  distant  country, 
which  are  to  be  seen  from  the  heath,  and  from  most  parts 
of  the  village,  are  not  the  only  beauties  of  the  scene :  the 
home  landscape,  consisting  of  broken  ground,  divided  into 
inclosures,  and  well  planted  with  elms  and  other  trees,  is 
extremely  picturesque. 

*  Lysons's  Environs,  Vol.  II.  p.  340. 

The 
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The  antient  name  of  this  place  was  Hamestede,  which 

being  the  old  way  of  spelling  Homestead,  a  word  still  in 

use,  signifying  the  site  of  a  house  with  its  appurtenances^ 

probably  may  also  refer,  by  way  of  pre-eminence,  to  the 

residence  of  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

Tlie  parish  is  bounded  by  Hendon,  Finchley,  Pancras^ 
St.  Mary-la- Bonne,  Paddington,  and  Wilsdon.  The  manor 
was  given  in  the  year  2^86,  by  king  Ethelred,  father  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  to  the  church  of  Westminster^  and 
confirmed  by  the  latter  monarch.  At  the  dissolution  of 
that  monastery  by  Henry  VIII.  Hampstead  was  settled  oti 
the  bishop  of  Westminster,  who  surrendered  it  into  the 
king's  hands  in  1550,  when  it  was  granted  to  Sir  Thomas 
Wroth,  pro  servicio^  in  whose  family  it  continued  till  1620^ 
when  it  was  alienated  to  Sir  Baptist  Hickes,  afterwards 
viscount  Campden,  whose  daughter  Julian  having  married 
Edward  lord  Noel,  their  son  Baptist,  lord  Noel,  and  ris- 
count  Campden,  was  the  next  possessor;  but  having  bcea 
an  active  loyalist,  his  estates  were  confiscated  ;  be  was  how- 
ever suffered  to  compound  for  this  manor  in  1656,  on  con« 
dition  of  paying  a  considerable  sum  of  money  to  the  ruling 
faction,  and  an  allowance  of  50/.  per  annum ^  to  trustees, 
for  the  use  of  the  minister  of  Hampstead.  The  manor 
continued  in  the  descendants  of  this  nobleman,  who  be- 
came earls  of  Gainsborough,  till  the  year  1707.  It  after- 
wards was  the  property  of  the  families  of  Langhorne, 
Maryon,  and  Weller ;  and  is  at  present  belonging  to  Sir 
Thomas  Spencer  Wilson,  bart.  in  right  of  lady  Wilson, 
daughter  of  J.  B.  Weller,  Esq. 

To  the  south-west  of  Hampstead  was  an  antient  mansion 
house,  called  Belsyse,  the  seat  of  many  persons  of  conse- 
quence from  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  In  1720  it  was 
converted  into  a  place  of  public  entertainment;  particu- 
larly for  music,  dancing,  and  play ;  and  it  was  much  fre- 
quented on  account  of  its  vicinity  to  London.  It  conti- 
nued open  till  the  yeieir  1745,  when  it  experienced  the 
caprice  of  fashion.  The  old  mansion  has  been  pulled 
down  some  years,  and  on  its  site  is  a  modern  built  house. 
3  The 
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The  estate  is  held  under  the  dean  and  chapter  of  West- 
minster, by  the  earl  of  Chesterfield,  whose  under  tenant  is 
Mr.  Richardson, 

A  house  in  Hampstead,  now  the  property  of  James 
Pilgrim,  Esq.  is  supposed  to  be  that  in  which  the  celebrated 
Sir  Henry  Vane  resided,  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration. 
It  afterward  belonged  to  Dr.  Joseph  Butler,  bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, author  of  the  Analogy  between  Natural  and  Revealed 
Religion.  That  prelate  lived  here  many  years,  and  orna- 
mented the  windows  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  stained 
glass,  (principally  subjects  from  Scripture)  which  still  re- 
mains there. 

On  the  side  of  the  bill,  is  an  antient  building  called  The 
Chicken  House,  in  a  window  of  which  are  small  portraits  in 
stained  glass  of  James  I.  and  the  duke  of  Buckingham. 
Tradition  says  that  it  was  a  hunting  scat  of  James  II. 

Several  of  the  nobility  have  beautified  villas  on  this  spot, 
and  its  vicinity;  and  it  has  been  the  occasional  residence 
of  John  Wylde,  chief  baron  of  the  Exchequer,  who 
drew  up  the  articles  of  impeachment  against  the  bishops 
during  the  Civil  War;  Sir  Jeffrey  Palmer,  author  of  a 
book  of  Reports,  and  chief  justice  of  Chester,  1670;  Jo- 
seph Keble,  another  eminent  reporter;  Dr.  William 
Sherlock,  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  author  of  a  Discourse 
on  Death,  &c.  father  of  Dr.  Sherlock,  bishop  of  London, 
died  here,  iu  1707.  Thomas  Rowe,  husband  of  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Rowe;  Arthur  Maynwaring;  Gay;  Ar- 
buthnot;  Sir  Richard  Steeee  ;  Booth;  Wilks;  Cib- 
BER,  Akenside,  &c.  At  the  Upper  Flask,  on  the  Heath, 
were  held  the  numerous  meetings  of  the  Kit  Kat  Club;  and 
Pope,  or  some  of  his  friends,  usually  called  on  Steele,  to 
accompany  them  to  the  club. 

Hampstead  at  present  ranks  high,  for  the  number  and 
variety  of  its  medicinal  waters.  Beside  the  Old  Spa  of  a 
chalybeate  quality,  there  are  two  other  kinds  of  mineral 
waters  which  have  been  lately  discovered  by  Mr  Goodwin, 
a  skilful  practitioner  of  this  place;  the  one  a  purgative 
saline^  similar  in  quality  and  cH'ects  to  the  Cheltenham,  the 
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other  is  of  a  sulphureous  nature.  This  gentleman,  in  an 
instructive  and  entertaining  little,  but  now  scarce,  volume, 
entitled,  **  An  Account  of  the  Neutral  Saline  Waters  re- 
cently discovered  at  Hampstead,  with  chemical  experi- 
ments on  their  component  parts,  observations  on  their  me- 
dicinal application  and  effects  in  certain  diseases,  and  on 
the  different  modes  of  bathing,  as  an  auxiliary  to  the 
drinking  of  mineral  waters;*'  has  very  judiciously  and 
learnedly  ascertained  not  only  the  nature  and  properties 
of  the  water,  but  of  the  earth  near  the  saline  springs ;  he 
has  arrived  at  their  genuine  properties  not  by  hypothetical 
chimera,  but  by  experiment  and  intense  observation.  We 
quote  his  own  words  in  ascertaining  the  ^^  medical  benefits 
produced  by  these  waters." 

^^  The  diseases  in  which  I  have  experienced  these  saline  waters 
to  be  most  decidedly  beneficial,  have  been  cases  of  dysepsia  or  in. 
digestion,  under  which  head  may  be  comprized  want  of  appetite, 
nausea,  vomiting,  flatulent  eructations,  heartburn,  constipation, 
]>ain  aud  oppression  in  the  stomach,  with  other  symptoms  of  de- 
rangement in  the  digestive  functions. 

^^  In  hepatitis,*  icterus,  and  cholera,  and  in  all  affections  of 
the  liver,  and  biliary  organs,  whether  arising  from  inflammation, 
interrupted  excretion,  or  redundant  secretion  of  bile. 

^^  In  incipient  cases  of  anasarca,  and  ascites  (dropsies)  these 
waters,  by  producing  an  incitement  of  the  different  secretions, 
have  also  often  done  good,  but  they  ought  not  alone  to  be  de. 
pcnded  upon  ;  with  auxiliary  remedies  they  may  be  drank  with 
complete  success. 

^'  In  hemorrhois  (piles),  aifections  generally  occasioned  by 
plethora,  habitual  costiveness,  or  aloetic  purgatires,  these  wa- 
ters, by  their  unirritating  effects,  and  by  preventing  an  accumu. 
lation  of  indurated  alimentary  fsces,  and  by  obTiating  plethora, 
have  been  found  to  be  not  only  an  efficacious  remedy,  but  a  cer- 
tain preventive. 

*  Medicines  promoting  alvine  evacuations  are  highly  expedient  fhr 
this  purpose,  and  those  wliich  are  of  a  saline  nature  appear  to  nie  to  claim 
a  preference ;  and  perhaps  it  is  adding  not  a  little  to  their  efficacy  to  ex- 
hibit them  in  a  diluted  fosm^'-^ScLundtrs  on  t/ie  Structure,  Economy,  and 
Dis$a*€9  qf  the  Liver. 

^«  la 
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^^  In  goaty  habits,  and  coostitations  wkich  hare  l>eeii  im* 
paired  by  a  sedentary  life,  high  liTing,  intemperance,  or  hot  cli« 
mates;  diseases  incident  to  females,  worms,  and  Tarions  ano- 
malous complaints;  in  some  kind  of  eruptions,  and  in  all  glan* 
duiar  and  Tisceral  obstructions,  these  waters,  by  their  attenuating 
and  deterging  qualities,  pervade  every  part  of  the  system,  and 
bid  fair  to  prove  efficacious  remedies. 

^^  These  waters  usually  act  either  as  a  gentle  purgative*,  dia« 
retic,  or  diaphoretic,  and  sometimes  the  whole  three  are  an* 
awered  at  the  same  time;  in  most  cases  they  should  be  drank 
warm.'* 

The  properties  of  the  Hampstead  Spa  have  been  very 
*ably  discussed  by  Mr.  John  Bliss,  an  eminent  surgeon  of 
this  place,  who,  to  give  all  the  information  in  his  power^ 
has  favoured  the  world  with  a  slight  sketch  of  its  history, 
situation,  &c.  in  the  following  extract  from  his  pamphlet, 
published  in  1801. 

<^  The  estate  on  which  the  water  has  its  sonree  was  a  gift  of 
Baptist  earl  of  Gainsborough,  in  the  year  1698,  ^^  to  trasteeS| 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  poor  of  Hampstead."     In  the  ori« 

*  Two  pints  of  the  water,  boiled  with  one  of  milk,  separates  into  curd 
and  whey;  the  whey  is  an  excellent  laxative  drink.  Mixed  occasionally 
with  the  waters  of  the  Well  Walk,  I  have  found  them  efficacious  in  many 
disorders. 

Persisting  in  my  researches  here,  I  have  lately  discovered  more  springs 
than  one  impregnated  with  sulphurated  hydrogene  gas,  in  their  nature 
nearly  between  the  mineral  waters  of  Moffat  and  St.  Bernard's  Well, 
>^orth  Britain;  and  when  mixed  with  the  saline  and  chalybeate,  will,  I 
believe,  be  found  efficacious  in  scrophulous  affections:  in  this  opinion, 
several  of  my  medical  friends  coincide.  At  present  I  have  not  had  suffi- 
cient experience  of  them,  to  olfer  the  Analysis ;  but  purpose  it  at  seme 
future  period. 

In  all  cases,  where  purging  is  indicated,  the  saline  mineral  waters  will 
be  found  to  fulfil  this  intention ;  and  in  many  cases,  the  best  medicines 
that  can  be  administered. — Buclian's  Domestic  Medicine, 

It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  observe,  that  although  mineral  waters  very 
frequently  produce  surprizing  cures,  yet  their  good  effects  are  not  oflen 
evident  at  first ;  and  as  the  above  recited  diseases  are,  for  the  most  part, 
clm)uic,  the  waters  require  to  be  persisted  in,  for  some  time,  yet  with  oc- 
casional intermissions. 

final 
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ginal  grant  it  it  ihut  described:  <<  Six  acres  of  heath  ground, 
Ijiog,  being  about,  and  encompassing  the  well  of  medicinal 
waters." 

^<  And  in  a  decree  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the  estate  is  de* 
scribed  as  hariug  on  it,  in  the  year  1719,  ^^  a  taTern,  coffee 
room,  dancing  room,  tap  house,  raffling  shops,  a  bowling 
green,  and  the  spring  of  mineral  waters." 

<^  These  circumstances  make  it  highly  probable,  that  tiie 
water  was  then  in  much  repute,  and  that,  like  watering  places 
of  the  present  day,  it  was  frequented  for  amusement  as  well  as 
utility.  But,  like  them,  it  has  also  been  subject  to  the  caprice 
of  fashion  ^  for,  in  an  account  of  it  published  by  Dr.  Soame,  in 
Hhe  year  1734,  he  regrets  that  it  was  '^  less  frequented  than  for- 
merly ;"  and  in  a  letter  in  that  work  from  Mr.  Watts,  then  cu« 
rate  of  Hampstead,  it  was  obserred,  that  ^^  the  walks  are  not  S9 
Corered  as  heretofore,  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago." 

<<  It  does  nothowerer  appear,  that  its  efficacy  as  a  chalybeate 
was  neglected  by  the  physicians  of  the  time ;  for  Dr.  Soame  enu* 
merates  the  names  of  sereral  who  recommended  its  use  in  a  Ta« 
riety  of  diseases. 

<^  From  that  period  it  has  been  gradually  lessvisited  as  a  place 
of  amusement ;  yet  it  has  beeti  always  the  resort  of  inyalids :  a 
proof  this,  of  the  estimation  in  which  the  water  has  continued  to 
be  held.  During  the  last  twenty  years  it  has  progressively  been 
increasing  in  reputation,  and  now,  during  the  summer  months,  is 
much  frequented  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis. 

<<  The  spring  rises  on  the  east  side  of  the  village  near  the 
Long  Rooms,  and  the  water  issues  very  slowly  through  the  per* 
forated  bottom  of  a  marble  reservoir,  from  whence  the  super, 
fluous  water  passes  through  two  pipes,  at  the  rate  of  aboutoi 
gallon  in  four  minutes — a  supply  more  than  adequate  to  any  pro« 
bable  demand. 

'^  Chemical  philosophy  has  been  frequently  employed  in  en- 
deavouring to  ascertain  how  water  may  be  impregnated  with  va« 
rious  substances,  and  great  light  has  been  thrown  on  this  won- 
derfnl  phenomenon  of  nature  by  the  late  improvements  in  che« 
mical  science:  still,  however,  much  remains  unexplained,  and 
affords  an  ample  field  for  future  investigation.  The  most  satis- 
factory theory  I  have  met  with  is  contained  in  an  analysis  of 
Voir.  ¥1.    No.  139.  3  I  Tunbridge 
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Tii^bridgf .  wator,  published  in  1791^  The  siinatic^^ '«||4  settaf 
both  places  being  sp  similar,  and  tb^  analysis  of  the  wiitefs  •• 
nearly  correspondent  to  each  other,  I  fed  myself  jusli^^  ig 
tra^scribing  the  whole  passage : 

'^  It  is  prpbable,  that  the  spring  from  which  they  originate  it 
at  1^  considerable  depth  within  the  bowels  of  the  earth)  and  tfaa( 
the  iron  which  they  contain  is  taken  up  in  their  p^ssa^  to  the 
surface.  We  suppose  thinp,  in  the  first  instance,  to  b^  i|  corn* 
mon  wat^,  containing  selenite,  muriated  magnesia,  and  conu 
mon  salt,  in  the  small  proportions  just  staged,  together .  ivith  a^ 
quantity. of  affrial  acid,  as  yet  in  an  uncopbin^  state.  Af|er 
this  WQ  suppose  them  to  pass  through  a  stxatnm  of  iron  lUofke^ 
with  which  this  country  abounds.  I^  this  stage,  an^  ncit  be- 
fore, th^y  become  chalybeate;  and  from  this  time,  till  thejF 
reach  the  surface,  the  only  substance  they  nji^t  with  is  sand^ 
which  being  itself  strongly  impregnated  with  Irpn^  is  rather  caU 
cnlated  to  improye  than  impair  them^  Th^t  the  source  ia  deep, 
an4  not  subject  to  the  changes  wbi(?h.  are  cons^ntly.  going  onia 
th^  sup$|rv>r  Dtrata  of  the  earth,  appears  from  hieiu^,  that  these 
waters,  though  covered  with  a  sandy  soil,  are  scar(^^,  afiJBcted 
tgr  rain." 

^^  It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  an  explanation  of  tho. 
n^odus  operandi  of  mineral  waters  employed  as  a  modifune :  the 
readpr  will  find  some  very  interesting  and  judicious  obs^rTatip^8  in 
a  work  on  this  subject  lately  published  by  Dr.  Saundara,  ia  whick. 
are  combined  the  e}y;)erience  of  an  observant  phy^ian,  afi4  th^ 
accuracy  of  the  philosophical  chemist. 

^<  The  temperature  of  this  spring  is  inv^ably  from  ifi"*  tQ 
47^ :  it  is  therefore  probi^ble,  its  source  lies  at  a  consid^raMo 
d^pth  from  the  surfjice  of  the  earth ;  for  it  .was  not  froa^n  ia  the 
winter^  1795,  1796,  or  1798,  1799,,  when  Fakrevheit's  tiier- 
mometer  frequently  stood  at  11^,  and  at  one  time  sq  low  as  7^. 

<<  Its  spec^  gravity  exceeds  that  of  di&|ijiile4  water,  both 
being  brought  to  the  ten^perature  of  50? ;  and  was,  found  by  oto 
to  be  in  the  propor^pn  of  ^9,3  to  ^69. 

^y  Dr.  Babington  was  so  obliging  as  to  asc^rt^^ifi  ita  gnvity  in 
his  usual  accura^te  manner,  and  found  it  in  the  following  pro- 
portions, as  276,1  to  275 ;  so  that  the  dijference  in  the  result  of. 
oyr  experiments  is  only.  one«fiftk  of  a  graiii. 


^Jittdurr  Of  lot^oon.  %is 

'^^  Ckemuia  Aiuakks.—TTom  ih^  foregoing  analysis  it  is 
thMirl]^  protijd,  ihut  this  Water  is  a  simple  carbonated  cbaljbeate  ; 
'MsA  Hoi  it  snIphnfAc  one  $  abd  tluit  the  Hampstead  water  contaiils 
^  larg^  a  ptopoi^ti  df  that  nietal  as  the  Tunbridge,  and  other 
iMrters  tif  a  iUiiifikt  nktni^  tti  ih«  iieighbourhood  of  the  me- 

XtvpmS* 

Th6  ttiM  taktMiBj  lib  a  Wiiie  ^^on  of  ihU  wkiety  are  sup. 
JIOMd  to  he  flbarijr  Inthi!  fbUowihg  proportions : 

Grt. 
OfoxydoflTM      •        .        «        •        •        ^        1 1% 
Of  nrarialte  of  magdefifa  -        -        ^      '  -        .        i  ^ 
Of  sulphate  of  lime         .        •        .        .        •        2  ^'^ 
Of  ttnriste  of  soda^  neartjr      .        .        .        •        i 
Of  silek,  about ^ 

.   Total    6/^ 

Aad  the  gaseons  contents  of  a  gallon  are  m  follows  t 

Cubic  Ibchei. 
Of  oaarbonle  acid  gas  •        •        .        •        •        10,1 

Of  aa  air  9.olkiewhat  Icyls  pnre  than  atmospherical  *        90)0 
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^'  Like  other  waters  of  the  same  class  it  is  undoubtedly  sti« 
mnlant ;  with  some  persons  it  occasions  nausea  and  slight  verti. 
I^ons  affections :  these  inconYeniences,  howeTery  are  prcTented^ 
dther  by  diminishing  the  dose,  or  by  omitting  its  use  for  a  few 
days,  especially  if  care  be  taken  to  empty  the  bowels  by  some 
gentle  lazatire. 

^*  It  generally  operates  powerfully  by  urine,  and  usually  oc- 
casions  constipation  :  this  latter  circumstance  is  easily  obviated^ 
either  By  the  occasional  use  of  an  opening  remedy,  or,  what  is 
^ofeiiMe^  the  constant  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  Epsom^ 
Cheltenfaain,  or  toy  other  aperient  neutral  salt,  which  renders  it 
little  inferior  in  elfficacy  to  the  celebrated  waters  of  Chdtenham 
or  Scarberottgh. 

<<  This  combination  might  lead  to  an  improTenftont  in  practice^ 
by  uniting  with  this  chalybeate  the  simple  saline  water  of  Kil- 
bnm^  which  is  barely  two  miles  distant,  and  might  hp  coniejed 
hither  without  any  change  in  its  properties. 
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^^  This  water  has  been  fouDd  Tcry  btnefidal  in  all  ehrmic 
diseases  which  arise  from  languor  of  circulation;  where  there ,b 
general  debility  of  the  system,  or  laxity  of  the  solids;  and  in 
all  cases  where  tonics  and  gentle  stimulants  are  required.  For 
instance,  it  is  particularly  senriceable  in  dyspepsia,  astfaetda^ 
bypochondriasis,  chlorosis,  amenorrhoea,  menorrhagia,  lan« 
corrhoea,  and  in  all  diseases  qt  mere  debility :  but  great  circonu 
spection  is  required  in  its.  exhibition,  where  there  is  any  organic 
disease,  or  much  febrile  irritation. 

<^  Its  action  upon  the  kidnies  renders  it  a  powerful  auxiliary  In 
cases  of  dysury  and  grayol,  and  in  seTend  diseases  of  the  nrinary 
passages. 

^^  It  is  ^Iso  of  essential  seryice  in  most  cntapeons  aflbctions, 
particularly  in  lepra  and  the  different  species  of  psoriasis. 

<<  The  usual  season  for  drinking  it  is  from  April  until  the  end 
of  October ;  the  quantity  taken  must  be  Taried  according  to  the 
age,  disease,  and  constitution  of  the  patient:  in  general,  the 
best  method  is  to  begin  with  a  quarter  of  a  pint  before  breakfast, 
another  an  hour  after  it,  and  a  third  abont  noon ;  gradually  in- 
creasing  the  dose  to  half  a  pint,  as  the  stomach  and  head  can 
bear  it :  this  quantity  may  be  perscTered  in  daily  for  two  or  three 
months,  when  it  will  be  judicious  to  omit  its  use  for  a  few  weeks  ; 
for,  like  most  other  tonic  remedies,  a  partial  discontinuance  is 
frequently  useful. 

<^  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  obsenre,  that  this  water,  like  all 
others  of  the  same  nature,  should  be  drank  upon  the  spot,  as  it 
must  lose  much  of  its  activity  by  exposure ;  and  that  in  most  cases 
ifs  beneficial  effects  are  increased  by  the  exercise  of  riding  or 
i^alking,  according  to  the  state  of  the  patient  and  the  nature  of 
his  disease." 

The  Churcli  was  considered  as  a  chapel  of  ease  to  Hen- 
don,  till  1477,  when  it  became  a  perpetual  curacy,  and 
has  since  been  constantly  annexed  to  the  manor,  which 
belongs  to  Sir  Thomas  Wilson.  The  church  was  rebuilt  in 
1747,  and  its  spire  rising  through  the  trees  forms  a  pic- 
turesque object  from  whatever  parts  it  is  seen  in  the  ad- 
jacent country.     Here  is  an  organ. 

The  only  monument  worthy  of  notice  within  the  church 
is  to  the  memory  of  Anthony  Askew,  M,  D.  F.  R.S.  who 
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died  February  28,  1774,  aged  fifty.two.  This  gentleman 
.  had  a  very  valuable  collection  of  printed  books  and  MSS. 
which  were  sold  by  auction  after  his  decease.  The  church- 
yard abounds  with  memorials  of  eminent  persons:  among 
these  is  one  to  the  memory  of  the  honourable  Miss  £u- 
ZABETH  Booth,  and  of  her  two  brothers,  (by  whose 
death,  in  1757,  the  title  of  lord  Delamere  became  extinct) 
on  which  are  the  following  lines,  by  Mr.  Cooper,  author  of 
the  life  of  Socrates,  and  of  other  ingenious  pieces: 

Hea?'nward  directed  all  her  days, 
Her  life  one  act  of  prayer  and  praise^ 
With  every  milder  grace  inspir'd, 
To  make  her  loT'd,  estecm'd,  admir'd : 
Crown'd  with  a  cheerfulness  that  show'd, 
How  pure  the  source  from  whence  it  flow'd: 
Such  was  the  maid — when  in  her  bloom, 
Finding  the  appointed  time  was  come, 
To  sleep  she  sunk,  without  one  sigh — 
The  saint  may  sleep,  but  cannot  die* 

Rest  undisturb'd,  yc  much.Iamented  pair, 

The  smiling  infant  and  the  rising  heir. 

Ah!  what  avails  it  that  the  blossoms  shoot. 

In  early  promise  of  maturer  fruit, 

If  death's  chili  hand  shall  nip  their  infant  bloom, 

And  wither  all  their  honours  in  the  tomb  ? 

Yet  weep  not,  if  in  life's  allotted  share. 

Swift  fled  their  youth ^They  knew  not  age's  care. 

Near  Hampstead,  in  1774,  were  dug  up  several  Roman 
sepulchral  urns,  vases,  earthen  lamps,  and  other  venerable 
remains  of  antiquity. 

The  manor  of  Shuttop  Hill  belonged  to  the  Knights 
Templars,  and  after  their  abolition  to  those  of  Si.  John  of 
Jerusalem ;  at  the  dissolution  of  this  priory  Henry  VIIL 
granted  the  manor  to  Sir  Roger  Cholmeley,  chief  baron 
of  the  Exchequer.  It  is  now  the  property  of  Arthur  An- 
piesley  Powell,  Esq. 

The  priory  of  Kilbourn,  arose  from  a  hermitage  built  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  I.  by  Godwin,  a  hermit^  which  he  gave 

to 
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to  Emma,  Christina,  and  GunhQda^  three  nutis;  the  (kTaoe 
was  then  called  Cunebntn.  The  grant  was  codfitined  by 
Hereberty  the  abbot,  add  Osbeit  de  Clare,  prior  df  tt^ett- 
minster,  who  augitieilled  the  grant  with  a  retit  6f  tblrfjr 
diiliings,  and  lands  at  Kfiigbtsbridge;  tlie  betmitage  i^ 
Kilbourn,  ndw  assumed  the  Otder  of  St.  Benedict,  aUd  be- 
eame  a  nunnery,  of  which  Codwln  was  appointed  VairdeA  for 
Ute,  with  a  resertration  of  the  choice  of  Aitttire  t^attf^is  Iby 
the  abbot  Of  Westminster;  a  compdstioti  look  plftde  in 
1231,  by  which  it  was  ordmned  tbat  tbe  ftfttiM  bishops 
of  London  were  tb  adtirit  the  Warden  on  the  traMiination 
of  abbot.  The  nunnery  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  St.  John  the  Baptist.  At  the  Dissolution  it  Wis  granted 
to  the  priory  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  and  when  that 
priory  was  dissolved,  Kilbourn  was  giren  to  John  earl  of 
Warwick,  who  immediately  alienated  it  to  Richard  Ta- 
yerner;  it  passed  through  various  families  till  it  became 
the  property  of  Sir  Arthur  Atye,  who  died  seised  of  Kil- 
bourn  and  Shuttop  Hill  manor,  in  1604.  The  manor 
passed  through  the  same  hands  till  1773,  when  it  was  alie- 
nated by  Richard  Middeiton,  E^.  of  Chick  Castle,  in  Den- 
bighshire, to  Ricliard  Marsh,  Esq.  in  whose  faolily  it  still 
continues. 

No  remains  of  the  nannery  exist,  but  tlie  site  is  very 
discemable  in  Abbey  Field,  nearly  adjoining  to  the  tea 
gardens  called  Kitbourn  Wells. 

KitBURN  W£tt  is  situated  at  the  south-westem  extre- 
mity of  the  parish  of  Hampstead,  about  two  miles  frbm 
Tyburn  turnpike,  in  the  road  leading  from  thence  to  £dg6» 
ware.  The  spring  rises  about  twelve  feet  below  the  sur* 
fece,  and  is  enclosed  in  a  large  brick  reservoir,  which 
bears  the  date  of  1714  on  the  key-stone  of  the  arch  ovi^^ 
the  door. 

The  water  collected  in  the  well  is  usually  of  the  depth 
of  five  or  six  feet;  but  in  a  dry  summer  it  is  from  three  to 
four,  at  which  time  its  effect  as  a  purgative  is  increated. 
Its  teoificratare  near  the  surface  is  48^,    when  the  stir- 
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ipundiiig  aliMsphere  is  at  62<^.  Its  specific  gravitj  ex-- 
qfifd^B  thiLt  of  distilled  water  in  the  proportion  of  1010^5 
to  1000. 

Whan  taken  fresh  from  the  well,  a  few  inches  under  tl» 
surfoee,  it  is  tolerably  clear,  but  not  of  a  crystal  tran- 
apatency:  at  first  it  is  iusipid,  but  leaves  an  evident  bittec 
salioQ  taste  on  the  tongue*  At  rest,  and  even  on  sligfak* 
agitation,  no  smell  is  produced ;  but  on  stirring  the  water 
forcibly  from  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir,  it  becomes  turbid 
from  iaspurities  which  have  been  collected  in  it,  and  a  coo- 
sidmabla  odopr  is  emitted  like  that  from  the  scouring  of  a. 
foul  gun-barrel. 

This  is  a  simple  saline  water,  containing  a  small  portion- 
of  iron  too  trifling  to  give  k  the  character  of  a  chalybeate. 
Ita  operation  is  slow  and  gentle,  *^  a  circumstauee,"  says 
IMfar.  BUss,  <<  of  unquestionable  importance  to  persons  whose 
stomachs  are  delicate  and  irritable.*' 

Its  gradual  and  mild  action  upon  the  stomach  and  in- 
testinal canal  may  render  it  usefol  in  cases  of  habitual  con* 
stipation,  when  the  stronger  saline  and  more  violent  drastic 
purgatives  would  be  injurious;  more  especially  as  it  may  bo 
peoevered  in  with  impunity  until  these  parts  have  recovered 
their  natural  functions. 

It  may  likewise  be  employed  with  advantage  in  cases  of 
indigestion  arising  from  crudities  in  the  stomach  ;  the  viscid 
matter  afaready  accumulated  may  be  removed,  and  its  fu« 
tare  collection  prevented,  by  a  long  perseverance  in  it: 
hence  its  usefuhiess  to  persons,  of  a  sedentary  life,  whose 
occupations  naturally  induce  a  sluggish  action  in  the  sto* 
mach,  and  its  usual  consequences,  dyspepsia,  hypocbon- 
driasiS)  &c.  &c. 

From  the  mildness  of  its  operation,  also,  it  is  calculated 
to  be  serviceable  in  cases  of  basmorrhois,  and  other  painful 
affi[|etiona  of  the  rectum,  to  which  females  are  particularly 
liable,    and  in  which   more  irritating  aperient  medicinea. 
might  be  improper. 

Faddington,  is  north-west  of  London*  The  chnrehi  a 
b^Miliful  structure,  erected  in  1790,  near  the  site  of  the 
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former  chorch,  which  was  erected  by  Sir  Joseph  Sheldoff, 
lord  mayor  of  London  in  1675,  is  seated  on  an  eminence, 
finely  embosomed  among  venerable  elms.  Its  figure  is 
composed  of  a  square  about  fifty  feet.  The  centres  on 
each  side  of  the  square  are  projecting  parallelograms,  which 
give  recesses  for  an  altar,  a  vestry,  and  two  staircases.  The 
roof  terminates  with  a  cupola  and  vane.  The  architect  was 
Mr.  John  Plaw. 

Among  the  monuments  in  the  churchyard  are  those  of 
James  Lacey,  Esq.  patentee  of  Drury  Lane  theatre;  and 
Mr.  Francis  Viv ARES,  an  eminent  engraver;  and  John 
MuLLER,  Esq.  Professor  of  Fortification  at  Woolwich,  and 
aothor  of  several  works  on  that  and  similar  sciences.  John 
Elliott,  M.  D.  who  was  tried  for  firing  a  pistol  at  Miss 
Boydell,  on  the  2d  of  July,  1787,  a  man  of  great  inge- 
nuity, and  publisher  of  several  respectable  works  in  bis 
profession.  Matthew  Dubourg,  an  eminent  composer 
in  music.  George  Barret,  an  eminent  painter  in  land- 
scape; the  drawing  room  at  Norbury  Park,  (of  which  we 
have  given  a  description  under  Micklehamj  Surrey^J  is 
esteemed  among  his  best  performances. 

Mr.  Lysons  informs  us,  that  *^  Some  lands  said  to  have 
been  given  by  two  maiden  gentlewomen  for  the  purpose 
of  distributing  bread,  cheese,  and  beer  among  the  inha- 
bitants on  the  Sunday  before  Cl>ristmas  Day,  are  now  let 
at  2lL  per  annum.  The  bread  was  formerly  thrown  from 
the  church  steeple  to  be  scrambled  for,  and  part  of  it  is 
still  distributed  in  that  way.  Twenty  shillings  per  annum^ 
given  by  Thomas  Johnson,  merchant-taylor  of  London,  for 
the  same  purpose,  has  been  lost.^' 

The  place  of  execution,  called  Tyburn,  was  for  many 
years  in  this  parish:  it  had  formerly  been  at  Marybone. /v-^. 

Although  Paddington  is  now  contiguous  to  the  metro- 
polis, there  are  many  rural  spots  in  the  parish,  which  ap- 
pear as  retired  as  if  at  a  distance  of  many  miles.  From 
this  place  a  canal  proceeds  to  join  the  Grand  Junction  Canal, 
near  Hayes;  and  there  are  noble  wharfs  for  Staffordshire 
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coal,  &c.  at  the  head  of  the  canal,  whence  passage  boats 
pass  to  and  fro  from  the  metropolis  to  Uxbridge  every  day 
throughout  the  year. 

The  mauor  of  Paddington  was  bestowed  by  king  Edgar 
upon  Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  grant  was  confirmed  by 
future  monarchs  till  its  dissolution,  when  Paddington  made 
part  of  the  revenue  of  the  bishopric  of  Westminster;  that 
see  having  been  abolished,  Edward  VI.  gave  this  manor  to 
Dr.  Ridley,  bishop  of  London,  and  his  successors,  under 
whom  it  is  let  by  lease. 

Little  Shaftesbury  House,  in  this  parish  (near  Ken- 
sington Gravel  Pits)  the  seat  of  Ambrose  Godfrey,  Esq.  is 
said  to  have  been  built  by  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  author 
of  the  Characteristics,  or  by  his  father,  the  lord  chan- 
cellor. 

Westbouen  Place,  the  seat  of  Mrs.  Coulson,  at  West- 
bourn  Green,  in  the  parish  of  Paddington,  is  one  mile  and 
a  half  from  London.  This  green  is  one  of  those  beautifully 
rural  spots  for  which  that  parish,  though  contiguous  to  the 
metropolis^  is  distinguished.  The  estate  was  the  property 
of  Mr.  Isaac  Ware,  who,  having  quitted  the  ignoble  pro- 
fession of  a  chimney-sweeper,  studied  architecture,  com- 
menced the  man  of  taste  and  science,  and  became  the 
editor  of  the  works  of  Palladio,  and  of  other  professional 
publications.  With  materials  brought  from  the  earl  of 
Chesterfield^s  house  in  May  Fair  (which  he  was  employed 
to  rebuild),  be  erected  the  present  mansion.  It  was  sold  by 
his  executors  to  Sir  William  Yorke,  bart.  lord  chief  justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas  in  Ireland,  who  resided  in  it  for  some 
time^  and  afterwards  let  it  to  a  Venetian  ambassador.  In 
1768  be  sold  it  to  the  late  Jules  Coulson,  Esq,  who  ex* 
peodcd  a  considerable  sum  in  enlarging  the  house,  and 
laying  out  th^e  grounds.  The  library,  which  he  added  to 
the  house,  is  said  to  have  cost  1500/.  The  house  is  situ- 
ated on  a  rising  ground,  which  commands  a  pleasing  view- 
of  Hampstead  and  Highgate :  the  village  of  Paddington, 
with  it^  elegant  new  church,  built  by  Mr.  Plaw,  produces  a 
pretty  effect,  when  viewed  from  Hence ;  and  as  no  part  of 
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London  can  be  seen,  a  person  disposed  to  enjoy  the  pTc 
9ure8  of  rural  retirement,  may  here  forget  his  proximity  to 
the  parish  of  St.  George,  Hanover  Square. 

Craven  Hill  is  so  called  from  the  benevolent  earl  of 
Craven,  ivbose  humane  exertions  during  the  great  plicae 
and  fire  of  London,  we  have  in  several  places  already  men* 
tioned.  This  nobleman  noticing  the  difficulties  which  at- 
tended the  burial  of  infected  corpses  in  1665,  gave  the 
ground  on  which  Carnaby  Market  now  stands  as  a  burial 
place,  during  any  future  sickness;  hence  it  was  called 
**  The  Pest  Field."*  Upon  the  encrease  of  buildings^  this 
spot  was  covered  with  houses;  it  was  exchanged  for  a  field 
upon  the  Paddington  estate,  "  which,'*  says  Mr.  Lysons, 
**  if  London  should  ever  be  again  visited  by  the  plague^  i^ 
still  subject  to  the  said  use." 

Bavswater,  is  a  small  hamlet,  in  this  parish,  one  mile 
from  London,  in  the  road  to  Uxbridge.  The  public  tea 
gardens  were,  originally,  the  gardens  of  the  late  Sir  John 
Hill,  who  here  cultivated  his  medicinal  plants,  and  pre- 
pared from  them  his  tinctures,  essences,  &c.  The  re- 
servoir at  Bayswater  was  intended  for  the  supply  of  Ken- 
sington palace,  and  the  property  was  granted  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Chelsea  water^works,  on  their  engaging  to 
keep  the  basin  before  the  palace  full.  The  wheel  at  Hyd« 
Park  wall,  near  Knightsbridge  chapel,  was  made  for  the 
conveyance  of  this  water.  The  conduit  at  Bayswater  be- 
longs to  the  city  of  London,  and  supplies  the  houses  in  and 
about  Bond  Street,  which  stand  upon  the  city  lauds.  The 
Q^een's  Lying-in  Hospital,  instituted  in  1752,  for  deli« 
vering  poor  women,  married  or  unmarried,  was  removed 
here,  in  1791,  from  its  former  situation  near  Cumberland 
Street.  Mrs.  Kennedy,  the  celebrated  singer,  died  at  this 
place  in  1791,  at  the  apartments  of  her  husband^  Dr. 
Kennedy,  physician  to  the  hospital. 

The  adjoining  parish  to  Paddington  is  Kensingtok, 
lying  on  the  great  western  road,  one  mile  and  a  half  from 
fljdc  Park  Corner.    The  manor  having  been  the  property 
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of  Edward,  a  thane  of  the  court  of  Edward  the  Confessor^ 
was  granted  by  William  I.  to  Geofirey,  bishop  of  Con- 
stance, chief  justiciary  of  England;  under  whom  it  was 
held,  when  Domesday  Book  was  taken,  by  Alberic  de 
Vere,  ancestor  of  the  earls  of  Oxford,  in  which  fitmily 
it  mostly  continued  till,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  it  passed 
to  Henry  Rich,  earl  of  Holland.  It  is  at  present  held  by 
the  right  honourable  William  Edwardes,  lord  Kensington, 
youngest  and  only  surviving  son  of  Francis  Edwardes,  Esq. 
who  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Robert  Rich,  earl  of 
Warwick  and  Holland. 

Holland  House,  the  antient  mansion  house  of  the 
manor  of  Abbotts  Kensington,  has  from  the  public  road 
a  most  venerable  and  interesting  appearance.  It  takes  its 
name  from  the  above  Henry  Rich,  earl  of  Holland;  was 
built  by  his  father-in-law,  Sir  Walter  Cope,  in  1607,  and 
affords  a  very  good  specimen  of  the  architecture  of  that 
period. 

The  celebrated  Addison  became  possessed  of  this  vene* 
rable  mansion,  in  1716,  by  his  intermarriage  with  Char- 
lotte countess  dowager  of  Warwick  and  Holland.  Here 
was  the  scene  of  his  last  moments,  and  of  his  affecting 
interview  with  his  son-in-law  (communicated  to  the  world 
by  Dr.  Edward  Young)  the  earl  of  Warwick,  to  whom  he 
had  been  tutor,  and  whose  licentiousness  of  manners  he 
had  anxiously,  but  in  vain,  endeavoured  to  repress.  As  a 
last  effort,  he  sent  for  him  into  the  room  where  he  lay  at 
the  point  of  death,  hoping  that  the  solemnity  of  the  scene 
might  make  some  impression  upon  him.  When  that  young 
Bobleman  came,  he  requested  to  know  his  commands,  and 
received  the  memorable  answer,  ^^  See  in  what  peace  a 
Christian  can  dieT*  to  which  Tickell  thus  alludes: 

He  tanght  as  how  to  live ;  and  oh!  too  high 
A  price  for  knowledge,  taught  us  how  to  die! 

On  the  death  of  this  young  nobleman,  in  1721,  unmar« 
ried,  bis  estates  devolved  to  the  father  of  lord  Kensington, 
who  sold  it,  in  1762,  to  the  right  honourable  Henry  Fox, 
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afterwards  lord  Itolland.    It  is  the  property  of  bis  gnoidsoii^ 
the  present  lord  Holland. 

A  p:allery,  which  occupies  tlie  whole  length  of  the  west 
wing,  about  one  hundred  and  eighteen  feet,  is  ornamented 
with  j^brtraits  of  the  Lenox,  Fox,  and  Digby  famiiies; 
among  wliich  are  Charles  11.  and  the  duchess  of  PorttmcNidi ; 
Sir  Stephen  Fox,  by  Lely;  Henry,  lord  Holland;  and  the 
right  honourable  Charles  James  Fox,  when  a  boy,  in  a 
group,  with  lady  Susan  Strangeway,  and  lady  Sarah  Lenoit, 
by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

The  manor  of  Knotting  Bernes,  belonged  also  to  the 
Veres.  In  1524,  Robert  Fenroper,  alderman  of  London, 
died  seised  of  this  manor,  leaving  three  daughters^  the 
eldest  of  whom,  Ethelreda,  having  married  Henry  White, 
granted  this  manor  to  the  king  in  1543.  In  1587,  it  was 
possessed  by  William,  lord  Burleigh,  whose  son  alienated 
it  to  Henry  Anderson,  in  1600.  In  1605,  Sir  Henry 
Anderson,  knt.  and  alderman  of  London,  died  in  posses- 
sion, and  left  the  estate  to  Richard,  his  son  and  heir.  In 
1675,  it  belonged  to  Sir  Richard  Anderson.  The  manor 
is  at  present  the  property  of  William  Thomas  Darby,  Esq. 
as  heir  to  his  father,  the  late  admiral  Darby. 

Campden  House,  a  venerable  structure  at  Kensington, 
was  built,  in  1612,  by  Sir  Baptist  Hickes,  afterward  created 
viscount  Campden.  Here  queen  Anne,  when  princess  of 
Denmark,  resided  five  years,  with  her  son  the  dnfce  of 
Gloucester.  The  young  prince  (whose  puerile  amusementa 
and  punuits  were  of  a  military  cast)  formed  a  regiment  of 
boys,  who  were  on  constant  duty  at  Campden  House. 
This  mansion  is  the  property  of  Stephen  Pitt,  Esq.  and  is 
now  an  eminent  ladies*  boarding  school.  In  the  garden  is 
a  remarkable  caper  tree,  which  has  endured  the  open  air  of 
this  climate  for  the  greatest  part  of  a  ceatury,  and,  though 
not  within  the  reach  of  any  artificial  lieat,  produoes  fruit 
every  year.     This  may  be  termed  a  real  curiosity. 

Hall  House,  vulgarly  called  Cromwell  House,  has 
been  very  satisfactorily  proved  by  Mr*  Lysons,  not  to  be 
so  called  from  the  residence  ^f  Oliver  Cromwell ;  but  having 
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been  for  gome  time,  probably,  occupied  by  Henry  Crom* 
well,  for  a  short  time  assumed  the  latter  name.  It  belonged 
to  the  fitmily  of  Metbwold,  and  is  now  partly  the  property 
of  the  earl  of  HarrinG;ton. 

At  £arl*s  Court  «.asthe  residence  of  the  celebrated  snr« 
geon  John  Hunter.  Here  that  great  expiTimentalist  employed 
the  little  leisure  be  bad  in  prosecuting  curious  and  useful 
discoveries  in  natural  history.  The  house  is  now  the  pro- 
perty of  John  Bayne,  Ksq. 

Kensington  boasts  also  of  the  following  great  characters 
as  inhabitants:  the  carl  of  Craven;  Cornelius  Wood,  cha- 
racterised in  the  Tatler,  under  the  uame  of  Sylvio;  he  waa' 
an  eminent  military  officer ;  Dean  Swift ;  the  pious  Robert 
Nelson;  baron  Price;  and  Bernard  Lens,  the  celebrate^ 
ainiatare  painter. 

Sir  Philip  Perceval,  Daniel  earl  of  Nottingham,  Charles 
earl  of  Orrery,  and  die  late  lord  Camden,  were  natives  of 
Kensington. 

The  Royal  Palace  of  Kensington,  part  of  whidi 
b  in  the  parish  of  St.  Margaret,  Westminster,  was  the 
seat  of  Sir  Heneage  Finch,  afterward  carl  of  Nottingham, 
and  was  sold  by  his  son  (Daniel  the  second  carl)  to  king 
William,  who  greatly  improved  it,  and  caused  a  royal  road 
to  be  made  to  it,  through  Hyde  Park.  Tlie  gardens  were 
originally  only  twenty-six  acres.  Queen  Anne  added  thirty 
acres,  which  were  laid  out  by  her  gardener,  Mr.  Wise; 
but  the  principal  addition  was  made  by  queen  Caroline,  who 
took  in  near  three  hundred  acres  from  Hyde  Park,  which 
wore  laid  out  by  Bridgman;  and  they  have  since  been  much 
improved  by  Brown.  They  arc  three  miles  and  a  half  in 
circttoiference ;  and  have,  for  many  years  past,  been  a  very 
fashionable  promenade,  particularly  on  Sundays. 

The  palace  is  a  large  irregular  edifice  of  brick,  built  at 
various  times.  The  state  apartments,  which  are  verjr 
noble,  consist  of  a  suit  of  twelve  rooms.  The  first  ascent 
is  by  the  great  staircase,  in  which  are  painted  balconies^ 
with  the  portraits  of  particular  people,  in  groups ;  as 
Mustapha  the  Turk,  and  Ulrick  in  a  Poliib  dress,   both 
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pages  to  George  I. ;  Peter  the  Wild  Boy,  &c.  by  Kent. 
The  visitors  then  proceed  through  the  apartments  in  the 
following  order;  observing,  that  all  the  cielings  in  the  state 
rooms  are  painted  by  that  artist. 

The  Presence  Chamber;  pictures;  the  Princess  of 
Wales  and  her  family,  Knapton;  three  cartoons,  by 
Carlo  Cignant,  namely,  a  Cupid,  Jupiter  and  Europa, 
and  Jupiter;  Prince  Edward,  Co  axes;  two  daughters  of 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  More. 

The  Privy  Chamber;  pictures;  a  German  Lady,  with 
an  orrery  and  dog,  Parmegiano  ;  an  Italian  Lawyer, 
Bourdon;  St.  William,  Giorgione;  Duchess  of  Va- 
lentia,  Jannet  ;  Wise  Men's  Offerings,  Luca  Giordano  ; 
9  Man  with  a  cross  at  his  breast,  Giorgione  ;  a  Man  shew- 
ing a  trick,  ditto;  an  Old  Man  looking  up;  the  Duke  of 
Savoy's  Mother;  the  late  King  of  Prussia,  a  whole  length; 
a  Man  with  a  glass  in  his  hand,  Brugghin  ;  an  Old  Man 
with  a  grey  beard,  Tintoret;  the  Empress  of  Russia,  a 
whole  length;  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  Verelst;  her 
present  Majesty^s  Sister,  the  Princess  of  Mecklenburgh 
Strelitz,  Woge. 

The  Que^n^s  Drawing  Room,  hung  with  tapestry,  re- 
presenting a  winter  piece  in  Holland,  Vanderbank;  pic- 
tures; Sir  Thomas  More,  Holbein;  a  Man's  Head,  in  a 
furred  gown,  Tintoret  ;  William  Duke  of  Cumberland^ 
on  horseback,  Wootton  ;  and  a  Man's  Head,  Giorgione* 

The  Queen's  Dining  Room;  pictures;  Giorgione*i 
Head,  by  himself;  James  IV.  of  Scotland;  his  brother 
Alexander,  and  St.  Andrew,  Mabuse  ;  Henry  V. ;  Richard 
IIL;  a  Man's  Head,  Albert  Durer;  Henry  VI. ;  Ed- 
ward VI. ;  a  Man's  Head ;  Queen  of  James  IV.  of  Scot- 
land, with  St.  George,  Mabuse;  Bassan's  Head,  himself; 
Emperor  Maximilian  I.;  Philip  the  Fair;  Henry  VII.;  Eli- 
sabeth  his  queen ;  Louis  XII.  of  France ;  Princess  of  Cas- 
tile; King  of  Arragon;  his  queen;  Charles  IX.  of  France; 
St.  Matthew  called  from  the  Receipt  of  Custom,  Alb. 
Durer;  Maximilian  Archduke  of  Austria;  a  young  Man*s 
Head ;  Dr.  Linacre^  founder  of  the  College  of  Physicians^ 
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QylKTiN  Matsys;  Raphaers  Head,  himself;  a  Virgin  and 
Child,  Sabutani;  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  Janket;  a  Dutch 
Merchant  and  his  wife;  John  dc  Bologna^s  Mead. 

The  Queen's  Dressing  Room;  pictures;  Judith  and 
Holofernes,  Paul  Veronese;  Ruins  and  Figures,  Bam« 
Boccio;  Windsor  Castle,  Wosterman;  four  Views  of 
Venice,  Canaletti;  a  Plundering,  Wouvermans;  De- 
parture of  Charles  II.  from  Shevelmg,  Lingelbeck  ;  a 
Battle,  Wouvermans  ;  Old  Hampton  Court,  Danckers  ; 
a  Landscape,  with  hawking;  three  Landscapes,  namely. 
Hawking,  the  mangled  Horse,  and  Fisherman,  Wouver- 
mans ;  a  Skirmish,  Berchem;  a  Landscape,  Avont;  an 
Altarpiece,  Alb.  Durer;  Battle  of  Forty,  Snyoers;  a 
Landscape  with  Ruins,  Paul  Brill.  ' 

The  Queen's  Gallery  ;  pictures ;  Henry  VIII. ;  his 
Qjueen,  Catharine  of  Arragon ;  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  a  Chi- 
nese dress,  Zucchero  ;  James  I.  Vandyck;  his  Queen, 
Vansomer  ;  Charles  II.  Lely  ;  James  II.  ditto ;  King 
William,  Kneller;  Queen  Mary,  ditto;*  Queen  Anne, 
after  ditto ;  George  I.  after  ditto ;  George  II.  Seman  ; 
Queen  Caroline,  ditto;  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  Kneller; 
Philip  IIL  of  Spain,  and  his  Queen,  Valesque. 

The  Cube  Room.  Here  are  six  Gods  and  Goddesses: 
over  the  chimney  is  Cleopatra,  antique;  and  above  her  is  a 
Roman  Marriage,  in  marble,  by  Rysbrack. 

The  Great  Drawing  Room;  pictures;  Charles  I.  and 
his  Queen,  Vandyck;  Jacob's  Separation,  Bassan;  Au« 
dience  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  in  the  Senate  House  at  Ve- 
nice, Fialetti;  Holbein's  Head,  in  water  colours,  by 
himself;  Flaying  of  St.  Bartholomew,  Holbein's  Wife's 
Heady  in  water  colours,  Holbein;  Venus  and  Cupid, 
Mich.  Angelo;  Charles  XI.  of  Sweden,  on  horseback, 
Wyck;  Duke  of  Wharton,  Rosalba;  a  Tyrolese  Girl, 
ditto;  Rosalba's  Head,  herself;  Duke  of  Buckingham  and 
his  Family,  Honthorst;  a  Wild  Boar*s  Head,  Snyders; 
the  Taking  of  Tournay,  by  Marlborough;  Wootton;  St. 

*  Kneller  was  knighted  for  painting  these  pictures  of  king  William  and 
queen  Mary. 
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Peter  and  the  Angel,  Stesnwvck;  St.  John^  Leokard 
$FADo;  a  Naked  VenuS)  Titian;  a  MadQnna,  with  St^ 
Catharine,  and  St.  John  with  a  Lamb,  Old  Palma  ;  Our 
Saviour  healing  the  Blind,  Verrio;  St.  Catharine  at  the 
Altar,  Paulo  Veronese  ;  the  Taking  of  Li^Ie  by  the  dukft 
ef  Marlborough,  Wootton. 

The  KiNG^s  State  Bsp  Chamber;  pictures;  a  Man's 
He^d ;  Mary  Queen  of  Scota^  Jannet  ;  four  Cartoons,  by 
Carlo  Cionani,  namely,  Pan  and  Cupid,  Bacchus  and 
Ariadne,  Apollo  and  Daphne,  and  theTriutnph  of  Venus; 
a  Womai>*s  Head. 

The  Prussian  Closet.  The  Hungarians  at  Ovid^s  Tomb, 
Schonfield;  Lucretia,  after  Caracci ;  Herodias*  Daughter, 
with  the  Baptist's  Head,  Da  Vinci  ;  a  Doge  of  Venice, 

TlNTOMT. 

The  Green  Closet  ;  pictures ;  a  Landscape*  PAUXf 
Brill;  a  Woman  asleep,  G.  Douw;  the  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds,  Zucchero  ;  Mars,  Venus,  and  Cupid,  P.  V»* 
rombse;  an  Italian  Musician,  Gioroione;  six  long  narrow 
slips,  with  figures  and  trees,  Schiavoni  ;  Our  Saviour  and 
Mary  Magdalen  at  the  Tomb,  Holbein  ;  an  Altar-piece ; 
Sophonisba,  Gaetano;  St. Catharine,  Da  Vinci;  a  Wo- 
man going  to  stab  herself,  Palamedes;  Henry  VII.  and 
VIII.  with  their  Queens,  Reemi  ;  Francis  II.  of  France, 
when  Dauphin,  Jannet  ;  Lucretia,  Titian  ;  a  Witch 
riding  on  a  Goat,  with  Boys,  Elshiemer  ;  Nymphs  bath- 
ing ;  Peter  and  the  Angel,  Steenwyck  ;  Venus,  and 
Satyrs,  with  Cupids,  Rottenham^r;  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  Jannet;  the  second  Earl  and  Countess  of  Claren- 
don, Lely;  Elizabeth  Queen  of  Bohemia,  grandoiothev 
of  George  I.  Cor.  Janssen;  her  seven  Children  ;  her  Con* 
sort,  CoR.  Janssen  ;  Arthur,  Henry,  and  Margaret,  Chil* 
dren  of  Henry  VII.  Mabvse^  Frobenius,  Printer  ta 
Erasmus,  Holbsin;  Erasmus,  ditto;  a  small  Landscape^ 
manner  of  Ferg;  the  Virgin  and  Child,  with  Tobit  and 
the  Angel,  Titian;  Virgin  and  Child,  St.  Catherine,  and 
St.  Ignatius,  Giorgione;  Boys,  Polidore;  a  Landscape^ 
Sverdingbn;  a  China  Dish  with  Heart  Cherries^  Daniel 
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Kes;  a  Landscape,  Mola;  Niobe^s  Children  shot  from 
the  Clouds,  Rottenhamer;  St.  John,  with  a  Lamb; 
Venus  and  Adonis.  This  room  was  king  William's  writing 
floset,  in  which  are  his  table  and  escritoir. 

His  Majesty's  Gallery  ;  pictures!  Queen  Mary,  Wis- 
sikg;  Adoration  of  the  Kings,  Seb.  Ricci;  King  William, 
Wissing;  Henry  Somers,  Jester  to  Henry  VIIL  Holbein; 
Van  Cleeve's  Wife,  by  himself;  Prince  Charles  of  Meck- 
lenburgh,  Zofpani  ;  Duke  of  Alva,  Titian  ;  Prince 
Charles  of  Mecklenburgh's  Wife.  Zoffani;  Van  Cleeve, 
by  himself;  Charles  L  on  horseback,  Dobson;  William 
Dtike  of  Gloucester,  a  whole  length.  Claret;  Queea 
Anne,  when  Princess,  Kneller;  Inigo  Jones,  Nogary; 
William  Duke  of  Gloucester,  Kn£ller;  Henry,  Prince 
of  Wales,  son  to  James  L  Mytens  ;  Henry  IV.  of  France^ 
Pourbus;  Edward  VL  Holbein;  Julio  Romano;  Ca- 
tharine de  Medicis;  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  Willison;  Mary 
de  Medicis,  Pourbus;  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  young, 
Paul  Veronese;  Princess  Anne,  with  a  Dog;  Georgo 
Prince  of  Denmark,  Dahl;  James  I.  Vansomer;  a  Maa 
in  Black,  Tintoret;  Queen  Henrietta,  Vandyckj  Guer- 
cino,  by  himself;  a  Lady's  Head,  More;  Duchess  of 
Richmond,  in  Man's  Apparel,  Houseman;  Holbein,  a 
Head ;  the  Queen,  Prince  William,  and  Prince  Edward^ 
Ramsey;  George  I.  Vanderbank;  Mich.  Angelo,  a  Head; 
Edward  Duke  of  York,  Batoni  ;  Charles  I.  Vandyck  ;  a 
Head;  Charles  II  Wissing;  a  Man  in  Armour,  Gioroione; 
Sir  Henry  Guilford,  Holbein;  a  Portrait  with  a  ruff, 
Vandyck;  Bishop  of  Osnaburgh,  (duke  of  York)  Zof- 
fani; a  Dominican  Friar;  Artemisia  Gentileschi,  herself; 
Henry  VIIL  Holbein  ;  a  Portrait,  Rembrandt  ;  Duchess 
of  York,  Lely  ;  Duke  of  York,  ditto ;  a  large  dramng 
uf  the  Transfiguration,  after  Raphael,  Cassanova. 

In  the  Guard  Chamber,  is  a  painting  of  Queen  Eli* 
zabeth's  gigantic  porter,  by  Zucchero. 

This  palace  was  the  frequent  residence  of  king  William 
and  queen  Mary,  queen  Anne,  Georgo  I.  and  the  latt 
king.    These  monarchs  (George  I.  excepted,  who  died  at 
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Hanover)  all  expired  within  its  walls;  as  did  prince  Georgia 
of  Denmark,  queen  Anne^s  consort,  in  n06.  During  th^ 
present  reign,  Kensington  has  been  forsaken  by  the  royal 
family,  though  indeed  lately  it  has  been  fitted  up  for  tfaoi 
dukes  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  who  pass  much  of  their  dme  is 
this  delightful  situation ;  and  his  Majesty  has  ordered  sooie  of 
the  apartments  to  be  furnished  for  the  resi^dence  of  her  royal 
highness  the  princess  of  Wales. 

The  parish  Church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  and  is  » 
brick  structure,  consisting  of  a  chancel,  nave,  and  two* 
aisles,  separated  by  wooden  pillars,  with  Corinthian  ca- 
pitals. At  the  west  end  is  a  low  embattled  tower  of  brick^ 
surmounted  by  a  wooden  turret.  The  body  of  the  former 
church  was  pulled  dowti  in  1694,  and  rebuilt  by  subscript 
tion;  king  William  gave  300/. ;  princess  Anne^  100/. ;  earl 
Craven,  50/. ;  the  bishop  of  London,  50/. ;  and  the  earl 
of  Warwick,  40/;  and  the  whole  charge  amounted  U> 
1800/.;  the  building,  however,  was  so  badly  constructed^ 
that  in  the  year  1704,  it  was  obliged  to  be,^  in  great  part^ 
again  taken  down,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the 
walls,  at  the  expence  of  800/*  In  1772,  the  whole  under- 
went a  thorough  repair,  and  the  present  tower  was  erected, 
towards  which  his  Majesty  George  Hi.  subscribed  350/.  The 
chancel  window  is  ornamented  with  the  figures  of  Sts.  Peter, 
Paul,  John,  and  Andrew,  in  stained  glass,  presented  by 
Mr.  Tanner  Arnold,  and  his  niece,  Mrs.  Mary  Green, 

The  principal  monuments  are  for  Edward  Henry  Ricb^ 
earl  of  Warwick  and  Holland  ,1721.  Thomas  Henshaw,  Esq* 
who  held  many  offices  in  a  diplomatic  capacity  under 
Charles  and  James  II.  and  William  III. ;  he  died  Jan.  2f 
1699 — 1700.  William  Courten^  Esq.  whose  museum  of 
curiosities  were  given  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane  (by  whom  this 
monument  was  erected)  and  became  the  foundation  of  bb 
repository  in  the  British  Museum ;  Mr.  Courten  died  in 
1702. 

Among  the  vicars  were  Thomas  Hodges,  deau  of  He* 
reford^  1672 ;  and  Dr.  John  Jortin,  archdeacon  of  Lon« 

don; 
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^OB ;  author  of  the  Life  of  Erasmus,  and  other  miacella- 
naous  and  thecdogical  works. 

Adjoining  to  Ken9ington  is  Wilsdok,  called  also  Wil- 
LXSDON,  and  Willesdona,  which  was  one  of  the  lord- 
ships bestowed  by  king  Athelstan  on  St.  PauPs  cathedral ; 
and  there  are  no  less  than  the  corps  of  eight  prebends  in 
this  parish,  belonging  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  PauPs  ; 
these  are  Brownswood,  Chamberlaimwood,  Hrleston, 
Mapesbury,   Neasdon,   Oxgate,  East  Twyford,  and 

WiLSDON. 

The  parish  Church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  and  is  an 
antient  Gothic  structure,  consisting  of  a  chancel,  naye,  and 
aouth  aisle,  with  circular  pillars  and  pointed  arches. 

Among  the  monuments  the  most  particular  are  those  of 
Sir  John  Francklyn,  and  the  late  general  Otway. 

The  inscription  on  the  monument  of  Sir  John  Franck- 
lyn, is  as  follows: 

^^  Here  Ijeth  ye  body  of  Sir  John  Francklyn,  late  of  Welsden, 
in  the  countie  of  Middlesx,  Rnt.  who  had  to  wife  Elizabeth,  ya 
eldest  daughtc.  of  George  Purefoy,  of  Wadley,  in  the  county 
of  Berks,  Esq.    It  was  her  happiness  to  make  him  the  joyful 
father  of  10  sons  and  7  daughf ;  and  it  is  her  pietie  to  dedicate 
this  monument  to  ye  preserTation  of  his  memory.    He  died  in  ye 
48  yeare  of  his  age,  March  ye  24,  1G47.     In  fewer  seToral  par- 
liaments he  sat  as  member  of  ye  House  of  Commons ;   three 
whereof  as  Knt  of  the  shire  for  this  countie.    He  was  nerer 
beard  to  swear  an  oath ;  never  to  speak  ill  of  any  man.    He  was 
wiser  in  ye  opinion  of  others,  than  his  own.     To  pubiike  ser« 
▼ices  no  man  brought  more  of  integrity,  of  zeal,  lesse  of  himp 
9Me.    To  the  publike  sins  and  calamities  ef  the  state,  no  man 
lesse  of  frewell,  more  of  sorrow.    To  his  wife  a  man  could  not 
be  more  loTing,  more  faithful.    To  his  children  and  servants 
more  &therly;  to  his  friends  more  free,  more  firm.     He  was 
trnly  eminently  |»ou8,  humble,   sober,  just,   hospitable,  and 
charitable.      These  things,  reader,  it  commeth  thee  to  know 
of  him.     For  by  these  he  still  Utcs;   and  being  dead,  yet 
speaketh.— Farewell" 

3  L  2  The 
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The  inscription  on  the  monument  of  general  Otway,  who 
died  in  1764,  states,  that  <^  be  was  appointed  general  of 
horse  and  foot  by  his  present  majesty ;  and  had  served  sixty 
years  in  the  army.  He  was  at  the  siege  of  Vigo,  the  re- 
lieving Barcelona,  the  talcing  Gibraltar  and  Minorca.  At 
the  battle  of  Sherrif  Moor,  near  Dumblain,  he  gained  a 
complete  victory  over  the  rebels,  for  which  he  was  thanked 
by  the  duke  of  Argyll,  and  on  every  occasion  distinguished 
himself  in  the  service  of  his  king  and  country.  He  de- 
prted  this  life  August  6,  1764,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year 
of  his  age." 

TwYFORD,  is  a  retired 'village  situated  seven  miles  west 
of  the  metropolis ;  receives  its  denomination  from  two  fords 
over  the  river  Brent,  a  small  stream,  which  rising  near 
Bamet  Wells,  in  Hertfordshire,  and  passing  through 
Hendon,  Twyford,  and  Hanwell,  joins  th9;^^Tbames  at 
Brentford. 

The  manor  of  Twyford  appears  to  have  been  part  of  the 
possessions  given  by  king  Athelstan  to  the  cathedral  churcfi 
of  St.  Paurs. 

In  Domesday  Book  there  is  the  following  account:  ''  In 
Osulvestane  hundred,  in  Tververde,  Durand,  a  canon  of 
St.  PauPs,  holds  of  the  king  two  hides  of  arable  land. 
The  arable  land  contains  one  carucate  and  a  half.  There 
are  three  villani,  who  have  half  a  hide  and  half  a  virgate. 
There  is  pasture  ground  for  the  cattle  of  the  village,  and  a 
wood  sufficient  for  one  hundred  hogs.  This  land  is  valued 
at  thirty  shillings;  in  the  time  of  king  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, at  twenty  shillings. 

**  In  the  same  village  Gueri,  a  canon  of  St.  Paul's,  holds 
two  hides  of  arable  land.  The  arable  land  contains  one 
caYucate  and  a  half.  In  demesne  there  is  one  carucate,  and 
a  half  may  be  added.  There  arc  two  villani  who  have  one 
▼irgate  each,  and  one  bordarius  who  has  six  acres  and  threo 
cottagers.  There  is  wood  sufficient  for  fifty  hogs.  This 
land  is  valued  at  thirty  shillings;  in  the  time  of  king  Ed- 
ward, at  twenty  shillings.  This  maner  hath  belonged  and 
4  doe^ 
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iloes  bdong  to  the  church  of  St.  Paul,  ia  tbe  demesne  of 
the  canons/* 

This  village  is  divided  into  East  and  West  Twyford,  s&« 
parated  by  the  river  Brent,  but  forming  together  a  manor 
and  prebend  of  St.  Paul's. 

Norden,  who  wrote  a  short  history  of  Middlesex  in  tho 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  mentions  West  Twyford  as  a 
parish  but  with  one  house  in  it,  then  inhabited  by  Mr.  John 
Lyon ;  but,  in  the  Magna  Britannia,  it  is  rather  cpnsidere4 
as  a  hamlet  to  the  parish  of  Wilsdon,  with  a  chapel  of  ease 
belonging  to  it,  to  which  the  tenant  to  the  dean  and  chapter 
of  St.  Paul's  presented,  and  they  instituted.  The  clerk  so 
presented  being  obliged  to  swear  fealty  to  the  tenant,  as  the 
tenant  was  to  the  dean  and  chapter. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  this  estate  was  held  by  the  fa- 
Biily  of  Lyon  and  GifFord,  and  in  the  sixteenth  by  that  of 
Moyle,  as  appears  by  several  very  curious  and  ancient  mo- 
numents in  the  adjoining  chapeL  The  old  manor  house, 
built  of  stone  and  moated  round,  has  within  a  few  years 
given  place  to  a  substantial  brick  farm  house.  The  farmer 
is  tenant  to  George  Cholmondeley,  Esq,  who  holds  it  of  tbe 
dean  and  chapter. 

The  Church  is  a  small  brick  edifice,  containing  several 
monuments,  particularly  of  the  family  of  Moyle,  and 
Henry  Bold,  author  of  Scarronides,  or  Virgil  Travestie, 
and  several  other  poems.  There  is  only  one  house  in  thig 
parish,  which  has  been  se  since  the  reign  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth; *^  the  farmer  who  occupies  this  solitary  parish  is  of 
course  perpetual  churchwarden.  Overseer  of  the  poor  is 
an  office  not  necessary;  for  by  submitting  to  the  inconve- 
niencis  of  hiring  his  servants  for  a  term  short  of  twelve 
months,  tbe  tenant  escapes  that  of  being  burthened  by 
paupers." 

At  the  parliamentary  surveys  during  the  Civil  Wars,  it 

was  maintained  that  this  was  a  parish  of  itself,   that  tbe 

salary  of  the  incumbent  was  10/.     The  salary,  now  paid 

by  the  lord  of  the  manor,  is  6/.  per  annum ;  and  there  is 

^nly  monthly  duty  in  the  church. 

ThiBrc 
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There  i»  nothing  particular  to  arrest  the  traveller's  notic^ 
either  in  Greenford  or  Northall.  Riselip  is  bounds  1^- 
Pinner,  Northall,  Ickenham,  Harefield,  and  Rickmans- 
worth,  in  Herts.  It  is  called  in  anttent  records  Riselipe, 
Rouslep,  Rueslyppe,  Ruyslippe,  Ruyslip,  Ruslep,  and 
Ryslep ;  and  lies  at  the  distance  of  four  miles  from  Uz« 
bridge,  and  seventeen  from  London. 

According  to  Domesday  Book,  this  place  was  held  by 
Wlward  Wit,  Edward  the  Confessor's  thane,  "  who  might 
dispose  of  it  to  whom  he  pleased."  Ernufus  de  Heading 
gave  the  manor  to  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Bee  in  Nor-i 
mandy.  In  1253  the  abbot  of  Bee,  had  a  charter  of  free- 
warren  in  this  manor,  on  which  was  a  religious  house,  oi 
^hich  Richard  de  Flammaville  was  prior  in  1 259 ;  it  became 
not  long  afterwards  annexed  to  the  priory  of  Okebum,  in 
WiltR,  and  so  remained  till  the  dissolution  of  alien  priories. 
Riselip  was  afterwards  bestow^  on  King's  College,  Cam* 
bridge,  under  whcxn  it  is  leased  by  the  marquis  of  Sa- 
lisbury. 

Within  the  parish  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Martin,  is 
the  monument  of  lady  Banckes,  with  the  following  in- 
scription : 

*<  To  the  memory  of  Lady  Mary  Banckcs,  the  only  daughter 
of  Ralph  Hawtrey,  of  Riselip,  in  the  county  of  Middle^ 
3ex,  Esq.  the  wife  and  widow  of  the  Honourable  Sir  John 
Bankcs,  Knt.  late  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  his  late  Majesty's 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  of  the  Priyy  Council  to  hb  late 
Majesty  King  Charles  I.  of  blessed  memory,  who  haying  had  the 
honour  to  hare  borno  with  a  constancy  and  courage  abuTC  her 
sex,  a  noble  proportion  of  the  late  calamities,  and  the  happiness 
^o  have  outlired  them  so  far  as  to  have  seen  the  restitution  of  the 
{[OTernmcnt,  with  great  peace  of  mind  laid  down  her  most  de* 
sired  life,  the  11th  day  of  April,  1661.  Sir  Ralph  Banckes, 
)ler  and  him  hath  dedicated  this.  She  had  four  sons — 1.  Sir 
Ralph.  2.  Jerom.  3.  Charles.  4.  William  (since  dead  withp 
out  issue)  and  six  daughters.^' ^ 

Harefield, 

*  Lady  Banckes  is  celebrated  in  history  for  her  courageous  defence  of 
porfti  castle,  in  Dorsetshire,  against  the  parliamentary  army.    When  tht 

lord 
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HaiefielD)  is  a  village  at  the  north-west  extremity  of 
Middlesex,  between  Rickoiansworth  and  Uxbridge,  twenty 
miles  from  London.  Here  Sir  Edward  Anderson,  lord  chief 
justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  in  the  reign  of  queen  Eliza- 
bethy  had  a  seat;  which  coming  into  the  possession  of  the 
late  George  Cooke,  Esq.  that  gentleman  rebuilt  it ;  and  it 
is  now  the  property  of  his  grandson,  and  in  the  joint  occu- 
pation of  three  daughters  of  the  earl  of  Winchelsea,  lady 
Essex,^  lady  Hatton,  and  lady  Augusta  Finch.  The  old 
house  was  famous  for  the  residenoe  of  the  countess  of 
J)erby,  before  whom  Milton's  Arcades  was  there  presented* 
<'  I  viewed  this  house/'  says  Mr.  Warton,  in  his  edition 
of  Milton's  Juvenile  Poems,  ^*  a  few  years  ago,  when  it 

lord  chief  justice  went  to  join  the  king  in  1642,  his  lady,  with  her  jfa** 
mily,  retired  to  this  castle,  which  was  her  property.  She  remained  uif 
molested  till  May,  1643,  when  the  castle  was  attacked  by  a  small  party 
ef  the  enemy.  It  was  ill  supplied  for  a  siege ;  they  had  only  four  pieces 
of  ordnance,  and  a  slender  stock  of  provisions ;  yet,  with  five  men  only, 
assisted  by  her  servants,  did  lady  Banckes  defend  herself,  till  at  lengtl^ 
being  straightened  for  provisions,  yhe  agreed  to  deliver  up  her  guns,  upon 
condition  of  being  permitted  to  remain  peaceably  with  her  family  in  thg^ 
castle.  The  enemy  now  became  remiss,  thinking  the  castle  thus  dis'*' 
mantled,  of  little  consequence,  by  which  means  lady  Banckes  had  ai» 
opportunity  of  completely  victualling  it ;  and  having  the  assistance  of  a 
small  garrisoD,  commanded  by  captain  Lawrence,  in  the  month  of  July 
following  she  was  enabled  to  defend  herself  against  five  or  six  hundred  ol 
the  enemy's  forces,  who,  after  several  unsuccessful  attacks,  in  the  last  o( 
which  they  had  one  hundred  men  killed  and  wounded,  were  compelled 
to  raise  the  siege.  She  herself,  with  her  daughters  and  maid  servants,  as-' 
skted  by  five  men,  took  her  post  at  the  upper  ward.  In  one  of  the  at' 
tacks  the  besiegers  made  use  of  a  machine,  called  a  "  Sow,"  made  o^ 
boards,  lined  with  wool :  but  on  its  advancing  towards  the  castle,  the  be- 
sieged aimed  their  shot  at  the  legs  of  the  men  who  supported  it,  one  of 
them  was  killed,  and  nine  ran  away.  The  charge  for  making  this  ma« 
chine  is  thus  entered  in  the  accounts  of  the  treasurer  of  the  county : 
July  7,  1643.  Boards,  hair,  and  wool,  for  making  a  sow,  against  the 

casde  -       -       - i^.234 

Three  truckle  wheels  for  the  sow        -       -       -       .  0    6    0^ 

The  castle  was  taken  by  the  parliament  army  about  two  years  ^(ter* 

wards,  and  demolished. — LysorCs  Historical  Account  of  Parishes  in 

Middlesex t  311.     Hutchins's  Dorsetshire,      Mercurius  Aulicus  for 

August  IS,  1643. 

was. 
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Wa$9  for  the  most  part,  remaining  inf  its  original  8Ute» 
Milton,  when  he  wrote  Arcades,  was  still  Jiving  with  h£i 
father,  at  Horton,  near  Colnhrook."  This  UAy  I)crby, 
dowager  of  Ferdinando  the  fifth  earl,  married  lord  chan- 
cellor Egerton,  for  whose  son,  John  earl  of  Bridgewater, 
Miltofn  #rote  his  Comus.  Harefield  Place,  in  this  parish, 
IS  the  seat  of  William  Baynes,  Esq.  Near  this  is  a  villa, 
which  count  Bfnhl  purchased  of  the  Trensdale  family. 
His  excellency  made  many  capital  improvements  in  it; 
having  built,  in  particular,  a  fine  observatory,  and  fur- 
nished it  with  the  best  mathematical  instruments. 

The  manor  of  Moor  Hall,  or  iAore  Hall,  was  antiently 
the  site  of  a  priory,  which  was  a  cell  to  tbcf  priofy  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem,  Cleskenwell.  It  is  now  a  farm  house. 
The  chapel,  which  still  remains,  is  of  stone  and  flint,  and 
of  the  architecture  of  the  twelfth  century. 

Harefield  Church  is  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
is  a  Gothic  structure  of  flint  and  stone,  with  a  low  em* 
battled  square  tower  at  the  west  end. 

Among  the  monuments  are  those  of  Alice,  countess  of 
Derby,  1C37;  and  the  Newdigate  family.     Of  Sir  Richard 
Newcligate  it  is  proper  to  give  so  ne  account.     This  gen- 
tleman,   the  second   son  of   Sir  John  Newdigate,    was  in 
great  practice  as  a  serjeant  at  law,  at  the  beginning  of  tho 
rebellion  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. ;  and  on  the  death   of 
his  elder  brother,  became  heir  to  his  estates  at  this  place 
and   Arbury,  which  were  much  incumbered.     The  conse- 
quence  of   the  rebellion  having   been  the  murder  of  the 
lawful  sovereign,  and  placing  an   usurper  on  the  throne, 
under  the  specious  title  of  Lord  Protector,  serjeant  New- 
digate was  selected  by  Cromwell,  who  had  lately  dismissed 
his  parliament,  to  be  consulted  by  him  respecting  the  fu- 
ture government  of  the  country  by  the  laws  of  the  land! 
To  evince  the  usurper^s  deceptive  policy  tlic  following  cir- 
cumstances will   be  very  illustrative.      The  serjeant.    Sir 
Matthew  Hale,  who  lived  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  him, 
and  the  most  eminent  lawyers  of  the  time,  attended  Crom- 
welPs  suomions,  when  they  were  informed  that  be  intended 

to 
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to  make  them  judges;  this  they  declined,  declaring  that 
they  could  not  act  under  his  commission.  He  turned  from 
them  in  wrath,  and  exclaimed,  "  if  you  of  the  red  robe 
will  not  execute  the  law,  my  red  coats  shall  :'*  upon  which 
they  all  cried  out,  "  Make  us  judges,  we  will  be  judges." 
On  the  25th  of  January  1653-4,  Sir  Matthew  Hale  was,  by 
writ,  made  a  serjcant,  and  one  of  the  justices  of  the  Com- 
mon Bench.  On  the  2d  of  June,  1654,  three  new  judges 
were  made,  serjeant  Pepys,  serjeant  Newdegate,  and  Ser- 
jeant Windham.  Upon  the  question  of  the  sale  of  crown 
lands,  the  new  judge  Newdegate  declared,  that  **  no  title 
could  be  made  to  them  ;*'  and  being  sent  on  the  northern 
circuit, .  when  many  royalists  who  had  been  taken  in  arms 
in  Scotland  were  indicted  at  York  for  high  treason,  he 
declared  from  the  bench,  that  **  he  knew  no  law  which 
made  it  high  treason  to  levy  war  against  a  Lord  Protector.** 
Such  an  assertion  urged  against  him  all  the  indignation  of 
Oliver;  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  year,  he  and  baron 
Thorpe  were  deprived  of  their  places,  because  they  could 
not  in  conscience  obey  the  illegal  commands  of  the  ar« 
bitrary  ruler  of  the  realm.  Thus  honourably  displaced, 
judge  Newdegate  returned  to  exercise  at  the  bar,  where  he 
continued  till  1659-60,  when  he  was  appointed  chief  justice 
of  the  Upper  Bench,  in  which  he  continued  till  the  Re. 
storation,  when  he  retired  from  public  life  in  consequence 
of  his  ill  state  of  health,  ^^  deservedly  honoured  and  re- 
spected by  all  who  knew  him." 

Some  years  after,  at  the  instance  of  lord  Grandison,  the 
duke  of  Ormond,  and  colonel  Halsey  ,whose  life  he  had  saved 
at  York,  the  judge  was  introduced  to  king  Charles  II.  who  not 
only  thanked  him  for  bis  kindness  to  the  king's  friends  at  the 
worst  of  times,  but  issued  a  patent  for  baronetage,  without 
fees,  "  which  dignity,"  says  the  patent,  "  we  confer  on 
him  in  consideration  of  several  good  services  performed  to 
us,  and  our  faithful  subjects,  in  the  late  Usurpation." 
Harefield  church  also  contains  the  monuments  of  Dr.  John 
Prichett,  rector  for  thirty  years,  and  promoted  to  the  see 
of  Glccester  in  1672.    On  the  outside  is  a  memorial  put  up 
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by  Mr.  Adibj,  m  memory  of  bis  fi^ibful  sar^nt  Sobeft 
MossendeviTy  who  died  in  17^4.  Underneath  ave  tb^  fipl* 
lowing  appropriate  lines : 

In  frost  and  snow,  thro'  hail  and  rain, 
He  scour'd  the  woods,  and  trudg'd  the  plain  ; 
The  steady  pointer  leads  the  way, 
Stands  at  the  scent,  then  springs  his  prey ; 
The  timorous  birds  from  stubble  rise, 
With  pinions  stretch'd  divide  the  skies : 
The  scattered  lead  pursues  the  sight. 
And  death  in  thunder  stops  their  flight : 
His  spaniel,  of  true  English  kind, 
With  gratitude  inflames  his  mind  j 
This  servant  in  an  honest  way. 
In  all  his  actions  copied  Tray." 

Adjoining  to  Harefield  is  the  parish  of  Ickekham^  wbich 
was  antiently  called  Tickeham  and  Tykekham.  It  lies 
three  miles  north  from  the  Uxbridge  road,  and  at  the  dis« 
tance  of  sixteen  miles  from  London. 

This  was  among  the  domains  of  Geffrey  de  Magnavilla, 
according  to  Domesday  Book,  and  bis  family  had  posses* 
sions  here  as  low  as  1400.  It  appears  that  the  manor  of 
Ickenham  has  been  from  very  remote  time  in  possession  of 
the  family  of  Shorediche,  and  is  now  the  property  of  Mi* 
chael  Shoredich,  Esq. 

The  manor  of  Swalclyve,  or  Swakeley,  seems  to 
have  arisen  from  that  of  Ickenham,  for  in  the  year  1350 
Boniface  Lapyn  released  to  John  de  Charlton,  all  right  in 
those  lands  in  the  parish  of  Ickenham,  which  had  been  the 
property  of  Robert  de  Swaleclyve,  and  Joan  his  wife. 
This  Robert  is  supposed  to  have  been  of  Swalclyve,  in 
Kent,  and  to  have  given  his  name  to  this  manor,  which 
continued  in  the  family  of  Charlton,  till  the  attainder  of 
Sir  Richard  Charlton  in  1486,  after  which  it  was  granted 
to  Sir  Thomas  Bourchier.  Henry  Bourchier,  marquis  of 
Exeter,  granted  Swakeley,  with  the  park,  &c.  to  Ralph 
Sexali,  and  his  heirs;  by  marriage  they  came  to  Sir  Pexall 
BiFocas,    and   afterwards    to  Sir  John  Bingley,   who,    in 
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Wi9y  sold  tlie  wkole  to  Edmund  (slfterwards  Sir  Edmund) 
Wrigbt)^  alderdian  of  London,  who  built  the  present 
manor  bouse  in  1638.  Sir  Edmund  was  made  lord  mayor 
of  London,  in  le^l,  afber  parliament  had  taken  upon  them  to 
displace  Sir  WUliam  Acton.  Sir  Edmund  Wright's  daughter 
Catbarine,  married  Sir  James  Harrington ,  hart,  who  was  a 
member  of  that  assembly  of  traitors  who  signed  the  death 
warrant  of  their  sovereign.  Sir  James,  after  the  Restora- 
tion, escaped  the  fate  of  his  associates  by  flight.  In  1669, 
the  manor  became  the  property  of  Sir  Robert  Vyner,  bart, 
by  pupofaase;  and,  in  1741,  wsis  sold  by  his  descendants  to 
the  trustees  of  the  late  Benjamin  Letbieullier,  Esq.  then  a 
minor ;  by  whose  will  it  is  now  the  property  of  the  rev. 
Mr.  Lasoelles  Iremonger.  Swakeley  House  is  the  property 
tmd  residence  of  Mr.  Clarke,  whose  ancestor  purchased  it 
m  1750  of  Mr.  Lethieullier. 

The  chmrch,  dedicated  to  St.  Giles,  i^  a  small  antient 
flCructufe ;  but  has  Tiothing  to  attract  particular  notice. 

Roger  Crab,  the  English  hermit,  of  whom  we  hay^ 
ipoken  ifnder  Stepney,  lived  many  years  at  a  cottage  in 
lekenbam,  on  three  farthings  a  week. 

UXBRIDGE, 

the  most  considerable  market  town  in  the  county  of  Midi* 
dHetez,  is  a  hamlet  to  the  parish  of  Hillingdon.  In  1100 
it  was  called  Oxebruge,  Woxebruge,  or  Woxebrugge, 
which  have  declined  to  its  present  name. 

Speed  mentioTis  that  a  monastery  at  this  place  was  founded 
by  Hugh  Rowse,  and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary;  but  no 
«tber  author  mentions  such  a  foundation. 

Leiand,  in  his  Itinerary,  informs  us,  relating  to  this 
yface,  that,  ^*  In  it  is  but  one  long  street,  but  that,  for 
timber,  well  builded.  There  is  a  celebrate  market  once  a 
week,  and  a  great  fayre  on  the  feaste  day  of  St.  Michael. 
There  be  two  wooden  bridges  at  the  west  end  of  the  towne, 
«iid  under  the  more  weste  goeth  the  great  arme  of  Colne 
xmi^«  The  lesser  arme  goeth  under  the  other  bridge,  and 
mA  of  them  serve  there  a  greate  mille.    The  diuare  of 
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Colne  stream  is  scant  a  mile  above  Uzbridge^  and  tbeie 
two  armes  meet  not  at  all  againe.  For  the  bigger  goetb 
through  the  goodly  meadowes  straight  to  Colebrook  three 
miles  lower,  and  soe  to  Thamise,  The  other  goeth  to  two 
miles  at  [blank] ,  an4  they  be  a  mile  and  a  half  east  from 
Colebrook,  in  the  way  to  London,  thence  that  arme  goelh 
to  the  Thamise." 

In  1294,  Henry  de  Lacy,  earl  of  Lincoln,  procured  the 
grant  of  a  weekly  market  on  Monday,  and  an  annual  fair 
to  last  two  days,  on  the  vigil  and  feast  of  St.  Michael.  The 
market  has  been  altered  to  Thursday,  and  it  is  accounted 
one  of  the  greatest  corn  markets  in  the  kingdom.  The 
profits  of  the  market  were  estimated  in  1328,  at  thirty 
shillings  per  annum;  the  present  amount  of  the  tolls,  &e. 
is  about  500/.  per  annum.  The  maA.et  house  was  built  ia 
1789,  in  consequence  of  an  act  of  parliament  passed  four 
years  previously ,  under  which  also  many  improvements, 
such  as  lighting,  paving,  &c.  havte  taken  place.  The 
town  is  governed  by  two  bailiffs,  two  constables,  and  four 
headborogghs.  Though  it  has  no  regular  manufacture, 
there  are  several  shops  for  the  accommodation  of  the  in* 
habitants,  and  the  town  abounds  with  mealmen  and  corn- 
chandlers,  who  carry  on  a  very  lucrative  and  extensive 
trade.     There  are  many  otiier  corn  mills  in  the  parish. 

Uxbridge  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  noble  family 
of  Paget. 

At  Uxbridge,  in. January  1645,  was  held  the  treaty,  the 
lamentable  failuie  of  which  was  severely  felt  in  its  conse- 
quences. The  commissioners  on  the  king's  side  were  the 
duke  oF  Richmond;  the  marquis  of  Hertford;  the  earls  of 
Southampton,  Kingston,  and  Chichester;  lords  Seymour, 
Ilatton,  Capel,  and  Colcpepper;  Sirs  Orlando  Br idgeman, 
Edward  Nichols,  Edward  Hyde,  Richard  Lane,  and  Thomas 
Gardiner;  Messrs.  John  Ashburnham,  Jeffery,  Palmer;  with 
doctors  Stewart,  Laney,  and  Sheldon,  and  their  attendants, 
to  tlie  number  of  one  hundred  and  eight.  The  parlia- 
mentary commissioners  were  the  earls  of  Northumberland, 
Pembroke,  Salisbury,  and  Denbigh;  lord  Wenman;  Messrs. 
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tlolles,  Pierrepoint,  and  Whitlock  ;  Sir  Henry  Vane,  jun, 
Mr.  Solicitor;  Messrs.  Crow  and  Prideaux;  together  with 
the  marquis  of  Argyle ;  lords  Lothian  and  Maitland ;  Sir 
Charles  Erskine;  Messrs.  Kennedy,  Berkley,  and  Hen- 
derson, as  commissioners  of  the  parliament  of  Scotland, 
with  their  attendants. 

The  commissioners  met  to  propose  mutual  concessions, 
in  adjusting  the  chief  points  in  dispute;  and  Uxbridge 
being  at  that  time  within  the  quarters  of  the  parliament 
army,  a  particular  attention  was  paid  on  their  part  to  tho 
accommodation  of  the  royal  delegates ;  the  south  side  of  the 
town  being  appropriated  to  them,  and  the  north  to  those 
appointed  by  parliament.  The  best  inns  on  each  side 
being  the  head  quarters  of  the  respective  parties.  Mutual 
civilities  passed  between  them  as  soon  as  they  arrived,  and 
although  Rapin  is  of  opinion  that  the  leaders  of  neither 
party  were  sincere;  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  many 
of  the  commissioners  were  actuated  by  honourable  motives, 
and  even  entertained  hopes,  however  ill  founded,  that  they 
should  be  able  to  put  a  stop  to  the  distresses  of  their  coun- 
try. But  a  circumstance  took  place  on  the  first  morning 
of  their  meeting  which  afforded  but  a  bad  omen  of  the 
resuit  of  their  deliberations.  It  was  market  day,  and  the 
fanaticism  of  the  times  requiring  that  the  people  who  at- 
tended it  should  hear  a  sermon,  before  they  proceeded  to 
the  worldly  consideration  of  selling  their  corn  ;  many  of 
those  who  were  in  the  train  of  the  king's  commissioners, 
attended  it,  in  order  to  maintain  an  appearance  of  con- 
formity. The  pulpit  was  occupied  by  that  zealot  Chris- 
topher Love,  who  attended  the  commissioners  from  the 
parliament,  and  who,  in  the  course  of  his  oration,  told  the 
audience,  amongst  other  violent  assertions,  that  "  the  ma* 
lignants,  (meaning  the  royalists)  had  come  from  Oxford 
with  hearts  full  of  blood,  and  that  there  was  as  great  a  dis- 
tance between  this  treaty  and  peace,  as  between  heaven  and 
hell !"  The  king's  commissioners  remonstrated  with  the 
other  party  on  this  indecorum,  and  required  that  the  au** 
thor  of  it  should  be  punished ;  but  they  met  with  no  other 
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redress  than  procaring  Love  to  be  sent  out  of  the  town^  mA 
being  reprimanded  by  parliament.— He  was  afterwihrds  lie- 
beaded  for  conspiring  against  the  parliament. 

A  contemporary  publication  acquaints  us  that  the  eotti*' 
flMtioners  treated  at  Mr.  Carres  (then  lately  Sir  John  Ben« 
net's)  <^  a  very  fair  house,  at  the  farthest  end  of  the  town^ 
in  which  house  was  aprpointed  them  a  very  spacious  room, 
well  hanged  and  fitted  with  seats  for  the  commissioners^ 
The  cfarl  of  Northumberland  was  quartered  at  Mr.  Carr's, 
and  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  at  (the  Brewhouse)  another  fair 
house  near  it.  The  chief  inn  for  the  king's  commissionem 
was  the  Crown,  and  for  the  parliament,  the  George,  fair 
inns  near  the  market.''  * 

Mr.  Carr's  house  consisted  of  a  centre  and  two  wings,  so 
that  each  party  had  convenient  drawing  rooms;  and  the 
royalists  were  complimented  with  the  principal  gateway  for 
their  entrance  ;  the  parliamentarians  condescending  to  have 
their  access  at  the  back  of  the  house.  Twenty  days  wer« 
spent  in  fruitless  altercation ;  at  the  expiration  of  which 
the  commissioners  separated  with  less  personal  good  wiH, 
than  they  entertained  for  each  other  on  their  meeting,  and 
with  their  prejudices  moire  firmly  rooted.  The  king's 
commissioners  made  a  great  exertion  to  return  to  Oxford 
In  one  day,  a  distance  of  thirty-eight  miles,  not  caring  to 
trust  to  the  word  of  the  opposite  party,  who  had  assured 
tfaem  that  another  day  should  be  added  to  the  time  for  their 
safe  conduct. 

Thus  terminated  the  Treaty  of  Uxbridge,  without  the 
smallest  progress  having  been  made  towards  reconciliation  ; 
but  rather  an  accumulation  of  rancour,  which  ultimately 
iovolved  many  of  each  party  in  the  deepest  woe  and  ia 
destructron. 

The  Treaty  House,  is  an  antient  brick  mansion,  at  tbt 
west  end  of  the  town,  near  the  canal;  the  west  wing,  with 
a  large  dove  house,  and  the  gateway,  are  the  only  parts 
of  the  mansion  now  existing.  The  structure  appears  to  h% 
of  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  or  Vlll. ;  Leonora,  lady  Bennet, 

♦  Perfect  Occmtences^  Jan.  1645. 
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ilM  hfiif^  in  1638;  it  afterwards  became  the  pn^rty  of 
Weotwortb  Garneys,  Esq.  whose  coheirs,  in  1724,  making 
•  partition  of  bis  property,  this  house  was  the  portion  of 
Charles  Gosthin,  Esq.  having  been  then  in  the  occupation 
of  Sir  Christopher  Abdy,  knt.  deceased ;  after  whose  death 
it  W9JS  the  residence  of  Dr.  Thorold ;  who  it  seems  was  tha^ 
l9fit  sole  resident,  when  the  mansion  became  a  lodging  for  a 
gardener,  and  since  for  several  tenants. 

Uxbridge  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Margaret,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  of  as  early  foundation  as  1281;  it  is  a  Gothic 
9lrujCture,  consisting  of  a  chance],  nave,  and  two  aisles, 
separate  by  octagonal  pillars  and  pointed  arches;  at  tha 
west  end  is  a  low  tower ;  but  there  is  nothing  else  very  par* 
tif  ular^  in  or  about  the  building. 

There  are  in  the  town  meeting  houses  for  the  Presbyteriga 
DifB^ters  and  Quakers ;  4ind  one  for  Methodists,  called  Pro* 
Yidenoe  Chapel. 

.Hii«LiNGDQN,  the  parish  to  which  Uxbridge  is  a  ban^^^^ 
is  about  fourteen  miles  from  London.  Mr.  Lysons  has  so 
^isfactorily  traced  the  descents  of  the  various  manors,  that 
it  is  needless  to  dilate  upon  the  subject  in  this  place ;  except 
tp  mention  that  Cowley  Grove,  was  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Barton  Booth.,  the  celebrated  tragedian ;  and  afterwards, 
for  many  years,  the  house  of  John  Rich,  Esq.  patentee  of 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  who  died  here  in  the  seventieth 
year  of  his  age,  having  been  forty  years  manager  without 
a  partner,  and  was  buried  in  Hillingdon  church,  where  a 
monument  was  erected  to  his  memory.  The  house  now 
belongs  to  Mrs.  Evans. 

Hillingdon  Church  is  dedicated  to  St  John  the  Baptist^ 
and  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  two  aisles,  separated 
by  octagonal  pillars  and  pointed  arches;  the  whole  very 
spacious.  The  tower  is  an  excellent  structure  of  flints. 
The  interior  contains  many  fine  monuments  of  the  earl  of 
Uxbridge,  1743;  Sir  Edward  Carr ;  John  lord  Strange,  of 
Knocking,   1509. 

Over  the  vestry  is  a  very  good  library,  consisting  of  books 
ill  divinity,  natural  history,  medicine,  voyages  and  travels, 
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poetry,  and  history,  among  which  are  sereral  scarce  and 
valuable  works.  This  library  was  given  in  pursuance  of 
the  will  of  Samuel  Reynardson,  Esq.  who  died  in  1721,  fot 
the  use  of  the  vicar  of  this  parish  and  his  successors. 

In  1548  there  were  three  hundred  and  twenty  houMyng 
people,  those  who  resorted  to  the  sacrament,  in  this  pta*bb. 
The  number  of  houses  in  Hiliingdon  and  Uxbridgie,  in 
the  year  1800,  was  seven  hundred  and  eighteen ;' the  in- 
habitants were  calculated  at  three  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  fifty. 

The  adjoining  village  of  Drayton  is  sixteen  miles  from 
London,  on  the  borders  of  Buckinghamshire.  This  was 
one  of  the  manors  given  by  king  Athelstan  to  St.  Paul's,  in 
989;  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  exempt  from  all  suit  of 
hundred  or  county,  and  all  payments  to  the  king  or  his 
officers.  In  1314,  there  was  an  immunity  granted  to  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Paul's,  that  no  purveyor  of  the 
king  should  take  corn  within  certain  of  their  manors,  of 
which  this  was  one.  Drayton  continued  in  their  .posses-> 
sion  till  1547,  when  Henry  VIII.  having  obtained  it  in 
exchange  for  other  lands,  granted  jt  to  Sir  William  (af- 
terwards lord)  Paget,  whose  son  Thomas,  lord  Paget, 
having  been  attainted  in  1587,  queen  Elizabeth  granted 
Drayton  to  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  for  life.  It  reverted  to 
the  crown  in  1592,  when  the  queen  demised  it  for  twenty- 
one  years  to  George  Carey,  afterwards  lord  HuuNdon.  In 
1597,  Thomas  lord  Paget  being  dead,  she  granted  the 
reversion  to  his  son  William,  who  afterwards  recovered  the 
remainder  of  his  father's  estates,  and  the  title,  by  act  of 
parliament;  from  him  it  desceiided  to  the  earls  of  Ux- 
bridge.  In  1786,  the  present  earl  sold  Drayton  to  FysHe 
De  Burgh,  Esq.  whose  widow  is  the  present  possessor. 

There  is  a  small  manor  in  this  parish,  called  Drayton  and 
Colham,  belonging  to  the  bishop  of  London.  Part  of  it 
was  held  by  the  late  Mr.  Alderman  Gill,  as  lessee,  by 
purchase. 

The  parish  Church,  dedicated  to  St.  Martin,  is  of  Gothic 
siructure,  and  consibts  of  a  chancel,  nave,  and  two  aisles* 
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The  tower  is  of  flint  and  stone.  The  font  is  curious,  and 
very  anticnt;  on  it  are  represented  the  Crncifixion,  our 
Lady  of  Pity,  and  a  sculptor  at  work  on  some  foliage.  la 
the  east  window  arc  the  armorial  bearings  of  Paget.  Here 
are  several  monuments  for  that  noble  family. 

Haves,  is  a  villa<2:e  twelve  miles  from  London,  on  the 
road  to  Uxbridgc;  it  has  a  large  church,  the  chancel  of  which 
is  curiously  ornamented,  and  has  some  good  monuments; 
over  the  communion  table  is  a  good  painting  of  the  Ado- 
ration of  the  Shepherds.  In  this  parish  is  Hayes  Park,  the 
property  of  capt.  Joseph  Fraine,  and  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Justice  Heath.  Here  is  also  a  fine  old  mansion,  the  resi- 
dence of  Harvey  Christian  Combe,  Esq.  alderman  and 
M.  P.  for  the  city  of  London. 

The  manor  house  was  formerly  the  occasional  residence 
of  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury,  as  early  as  archbishop 
Anselm,  in  the  reign  of  William  Rufus.  Thomas  Har- 
ris, Esq.  joint  patentee  of  Covent  Garden  theatre,  is  a 
resident  near  Hayes. 

Harmondsworth, according  to  Domesday  Book,  belonged 
to  the  abbot  of  Rozeen,  in  Normandy;  afterwards,  by  the 
conveyance  of  bishop  William  de  Wickham,  to  Winchester 
College,  who  surrendered  it  to  Henry  VIII.  in  exchange 
for  other  lands.  Edward  VI.  granted  it  to  Sir  William 
Paget,  whence  it  descended  to  the  earl  of  Uxbridge,  whose 
property  it  is  at  present. 

The  site  of  the  manor  house  was  sold  by  the  earl  of  Ujt- 
ibridge,  in  1774,  to  John  Powell,  P^sq.  whose  son,  Arthur 
Anncsley  Powell,  Esq.  is  the  present  possessor.  In  the 
farm  yard  is  a  barn,  remarkable  for  its  large  dimensions, 
being  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  feet  in  length,  and 
thirty-eight  in  breadth. 

Near  Heath  liow,  on  Ilounslow  Heath,  are  remains  of 
^n  antient  camp,  single  trenched,  about  three  hundred  feet 
square.  Dr.  Stukeley  asserted  that  it  was  one  of  the 
CaBsar's  stations  after  he  passed  the  Thames,  on  his  route  to 
ftttack  Cassivalaunus,  at  Watford. 
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Harmondsworth  Church  is  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  h  a  very  antient  Gothic  structure  of  flints.  A  square 
brick  tower  at  the  west  end  is  adorned  with  turrets.  The 
south  door  is  Saxon,  the  frame  of  which  is  adorned  with 
eagles  beaks.  Among  the  monuments  is  that  of  Sir  Walter 
Stirling,  buried  in  1786. 

Harlincton,  or  Hardington,  is  remarkable  for  hav- 
having  given  the  titles  of  baron  and  earl  to  the  family  of 
Bennet.  These  titles  having  extended  to  female  heirs, 
merged  in  the  family  of  Grafton  ;  the  first  duke  having 
itiarried  lady  Isabella,  only  daughter  and  heir  of  the  earl 
of  Arlington. 

Both  the  manors  of  Harlington  cum  Lovel,  and  Har- 
lington  cum  Shepiston,  are  the  property  of  the  earl  of 
Berkeley.  That  of  Dawley  belongs  to  count  De  Salis. 
Dawley  House  was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  family  of  Ben- 
litit,  and  was  purchased  of  Charles  earl  of  Tankerville,  by 
ttie  famous  lord  Bolingbroke.  It  was  purchased  in  1772 
qf  the  earl  of  Uxbridge  by  Thomas  Flight,  Esq.  who  told 
il  to  John  Thistlewood,  of  whom  count  De  Salis  purchased 
it  in  1797. 

The  parish  Church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 
At  the  west  end  is  a  square  tower  of  flint  and  stone.  The 
south  door  is  of  Saxon  architecture,  and  is  ornamented  with 
zig-zag  mouldings,  and  a  moulding  composed  of  cats- 
heads  and  long  tongues,  curled  at  the  ends.  The  monu* 
ihent  of  Dr.  Joseph  Trapp,  is  the  most  particular  in  the 
church. 

In  the  churchyard  is  a  curious  yew  tree,  the  girth  of 
which  is  fifteen  feet  seven  inches,  at  about  six  feet  from  the 
gtound,  at  which  height  it  branches  out  into  two  trunks  of 
nearly  an  equal  size. 

Among  the  rectors  were  John  de  Teuksbury,  1363,  a 
learned  philosophical  writer;  John  Kyte,  bishop  of  Car- 
lisle, 1520;  Dr.  Joseph  Trapp. 

There  is  a  Methodist  meeting  house  in  this  parish. 

Stanwell  is  two  miles  from  Staines,  and  ^fifteen  from 
t.ondon,  near  the  Bath  road.    At  the  Conquest  it  belbnged 
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to  Walter  Fitz-Other,  whose  eldest  son  William  being  wardea 
of  Windsor  Castle,  took  the  name  of  Windsor;  and  i^' 
continued  in  the  possession  of  his  family,  lords  Windsor^ 
till  the  year  1543,  when  the  following  circumstance  oc* 
curred,  as  related  by  Sir  William  Dugdale:  "  Henry  VIII, 
having  been  advised  to  dispose  of  the  monastic  lands  which 
he  bad  seized,  to  hisnobiliry,  by  gift  or  exchange,  thought 
fit  to  apply  to  Andrews,  lord  Windsor,  for  that  purpose; 
be  therefore  sent  to  acquaint  his  lordship  that  he  yvould  dine 
with  him ;  and  lord  Windsor  prepared  a  n^agnificent  en* 
itertainment  for  the  king's  reception.  In  the  course  of  th^ 
day  Henry  acquainted  his  lordship  that  he  liked  Stanwell 
$o  well,  that  he  was  resolved  to  have  it,  though  not  without 
%  beneficial  exchange.  Lord  Windsor  replied,  that  ^^  he 
hoped  his  highness  was  not  in  earnest;  since  Stanwell  had 
been  the  seat  of  his  ancestors  for  many  generations."  The 
king  sternly  replied,  ''  That  it  must  be ;"  commanding 
bim,  ^^  on  his  allegiance  to  repair  to  the  atlorney-gcnera], 
and  settle  the  business  without  delay."  The  attorijiey- 
general  sliewed  him  a  conveyance,  ready  prepared,  of 
Bordesley  Abbey ^  in  Worcestershire,  with  all  its  lands  and 
appurtenances,  in  exchange  Cor  the  manor  of  StauwelL 
Being  thus  constrained,  through  dread  of  the  king's  di^ 
pleasure,  to  accept  of  the  exchange,  he  conveyed  this 
Hianor  to  the  monarch,  being  commanded  to  quit  Stanwell 
immediately^  though  he  had  laid  in  his  Christmas  provi<* 
sions  for  the  keeping  of  his  wonted  hospitality  there,  all 
which  be  left  in  the  house,  remarking,  that  *^  they  ^ould 
not  find  it  bare  Stanwell." 

The  estate  having  been  thus  seized  by  the  crown,  was 
disposed  of  to  several  possessors.  In  1613,  it  belonged  to 
lord  Knyvet,  under  whose  care  James  I.  had  placed  his 
dAUgbtety  princess  Mary,  who  died  at  Stanwell.  Lord 
Knyvet  settled  it  upon  his  great  nephew,  John  Cary,  and 
hia  gre$it  niece,  Elizabeth  Leigh.  In  1678,  in  consequence 
of  an  award  of  Chancery,  the  whole  of  this  manor  was 
w^^JlM  on  ii<Am  Cary,  who  bequeathed  it  to  his  great  niece 
ElirnMh    <(mly  duught^r^    s^viving^    of   George,    lord 
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Willougbby  of  Parham,  son  of  William  lord  Willoughby, 
by  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Philip  Gary)  provided  that  she 
should  within  three  years  after  his  decease  marry  lord 
Guildford,  with  remainder  to  her  issue  male  by  him;  in 
failure  of  which  condition,  to  the  Falkland  family.  That 
lady,  however,  married  the  honourable  Mi*.  James  Bertie ; 
but  a  decree  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1697,  determined 
in  favour  of  her  life  interest  in  this  manor,  adjudging  the 
reversion  to  Lucius  Henry  lord  Falkland.  Mrs.  Bertie 
having  deceased  in  1715,  the  estate  came  to'' his  lordship, 
which  he  sold  to  John  earl  of  Dunmore ;  of  whose  trustees 
it  was  purchased  by  John  Gibbons,  Esq.  (afterwards  Sir 
John  Gibbons,  bart.  and  K.  B.  (whose  son.  Sir  William 
Gibbons,  bart^  is  the  present  possessor ;  Sir  William  is  also  lord 
of  the  manors  of  West  Bed  font,  and  Shipcotts. 

The  parish  Church,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  is  a 
Gothic  structure  of  flint  and  stone.  At  the  west  end  is  a 
square  tower,  chequered  of  flint  and  stone,  and  surmounted 
by  a  lofty  spire,  partly  covered  with  shingles,  and  partly 
of  lead. 

Within  are  the  tombs  of  Thomas  Windsor,  Esq.  father 
of  Andrews  lord  Windsor,  who  died  1486;  and  Thomas 
lord  Knyvet,  and  his  lady>  who  both  died  in  1622.  In 
the  churchyard,  among  others,  are  the  tombs  of  Richard 
Blunt,  Esq.  alderman  and  sheriff  of  London,  176^3;  and 
Sir  James  Hodges,  knt.  town  clerk  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, 1774. 

Stanwell  gave  birth  to  the  late  Sir  George  Nares,  one  of 
the  justices  of  the  court  of  Common  Pleas,  who  died 
July  20,   1786. 

STAINES, 

is  a  market  town  sixteen  miles  from  London,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  boundary  stone  in 
the  river  Thames,  marking  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city  of 
London.  The  town  is  governed  by  two  constables,  and 
four  headboroughs,  and  has  a  market  on  Friday,  and  3 
fair  on  the  morrow  of  Ascension  Day,  and  three  following^ 
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days,  obtained  by  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Westminster,  in 
the  vear  1228. 

Dr.  Stiikeley  imagines  that  a  Roman  road,  which  he  dG4 
nominated  Via  Trionobantica,  passed  through  Staines. 

Staines  Forest  extended  from  this  place  to  Hounslow;  but 
was  disforested  and  diswarrencd  by  charter  in  1227.  The 
manor  was  one  of  thoi»e  given  by  Edward  the  Confessor  to 
the  church  of  Westminster.  After  the  Dissolution  Staines 
became  vested  in  the  crown,  and  was  given  by  James  I.  to 
lord  Knyvet,  from  whose  family  it  passed  to  Sir  Williant 
Drake,  of  whom  it  was  purchased  in  1678  by  Richard 
Tayler,  Esq.  in  whose  family  it  still  continues. 

The  manor  of  Grove  Barnes  was  the  estate  of  lord 
Zouch,  in  1469.  It  belongs  at  present  to  Thomas  Burnet^ 
Esq.  whose  father  purchased  it.  Yeveney  belonged  to  Sir 
Nicholas  Brembre,  alderman  of  London,  who  was  attainted 
and  executed  during  the  turbulent  times  of  Richard  II.  It 
afterwards  came  to  the  family  of  Dolben,  as  lessees,  under 
the  dean  and  chapter  of  Westminister.  The  lease  was  pur- 
chased of  Sir  William  Dolben,  bart.  in  1776,  by  William 
Gillf  Esq.  lord  mayor  of  London  in  1789,  and  is  now  pos* 
aessed  by  his  widow. 

The  Church  is  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  stands 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  from  the  town.  The 
structure  is  Gothic,  and  consists  of  a  chancel,  nave,  and 
north  aisle,  separated  by  circular  columns  and  pointed 
arches.  The  door  of  the  chancel  is  Saxon,  and  one  of  the 
windows  is  of  the  lancet  kind  ;  the  nave  has  been  rebuilt  of 
brick.  The  square  embattled  tower  at  the  west  end  was 
built  in  1631,  by  Inigo  Jones,  as  appears  by  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  south  side.  There  is  a  handsome  monument  to 
the  memory  of  Henry  Bacham,  Esq.  who  died  in  1746,  and 
bis  widow. 

' '  The  Quakers,  Anabaptists,  and  Methodists,  have  each 
fdacesef  worship  in  this  town. 

• .  It  appears  that  there  has  been  a  bridge  at  Staines  from 
very  remote  date;  and  we  find  that  as  early  as  12G2,  three 
•aks  out  of  Windsor  Forest  were  granted  by  the  crown  for 
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its  repair.  There  are  also  various  records  in  the  Tower, 
from  the  reigns  of  Henry  III.  to  Henry  VI.  specifying 
grants  of  pontage  and  tole  to  defray  the  expence  of  its 
repairs.  An  act  of  pariiannent  passed  in  1509,  autborizing 
tlie  lord  chancellor,  or  lord  keeper,  to  depute  sOme  of  the 
tohabitabts  of  Staines  to  receive  tolls  for  tlie  necessary 
lepairs  of  the  bridge.  In  1597  another  act  passed,  ap« 
|iointing  two  persons  from  Staines,  and  two  from  Egham, 
for  the  above  purpose,  and  to  gather  tolls  for  Egham  cause* 
way.  An  act  passed  in  1791,  by  which  it  was  enacted, 
that  commissioners  should  be  appointed  to  erect  a  new 
bridge,  and  an  elegaf>t  stone  bridge  was  built  from  a  de« 
rign  by  the  late  Thomas  Sand  by,  Esq.  R.A.  It  consfsted 
of  three  elliptic  arches;  that  in  the  centre  sixty  feet  wide; 
the  others  fifty-two  feet  each.  One  or  two  of  the  pien 
having  sunk,  the  opening  of  this  bridge  was  retarded  for 
sometime;  and  afterwards  an  iron  bridge  was  constructed, 
which  also,  for  want  of  proper  support,  gave  way.  An 
alteration  has  since  taken  place;  so  that  the  conveyance  for 
carriages,  &c.  is  rendered  safe. 

At  some  distance,  above  this  bridge,  at  Coin  Dit^ 
stands  London  Mark  Stone,  the  antient  boundary  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  city  of  London  on  the  Thames.  On  a 
moulding  round  the  upper  part,  is  inscribed  ^'  Grod  preserve 
the  city  of  London.     A.  D.  1280!" 

Laleham,  is  a  village  between  Shepperton  and  Staines, 
famed  for  the  entertainment  it  affords  to  the  lovers  of 
angling.  The  Thames  narrows  considerably  here;  and, 
about  the  shallows  or  gulls,  the  v^ater  is  beautifully  traa- 
aparent.  The  tranquillity  of  the  scenery,  the  various  ob- 
jects gliding  on  the  stream,  and  groups  of  cattle  in  the 
adjacent  meadows,  present  a  pleasing  subject  to  the  coa» 
templative  mind. 

On  Greenfield  Common,  in  this  parish,  are  oonsiderable 
traces  of  a  Roman  camp;  supposed,  by  Dr. Stukeley,  t9. 
be  the  place  where  Cs&sar  received  an  embany  from  the 
Trinobantes ;  the  whole  however  must  rest  on  coojoetare. 
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The  manor,  at  the  publication  of  Domesday  Book,  be- 
longed to  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Wejitminster,  as  pnrt 
of  their  manor  of  Staines,  and  continued  so  till  the  dis. 
solution  of  that  monastery,  it  having  been  held  under  them 
by  lease.  The  lease  was  demised  in  1585  to  John  Kaye, 
for  fifty-four  years,  as  part  of  the  honour  of  Hampton 
Court;  it  was  again  granted  in  1622  to  Sir  Thomas  Mid- 
dleton,  &c.  in  trust  for  Sir  Henry  Spiiler,  whose  daughter 
Catharine  brought  this  manor  in  marriage  to  Sir  Thomas 
Reynolds,  of  whose  descendant  it  was  purchased  in  1745 
by  Sir  James  Lowther,  bart.  whence  it  descended  to  the 
present  possessor,  the  earl  of  Lonsdale,  who  has  a  very 
handsome  seat  here. 

Within  the  parish  Church,  which  is  very  old,  the  pillars 
being  ornamented  with  Saxon  capitals,  is  the  monument  of 
the  late  baron  Perrott,  with  the  following  inscription : 

^^  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  George  Perrott,  Esq.  late  one 
of  the  Honourable  Barons  of  his  Majesty's  Court  of  Exchequer, 
who  departed  this  life  on  the  28th  day  of  January,  1780,  in  the 
serentieth  year  of  his  age;  by  whose  death  the  reTcnue  lost  a 
most  able  assertor  of  its  legal  rights,  the  subject  a  firm  protector 
against  oppression,  the  public  an  able  and  upright  minister  of  jus>- 
tice,  and  the  industrious  and  infirm  poor  a  steady  and  comfort- 
able  support.  To  perpetuate  her  esteem  for  such  amiable  qua. 
fities,  his  truly  afflicted  widow,  Mary  Perrott,  by  her  last  will 
caused  this  monument  •  to  be  erected."  Baron  Porrot's  widow 
in  1784. 


Sheperton,  is  nineteen  miles  from  London,  and  con* 
oected  with  the  county  of  Surrey  by  Walton  bridge. 

This  manor  also  belonged  to  the  abbot  and  convent  of 
Westminster,  till  abbot  Gervase  de  Blois  alienated  this,  with 
Other  manors  belonging  to  that  church,  to  Sir  Robert 
Cranker.  It  afterwards  came  to  the  lords  Beanchamp,  of 
Haccbe;  in  1430,  it  belonged  to  John  lord  Tiptoft;  and 
liter  Tarioos  descents  it  devolved  to  Mrs.  Dugdale,  wife  of 
Rrchard  Dugdale,  Esq.  of  Blyth  Hall,  Warwickshire,  who 
ia  in  ber  right,  lord  of   the  manor.     Mn  Dugdale  is  ma* 
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temally  descended  from  Sir  William  Dugdale,  whose  namCn 
by  virtue  of  the  kinp^^s  sign  mauual,  he  has  assumed;  his 
father's  surname  was  Geast. 

In  the  churchyard  are  two  long  Latin  inscriptions  for  two 
negro  servants  belonging  to  Sir  Patrick  Blake,  hart. 

Among  the  rectors  were  William  Grocyn,  the  eminent 
friend  and  correspondent  of  Krasmus;  Lewis  Atterbury, 
brother  to  bisljop  Attcrbury. 

SuNBURY,  is  situated  on  the  Thames,  sixteen  miles  three 
quarters  from  London,  contains  the  fine  scat  of  the  late  earl 
of  Pomfret,  now  of  William  Thomas  St.  Quintin,  Esq. 
This  seems  to  be  an  epitome  of  part  of  the  facade  to 
Hampton  Court,  and  has  often  borne  the  appellation  of  that 
palace  in  miniature!  Here  also  are  the  villaj>  of  Mr.  Pariter, 
and  Mr.  Crosier. 

Edward  the  Confessor,  confirmed  this  manor  to  the  abbot 
atid  convent  of  Wcbtminstcr,  in  1066.  It  was  ceded  to  the 
bishops  of  London,  for  ever,  in  consequence  of  an  agree- 
ment between  the  bishop  and  abbot,  in  1222;  and,  in  1554, 
bishop  Bonner  demised  it  to  John  Dagon  and  John  Wal- 
keleyn,  for  forty-one  years.  By  some  means  or  other  the 
pianor  became  vested  in  the  crown,  and,  in  1590,  it  was 
demised  by  queen  Elizabeth  for  twenty-one  years,  to 
Charles  Yetswert,  secretary  for  the  French  tongue.  la 
1118,  it  was  sold  to  Roger  Hudson,  Esq.  afterwards  Sir 
Roger  Hudson,  knt,  who  built  the  spacious  mansion  house. 
The  manor  was  inherited  by  Edmund  Boehm,  Esq. 
^ho  married  INIartha,  dauglitcr  and  co-heir  of  Sir  Roger 
Hudson;  and  it  is  now  the  property  of  their  son,  Roger 
Boehm,  Esq.  who  resides  in  Sunbury  House,  of  which  there 
is  a  view  in  Vitruvius  Britannicus,  Vol.  IL  p.  4G. 

The  manor  of  Col  Kennington,  Cold  Kennington,  or 
Kempton,  was  called  in  Domesday  Chenj:ton,  and  was 
then  the  property  of  Robert,  earl  of  Mortaigne  and 
Cornwall,  whose  son  William  being  in  rebellion  against 
Henry  L  and  having  quitted  the  kingdom,  Henry  seized 
upon  all  his  e^itates  in  England  in  1104.    Kennington  then 
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became  a  royal  palace,  and  was  inhabited  by  '^the  first 
Henrys  and  Edwards;"  though  it  appears  from  its  name  ta 
have  been  a  residence  of  the  Saxon  kings.     This  palace  in 
many  instances  has  been  confounded  with  that  of  the  same 
name  near  Vauxhall,  which  was  also  undoubtedly  a  royal 
palace.     Mr.  L3'Sons  has  satisfactorily  proved  the  existence 
of  the  palace  we  are  now  mentioning,  from  records  in  the 
Tower,  of  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.  where  there  is  a  return 
to  a  writ  to  enquire  into  the  state  of  the  palace  and  park 
of  Kenyngton,  in  Middlesex,  from  which  time  it  appears  that 
this  ceased  to  be  a  royal  palace.     In  1558  this  manor,  with 
that  of  Hanworth,    and  the  two  parks,  were  granted   to 
Anne,  duchess  of  Somerset,  widow   of  the  Protector,   for 
life.      In    1721,    it  was   the   property    of   Grantham   An- 
drews, Esq.   who  sold  it  to  Sir  John  Chardin,   son   of  the 
famous  traveller;  he,  in   1746,  gave  it  to  Sir  Philip  Mus- 
grave,  bart.  son   of  Sir  John  Chardin  Musgrave,  who,    in 
1798,  sold  it  to  Edmund  Hill,  Esq. 

The  parish  Church  is  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
18  a  modern  brick  structure,  rebuilt  in  1752,  by  Mr.Wright, 
clerk  of  the  works  at  Flampton  Court,  in  consequence  of  a 
bequest  of  1270/.  from  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Taylor,  and  the  sub- 
scriptions of  ^he  inhabitants.  The  building  consists  of  a 
chancel,  nave,  and  north  aisle,  with  a  square  tower  and 
cupola  at  the  west  end.  There  are  none  of  the  monuments 
worthy  particular  notice. 

Sunbury  gave  birth  to  Martin  Bladen,  Esq.  one  of  the 
lords  of  Trade,  and  author  of  an  admired  translation  of 
CflBsar's  Commentaries,  &c.  1723. 

Hanworth,  is  situated  twelve  miles  west  of  the  me- 
tropolis, and  receives  its  denomination  from  the  British 
word  Hen  or  II an^  which  signifies  oldj  and  Worthy  a 
village.  In  "Domesday  Book  it  is  written  Haneworde,  and 
at  the  time  of  king  E-dward  the  Confessor  it  was  part  of  the 
possession  of  Ulf,  his  IIusearl\  but  king  William  the 
Conqueror  gave  it  to  Roger  de  Montgomery,  his  kinsman, 
as  appears  from  the  following  translation : 

Vol.  VI.    No.  141.  3  O  Helbthork 
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'^  Helethorn  Hundred.  Haneworde  was  rated  at  Evv 
hides.  Robert  holds  it  of  earl  Roger.  The  arable  land 
contains  three  carucates.  In  demesne  there  is  one  carucate 
and  a  half.  The  villani  hold  two  carucates  and  a  half* 
One  villanus  holds  one  hide,  and  five  villani  each  one  vir- 
gate,  and  two  villani  another  virgate,  and  there  are  two 
cottagers.  There  is  a  meadow  containing  one  carucate^ 
and  pasture  enough  for  the  cattle  of  the  village. 

*^  The  whole  is  valued  at  sixty  shillings,  and  was  rented 
at  the  same  sum  in  the  time  of  king  Edward.*' 

This  manor  was  held  by  Ulp  Husearl  of  king  Edward. 
Boger  de  Montgomery  was  created  earl  of  Arundel  and 
Shrewsbury,  and  bequeathed  this  manor  to  Hugh,  his 
youngest  son,  who  succeeded  him  in  those  titles.  He 
being  slain,  anno  1098,  in  defending  the  coast  against  the 
Norwegians,  or  borders  against  the  Welsh,  this  manor^ 
and  his  other  estates,  by  the  favor  of  the  king^  devolved  to 
Robert  de  Belesme,  his  eldest  brother,  who  joining  with 
William  de  Warren,  earl  of  Surrey,  and  his  brothers,  in 
support  of  Robert  Courthose,  against  king  Henry  I. 
was  taken,  and  imprisoned  at  Wareham,  where  he  ended 
his  days  in  confinement,  and  all  his  estates  escheated  to 
the  crown. 

Nothing  more  appears  concerning  this  manor,  till  we 
meet  with  the  following  account  among  the  records  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  dated  51  of  king  Edward  III. 

**  Roger  Dayrell  de  Lillingston  Dayrell  concessit  AUmo 
Ayottt  de  Shaldeston*  et  Jo.  Chamberlain  Clerico  ei  he^ 
redibus  suis  ioium  jus  in  manerio  de  Haneworth  et  in  advo* 
catione  ecclesite  ejusdem  manieri  quod  habuerunt  ex  dono 
Will.  TVakelej/ne  et  Egidia  uxoris  ejus.** 

It  does  not  occur  how  or  when  this  manor  escheated  to 
the  crown ;  but  Camden  relates  that  it  became  a  royal  seat, 
much  admired  by  king  Henry  Vlli. ;  and  Norcten,  who 
wrote  a  short  History  of  Middlesex  in  the  reign  of  queen 

*  An  account  of  these  places  and  persons  is  to  be  found  in  Willises. 
Hist  of  Bueklngham. 
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Elizabetfay  calb  Qanworth  a  park  of  her  majesty's.  We 
do  not  find  when  or  to  whom  this  manor  was  afterwards 
granted  by  the  crown. 

Hanworth  Park  was  afterwards  the  seat  of  Francis  lord 
Cottington,  who  having  performed  many  important  em- 
bassies in  Spain,  was  created  by  king  Charles  I.  baron  of 
Hanworth.  Dying  at  Valedolidy  his  nephew,  Maurice 
Cottington,  became  bis  heir,  and  alienated  this  estate  to 
Sir  Thomas  Chamber,  knt.  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Thomas 
Chamber,  Esq.  his  son  and  heir  by  lady  Mary  Berkeley, 
daughter  of  Charles  earl  of  Berkeley,  conveyed  this  seat  in 
marriage  to  lord  Vere  Beauclerk,  third  son  of  Charles 
Beauclerk,  duke  of  St.  Alban's,  by  the  lady  Diana  Vere, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Aubrey  de  Vere,  the  twentieth  earl 
of  Oxford. 

This  nobleman  having  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  a 
maritime  life,  was  created  a  peer  of  Great  Britain  by  let. 
tera  patent  bearing  date  March  28,  1750,  by  the  stile  and 
title  of  lord  Vere,  of  Hanworth,  which  title  his  lordship 
chose  in  memory  of  his  maternal  ancestors  the  earls  of 
Oxford.  Aubrey  Beauclerk,  his  only  son,  who  succeeded 
his  father  as  baron  Vere,  October  2,  1781,  and  his  cousin, 
George  Beauclerk,  as  duke  of  St.  Albaa's,  is  the  present 
possessor  of  Hanworth  Park,  which  he  frequently  makes  th« 
place  of  his  residence. 

Hakworth  Housb  was  a  handsome  brick  building,  but 
was  burnt  down  in  1797;  it  retained  little  of  its  antient 
form;  the  house  was  situated  on  the  edge  of  the  park^ 
which  is  well  wooded,  and  about  three  miles  in  circum« 
ference.  The  Church  is  seated  on  the  north  side  of  the 
house,  and  is  a  very  antient  structure,  consisting  of  a  body 
and  chancel,  with  a  low  wooden  turret.  The  windows  have 
aU  been  ornamented,  with  painted  glass,  of  which  the  fol* 
lowing  fragments  remain.  In  the  east  window  are  repre* 
presentations  of  angels,  below  which  are  the  arms  of 
Henry  VIU.  In  the  north  windows,  George  III.  lyons 
pasaant  gardant  or.  •— —  Plantagenet,  argent  a  spread  eagle^ 
witk  eight  quarterings,  — — -  Killegrewi  and  date  1606.    la 
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the  south  windows,  sable  a  chevron  between  three  owls* 
The  same 'impaling,  George  III.  escallop  shells.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  chancel  is  a  handsome  mural  monument, 
to  the  memory  of  Sir  Thomas  Charlton,  knt.  On  the 
north  side,  on  a  plain  marble  monument,  **in  memory  of  two 
cousins  of  the  same  name,  Elizabeth  Isaak,  both  buried 
near  this  place,  who  served  two  ladies  of  the  same  name, 
Mary  Chamber,  mother  and  daughter,  from  their  ladies 
childhood  to  their  own  death.  This  stone  was  engraved  at 
the  request  of  the  younger  Elizabeth  Isaak,  by  the  younger 
Mary  Chamber,  now  lady  Vere  Beauclerk,  to  whose  dis- 
posal she  left  all  she  got  in  her  service,  and  departed  this 
life  in  June  1731." 

Among  the  eminent  persons  born  or  resident  at  Han« 
worth,  were  the  family  of  Killegrew,  particularly  Sir  Wil- 
liam Killegrcu',  author  of  several  dramatic  and  other 
pieces.  Thomas  Killegrew,  the  dramatic  writer,  vulgarly 
called  **  The  Jester;"  Dr.  Henry  Killegrew;  John  lord 
Berkeley,  of  Stration;  Sir  William  Berkeley;  and  th^ 
noble  family  of  Beauclerk. 

Hampton  belonged  to  Walter  Fitz-Other,  at  the  Con- 
quest,  and  previously  to  carl  Algar.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  century  it  was  the  property  of  Joan,  relict 
of  Sir  Robert  Gray,  who  gave  it  to  the  knights  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem,  and  died  in  1211.  There  had  been  a  prc- 
ceptory  here  from  the  year  1180,  in  which  resided  a  sister 
of  the  order  of  St.  John ;  but  she  was  removed  with  other 
sisters  of  the  same  order  from  preceptorios  in  various  places, 
and  they  were  all  settled  in  a  convent  at  Buckland;  in 
Somersetshire. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  cardinal 
Wolsey,  who  had  been  lessee  under  the  prior,  surrendered 
his  lease  to  the  king  in  1526;  and  when  the  order  was  sup- 
pressed, some  years  after,  by  Henry,  this  manor  came  to 
the  crown;  and  an  act  of  parliament  passed  in  1538,  for 
creating  this  manor  a  royal  chace,  called  Hampton  Court 
Chace.  This  was  done  for  the  king's  convenience,  who 
was  then  grown  old  and  corpulent,  that  he  mig^ht  enjoy 
4  hU 
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his  fevourite  amusement  of  hunting  without  the  fatigue 
of  going  out  of  the  neighbourhood ;  the  inhabitaiits,  how- 
ever,  having  been  aggrieved  and  incommoded,  petitioned, 
after  the  king^s  death,  that  the  lord  protector  and  council 
would  grant  them  relief;  the  consequence  of  which  was  an 
order  of  council,  by  which  the  deer  were  removed,  and  the 
wooden  paling  taken  down ;  the  district,  however,  con- 
taining many  parishes  in  ^Middlesex  and  Surrey,  has  beea 
always  held,  and  continues  to  be  a  royal  chace,  over  which 
is  appointed  an  officer,  called  Lieutenant  and  Keeper  of  his 
llajesty^s  Chace  of  Flampton  Court. 

The  honour  of  Hampton  Court  was  so  created  by  act  of 
parliament  in  1540.  The  chief  steward,  has  heen  always 
held  with  that  of  lieutenant  and  keep(?r  of  the  chase;  the 
office  is  held  at  present  by  his  royal  hisrlinessWiUiani  Henry, 
duklB  of  Clarence,  third  son  of  his  nr-ijesty  Cieorge  III. 

The  Royal  Palace  of  Hampton  Court  is  situated 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames,  two  miles  from  Kingston. 
It  was  magnificently  built  with  brick  by  cardinal  VVolsey, 
who  set  up  two  hundred  and  eighty  silk  beds  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  French  ambassador,  in  1527;  and  richly 
stored  it  with  gold  and  silver  plate ;  but  it  raised  so  much 
envy  a^inst  him,  that,  to  scretn  himself  from  its  effects, 
he  gave  it  to  Henry  Vlll.  who.  in  return,  suffered  him  to 
live  in  his  palace  at  liichmond.  Henry  j^jreatiy  enlarged 
it,  and  it  had  then  five  spacious  ( ourts  udorncJ  with  build- 
ingSy  which  in  that  age  were  greatly  adunred. 

This  was  the  birth  place  of  Kdward  VF.  and  of  the  un- 
timely death  of  his  mother,  queen  Jane  Seymour,  in  L!i37. 
Queen  Catharine  Howard  was  presented  here  as  (jueen,  in 
1540 ;  and  queen  Catharine  Parr,  was  married  here  and 
proclaimed  queen  in  1513.  Kdward  VI.  Philip  and  Mary, 
Elizabeth,  and  other  sovereigns,  were  often  residents  here. 
In  1603-4>  was  held  the  conference  between  the  members 
of  the  established  Church  and  the  puritan  divines,  before 
king  James  I.  as  moderator ;  the  consequence  was,  the  pre- 
l^nt  translation  of  the  Bible. 
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Hampton  Court,  after  having  been  the  palace,  became 
the  prison  of  the  unfortunate  Charles  I.  Here  also  Crom* 
well  chiefly  resided.  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  were  oc- 
casional inhabitants;  but  it  was  a  very  favourite  residence 
of  William  III.  who  employed  Sir  Christopher  Wren  to 
take  down  great  part  of  the  old  palace,  and  the  present 
structure  was  raised  under  his  direction.  The  grand  fasade 
toward  the  garden  extends  three  hundred  and  thirty  feet^ 
and  that  toward  the  Thames  three  hundred  and  twenty-eight. 
The  portico  and  colonade,  of  dupHcated  pillars  of  thelooie 
order,  at  the  grand  entrance,  and  indeed  the  general  design 
of  these  elevations,  are  in  a  superior  stile  of  mag^iBcence. 

Within  this  palace  the  princess  of  Denmark,  (afterwards 
queen  Anne)  was  delivered  of  prince  William,  duke  of 
Glocester;  and  after  her  accession  to  the  throne,  she  made 
it  her  occasional  retreat  from  public  business ;  as  did  her 
successors,  George  I.  and  II. ;  but  it  has  not  been  so  honoured 
by  his  present  majesty ;  and  the  only  distinction  it  re- 
ceived  during  this  reign,  was  its  having  afforded  an  asylum 
to  his  serene  highness,  William  V.  prince  of  Orange,  and 
Stadtholder  of  the  Dutch  republic,  when  he  quitted  his 
dominions,  in  consequence  of  the  revolution  which  took 
place  there,  in  the  year  1795.  His  highness  was  first  cousin 
to  the  king,  being  the  son  of  Anne,  princess  royal  of  Eng« 
land,  eldest  daughter  of  George  II. 

The  palace  consists  of  three  quadrangles:  the  first  and 
second  are  Gothic,  but  in  the  third  are  the  royal  apart- 
ments, magnificently  built  of  brick  and  stone  by  king 
William  III.  The  gardens  are  not  in  the  present  style, 
but  in  that  which  prevailed  some  years  ago,  when  mathe- 
matical figures  were  preferred  to  the  forms  of  natural 
beauty  *. 

*  The  celebrated  Brown  had  his  present  majesty^s  permission  to  naks 
whatever  improvemeuts  in  the  se  gardens  bis  fine  imai^inations  might  sug- 
gest ;  but  he  declared  his  opinion,  that  they  appeared  to  the  best  advan* 
tage  in  their  present  state.  Their  regularity  and  grandeur  are,  indeed, 
more  suitable  to  the  iTiagnillcence  oi*  a  royaJ  palace,  than  Uie  natural 
beauties  of  a  private  villa. 

The 
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Tbe  park  and  gardens,  with  the  ground  on  which  the 
palace  now  stands,  are  three  miles  in  circumference.  Oa 
a  pediment  in  the  front  of  the  palace,  is  a  bas-relief  of  the 
triumphs  of  Hercules  over  Envy ;  and  facing  it  is  a  large 
oval  basin,  answering  to  the  form  of  that  part  of  the  gar« 
den,  which  is  a  large  oval  divided  into  gravel  walks  and 
parterres. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  grand  walk  are  two  marble  vaaes 
of  exquisite  workmanship ;  one  said  to  be  performeil  by 
Cibber,  the  fatther  of  the  poet  laureat,  and  the  other  by  a 
foreigner:  these  pieces  are  reported  to  have  been  done  as  a 
trial  of  skill:  but  it  is  difficult  to  determine  which  is  the 
finest  performance.  They  are  adorned  with  bas-reliefs; 
one  representing  the  Triumphs  of  Bacchus,  and  the  other 
Ampfaitrite  and  tbe  Nereids.  At  tbe  bottom  of  this  walk, 
facing  a  large  canal  which  extends  into  tbe  park,  are  two 
other  large  vases,  the  bas-relief  on  the  one  representing  the 
Judgment  of  Paris,  and  that  of  the  other  Meleager  hunting 
tbe  Wild  Boar. 

In  four  of  the  parterres  are  four  fine  brass  statues.  Tbe 
first  a  gladiator.  The  original  was  performed  by  Agasias 
DosiTHEUs  of  Ephesus,  and  is  in  the  Borghesian  palace  at 
Rome«  The  second,  a  young  Apollo;  tbe  third,  Diana; 
and  the  fourth,  Saturn  going  to  devour  one  of  his  children. 

On  the  south  side  of  tbe  palace  is  tbe  privy  garden, 
whicfa  was  sunk  ten  feet  to  open  a  view  from  the  apartments 
to  the  Thames.  In  this  garden  is  a  fountain  and  two  grand 
tercace  walks.  On  the  north  side  is  a  tennis  court ;  and 
beyond  that,  a  gate  which  leads  into  the  wilderness;  farther 
OB  is  the  great  gate  of  the  gardens.  Passing  through  a 
court  yard,  on  each  side  of  which  are  stabling,  leads  to  the 
first  portal,  decorated  with  the  heads  of  four  of  the  Cssaffs. 
Through  this  portal  passes  into  a  quadrangle,  which  leads, 
to  a  second  quadrangle,  where,  over  the  portal,  isabeao* 
tifui  clock  by  Tompion,  on  which  are  the  twelve  signs  of 
the  zodiac,  with  tbe  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  the 
phases  of  tbe  moon,  &c.  On  the  left  hand  of  this  que« 
drangle  is  the  great  old  hall,    in   which   queen  Caroline 
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erected  a  theatre,  wherein  it  was  intended  that  iwo  filays 
should  be  acted  every  week  during  the  continuance  of  the 
court  there;  b»it  only  seven  plays  were  performed  in  it,  by 
the  performers  from  Drury  Lane,  the  summer  when  it  was 
raised,   and   one  afterwards  for  the  entertainment   of  the 
duke  of  Lorrain,  afterwards  emperor  of  Germany.     In  the 
front  is  a  portal  with  four  Caesar's  heads.     On  the  opposite 
side  of  this  quadrangle  is  a  stone  colonade  of  the  Ionic 
order,  which  leads  to  the  great  staircase,  adorned  with  gilt 
iron   balustrades,    erected   on   porph}^^.       This  staircase, 
with  the  cieling,  was  painted  by  Verrio.     At  the  top,  on 
the  left,  are  Apollo  and  the  Mus€s,  at  whose  feet  Pan  is 
seated,  and  below  them  Ceres,  holding  a  wheatsheaf;   at 
her  feet  is  Flora,  surrounded  by  her  attendants,  and  holding 
a  chaplet  of  flowers;  near  her  are  the  river-gods  Thame 
and  Isis,  with  their   urns;  and  a  table  in  the  middle,  on 
which  is  a  quantity  of  rich  plate,  decorated  with  flowers. 
On  the  cieling    are   Jupiter   and   Juno,    with   Ganyoiede 
riding   on  Jupiter's  eagle,  and  offering   the  cup ;    Juno'f 
peacock  is  in  the  front:  one  of  the  Parcae,  with  her  scissars, 
waitinp^  for  Jove's  orders  to  cut  the  thread  of  life.     Beneath 
is  Venus  on  a  swan,  Mars  addressing  her  as  a  lover,  and 
Cupid  on  another  swan.     On  the  right  hand  are  Pluto  and 
Proserpine,     Callus    and    Terra,     Cyl>cle    with    a    mural 
crown,    &c.      Neptune  and   Amphitrite  arc   in  the  front, 
and  two  attendants  arc  serving  them  with  nectar  and  fruit. 
Bacchus   is  leaning  on  a  rich  ewer,  and,  accompanied  by 
bis  attendants,  places  his  left  hand  on  tl>e  head  of  Silenus, 
who  sits  on  an  ass  that  has  fallen  down,  and  seems  to  catch 
at  a  table  to   which  Diana  above  is  pointing.     The  table 
is  supported  by  eagles:  on  one  side  of  it  sits.  Romulus,  the 
founder  of  Home,  with  a   wolf;    and,   on    the   other  side, 
Hercules  leaning  on  his  club.     Peace  holds  a  laurel  in  her 
right  hand,  and  in  her  left  a  palm,  over  the  head  of  JEneas^ 
who  seems   inviting  the   twelve  Caesars,    among   whom  is 
Spurina  the  soothsayer,  to  a  celestial  banquet.     Over  their 
heads  the  genius  of  Rome  hovers  with  a  (laming  sword,  the 
emblem   of  destruction,   and  a  bridle,  the  emblem  of  go- 
vernment. 
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vernment.  The  next  is  the  emperor  Julian  writing  at  a 
table,  while  Mercury  dictates  to  him.  Over  the  door^  at 
the  head  of  the  stairs,  is  a  funeral  pile. 

From  the  staircase  is  an  avenue  into  the  Guard  Chamber, 
which  contains  arms  for  one  thousand  n>en,  placed  in  va- 
rious forms.  Hero  are  the  following  portraits  of  admirals: 
Sir  John  Jennings,  Sir  John  Leake,  admirals  Churchill, 
Graydon,  and  Benbow,  Sir  John  Wishart,  Sir  Stafford 
Fairbone,  lord  Torrington,  Shr  Thomas  Dilks,  the  earl  of 
Orford,  Sir  Charles  ^ager,  Sir  William  Whetstone,  Sir 
Thomas  Hopson,  Sir  George  Rooke,  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel, 
Sir  Basil  Beaumont,  Sir  John  Munden,  lord  Orford,  by 
BockMan;  Sir  JohA  Wishart;  and  George,  prince  of 
Denmark,  by  Dahl;  and  the  others  by  Kneller. 

The  Kino's  first  Presence  Chamber  is  hung  with  ta- 
pestry,  representing  the  stories  of  Tobit  and  Tobias,  and 
Midas.  In  this  room  is  a  fii^  picture,  by  Kneller,  of  king 
William,  on  a  grey  horse;  the  marquis  of  Hamilton,  Mr* 
Tens  ;  and  two  pieces,  one  of  architecture,  the  other  of 
ruins,  Rousseau. 

The  second  Presence  Chamber,  hung  with  tapestry: 
subject,  Abraham  offering  up  Isaac.  Here  are  Christian  IV. 
of  Denmark,  Vansomer;  Isaac  and  Rebecca,  a  landscape, 
ZucARELLi;  and  three  pieces  of  ruins  and  landscapes, 
Rousseau. 

The  King's  Audience  Chamber,  hung  with  tapestry, 
which  represents  God  appearing  to  Abraham,  Abraham 
purchasing  a  burial-place  for  Sarah,  and  entertaining  the 
thte&  angels.  In  this  room  is  a  landscape  with  Moses,  by 
ZucAftBLLi;  Elizabeth,  queen  of  Bohemia,  daughter  of 
James  I.  Honthorst  ;  and  two  Madonas,  Correoio. 

The  Drawing  Room,  hung  with  tapestry:  the  subject, 
Abraham  sending  his  servant  to  get  a  wife  for  Isaac,  and 
Rebecca  opening  the  trunks  of  treasure.  In  this  room  is  a 
whole-length  of  Charles  I.  by  Vandyck  ;  the  Cornaro  fa- 
roily,  after  Titian,  by  Old  Stone  ;  David  with  Goliah'a 
head,  Ferri;  and  the  Holy  Fai|uly,  SoHiDONS. 
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The  King's  State  Bedchamber,  bung  with  tapestry, 
representing  the  history  of  Joshua.  The  cieling,  by  Ver- 
Rio,  represents  Endymion  and  Diana.  On  another  part  of 
the  cieling  is  a  fine  figure  of  Soamus,  with  his  attendants. 
The  paintings  are,  Joseph  and  his  Mistress,  Orazio  Gen- 
TiLEscHi;  a  flower  piece,  Baptist;  ditto,  Bogdane;  and 
Anne,  ducbess  of  York,  Lely. 

The  King's  Dressing  Room,  the  cieling  painted  by 
Verrio;  Mars  sleeping  in  the  lap  of  Venus,  while  some 
Cupids  steal  away  his  armour,  sword,  and  spear,  and 
others  appear  as  binding  him  with  fetters  of  roses.  This  room 
contains  a  flower-piece  by  Old  Baptist;  flowers,  dead 
game.  Van  Aelst;  a  saint's  head,  G.  Douw;  Christ  and 
St  John,  Da  Vinci  ;  Francis  I.  of  France,  and  his  queen, 
Jannet  ;  Reshcraeer,  Holbein  ;  Angel  and  St.  Peter, 
Steenwyk;  Charles  I.  on  horseback,  Vandyck;  Great 
Mogul;  a  landscape  with  figures,  P.  Brill;  Lot  and  his 
daughters,  Poelemburg;  a  battle,  Wouvermans;  Diana 
and  Nymphs  bathing,  Poelemburg  ;  the  inside  oP  a 
church,  with  the  woman  taken  in  adultery  (the  figures  by 
Old  Frank),  Deneef;  Henry  VIII.  Holbein;  Erasmus, 
ditto;  a  woman  singing,  and  a  man,  G.  Douw;  and  a 
flower  piece,  young  Baptist. 

In  the  King's  Writing  Closet  are,  the  Shepherds'  Of- 
fering, by  Old  Palma;  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  after 
Vandyck,  by  Gibson;  Sacharissa,  by  Kussel;  the  Cen- 
taur carrying  away  the  wife  of  Hercules,  after  Julio  Ro- 
mano; a  flower-piece,  Bogdane;  Judith  and  Holofernes, 
P.  Veronese;  a  Magdalen's  head,  Sasso  Ferrato;  David 
and  Goliah ;  Administration  of  the  Sacrament,  Bassan  ;  tha 
Judgment  of  Paris,  from  Raphael;  Nymphs  and  Satyrs, 
by  Poelemburg;  a  landscape,  with  cattle,  A.  Vander- 
VELDE ;  the  head  of  Cyrus  brought  to  Queen  Thomyris, 
ViNCENTio  Malo;  Peter  and  the  Angel,  Steenwyck;  a 
landscape,  Wouvermans;  a  peacock,  Bogdane;  the  Vi- 
sitation, Carlo  Maratti;  Charles  L  at  dinner,  GUssan; 
and  a  flower-piece,  Bogdane. 
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Queen  Mary*$  Closet  is  hung  with  needle-work,  said 
to  be  wrought  by  herself  and  her  maids  of  honour.    The 
paintings  are,    the  Virgin    teaching    Christ   to    read,    by 
GuERCiNo;     Holy    Family,    Dosso    de    Ferrara;    Lord 
Darnley  and  his  brother,  Luca  de  Heere  ;  King  of  Bo- 
hemia at  dinner,    Bassan;    Charles  V.   initiated   into  the 
church ;  Sophia  Dorothea,  queen  of  George  I.  Moses  strik- 
ing the  rock,   Marco  Ricci;    St.  Jerome,  Mieris;    Mrs. 
Lemon,    Vandyck;    George  I.    a    landscape,    Dietrice  ; 
St.  Francis,  Teniers;  a  Madona  and  St.  John,  Guercino; 
a  Lady,  Bellini;    the  master  of  Titian,  by   himself;    a 
bunch  of  grapes,  Verelst;  a  woman  to  t  e  waist,  Piomso; 
the  Shepherds*  Offering,  Ricci ;  a  woman  milking  a  goat, 
Bergen;   a  woman,  Rembrandt;    the  Ascension  of  the 
Virgin,  Calv art  ;  and  a  landscape,  Poussin. 

The  Queen's  Gallery  is  hung  with  seven  pieces  of 
tapestry,  after  LeBrun:  1.  Alexander's  triumphal  entry 
into  Babylon;  2.  his  battle  with  Porus;  3.  himself  and  bis 
horse  Bucephalus;  4.  his  visit  to  Diogenes;  5.  his  consuU 
tation  with  the  soothsayers;  6.  his  battle  with  Darius;  7.  the 
tent  of  Darius. 

The  ceiling  of  the  Queen's  State  Bedchamber  is 
painted  by  Thornhill  ;  Aurora  rising  out  of  the  ocean,  in 
her  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses.  The  portraits,  James  I* 
queen  Anne,  his  consort,  both  by  Van  Somer  ;  Henry 
prince  of  Wales,  their  son,  Mytens;  the  duchess  of 
Brunswick,  Morcetze;  a  landscape,  Zucarelli;  and  the 
portraits  of  George  L  and  George  II.  and  Frederick  prince 
of  Wales. 

The  Queen's  Drawing  Room,  the  ceiling  painted  by 
Verrio;  in  the  middle  of  which  is  queen  Anne,  in  the 
character  of  Justice; .  Neptune  and  Britannia  holding  a 
crown  over  her  head.  This  room  has  nine  pictures,  (for- 
merly all  in  one  piece  of  a  great  length,)  representing  a 
triumph  of  Julius  Caesar,  painted  in  water-colours,  upon 
canvas,  by  Andrea  Martegna.  Over  the  two  doors  are 
Our  Saviour  and  the  woman  of  Samaria,  and  another 
scripture-piece,  by  Ricci. 
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The  Qu£en'8  8tat^  Audiekcb  Room  is  hung  with 
tapestry,  representing  Mdchi^oc  giving  bread  and  wine 
to  Abraham.  Here  are  dx  pictareS|  viz.  a  lady;  the 
countess  of  Lenox ;  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  Ciao  Feui  ; 
Margaret  queen  of  Scots,  Mytens;  the  duke  of  Bmoa^ 
wick  and  his  duchess. 

The  public  Diking  Room,  in  which  George  IL  used  to 
dine  in  state,  is  ornamented  with  the  following  pictures: 
Prince  Charles  Elector  Palatine ;  four  ship  piecesj  by  Vak- 
]>£V£LD2;  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  after  GuiDo,  by  Roma- 
VESsi;  Princess  Elizabeth;  Our  Saviour  in  the  house  of 
Lazaruii,  Ricci;  the  Pool  of  Bethesda,  ditto;  BaccioBan- 
dinelii,  Corregio  ;  the  woman  taken  in  adultery,  Ricci ; 
Prince  Rupert,  Mirevelt.  In  this  room  is  the  model  of  a 
palace  that  was  intended  for  Richmond. 

The  Prince  of  Wales's  Presence  Chamber  is  hung 
with  tapestry,  representing  the  story  of  Tobit.  In  this 
room  is  a  portrait  of  Gondomar,  the  Spanish  ambassadcNr, 
Blenburgh;  Guzman,  another  Spanish  ambassador;  Qaeea 
of  France,  Povrbus;  Louis  XIIL  of  France,  BELCAiffV; 
and  Ahasuerus  and  Esther,  Tintoret. 

The  Prince  of  Wales's  Drawing  Room  is  hung  with 
tapestry,  representing  Elymas  struck  with  blindness,  taken 
from  one  of  the  cartoons.  Here  are  the  Duke  of  Wir- 
temberg,  Mark  Gerards  ;  the  Queen  of  Philip  IL  of 
Spain;  Count  Mansfield,  Mytens. 

The  Prince  of  Wales's  Bedchamber  has  the  Duke  of 
Lunenburgh,  Mytens;  Alexander  Duke  of  Parma;  a 
Spanish  nobleman,  Pantoca  ;  and  the  Queen  of  Chris* 
tian  IV.  of  Denmark. 

In  the  private  Chapel  is  the  Lord's  Supper,  by  Tin- 
toret. 

In  the  Closet  next  the  Chapel,  are  George  II.  Queen 
Caroline;  Jonah  under  the  gourd,  Hemskirk;  a  landscape; 
a  head,  Artemisia  Gentileschi. 

In  the  private  Dining  Room  are  eight  ship  pieces,  six 
of  them   by  Vandevelde,    four  of  wljich  represent  the 
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defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada;  and  over  the  chimney  is  the 
Earl  of  Nottingham,  Zucchero. 

The  Closet  next  the  private  Dining  Room  has  the 
murder  of  the  Innocents,  by  Broghel,  and  the  rape  of 
the  Sabines. 

The  KiNG*s  PRIVATE  Dressing  Room  is  hung  with  ta- 
pestry, representing  the  battle  of  Solebay;  and  contains 
the  portraits  of  8ir  John  Lawson^  the  duke  of  Gloucester, 
and  the  earl  of  Sandwich. 

In  the  King's  private  Bedchamber  are  a  Friar  and 
Nuns  at  a  banquet,  Longepier;  and  Susannah  and  the 
Eiders,  P.  Veronese. 

In  the  Closet  next  the  private  Bedchamber  are  Jupiter 
and  Europa,  and  two  Madonas. 

In  the  Council  Chamber,  formerly  the  Cartoon  Gal- 
lery, are  the  duke  of  Alva,  Rubens;  the  Deluge,  Bassan; 
the  Judgment  of  Midas,  Schiavone  ;  the  Muses  in  con« 
cert,  Tintoret;  the  Shepherds*  Ofiering,  old  Palma; 
Our  Saviour  and  the  Woman  of  Samaria,  ditto;  Charles  L 
after  Vandyck,  old  Stone.  In  this  room  is  the  model  of  a 
palace  that  was  intended  to  be  built  in  Hyde  Park. 

The  Dining  Room  ct>ntains  the  portraits  of  nine  cele- 
brated beauties,  viz.  countesses  of  Peterborough  and  Ra- 
nelagh,  lady  Middleton,  Miss  Pitt,  duchess  of  St.  Alban's ; 
countesses  of  Essex  and  Dorset;  queen  Mary,  and  the 
duchess  of  Grafton. 

The  ceiling  of  the  Queen's  Staircase,  is  painted  by 
VicK.  Here  are  Charles  II.  and  Jiis  queen,  ivith  the  duke 
of  Buckingliam,  representing  Science  in  the  habit  of  Mer-t 
cury,  while  Envy  is  struck  down  by  naked  boys. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  gardens,  opposite  Thames  Dit* 
ton,  is  the  lodge  belonging  to  the  ranger  of  Hampton 
Court  Park.  It  is  called  the  Pavilion,  and  is  a  ueat  little 
structure. 

Hampton  House,  the  elegant  villa  of  Mrs.  Garrick,  at 

Hampton,  is  one  mile  from  Hampton  Court.    When  the  late 

David  Garrick  purchased  the  house,  he  gave  it  an  entire 

new  front,  by  Adam ;  and  the  extensive  grounds  were  laid 
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out  with  great  taste,  under  his  own  direction.  Close  to  the 
Thames  he  erected  an  elegant  temple  to  Shakespeare.  On 
m  pedestal  in  this  temple  is  the  statue,  by  Roubiltac,  of 
our  immortal  bard.  The  **  Four  Periods  of  an  Election," 
by  Hogarth,  arc  the  most  remarkable  among  the  few  good 
pictures  in  this  house. 

Hampton  Wick  stands  at  the  foot  of  Kingston  Bridge. 
A  patriot  of  this  place  has  his  memory  recorded  in  a  fine 
print  of  him,  which  the  neighbours,  who  are  fond  of  a 
walk  in  Bushy  Park,  must  regard  with  veneration.  It  has 
under  it  this  inscription :  **  Timothy  Bennet,  of  Hampton 
Wick,  in  Middlesex,  shoemaker,  aged  seventy-fire,  1752. 
This  true  Briton  (unwilling  to  leave  the  world  worse  than 
be  found  it),  by  a  vigorous  application  of  the  laws  of  his 
country  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  obtained  a  free  passage 
through  Bushy  Park,  which  had  many  years  been  withheld 
from  the  people."— Bushy  Park  is  well  stocked  with  deer, 
and  has  a  commodious  lodg«.  The  duke  of  Clarence  is 
the  ranger. 

The  bridge  across  the  Thames  at  Hampton  Court,  is  a 
light  wooden  structure,  consisting  of  eleven  arches ;  and 
Mas  opened  in  1753,  in  consequelice  of  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment, enabling  James  Clarke,  Esq.  then  lessee  of  the  ferry 
under  the  crown,  to  build  the  bridge,  and  to  take  tolls  of 
horses,  carriages,  and  passengers. 

Hampton  Church  is  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  stand- 
ing in  the  town  near  the  water  side.  The  structure  is 
brick,  and  consists  of  a  chancel,  nave,  and  two  aisles;  at 
the  west  end  is  a  plain  square  tower.  Among  the  monu- 
ments are  those  to  the  memory  of  the  Bynns  family ;  Mrs. 
Penn,  nurse  to  Edward  Vi.;  Edmund  Pigeon,  Esq.  3'eo- 
man  of  the  jewel  house  to  Henry  VIII.  Edward  VI.  Mary  I. 
and  Elizabeth,  by  the  latter  of  whom  he  was  created  master 
of  the  rohes  and  wardrobe;  Thomas  Ripley,  Esq.  con- 
troller of  the  Board  of  Works,  1750;  architect  of  the 
Admiralty;  Richard  Tickell,  Esq.  author  of  the  Carnival 
of  Venice,  &c. ;  John  Beard,  Esq.  the  celebrated  voca| 
performer.      Among  the  vicars  were    Dr.  Samuel  Croxall, 
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chancellor  and  canon  residentiary  of  Hereford,  and  arch- 
deacon of  Salop,  in  the  same  diocese.  This  gentleman 
was  author  of  an  excellent  edition  of  ^sop's  Fables,  a 
dramatic  piece  called  The  Fair  Circassian,  and  several  po« 
litical  pamphlets  in  the  Whig  interest  during  the  reigti 
of  queen  Anne. 

Teddington,  is  seated  on  the  Thames,  between  Hamp* 
ton  Wick  and  Twickenham,  twelve  miles  from  London. 
Some  have  supposed  its  name  to  denote  the  ending  of  the 
tide,  wf)ich  does  not  flow  above  this  village— Tide.£nd. 
TOWN,  or,  in  the  Saxon,  Tyd-end  ton.  Mr.  Ljsons  ob- 
serves, that  there  can  be  no  other  objection  to  this  ety- 
mology than  that  the  place  ii^  called  Totyngton  in  all 
records,  for  several  centuries  after  its  name  first  occurs. 
The  manor  was  formerly  an  appurtenance  to  Staines,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  been  given  by  king  Sebert  to  West- 
minster Abbey.  After  the  Dissolution  it  was  bestowed  by 
the  crown  on  divers  persons,  and  the  Manor  House  was  built 
by  the  celebrated  lord  Buckhurst,  in  1602.  It  is  the  pro- 
perty of  George  Peters,  Esq.  and  in  the  occupation  of 
captain  Smith  and  his  lady,  the  dowager  lady  Dudley  and 
Ward.  In  one  of  the  bedchambers  is  a  state  bed,  given  by 
the  emperor  Charles  VI.  tp  Sir  George  Rooke,  and  two 
portraits  of  that  gallant  admiral;  the  one  taken  when  he 
was  a  young  man,  the  other  after  he  became  an  admiral. 
Near  the  honourable  Mrs.  Darner's  is  the  scat  of  John 
Walter,  Esq.  proprietor  of  the  daily  paper  called  The 
Times;  the  bouse  was  built  by  the  late  Moses  Franks,  Esq, 
after  a  design  by  Sir  William  Chambers,  who  likewise  laid 
out  the  grounds.  The  house  has  a  fine  lawn  in  front,  un- 
der which  is  a  grotto,  communicating  with  the  Thames,  and 
with  a  terrace,  which  has  a  fine  view  along  and  across  the 
river.  Mr.  Walter,  who  purchased  this  seat  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  late  Mr.  Franks,  has  made  considerable 
improvements.  The  seat  of  the  Jate  Robert  Udney,  Esq. 
had  a  large  and  valuable  collection  of  pictures,  by  the  old 
masters,  chiefly  of  the  Italian  school.  In  this  parish  is 
also  a  house>  built  and  fitted  up  at  a  great  expenoe,  to- 
ward 
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ward  tiie  close  of  the  last  centary,  by  Sir  Charles  Dan* 
combe,  lord  mayor  of  London,  in  1709.  The  ceilingt 
were  painted  by  Verrio,  and  the  carvings  executed  hf 
Gibbons.  Two  rooms  thus  ornamented  still  remmio^  and 
the  hoasc  is  now  the  residence  of  William  Douglas,  Esq. 
Teddington  Church  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  which  was  en^ 
joyed  fifty-one  years  by  Dr.  Stephen  Hales,  who  lies  bu- 
ried under  the  tower  of  the  church,  erected  at  his  own 
expence.  This  eminent  character  deserved  the  title  of  tiie 
Chnristian  PhilesopAer^  as  all  his  studies  and  all  bis  re* 
searches  into  nature  tended  only  to  one  point,  that  of  doing 
good  to  mankind  !  Here  are  the  monuments  of  Sir  Orlando 
Bridgeman,  lord  keeper  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Mrs. 
Woffington,  the  celebrated  actress ;  and  Henry  Flitcroft,  sr* 
chitect  of  St.  Giles  in  the  Fields,  and  St.  Oktves,  8o«ith* 
wark. 

The  beautiful  village  of  Twickenham,  is  situated  at 
the  distance  of  ten  miles  and  a  quarter  from  the  metro* 
polis,  and  is  adorned  with  many  beautiful  seats.  It  is  not 
mentioned  in  Domesday  Book;  but,  in  1301,  it  is  men- 
tioned as  a  hamlet  appendant  to  the  manor  of  Isleworth. 
Twickenham  is  however  noticed  by.  the  monks  of  Canter- 
bury, as  having  been  given  by  king  Oflfa,  between  th* 
years  79 1  and  794,  to  Athelard  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  vestments  for  the  priests,  who 
officiated  in  the  church  of  St.  Saviour,  in  Canterbury. 
King  Eldred,  by  charter,  in  948,  gave  to  the  monks  of 
Christchurch,  in  that  city,  **  as  a  small  offering,  for  the 
love  of  God  and  the  benefit  of  his  soul,  the  manor  of 
Twiccanham,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  situated  Upon 
the  river  Thames,  with  all  its  appurtenances,  exempting 
it  from  all  secular  burthens,  taxes,  ,and  tolls,  excepting 
contributions  towards  the  building  of  bridges  and  fortifi- 
cations, and  the  king's  expeditions;"  his  charter  concluded 
with  the  following  bitter  anathema  against  any  persons  who 
should  venture  to  infringe  it ;  "  whatever  be  their  sex, 
order,  or  rank,  may  their  memory  be  blotted  out  of  the 
Book  of  Life;  may  their  strength  continually  waste  away; 
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and  be  there  no  restorative  to  repair  it.'*  Yet  the  despotic 
Henry  VJII.  who  feared  neither  God  nor  man,  was  hardy 
enough  to  add  this  manor  to  the  honour  of  Hampton 
Court;  and  it  said  that  the  manor  house  was  one  of  the 
residences  of  his  queen,  Catharine  Parr,  as  part  of  her 
jointure. 

**  Twickenham,**  says  Mr.  Lysons,  "  has  so  long  been 
the  favourite  retreat  of  the  scholar,  the  poet,  and  the 
statesman,  tliat  almost  every  house  has  its  tale  to  be  told  ; 
and  it  is  difficult,  while  some  might  plead  their  antiquity, 
and  others  their  present  fame,  to  know  where  to  begin,  un- 
less by  following  the  course  of  the  river." 

The  first  is  the  delightful  cottage,  which  the  late  lord 
Orford  gave  to  Mrs.  Clive,  the  actress,  as  a  retreat  during 
her  life;  and  in  the  gardens  placed  an  urn,  with  the  fol- 
lowing inscription : 

Ye  Smiles  and  Jests  still  hover  round ; 
This  is  Mirth's  consecrated  ground : 
Here  liv'd  the  laughter-loving  dame, 
A  matchless  actress,  Clive  her  name. 
The  Comic  Muse  with  her  retir'd, 
And  shed  a  tear  when  she  expir'd. 

H.  Walpole. 

This  house  adjoins  the  wood  belonging  to  Strawberry  Hill. 

Strawberry  Hill,  the  admired  villa  of  the  late  earl  of 
Orford,  (better  known  in  the  literary  world  as:  Horace 
Walpole)  is  situated  on  an  eminence  near  the  'Thames. 
It  was  originally  a  small  tenement,  built,  in  1698,  by  the 
earl  of  Bradford's  coachman,  and  let  as  a  lodging  house. 
CoUey  Cibber  was  one  of  its  first  tenants,  and  there  wrote 
hb  comiedy,  called  The  Refusal.  It  was  afterwards  taken 
by.tbennarquisof  Caernarvon,  and  other  persons  of  conse. 
quetfce,  as  an  occasional  summer  residence.  In  1747,  Mr. 
Walpole  became  the  purchaser;  by  him  this  beautiful 
stmcture,  formed  from  select  parts  of  Gothic  architecture 
in  cathedrals,  &c.  was  built,  at  different  times.  Great 
taste  is  displayed  in  the  elegant  embellishmenU  of  the  edi- 
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fice,  and  in  the  clioice  collection  of  pictures,  8CuIptureS| 
antiquities^  and  curiosities  that  adorn  it 9  many  of  .which 
have  been  purchased  from  some  of  the  first  cabinets  in 
Eufope.  The  approach  to  the  house  is  through  a  grove 
of  lofty  trees ;  the  embattled  wall,  overgrown  with  ivy;  the 
spiry  pinnacles,  and  gloomy  cast  of  the  building,  give  it 
the  air  of  monastic  structure ;  on  entering  the  gate^  a 
small  oratory,  inclosed  with  iron  rails,  and  a  cloister  .be- 
hind it,  appear  in  the  fore  court. 

'  The  entrance  to  the  house  is  through  a  hall  and  passage, 
with   painted   glass  windows,    into  the  Cjreat  P^rlour^   in 
which  are  the   portraits  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole^    bis  two 
wives  and  children,    and  other  family   pictures;    one  of 
which,  by  Reynolds,  contains  the  portraits  of  the  three 
ladies  Waldegrave,    daughters  of  the  duchess  of   Glou-r  ' 
cester,  by  the  earl,  her  first  husband.     Here  is  likewise >■. 
conversation  in  small  life,  by  Reynolds,  one  of  his  early 
productions;  it  represents  Richard  second  lord  Edgecumbe, 
G.  A.  Selwyn,  and  G.  J.Williams,  Esq.     The  window  has 
many  pieces  of  stained  glass,  as  have  all  the  windows  iit\ 
every  room.     These  add  a  richness  to  tlie  rooms,  which, 
particularly  on  a  bright  day,  have  a  very  good  efiect.     The 
Gothic  screens,    niches,    or  chimney  pieces,    with   which 
each  room  is  likewise  adorned,  were  designed,  for  the  most 
part,  by  Mr.  Walpolc  himself,  or  Mr..  Bentley,  and  adapted 
with  great  taste  to  their  respective  situatipns. 

In  THE  Waiting  Room,  is  a  bust  of  Colley  Cibber,  co- 
loured after  the  life,  and  said  to  be  a  gi-eat  likeness.  This 
was  originally  the  property  of  Mrs.  Clive,  and  given  by 
her  brother  to  lord  Orford. 

The  Little  Parlour.  The  chimney-piece  is  copi^ 
from  the  tomb  of  bishop  Ruthall  fa  Westminster  Abbey. 
In  this  room  is  Mrs,  Damer^s  much  admired  model  of  two 
dogs  in  terra  coita ;  a  drawing  in  water-colours,  by  Mist 
Agnes  Berry,  from  Mr.  William  Lock's  Death  of  Wolsey ; 
and  a  landscape  with  gipsies,  by  Lady  Diana  Beaaderiir. 
The  chairs  are  of  ebony,  as  are  several  others  in  the  house. 

The 
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The  Blue  Breakfasting  Room  contains  sttveral  ex- 

• 

quisite  miniatures  of  the  Digby  family,  by  Isaac  and 
Peter  Oliver,  and  others  by  Petitot,  &c.  Two  other 
pictures  represent  Charles  II.  in  a  garden,  and  his  gardener 
on  his  knee,  presenting  the  first  pine-apple  raised  in  Eng- 
land; the  other,  a  charming  portrait  of  Cowley,  when 
young,  as  a  shepherd,  by  Lely.  In  a  closet,  are  a  por* 
trait,  by  THogarth,  of  Sarah  Malcolm,  in  Newgate;  and 
a  good  view,  by  Scott,  of  the  Thames  at  Twickenham. 
In  this  closet  are  two  kittens,  by  Mrs.  Damer,  in  white 
marble. 

In  a  niche  on  the  stairs,  is  the  rich  and  valuable  armour 
of  Francis  I.  of  France.  It  is  of  steel ,  gilt ;  and  near  it  is 
an  ancient  picture,  on  board,  of  Henry  V.  and  his  family. 

The  Library.  The  chimney-piece  is  copied  from  the 
tomb  of  John  earl  of  Cornwall  in  Westminster  Abbey ;  the 
stone  work  from  that  of  Thomas  duke  of  Clarence  at  Can« 
terbiliry.  The  books  are  ranged  within  (Gothic  arches  dt 
pierced  wood.  Among  the  most  remarkable  objects,  are  an 
ahtient  painting  representing  the  marriage  of  Henry  VL  a 
clock  of  silver,  gilt,  presented  by  Henry  VIII.  to  Anne 
Bolieyn ;  a  screen  of  the  first  tapestry  made  in  Englanfl, 
being  a  map  of  Surrey  and  Middlesex;  a  curfew,  or  cover- 
fire;  and  an  ofsprey  eagle  iu  terra  cotta,  by  Mrs.  Damer. 

The  Star  Chamber,  leading  to  the  Holbein  room  and 
great  gallery,  contains  the  famous  bust  of  Henry  VII.  done 
for  his  tomb  by  Torregiano.  This  room  has  its  nanui 
from  the  ceiling  bein^  studdied  with  stars  in  MQsaic. 

The  Holbein  Chamber  is  adorned  with  the  Triumph 
of  Riches  and  Poverty,  by  Zuccrero  ;  and  Holbein's  de- 
sign for  a  magnificent  chimney»piece  for  one  of  Henry 
yfllth*8  palaces.  There  is  a  curious  picture  of  the  duchess 
of  Suffolk,  and  her  husband  Adrian  Stokes,  by  Lucas  de 
H££RE.  The  chimney-piece  is  chiefly  from  the  tomb  of 
ibrcbbishop  Warham  at  Canterbury.  Part  of  this  room  is 
sepiLrated  by  a  screen,  behind  which  stands  a  bed,  the  ca- 
nopy of  which  is  crowned  with  a  plume  of  red  and  white 
ostrich  feathers.  By  the  side  of  the  bed  bangs  the  red  hat 
of  cardinal  Wolsey. 

3  Q  2  The 
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The  Gallery  is  fifty-six  feet  long,  seventeen  high,  and 
thirteen  wide;  and  is  entered  from  a  gloomy  passage,  lead- 
ing out  of  the  Holbein  Chamber;   the  effects  of  the  con- 
trast, on  a  bright  day,  are  very  striking.     The  ceiling  is 
copied  from  one  of  the  side  aisles  in  Henry  Vll/s  chape), 
ornamented  with  fret-work,  and  gilt.     The  most  remark- 
able pictures  are   Henry  VII.   Mabuse;    Sir  Francis  Wal- 
singham,    Zucchero  ;    admiral  Montague,    earl  of   Sand- 
wich, Lely  ;    Sir  George  Villiers,    Janssen  ;    George  Vil- 
liers,  duke  of  Buckingham,  Rubens;    Sophia  countess  of 
Granville,  Rosalba  ;   Men  at  Cards,  Miel  ;  a  Landscape, 
Poussin;    Anne  duchess  of   York,    by  Mrs.  Heals;   the 
wife  of  alderman  Lc  Neve,  Lely  ;    Henry  Jermyn  earl  of 
St.  Alban's;    James    second    earl    of   Waldegrave,    Rey- 
nolds ;  the  bashaw  Bonneval,  Liotard  ;  Henry  lord  Hol- 
land, ditto;    alderman  Le  Neve,   of  Norwich,  fine,  Lely; 
John   lord  Sheffield,  More  ;    Virgin  and  Child,   by  John 
Davis,  Esq.;  Mr.  Le  Neve,  Janssen;   Margaret  of  Valois 
duchess   of  Savoy,    More;    Maria    countess  Waldegrave, 
Reynolds;   Mr.  Law,  Rosalba;    earl  of  Hertford,  ditto; 
Frances  countess  of  Exeter,  Vandyck  ;  Sir  Godfrey  Knel- 
ler,  by  himself;  Catharine  Sedlc}',  countess  of  Dorchester, 
Dahl  ;  Madame  de  Sevign6 ;   Girl  scowering   Pots,  Wat- 
teau  ;    Sevonyans,  the  painter,  by  himself;    Mary  queen 
of   France   and  Charles   Brandon  duke  of  Suffolk;    Tobit 
burying  the  dead,  fine,  Castiglione  ;   Catharine  de  Me- 
dicis  and  her  Children,    Janet;    Griffiere,    the   painter, 
Zouest;    a  Portrait,    Giorgione;    a   Flower-piece,    Old 
Baptist;  Anne  countess  of  Dorset  and  Pembroke;  Thomas 
duke  of  Norfolk,  More;  Henry  Carey  lord  Falkland,  whole 
length,  Vansomer;   Frances  duchess  of  Richmond,  ditto, 
Mark.  Girard;  Ludowic  Stuart  duke  of  Richmond,    whole 
length;    Thomas  lord  Howard  of  Bindon,    ditto;    several 
Landscapes  and   Sca-picces,    by  Scott.      In  one  of   the 
recesses,  on  an  antique  pedestal,  is  a  noble  bust  of  Ves- 
pasian, in   basaltes.      In  the  other  recess,   on  an  antique 
pedestal,  adorned  with  satyrs'  heads,  and  foliage,  in  relief, 
i»tands  the  famous  eagle,  of  Greek  workmanship,  found  in 
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t]\e  baths  of  Caracalla,  at  Rome.  On^  and  under  the 
tables,  are  other  pieces  of  antient  sculpture,  in  busts  and 
urns.  On  the  japan  cabinets  are  choice  specimens  of  Ro« 
man  earthen  ware,  finely  painted  and  well  preserved.  In 
the  windows,  and  other  parts  of  the  room^  are  some  good 
bronzes. 

The  Round  Room,  is  a  circular  drawing  room  at  the  end 
of  the  gallery,  the  chimney-piece  of  which  was  designed 
from  the  tomb  of  Edward  the  Confessor  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  This  room,  lighted  by  a  bow  window  of  fine 
painted  glass,  is  richly  ornamented,  and  has  a  beautiful 
chimney-piece  of  marble,  gilt,  and  inlaid  with  scaglioku 
Here  is  the  valuable  antique  bust,  in  basaltes,  of  Jupitea: 
Sera  pis,  from  the  late  duchess  of  Portland's  collection. 
The  pictures;  Mrs.  Lemon,  the  mistress  of  Vandyck,  by 
himself;  the  Education  of  Jupiter,  N.  Poussin;  Bianca 
Capella,  Vasari;  Jacob  leaving  Laban,  S.  Rosa;  a  Land- 
scape, with  Rocks,  GoBBo  Caracci;  the  countesses  of 
Leicester  and  Carlisle,  Vandyck;  a  charming  Landscape, 
Paul  Brill. 

The  Tribune  or  Cabinet  ;  a  small  square  room,  with  a 
semicircular  recess  on  each  side.  This  is  beyond  concep- 
tion  splendid  and  enchanting.  It  is  ornumented  with  win- 
dows of  painted  glass,  in  which  are  large  heads  of  Christ 
and  the  Apostles,  surrounded  with  beautiful  Mosaic;  a 
large  star  of  yellow  stained  glass  in  the  centre  of  the  dome; 
the  carpet,  imitating  the  Mosaic  of  the  windows  and  the 
star  in  the  ceiling,  and  the  gilt^  mouldings  and  ornaments, 
all  conspire  to  throw  a  golden  gloom  over  the  whole  room, 
.especially  when  first  viewed  through  the  grated  door.  In 
this  room  is  the  cabinet  of  enamels  and  miniatures,  con- 
taining a  greater  number  of  valuable  portraits,  by  Petitot, 
ZiNCKE,  and  Oliver,  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  other 
collection.  Among  the  most  beautiful  are  Cowley,  hj 
Zincke;  the  countess  d'Olonne,  Petitot;  and  Isaac 
Oliver,  by  himself.  Catharine  of  Arragon  and  Catharine 
Parr,  by  Holbein,  are  very  valuable.  In  the  glass  cases 
on  each  side  of  the  cabinet  are  some  exquisite  specimens  of 

art: 
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art;  particularly  a  small  bronze  bast  of  Caliguhy  with 
silver  eyes,  found  at  Uerculaneum;  a  magnificent  mtsaal 
with  miniatures,  by  Raphael  and  his  scholars;  and  a 
small  silver  bell,  of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship,  co- 
vered with  lizards,  grasshoppers,  &c.  in  the  highest  relief 
(so  as  to  bear  the  most  minute  inspection)  by  Benvenuto 
Cellini.  Among  the  pictures,  are  the  countess  of  So- 
merset, Isaac  Oliver  ;  and  a  beaotifui  picture  of  Cor- 
-nelius  Polenburg,  by  himself. 

The  Great  or  North  Bedchamber  contains  a  state 
bed  of  French  tapestry,  and  a  chimney-piece  of  Portladd 
stone,  gilt,  designed  by  Mr.  Walpol£,  from  the  tomb  df 
liishop  Dudley,  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Here  are  abo  a 
glass  closet,  furnished  with  various  curiosities  and  aJHi* 
quities ;  and  a  beautiful  ebony  cabinet,  inlaid  with  polished 
stone,  and  medallions,  and  embellished  with  cbamnhg 
drawings  by  lady  Diana  Beauclerk,  of  some  6f  the  ttioA 
interesting  scenes  in  Mr.  Walpole*s  tragedy  of  the  Myste- 
rious Mother.  The  chief  pictures  in  this  rooin  are,  Philip 
earl  of  Pembrc^e,  whole  length;  Henry  VIII.  and  fab 
Children,  on  board ;  Margaret  Smith,  whole  length,  Van- 
DYCK ;  the  original  portrait  of  Catharine  of  Braganza,  tfent 
to  England  previously  to  her  marriage  with  Charles  II. ; 
Henry  VII.  a  fine  portrait,  on  board ;  Rehearsal  of  an 
Opera,  Marco  Ricci  ;  Ogleby,  the  Poet,  in  his  shirt; 
Sketch  of  the  Beggar^s  Opera,  Hogarth;  Presentation  in 
the  Temple,  Rembrandt;  Countess  of  Grammont,  after 
Lely;  Duchess  de  Mazarine;  Ninon  PEnclos,  original; 
Richard  I.  prisoner  to  the  archduke  of  Austria,  Mieris; 
Duchess  de  la  Valiere;  Madam  de  Maintenon;  Frances 
Dochess  of  Tyrconnel ;  a  Landscape  and  Cattle,  G.  Pous- 
aiN ;  two  Views  of  Venice,  Marieski. 

Library  over  the  Circular  Drawing  Room.  In  this 
is  a  profile  of  Mrs.  Barry,  the  celebrated  actress  in  the  reign 
of  George  I.  Kn eller  ;  and  Mrs.  Clive,  Davison.  This 
fibrary  contains  a  valuable  and  extensive  collection  of 
prints ;  among  which  are  a  series  of  English  engraved  por- 
traits>  bound  in  volumes. 

The 
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The  piers  of  the  garden  gate  are  copied  from  the  tomb  ■ 
of  bishop  William  de  Luda,  in  Ely  cathedral.  The  gar- 
den itself  is  laid  out  in  the  modern  style;  and,  in  the  en- 
circling  wood,  is  a  neat  Gothic  chapel,  erected  to  contain 
a  curious  Mosaic  shrine,  (sent  from  Rome)  the  work  of 
Peter  Cavalini.  In  this  chapel  are  four  pannels  of 
wood  from  the  abl>ey  of  St.  Edmundsbury,  with  the  por- 
traits of  cardinal  Beaufort,  Humphrey  duke  of  Gloucester, 
and  archbishop  Kcmpe,  The  window  in  this  chapel  was 
brought  from  Bcxhill,  in  Sussex:  the. principal  figures  are 
Henry  III.  and  his  queen. 

By  the  late  lord^s  will,  the  mansion  is  appointed  to  be  the 
residence  of  the  honourable  Mrs.  Darner,  the  present  pos* 
Mfisor,  wbo  excels  in  the  charming  art  of  statuary. 

Mrs.  Clivers  house  adjoins  the  wood  belonging  to  Straw- 
berry Hill,  and  is  the  residence  of  two  ladies  named  Berry. 
Near  Strawberry  Hill  is  the  house  lately  the  property  of. 
Sir  Francis  Basset,  bart.  now  in  the  occupation  of  tlie  ' 
ladies  Murray.  Mr.  May^i  beautiful  villa  was  built  by 
Mr.  Hudson,  master  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds ;  opposite  the 
back  of  which  is  a  house,,  with  an  elegant  Gothic  front,  the 
property  of  Mr.  Lewen, 

PoP£*s  House  and  Gardens.  In  his  life-time,  the 
house  was  humble  and  confined.  Veneration  for  his  me. 
mery  has  since  enlarged  its  dimensions.  The  centre  build- 
ing only  was  the  residence  of  Pope.  Sir  William  Stan- 
hope, whoi  purchased  it  on  his  death,  added  the  two  wings^ 
and  enlarged  the  gardens.  Over  an  arohed  way,  leadit>g  to  . 
tbe  new  gardens,  is  a  bust  of  Pope  in  white  marble,  under 
which  are  these  lines  by  the  late  earl  Nugent: 

The  humble  roof,  the  garden's  scanty  line, 
III  salt  the  genius  of  a  bard  dlTine : 
Bat  fancy  now  displays  a  fairer  scope, 
And  Stanhope's  plans  unfold  the  soul  of  Pope. 

LordMendip,  wlu>  married  the  daughter  of  Sir  William   . 
Stanhope,. stupcpe4  the  front  of  the  bouse,  and  adorned  . 
it  in  fin  .elegant  style,  t  Th^  lawn  was  enlarged;  and,  to- 
ward 
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ward  the  margin  ofthe  river,  propped  with  uncommon 
care,  stand  the  two  weeping  willows  planted  by  Pope  him- 
self. They  who  can  cherish  each  memorial  upon  classic 
ground,  will  rejoice  to  find  that  these  trees  (one  of  which, 
is  one  of  the  finest  of  its  kind,  a  vegetable  curiosity)  are 
as  flourishing  as  ever.  Not  only  the  present  proprietor 
preserves  inviolate  the  memory  of  Pope,  but  slips  of  this 
tree  are  annually  transmitted  to  different  parts;  and,  in 
1789,  the  late  empress  of  Russia  had  some  planted  in  her 
own  garden  at  Petersburgh. 

The  once  celebrated  grotto  is  no  longer  remarkable  but 
for  having  been  erected  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
our  bard.  The  dilapidations  of  time,  and  the  pious  thefts 
of  visitors,  who  select  the  spars,  ores,  and  even  the  com- 
mon flints,  as  so  many  soared  relics ^  have  almost  brought  it 
to  ruin.  It  no  longer  forms  a  "camera  obscura;"  nor 
does  *•  the  thin  alabaster  lamp  of  an  orbicular  form*'  now 
"  irradiate  the  star  of  looking-glass**  placed  in  the  centre 
of  it.  Even  the  "  perpetual  rill  that  echoed  through  the 
cavern,  day  and  night,**  is  no  longer  in  existence,  as  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Pope  in  his  Letter  to  E.  Blunt,  Esq. 
June  25,   1725. 

In  two  adjoining  apertures  in  the  rock  are  placed  a  Ceres 
and  a  Bacchus,  an  excellent  bust  of  Pope,  and  some  other 
figures.  In  the  right  cavity,  which  opens  to  the  river,  by 
a  small  window  latticed  with  iron  bars,  the  bard  sat,  it  is 
said,  when  he  composed  some  of  his  happiest  verses.  At 
the  extremity  next  the  garden,  is  this  inscription,  from 
Horace,  on  white  marble : 

Secretum  iter  et  fallen  lis  semita  vitse. 

In  another  grotto,  which  passes  under  a  road  to  the 
stables,  and  connects  the  pleasure  grounds,  are  two  busts, 
in  Italian  marble,  of  Sir  William  Stanhope  and  the  earl 
of  Chesterfield.  In  a  niche  opposite  each,  is  a  Roman  urn 
of  exquis&ite  workmanship.  Masses  of  stone  are  scattered 
round,  in  imitation  of  rocks;  and  wild  plants  and  hardj 
forest  trees  are  planted  on  each  side,  to  give  a  sylvan  rude* 
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ness  to  the  scene.  From  this  spot,  after  visiting  th« 
orangery,  &c.  the  visitor  is  led  to  a  small  obelisk i  erected  by 
the  filial  piety  of  Mr.  Pope,  with  this  tender  and  pathetic 
inscription ; 

Ah!  Editha, 
Matrum  Optima, 

.  MULIERUM  AmANTISSIMA) 

Vale! 

Adjoining  the  gardens  of  lord  Mendip,  is  the  villa  of 
colonel  Crosby.    Near  this  is  the  seat  of  the  countess  dowager 
Ponlet.      Richmond   House,  is   the  seat   of  Mrs.  AUanson. 
All  these  houses  enjoy  a  pleasing   prospect  on  the  river. 
Below   the    church  is   York    Mouse,    the  seat  of   colonel 
Webber.     On  the  site  of  the  late  earl  of  Stafford's  house,  lady 
Anne  ConoUy  has  erected  a  noble  seat.     Next  to  this  is  the 
house  of  George  Pocock,  Esq.  son  of  the  late  admiral  Sir 
George  Pocock,   K.  B. ;    the  additional  octagon   room  to 
which    was  built,    to  entertain   queen   Caroline  at  dinner, 
when   the  house  was    in    the  possession   of   James  John- 
stone,   Esq.;    it   had   previously ,    in    1694,    been    lent  by 
Mrs.  Davies  to  the  princess  Anne  of  Denmark,  change  of 
air  being   thought  necessary  for  the  duke  of  Gloucester; 
and  the  duke  brought  with  him  his  regiment  of  boys,  which 
he  used  to  exercise  on  the  opposite  ayte.     Be|ow  this  is 
Mr.  Harding's  pretty  box,    called    Ragman's  Castle,    for- 
merly the  residence  of  Mrs.  Pritchard,  the  actress. 

Near  this  are  Marble  Hill,  the  villa  of  the  late  earl  of 
Buckinghamshise;  it  is  situated  on  a  fine  green  lawn,  open 
to  the  Thames,  and  adorned  on  each  side  by  a  beautiful 
grove  of  horse-chesuut  trees.  The  house  is  a  small  white 
building,  without  wings,  but  of  a  pleasing  appearance* 
It  was  built  by  George  II.  for  the  countess  of  Suffolk, 
mistress  of  the  robes  to  queen  Caroline.  Henry  earl  of 
Pembroke  was  the  architi.'ct;  and  the  gardens  were  laid 
out  by  Pope.  They  are  very  pleasant,  and  have  a  beau- 
tiful grotto,  to  which  it  is  approached  by  a  winding  alley 
of  flowering  shrubs.  This  house  was  lately  in  the  occu- 
pation of  Mrs.  Fitzlierbert. 
Vol.  VI.    No.  142.  3  R  Spencer 
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Spekcer  Grdve,  the  beautiful  villa  of  Miss  Hotbam,  iras 
fitted  up  with  great  elegance  by  lady  Diana  Beauckrky 
who  decorated  several  of  the  rooms  herself,  with  her  owd 
paintings  of  flowers.  It  was  afterwards  the  residence  of 
the  late  lady  Bridget  Tdlemache. 

Below  is  the  seat  of  Richard  Owen  Cambridge,  Esq.  wha 
has  a  good  collection  of  pictures  by  the  old  roasters,  and 
some  valuable  portraits;  particularly  a  fine  portrait  of  se- 
cretary Thurloe,  by  Dobson;  Mary  Davis,  a  celebrated 
acress  in  the  last  century ;  Angelica  Kauffman,  by  herself; 
and  a  large  group  of  the  iate  nabob  of  Arcot  and  his  fa- 
mily, Kettle.  The  view  of  Richmond  Hill,  by  Til- 
LEMANs,  is  particularly  interesting,  so  near  the  spot  whence 
it  was  taken. 

Twickenham  Park,  is  the  seat  of  lord  Frederick  Ca* 

,  vendish.     Here  the  great  Sir  Francia  Bacon  (whom  Voltaire 

calls  the  fitther  of  experimental  philosophy)  spent  much 

of  the  early  part  of  his  life,  in  studious  retirement ;   and 

here  he  entertained  queen  Elizabeth,,   to  whom  he  then 

presented  a  sonnet  in  praise  of  the  earl  of  Essex.    In  this 

house  are  two  fine  portraits,  said  to  be  of  genera]  Monk 

and  general  Lambert;    Edward  eart  of  Orford,   and  twa 

other  admirals,    in  a  conversation   piece;   a  frame,    with 

sketches  qf  si?r  heads,  in  Lely's  manner ;  a  Spanish  bull 

fight,  &c.     These,  with  all  the  furniture,  were  left  Ieis  heir* 

looms   by   the  countess  of    Mountrath,    from   whom   lord 

Frederick  inherits  the  estate.     Part  of  the  house  is  in  the 

parish  of  Isleworth.     In  the  meadows  between  the  house 

and:  the  river,  was  originally  the  site  of  Sion  nunnery. 

Whitton,  a  hamlet  of  the  parish  of  Twickenham,  ad- 
joins Hounslow  Heath.  Here  Sir  Godfrey  Koeller,  the 
celebrated  painter,  built  a  handsome  house,  adorned  with> 
extensive  {Jantations,  which  have  been  enlarged  and  im- 
proved by  the  present  proprietor,  Samuel  Prime,  Esq.  fn 
this  house  Sir.  Godfrey  acted  as  a  justice  of  the  peace;  and 
here  he  died  in  1717.  The  staircase  was  painted  by  Sir 
Godfrey  himself,  assisted  by  Laguerre.  In  this  hamlet  aie 
the  villas  of  colonel  William  Campbell,   Mr.  Dennis,  and 

George 
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George  Gosling,  Esq.  respectively  calledi  Wbitton  Dean^ 
Wbitton  Faroiy  and  Whitton  House. 

Whittok  Place,  the  seat  of  the  late  Sir  William 
Chambers,  knight  of  the  Svredish  order  of  the  Pc^ar  Star, 
was  built  by  Archibald  third  duke  of  Argyle.  The  spot 
now  occupied  by  the  pleasure  grounds  consisted  partly  of 
corn  fields,  and  partly  of  land  taken  from  Hounslow  Heath. 
To  this  nobleman,  we  are  principally  indebted  for  the  in« 
troduction  of  foreign  trees  and  plants,  that  contribute  so 
essentially  to  the  richness  of  colouring  so  peculiar  to  our 
Biodern  landscape;  and,  in  forming  his  plantations  at 
Whitton,  he  displayed  elegance  of  taste,  although  the  mo- 
dern art  of  gardening  was,  at  that  time,  in  a  state  of  in- 
fancy. He  planted  a  number  of  cedars,  firs,  and  other 
evergreens,  which  now  make  a  venerable  ap|)earance^  and 
are  some  of  the  fine^  to  be  found  in  this  country.  Many 
of  the  cedars  are  in  Mr.  Gost1ing*s  grounds,  as  well  as  the 
tower  built  by  the  duke,  which  commands  a  prospect  of 
great  extent.  The  cedars  were  planted  in  1724.  The 
girth  of  the  largest  is  ten  feet  six  inches.  He  likewise  built 
a  noble  conservatory,  in  which  he  formed  one  of  the  best 
collections  of  exotics  in  England.  These  are  no  longer  to 
'i>e  seen;  but  of  their  number  and  value  some  idea  may  be 
conceived,  when  it  is  considered  that  this  conservatory  was 
sufficiently  large  to  be  converted  into  an  elegant  villa,  now 
the  property  of  Mr.  Gostling,  After  the  death  of.  the 
duke,  this  place  had  many  proprietors.  At  last  it  came 
into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Gostling's  father,  who  having  di- 
vided the  pleasure  grounds  into  two  parts,  sold  the  prin- 
cipal house,  with  the  grounds  allotted  to  it,  to  Sir  William 
Chambers. 

In  his  improvements  of  this  delightful  spot.  Sir  William 
appears  to  have  had  in  view  the  decorations  of  an  Italian 
villa.  Temples,  statues,  ruins,  and  antiques,  arc  inter« 
fpersed.  In  one  part  appears  the  imitation  of  an  antient 
Roman  bath;  and,  in  another,  a  modern  temple  of  ^cu- 
i^kpius,    erected  in  compliment  to  the  rev.  Dr.  Willis,  to 

3  li  2  whose 
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whose  skill,  under  the  Divine  Blessing,  we  are  indebted  for 
the  happy  restoration  of  our  beloved  sovereign,  in  1789. 
Over  the  door  is  the  following  inscription : 

^^  ^scTlapio  salv.  aTg.  restitrit  sacr.  mdcclxxxix!" 

Among  the  many  eminent  residents  at  Twickenhani,  are 
to  be  noticed  Dr.  Corbet,  bishop  of  Norwich ;  speaker 
Lenthall ;  Boyle ;  secretary  Craggs ;  lord  George  Germain ; 
the  earl  of  Bute;  Paul  Whitehead,  the  poet,  &c. 

In  this  parish  is  a  house,  belonging  to  Mrs.  Duane^ 
which  was  the  residence  of  the  witty,  profligate,  and  ec« 
centric  duke  of  Wharton. 

In  the  church  of  Twickenham,  which  is  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  Pope  and  his  parents  are  interred.  To  their 
memory,  he  himself  erected  a  monument :  to  his  own,  the 
gratitude  of  Warburton  erected  another.  On  the  outside 
of  the  church,  on  a  marble  table,  are  some  very  good 
lines,  by  Miss  Pope,  to  the  memor}'  of  Mrs.  Clive.  Th^ 
monuments  in  and  about  this  church  are  many,  and  well 
worth  inspection. 

Among  the  vicars  of  eminence,  are  Dr.  Meggot,  dean 
of  Win  ton,  1686;  Dr.  Samuel  Pratt,  dean  of  Rochester, 
1723;  Dr.  Waterland;  Dr.  Terrick,  afterwards  bishop 
of  Peterborough,  and  of  London,  1749;  and  the  great 
astronomer,  Mr.  George  Costard. 

The  vHlage  of  Cranford,  is  situated  twelve  miles  from 
Hyde  Park  Cornet ,  and  is  so  called  from  the  little  brook 
named  Crane,  which  runs  by  it.  From  Domesday  Book  we 
learn  that  it  was  the  possession  of  Turstin,  a  thane  of  king 
Edward  the  Confessor;  but  that  the  Norman  conqueror 
William  gave  it  to  one  of  his  attendants,  William  Fits?- 
Ausculph. 

Dugdale,  in  his  Baronage,  observes,  that  this  William 
Fitz-Ausculph  was  a  great  man  in  the  time  of  the  Con- 
queror, as  may  be  seen  by  the  extent  of  those  lands  he 
possessed.  For  it  appears  that  he  then  had  ten  lordships 
in  Berkshire;  one  in  Middlesex,  of  which  we  are  now 
writing;  one  in  Oxfordshire;  one  in  Huntingdonshire;  one 
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in  Gambridgesbire;  seven  in  Surrey;  four  in  Nortbainp* 
tonshire;  seven  in  Warwickshire;  twenty  in  Buckingham- 
shire;  twenty-five  in  Staffordshire;  and  fourteen  in  Wor- 
cestershire, of  which  Dudley  was  one,  where  he  bad  a 
castle*.  In  some  places  he  is  called  Ausculph  de  Pin* 
chengi.  But  he  is  supposed  to  have  left  no  issue,  as  the 
castle  of  Dudley,  and  the  rest  of  his  lands,  soon  after 
became  the  property  of  Gervasc  Paganell.  ,  We  do  not  find 
how  long  this  manor  remained  in  the  family  of  Paganell; 
but  at  an  early  period  it  became  the  property  of  a  lord, 
who,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  assumed  bis 
name  from  it,  viz.  John  deCranford,  who  gave  this  lord- 
ship, and  rectory  appendant,  to  the  Knights  Templars; 
fvhich  order  being  dissolved  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
.century,  this  manor  and  church  were  settled  upon  the 
Knights  Hospitallers  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  in  Eng- 
land; who  held  them  til^  the  suppression,  after  which  king 
Henry  VIII.  granted  them  to  William  lord  Windsor;  but 
it  seems  to  have  been  either  for  life,  or  a  set  time,  for  they 
yrere  both  in  the  crown  in  the  second  year  of  king  James 
the  First's  reign ^  who  granted  the  advowson  to  Roger 
Aston,  knt. ;  and  in  the  sixteenth  of  his  reign,  granted  both 
^he  manor  and  advowson  to  Elizabeth  lady  Berkeley,  and 
her  heirs,  to  be  held  in  capite;  and  it  still  continues  in  the 
family,  the  right  honourable  the  earl  of  Berkeley  being  the 
present  possessor. 

'  Cranfcrd  St.  John  ;  or,  a^  it  is  otherwise  called, 
Cranford  Park,  on  the  north  of  Hounslow  Heath,  the 
seat  of  the  earl,  is  only  the  remain  of  an  antient  structure, 
situate  at  an  angle  of  the  park,  near  Cranford  church. 
The  park  is  well  watered  by  a  branch  of  the  river  Coin ; 
and,  though  it  commands  no  variety  of  prospects,  yet  from 
the  distribution  of  the  woods  and  other  accompaniments, 
it  may  be  deemed  a  pleasant  retirement.  Notwithstanding 
Its  vicinity  to  the  metropolis,  it  is  celebrated  for  game, 
particularly  pheasants,  which  are  to  be  seen  in  great  num- 
bers; considerable  pain$  having  been  taken  for  their  pre* 

*  Ninety-one  manors  in  all. 

servation. 
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scrvation.  Within  the  house  are  the  portraits  of  Jamet^ 
earl  of  Berkeley,  vice-admiral  of  the  White^  in  the  reig^ 
of  queen  Anne;  Charles,  earl  of  Berkeley;  Sir  Maurice 
Berkeley ;  John,  first  lord  Berkeley  of  Stratton,  with  his 
lady  and  his  son;  lord  Fitzharding;  Jocelyn,  earl  of  Norths 
umberland ;  Henry  lord  Hunsdon,  1591;  Dr.  Harvey; 
Dean  Swift;  Sir  William  Temple;  Sir  John  Temple,  &c« 

Cranford  Church  is  dedicated  to  St^Dunstan,  and  is  a 
small  structure,  consisting  of  a  nave  and  chancel.  It  con- 
tains, however,  some  handsome  monuments,  particularly 
to  the  memory  of  Sir  Roger  Aston,  his  two  wive^,  and 
family;  Dr.  Fuller,  the  historian  and  divine;  Sir  Charles 
Scarburgh,  knt.  M.D.  of  whom  see  Fol.  III.  under  Barber 
Surgeons  Hall,  and  St.  PauPs  School ;  the  noble  family 
of  Berkeley. 

Among  the  rectors  were  Dr.  Fuller,  Dr.  (afterwards 
bishop)  Wilkins. 

Heston,  is  ten  miles  and  a  half  from  London,  and  a 
mile  and  a  half  to  the  north  of  the  great  western  road. 
The  soil  (in  general  a  strong  loam)  is  noted  for  producing 
wlieat  of  a  very  iine  quality.  Camden  speaks  of  it  as 
having,  before  his  time,  furnished  the  royal  table  with 
bread;  and  Norden,  who  bears  the  same  testimony  to  lA 
superior  quality,  says,  it  was  reported  that  queen  Kliza^ 
heth  had  *'  the  manchets  for  her  jjigliness'  own  diet**  from 
11  est  on. 

The  hamlet  was  part  of  the  manor  of  Isleworth,  in  1300, 
and  possessed  by  Edmund,  earl  of  Cornwall.     In  1316,  this 
place  assumed  to  be  a  manor,  belonging  to  the  crown,  and 
became  afterwards  vested  in  tlie  master  and  wardens  of 
St.  Giles's  Hospital;    it   ultimately   was  mortgaged  to  Sir 
Francis  Child  and  the  earl   of  Devonshire,  in   1683.      In 
1713,  the  fee-simple  came,  by  purchase,  to  his  son  Francig 
Child,  Esq.  afterwards  Sir  Francis,  and  lord  mayor  in  1732^ 
from  whom  it  descended   to   the  late  Robert  Child,   Esq. 
whose    widow    married    lord   Ducic,   and   died    in    1793. 
Heston  is  the  property,  in  trustees,'  of  lady  Sarah  Child. 

OSTERLRV 
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OsTERLEY  Park,  in  this  parish,  belonged  to  the  convent 
of  Sion,  on  the  suppression  of  which  it  was  granted  to 
Henry,  marquis  of  Exeter;  and,  reverting  to  the  crown  on 
his  attainder^  Edward  VL  granted  it  to  the  duke  of  So- 
merset. Being  again  forfeited  by  his  attainder,  it  was 
granted,  in  1557,  to  Augnstine  Thaier.  Retween  this 
period  and  1570,  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham,  by  whom  a  noble  edifice  was  erected.  Here  this 
great  merchant  magnificently  entertained  queen  Elizabeth^. 
This  mansion  afterward  passed  into  several  hands,  and  was 
the  seat  of  Sir  William  Waller,  the  celebrated  parliamen- 
tary general.  In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
it  was  purchased  by  Sir  Francis  Child,  lord  mayor  of  Lon^ 
don,  in  1699,  and  one  of  its  representatives  in  parliament. 

The  park  is  finely  wooded,  six  miles  in  circumference. 
The  house  (the  shell  of  which  was  completely  rebuilt  by 
Francis  Child,  Esq.  in  1760)  is  a  magnificent  structure, 
extending  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  from  east  to  west, 
and  one  hundred  and  seventeen  from  north  to  south.  At 
each  angle  is  a  turret;  and  to  the  east  front  is  a  fine  portico 
of  the  Ionic  order,  which  is  ascended  by  a  grand  flight  of 
steps,  and  profusely  adorned  by  antiques,  &c.  The  apart- 
ments are  spacious,  and  are  magnificently  fitted  up  with 
the  richest  hangings  of  silk,  velvet,  and  Gobelins  tapestry, 
elegantly  sculptured  marbles,  highly  enriched  entablatures 
of  Mosaic  work,  &c.     The  decorations  of  the  apartments 

•  Of  this  visit  the  followhyg  anecdote  is  recorded^  m  Mr.  NicKols*! 
Jfrogresses  of  ttiat  queen:  "  Her  majesty  found  fault  with  tht*  court  of  this 
kouse,  afhriniug  it  would  appear  more  handsome,  if  divider!  with  a  couit 
in  the  middle.  What  does  Sir  Thomas,  but  in  the  night  time  sends  fur 
workmen  to  Jjondon,  who  so  speedily  and  silently  apply  their  busine!*&« 
4hat  next  morning  discovered  the  court  double^  which  the  night  had  Idt 
single  before.  It  is  questionable  whether  the  queen,  next  day,  was 
more  contented  with  the  conformity  to  her  fancy,  or  more  pleased  wiili 
the  surprise  and  sudden  performance  tiiereof.  Her  courtiers  disported 
tliemselves  with  their  several  expressions;  some  avowing  it  was  u» 
"lironder  he  could  so  soon  change  a  bnilding,  who  could  build  a  Change: 
ithers,  reAectiog  on  some  known  differences  in  the  knight's  family^  z[- 
firmed^  that  a  bouse  is  easier  divided  than  united/' 

display 
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display  the  great  talents  of  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Adam,  the 
architect,  and  of  Zucchi,  the  painter;  and  they  were  all 
fitted  up  by  the  late  Robert  Child,  Esq,  who  succeeded  his 
brother  Francis,  in  1763.  The  staircase  is  ornamented  with 
a  fine  painting,  by  Rubens,  brought  from  Holland  by  Sir 
Francis  Child,  and  representing  the  Apotheosis  of  Wil- 
liam I.  prince  of  Orange. 

From  the  lodges  at  the  entrance  of  tlie  park»  a  spacious 
^oad  passes  between  two  fine  sheets  of  water,  which  being 
on  different  levels,  may  be  termed  the  upper  and  lower. 
The  first  is  opposite  the  east  front,  and  in  view  of  the 
house.  Though  not  large,  it  gives  beauty  and  variety  to 
this  part  of  the  park.  The  lower  water  is  of  much  greater 
extent,  and  partly  inclosed  by  woods,  through  which  it 
makes  a  noble  sweep.  On  the  north  shore  of  this  lake,  is 
a  menagerie,  which  contained  a  fine  collection  of  exotic 
birds,  but  were  dispersed  since  the  decease  of  lady  Ducie. 
Here  the  lake  bends  to  the  north-west,  and,  at  irome  dis- 
tance, has  a  bridge  of  stone:  beyond  this  it  begins  to 
contract,  and  is  soon  lost  to  the  eye  of  the  observer. 

Mr.  Child*s  only  daughter  having  married  the  earl  of 
Westmoreland,  he  left  this  estate  to  the  second  son  of  that 
nobleman,  or,  in  default  of  a  second  son,  to  any  daughter 
who  should  first  attain  the  age  of  twenty-one;  and,  in 
either  case,  the  said  son  or  daughter  to  assume  the  name 
of  Child.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  estate  is  vested  in 
the  hands  of  Robert  Dent,  Esq.  and  others,  in  trust  for 
lady  Sarah  Child,  the  only  daughter  of  the  late  countess. 

The  piirish  Church  of  Heston,  is  dedicated  to  St.  Leo- 
nard, and  contains  the  monuments  of  the  right  honourable 
Walter  Gary,  secretary  to  Lionel,  duke  of  Dorset,  lord 
lieutenant  of  Ireland ;  Mr.  Cary  died  in  1757.  Robert 
Child,  Esq.  1782.     I^rd  George  Benti nek. 

HOUNSLOW 

is  a  market  town,  nine  miles  three  quarters  firom  London. 
It  is,  however,  a  hamlet  to  two  parishes;  the  south  side 
lying  in  Isleworth,  and  the  north  side^  with  the  chapel,  ia 

HestoD* 
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HestOD.  Here  was  formerly  a  priory,  which  belonged  to 
the  brethren  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  whose  peculiar  office  it 
was  to  solicit  alms  for  the  redemption  of  captives.  The 
site  of  the  priory,  with  the  manor  honse  adjoining  the 
chapel,  is  the  property  of  Mrs.  Sophia  Bulstrode.  In  tho 
house  are  many  portraits  of  the  Bulstrode  family. 

Hounslow  stands  on  the  edge  of  the  heath  of  the  sam^ 
name,  on  which  are  some  powder  mills  on  a  branch  of  the 
river  Coin.  On  this  heath  James  II.  formed  an  encamp- 
ment, after  the  suppression  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth'« 
rebellion,  in  order  the  more  effectually  to  enslave  the  na- 
tion;  and  here  he  first  perceived  the  little  dependence  that 
he  could  have  upon  his  army,  by  their  rejoicings  on  re«' 
ceiving  the  news  of  the  acquittal  of  the  seven  bishops,  an 
event,  at  that  period,  most  auspicious  to  the  welfare  of  the 
country.  The  heath,  containing  about  four  thousand  two 
hundred  and  ninety-three  acres  of  land,  was  noted  for  the 
range  of  gibbets,  which  have  been  removed  on  account  of 
the  passage  of  the  royal  family  this  way  to  Windsor. 

Hounslow  Heath  was  proposed  to  be  enclosed  as  early  as 
1 546,  and  is  supposed  to  be  worth  twenty  shillings  per  acre, 
when  enclosed. 

Norwood,  and  its  appendage  Southall,  both  de- 
pendent on  the  parish  of  Hayes,  have  nothing  particular 
to  detain  the  tourists'  notice,  except  that  the  former  has  a 
small  chapel,  exhibiting  the  architecture  of  various  pe- 
riods; the  latter  has  a  market  and  two  fairs. 

Hanwell,  contains  nothing  worthy  notice  but  the 
church  and  rectory,  botli  seated  on  a  gentle  eminence. 
The  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  and  is  a  small  neat 
structure  of  brick,  forming  an  oblong  square ;  and  at  the 
west  end  is  a  turret  with  a  cupola.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1782, 
by  a  subscription  of  1765/.  to  which  the  worthy  rector. 
Dr.  Glasse,  now  rector  of  Wansted,  contributed  200/.  The 
churchyard  contains  the  revered  remains  of  Jonas  Han- 
way,  Esq.  whose  name,  without  any  complimentary  ad- 
dition, is  sufficiently  explicatory  for  the  inforination  of  after 
liges,  respecting  his  benevolence  and  philanthropy. 

Vol,  VI.    No.  142.  3  S  Acion 
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Acton  joins  Hanwell,  at  the  distance  of  five  nules  from 
London.    The  parish  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  naoM 
from  the  quantity  of  oak  timber  it  produced ;  oc,  in  the 
Saxon  language,  signifying  an  oak ;  and  the  hedge»rows  still 
abound  Avith  that  tree.    Half  a  mile  from  East  Acton,  an 
three  wells  of  mineral  water,  which,  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  were  in  repute  for  their  medicinal  virtuei. 
The  assembly  room  was  then  a  place  of  fashionable  retort; 
and  the  neighbouring  hamlets  of  East  Acton  and  Friftr*! 
Place  were  filled  with  persons  of  all  ranks,  who  came  to 
reside  there  during  the  summer  season.     These  wells  have 
long  since  lost  their  celebrity;  fashion  and  novelty  having 
given  the  preference  to  springs  of  the  same  nature,  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  metropolis.      The  site  of  the 
wells  is  the  property  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire.     At  Acton 
resided  Francis  Rous,   one  of  CromwelPs  peers;    and^  on 
the  site  of  his  house,  now  stands  a  modern  mansion,  called 
the  Bank  House,    the  property  of   Samuel  Wegg,    Esq. 
Richard  Baxter,   the  non-conformist  divine,  resided  alao^ 
many  years,  in  a  house  near  the  church,  where  he  cQn« 
stantly  attended  divine  service,  and  sometimes  preached; 
having  a  licence  for  so  doing,  ^'  provided  he  uttered  nothing 
against  the  doctrines  of  the  Church   of  England."     The 
great  and  good  Sir  Matthew  Hale  was  his  cotemporary  at 
Acton,  and  intimate  with  him. 

Within  the  church  are  monuments  to  the  memory  of 
Catharine  viscountess  Conway,  lfi39,  a  very  charitable  per- 
son;  Francis  Rous;  and  Dr.  Cobden. 

Having  gone  the  extent  of  tlii^  route  towards  London,  we 
return  for  the  space  of  two  miles,  and  describe  the  village 
of  Ealing,  situated  near  the  Uxbridge  road.  The  manor 
for  time  immemorial  has  belonged  to  the  sec  of  London; 
the  demesne  lands  were  leased  under  the  name  of  Ealing^ 
bury,  by  bishop  Bonner,  to  the  protector  Somerset,  for  a 
term  of  two,hun(ired  years.  After  the  protector^s  attainder 
the  whole  came  to  the  crown, and  is  now  held  under  a  renewed 
lease,  in  1757',  to  Richard  I^ng,  Esq.  by  his  two  daughters 

and 
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and  coheiresiesy  one  of  whom  married  William  Vachell,  Eaq, 
tbe  other  George  Hardinge,  Esq.  one  of  tbe  Welsh  judges. 

There  are  three  subordinate  manors  held  under  the  bishop, 
tbe  most  antient  of  which  is  Gunnersbury,  in  old  record* 
called  GoNOYLDESBURY,  or  GuNNYLDSBURY,  SO  Called  pro- 
bably from  having  been  the  residence  of  princess  Gunyld, 
niece  of  Canute  the  Great,  who  was  banished  from  Eng*- 
land  in  1044.  It  came  afterwards  into  the  possession  of  a 
very  difierent  character,  Alice  Ferrers,  mistress  to  Ed- 
ward III. ;  she  also  was  banished :  but  upon  the  reversion 
of  her  sentence,  and  marrying  Sir  William  Wyndesor,  this9 
and  her  other  property,  were  restored  to  her  husband.  Sir 
Thomas  Frowick  died  possessed  of  the  manor  in  1485 ;  his 
second  son  was  lord  chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas. 
The  daughter  of  the  judge  married  Sir  John  Spelman, 
grandfather  of  tbe  celebrated  antiquary.  The  manor  af- 
terwards became  the  property  of  sergeant  Maynard.  In 
1761,  it  was  purchased  by  the  late  princess  Amelia,  aun^ 
of  his  present  majesty.  Since  her  decease  the  manor  house, 
which  was  built  by  Webbe,  a  pupil  of  Inigo  Jones,  for 
sergeant  Maynard,  in  1663,  has  been  levelled  to  the  ground, 
and  the  materials  sold. 

The  other  manors  arc'CoLDHAWE,  and  Pits-hanger. 

The  manor  of  Pits-hanger,  in  1605,  was  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Sir  Arthur  Atye,  and  contained  one  hundred  and 
forty  acres.  In  1690,  it  was  the  property  of  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Edwards,  whose  grandson,  Thomas  Edwards,  Esq. 
was  the  author  of  a  work  called  The  Canons  of  Criticism ; 
that  gentleman  spent  his  early  years  at  Pits-hanger,  till  he 
amoved  to  an  estate  which  be  purchased  in  Bucking- 
hamshire. After  his  death,  in  1757,  this  estate  was 
sold  by  his  nephews,  Joseph  Price,  Esq.  and  Nathaniel 
Mason,  Esq.  to  King  Gould,  Esq.  whose  son,  Sir  Charles 
Morgan,  bart.  alienated  it  to  Thomas  Gurnell,  Esq.  from 
whom  it  came  to  Jonathan  GurneU,  Esq.  whose  widow 
married  John  Peyton,  Esq.  The  manor  is  the  property 
of  tbe  present  resident,  John  Soane^  Esq.   who  has  im- 
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proved  the  bouse  to  a  retirement  from  the  fatigues' of  the 
metropolis,  a  dwelling  equally  classical  andnconvenieDt. 

The  front  of  the  building  is  obscureet  from  the  road  by  a 
shrubbery  9  and  a  stately  fir  tree,  the  whole  being  encom- 
passed by  an  iron  railing.  The  entrance  to  the  gardens  is 
by  an  iron  gate,  supported  by  two  picturesque  square 
pillars,  composed  of*  brick  and  fiintwork.  A  serpentine 
walk  •  leads  to  the  house,  on  the  north  side  of  which  are 
various  offices  for  the  domestics,  contrived  with  every  at- 
tention to  utility.  Adjoining  to  these  is  an  apartment  in 
which  Mr.  Soane  has  deposited  several  curious  specimens  of 
architecture,  particularly  the  entablature  belonging  to  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Stator. 

The  entrance  to  the  house  is  ornamented  by  four  Ionic 
pillars,  surmounted  by  figures  copied  from  the  antique; 
these  project  from  the  building,  and  give  an  air  of  lightness 
and  elegance  to  the  front.  BetAveeii  these  the  door  opens 
to  an  elegant  saloon,  ornamented  with  arches,  composed 
of  various  kinds  of  marble,  to  which  the  stained  glass  over 
the  door  gives  a  pleasing  effect.  To  the  left  is  the  large 
Dining  Parlour ^  the  windows  of  which  are  almost  upon  a 
level  with  the  lawn ;  on  the  south  side  is  a  fine  picture,  by 
J.  DuRNO,  Esq.  from  the  Boydell  collection,  representing  a 
scene  in  the  Worry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

On  the  west  side  is  a  fine  portrait  of  Mr.  Soane  and  his 
two  sons,  by  W.  Owen,  Esq.  The  north  side  has  two 
niches,  in  which  are  placed  the  figures  of  the  Venus  de 
Medicis,  and  the  Antinous. 

The  apartments  to  the  north  of  the  saloon,  are  a  Library 
beautifully  fitted  up,  in  which  is  a  fine  collection  of  va» 
luable  classics,  and  professional  books;  this  room  is  de- 
corated with  large  and  curious  Etruscan  vases.  The  Se^ 
tiring  Parlour,,  is  ornamented  with  some  fine  pictures,  by 
Canaletti;  and  by  the  eight  original  pictures,  by  Ho- 
garth, descriptive  of  The  Rakers  Progress. 

The  Conservatory^  facing  the  garden,  is  an  object  of 
great  curiosity.  Here  the  antiquary  and  the  artist  may  be 
usefully  gratified,   in  ascertaining  the  inscriptions  on  the 

several 
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several  Roman  altars,  and  curions  urns,  which  Mr.  Soane 
has  collected  into  ibis  place;  in  contemplating  the  fine 
statue  of  tlie  Dea  Naturae;  or,  in  looking  over  the  fine 
landscape  at  the  back  of  the  house,  comprehending  beau- 
tiful shrubberies  on  each  side,  a  fine  lawn  in  thef  centre;  and 
the  distance  ornamented  by  two  fine  pieces  of  water,  and  se- 
parated by  an  extensive  spot,  representing  a  park  in  mi- 
niature. 

The  whole  of  this  domain  comprises  whatever  can  be- 
stow comfort  and  elegance  to  the  man  of  refined  education, 
and  of  elegant  taste. 

At  Ealing  are  also  many  handsome  villas;  the  most  dis- 
tinguished  of 'which  are  Ealing  House,  the  seat  of  Ed- 
ward Payne,  Esq.;  Hicks-upon-the-Heath,  formerly  the 
residence,  in  1684,  of  Sir  William  Trumbull,  secretary 
of  state  to  William  III.  and  the  friend  of  Pope;  iu  1688, 
it  became  the  property  of  Dr.  Hedges,  secretary  to  queen 
•Anne;  and  of  Dr.  Egerton,  bishop  of  Durham,  of  wliose 
heirs  it  was  purchased  by  the  present  possessor,  Frederick 
Barnard,  Esq. 

Ealiwc  Grove,  was  successively  the  property  of  earl 
Rivers;  the  earl  of  Rochford,  in  1722;  Dr.  Peters,  whose 
widow  married  admiral  Sir  Edward  Hughes,  and  of  Joseph 
Gulston,  Esq.  whose  son  was  a  famous  collector  of  priutt, 
other  curiosities.  The  grove  then  passed  to  the  dukes  of 
Marlborough  and  Argyll,  and  was  lately  the  property  of 
James  Baillie,  Esq.  Rockwork  Gate  House,  is  the  re- 
sidence of  Thomas  Matthias,  Esq.  and  a  house  has  been 
lately  built  by  Thomas  Wood,  Esq.  on  a  hill  intheroad  from 
Aeton  to  Hanwell.  At  Little  Ealing  are  Place  House^ 
the  seat  of  Cutbbert  Fisher,  Esq.  The  late  lord  Heath- 
field,  when  general  I^lliott,  lived  some  years  on  Castle 
Bear  Hill,  now  the  seat  of  Mr.  Smith. 

Ealing  was  formerly  the  residence  of  Dr.  Owen,  a  respec- 
table and  voluminous  writer  among  the  Non-conformists  in 
the  eighteenth  century;  he  died  here  in  1583.  Henry 
Fielding,  Esq.  had  a  house  in  this  parish;  as  had  William 

Fleetwood,  Esq.  recorder  of  London,  in  the  reign  of  queen 

Elizabeth. 
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Elizabeth.     Bishop  Pearce,  and  Oldmixon,  the  histoiiao, 
were  abo  inhabitants  here. 

The  church  of  Ealing  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  In  the 
year  1729,  the  old  fabric  fell,  when  an  act  of  pariiament 
was  obtained  for  rebuilding  it ;  to  which  was  added  a  brief; 
but  with  all  these  helps,  the  new  church  was  ten  yean  in 
completing.  The  present  church  is  a  neat  brick  building; 
at  the  west  end  of  which  is  a  square  tower,  with  a  turret. 
There  are  several  monuments,  but  none  very  remarkable. 

The  Sunday  schools  in  this  parish,  instituted  in  1786,  by 
the  rev.  Charles  Sturges,  the  present  vicar,  have  been  paiw 
ticularly  efficacious,  in  consequence  of  the  persevering 
attention  of  Mrs.  Trimmer,  so  well  known  by  her  usefbl 
treatises,  tending  to  increase  the  comforts,  and  reform  the 
manners  of  the  poor.  About  sixty  boys,  and  more  than 
one  Inindred  girls,  are  now  educated  in  tliese  scbools, 
which  are  conducted  on  a  plan  that  aflFords  great  CDCon* 
ragement  to  the  meritorious,  and  is  admirably  calculated  to 
excite  a  spirit  of  emulation  and  improvement.  A  school  of 
industry  for  girls  has  been  some  time  established:  at  present, 
they  are  forty  in  number,  and  are  employed  in  making 
coarse  sinrts.  A  school  of  industry  for  boys  has  also  been 
lately  opened. 

We  now  cross  the  road  to  Hounslow,  whence  another 
road  passes  to  Twickenham,  £Cc.  which  liaving  already  no« 
ticed,  we  return  by  Isle  worth. 

This  pleasant  village  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  tbe 
Thames,  at  the  distance  of  eight  miles  and  a  half  from 
Hyde  Park  Corner,  and  gives  name  to  the  hundred.  It 
abounds  in  market  gardeners,  some  of  whom  raise  great 
quantities  of  raspberries,  which  are  sold  to  distillers,  and 
conveyed  to  London  in  swing  carts.  Those  for  the  use  of 
the  table,  however,  are  carried  by  women,  who  come  prin- 
cipally from  Shropshire,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Kings- 
down,  in  Wilts  *. 

The 
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The  small  riTer  Crane,  which  rises  in  the  neghbourbood 
of  Harrow,  ialls  into  the  Thames  at  Isleworth,  having  been 
augmented  by  an  artificial  cut  from  the  Colne,  which  the 
abbess  and  convent  of  Sion,  formerly  caused  to  be  made, 
for  supplying  their  water  mills. 

The  manor,   then  called  Gistelworde,  was  held,  at  the 
time    of   compiling  Domesday  Book,    by   Walter  de  St. 
Waleric ;  and  had  been  the  property  of  earl  Algar,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  at  which  period  the  whole 
was  valued  at  80/.    It  afterwards  came  to  the  crown,  and 
was  granted  by  Henry  III.  to  his  brother  Richard,  earl  of 
Cornwall,  and  king  of  the  Romans.    Sir  Hugh  Spencer,  and  a 
great  number  of  the  citizens  of  London,  in  1264,  came  to  this 
place  and  ^^  spoiled  the  manor-place  of  the  king  of  the  Ro- 
inans,and  destroyed  his  water  mylnes,  and  other  conr^modities 
that  he  there  had."*    For  this  outrage,  when  Henry  had 
suppressed  the  rebellion  of  the  barons,  he  obliged  the  ci- 
tizens to  pay  a  fine  of  one  thousand  marks.     The  manor 
continued  as  part  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  till  the  reign 
of  Henry  V.  when  that  monarch  being  desirous  of  settling 
it  on  the  convent  which  he  had  recently  founded  at  Sion, 
procured  the  authority  of  parliament  to  separate  it  frogn  the 
duchy,  in  exchange  for  other  manors.     It  remained  in  the 
crown,  after  the  suppression  of  monasteries,  when  it  was 
granted  by  James  I.  in  1604,  to  Henry  earl  of  Northum- 
berland, in  which  family  it  still  continues,  subiect  to  a  fee- 
farm  rent  of  92/.  2s.  per  annuitiy  which  is  paid  to  Thomas 
Broadhead,  Esq. 

each  consisting  of  three  pints;  their  pay  for  gathering  is  three-halfpence 
per  gallon.  One  of  these  gatherers  carries  the  load  to  Co  vent  Garden 
market,  at  about  ten  miles  distance,  for  the  small  sum  of  three  shillingsu 
and  sixpence :  of  course  only  one  journey  can  be  performed  in  t  day. 
The  women  from  Hammersmith  perform  three  joumies,  and  only  receive 
eightpence  for  each  journey,  over  and  above  their  day's  work.  At  Ken- 
sington they  are  paid  only  sixpence  each  journey,  and  frequently  go  four 
times  in  the  day.  They  usually  travel  at  the  rate  of  ^ye  miles  an  hour. 
— Lysons  III.  82. 
•  Hollingshed's  Chronicle,  II.  7CG, 
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This  manor  formerly  was  of  large  extent,  so  as  to  includs 
Twickenham,  Heston,  &c.  and  the  lands  descend  according 
to  the  strict  custom  of  Borougb-English. 

In  the  parish  are  also  the  subordinate  manors  of  Woitony 
6t  Eystonsy  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Northumberland, 
W3'kc,  belonging  to  John  Robinson,  Esq.  M,P. 

Sion  Flill  is  a  seat  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  built  by 
ihe  late  carl  of  Holdernesse.  His  grace,  having  cukivated 
the  study  of  astronomy,  formed  a  small  observatory,  which 
he  enlarged  to  receive  an  altitude  and  azimuth  instrument^ 
constructed  by  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Ramsden, 

The  residences  of  sereral  distinguished  personages  ha?e 
been  in  this  parish ;  among  others  were  lord  Baltimore,  se* 
cretary  of  state  to  James  I.  Charles  Talbot,  duke  rf 
Shrewsbury,  at  one  fime  lord  chamberlain  of  the  houses 
hold,  lord  high  treasurer  of  England,  and  lord  lieutenant 
of  Ireland ;  the  bouse  is  now  a  Roman  Catholic  seminary. 
Kendal  House,  is  so  called  from  having  been  a  residence 
of  the  duchess  of  Kendall,  in  the  reign  of  George  II, 

Near  the  grand  entrance  into  Sion  Park,  is  a  house,  the 
property  and  residence  of  Sir  Nathaniel  Duckenfield,  bart. 
Gnmley  House,  the  residence  of  the  last  earl  of  Bath,  (and 
so  called  from  having  been  built  by  John  Gumley,  Esq. 
father  of  his  countess)  it  now  beloncrs  to  Mr.  Angell,  and  is 
on  the  north  side  of  the  road  from  Twickenham  to  London. 
Fronting  the  llonnslow  road,  is  the  handsome  villa  of 
David  Godfrey,  Ks(j.  and,  by  the  waterside,  a  house  built 
l)V  James  Lacey,  I0s(].  la\e  patentee  of  Drury  Lane  theatre, 
now  the  property  of  the  honourable  Mrs.  Keppel,  and  the 
residence  of  the  earl  of  Warwick. 

Isleworth  Church,  which  stands  b)'  the  water  side,  is 
dedioated  to  All  Saints,  and  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and 
two  aisles.  The  west  end  is  ornamented  with  an  antient 
Gothic  tower,  covered  with  ivy  on  the  north,  west,  and 
south  sides.  The  other  parts  of  the  building  are  of  brick; 
rebuilt  in  1705  and  1706,  partly  from  a  plan  by  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren. 

Thera 
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There  are  many  monnments  in  the  church  and  church* 
yard,  the  most  particular  is  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Anne 
Dash,  a  great  benefactress  to  the  parish;  but   whose  his- 
tory is  very   singular.      "  She  was  daughter  of  George 
Newton,  Esq.  of  Duffield,  in   the   county   of  Derby;  and 
having  been  twice  married,    first   to  Henry  Sisson,  after- 
wards to' John  Tolson,  was  in  her  second  widowhood  re- 
duced to  narrow  circumstances,  and  obliged  to  set  up  a 
boarding  school,  as  the   means  of  procuring  a  livelihood; 
but  blindness  having  rendered  her  unfit  for  that  employ- 
ment, she  became  an  object  of  charity      In  the  mean  time 
Dr.  Caleb  Cotesworth,    a  physician,    who   had    married  a 
relation  of  Mrs.  Tolson,  died,  in  1741,  having  amassed  in 
the  course  of  his  practice,  150,000/.  the  greater   part  of 
ivhich,  being  upward3  of  120,000/.  he  left  to  his  wife,  who 
surviving  him  Only  a  few  hours,  died   intestate,  and  her 
large  fortune  was  divided  between  Mrs.  Tolson,  and  two 
others,  as  the  nearest  of  kin.     With  a  due  sense  of  this 
deliverance,  and  unexpected  change  from  a  state  of  want 
to  riches  and  affluence,  she  appropriated,   by  a  deed  of  gift, 
the  sum  of  5000/.  to  be  expended  after  her  decease,    in 
building  and  endowing  an  almshouse  at  Islcworth,  for  six 
poor  men,  and  six  women.     This  lady  died  in  1750,  aged 
eighty-nine,  having  married,  subsequently  to  the  deed    of 
gift,  a  third  husband,   Mr.  Joseph  Dash,  merchant.      The 
monument  was  erected   pursuant  to  her  own   desire,    by 
Gilbert  Joddrell,  Esc.  at  the  expcnce  of  500/.      It  is  or- 
namented with  a  bust  in  white  marble  of  Mrs.  Tolson,  and 
medallions  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Cotesworth."* 

There  are  co)>pcr  mills,  the  property  of  the  duke  of 
Northumberland,  at  Baber-bridge ;  they  are  rented  by  the 
Mines-Royal  Company.  A  china  manufactory,  calico 
grounds,  and  two  large  Hour  mills,  are  in  a  state  of  pro- 
sperity at  Isleworth. 

'I  he  parish  also  abounds  in  charitable  establishments ;  bc^ 
sides  schools  for  thirty.two  boys,  and  twenty  girl  s;  rind 

*  Lysons. 
Vol.  VI.    No.  143.  3  t  Sir 
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Sir  Thomas  Ingram's  almshouses  for  six  femaleSi  who  \mre 
been  housekeepers  *,  Mrs.  Tolson*s,  abovementioned ;  and 
Mrs.  BelPs,  for  six  women. 

Reiturning  to  the  great  road,  the  (ir^  object  of  attention 
is  SioN  House. 

This  mansion,  one  of  the  seats  of  the  duke  of  Northum- 
berland,  stands  upon  the  Thames,  between  Brentford  and 
Isle  worth,   and  opposite  to  the  king^s  gardens  at  Rich- 
mond.    It  is  called  Sion  from  a  monastery  of  the  sama 
name,  founded  by  Henry  V.  in   1414,  for  sixty  nuns  (in- 
cluding the  abbess)  and  twenty-five  men,  and  was  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Saviour  and  Sl  Bridget ;   from  the  latter  of 
whom  the  nuns,  &c.  were  called  Bridgetines,   and   were 
of  the  order  of  Augustines.      Sion  was  one  of  the  first 
monasteries  suppressed  by  Henry  VIII.  when  its  revenues, 
according  to  Speed,  amounted  to  1944/.  lis.  lldi,  more 
than  equal  to  10,000/.  per  annum  j  according  to  the  present 
value  of  money;  and,  on  account  of  its  fine  situation,  it 
was  not  sold  or  given  immediately  to  any  court  fovourite, 
but  appropriated  to  the  king's  own  use.    In  the  next  reign 
the  monastery  was  given  by  Edward  VI.  to  his  uncle  So- 
merset,   the   protector,    who  about   1547   began   to   build 
Sion  House,  and  finished  the  shell  of  it  nearly  as  it  now  re- 
mains.    The  house  is  built   on   the  very   spot  where  the 
church  belonging  to  the  monastery  formerly  stood,  and  i% 
a  \'crv  large,  venerable,  and  majestic,  structure,  built  of 
white  stone,  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  square;  so  that  it  has 
four  external  and  a>  many    i'^ft  :?ia!    fronts,  the   latter  of 
which  surround  a  square  court  in  the  middle.     The  roof  is 
flat,  covered  with  lead,  and  surronniicd  with  indented  bat- 
tleir.iMits,  like  the   walls  of  a  fortified  city.     Upon  every 
one  of  the  four  outward   an<;Ies   of  the  roof,   is  a  square 
turrt't,  flat-roofed,  and  ombattici!    like    the   other  parts  of 
the  buihlinjc-     The  houso  is  three  stories  lii<;h  ;  and  the  cast 
front,  which   fact's  the  "1  hanies,    u  supported  by  arches, 
forming  a  fine  piazyu.     The  gardens  consist  of  two  square 
areas,   enclosed  with  high  walls  before  the  cast  and  west 

fronts,  and  were  laid  ouj   and   finished  in   a   very   grand 
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manner ;  but,  being  made  at  a  time  when  extensive  views 
were  judged  to  be  inconsistent  with  that  stately  privacy 
afiected  by  the  great,  they  were  so  situated  as  to  deprive 
the  house  of  every  beautiful  prospect  wliich  the  neigh- 
bourhood afforded :  none  of  them  at  least  could  be  seen 
from  the  lower  apartments.     To  remedy,  in  some  measure, 
that  inconvenience,   the  Protector  built  a  very  high  tri- 
angular terrace  in  the  angle  between  the  walls  of  the  two 
gardens ;  and  this  it   was  that  his  enemies  afterwards  did 
not  scruple  to  call  a  fortification,  and  to  insinuate  that  it 
was  one  proof,  among  m)Einy  others  which  they  alledged,  of 
his  having  formed  a  design  very  dangerous  to  the  liberties 
of  king  and  people.     After  his  attainder  and  execution,  in 
1552,  Sion  was  confiscated  to  the  crown;  whereupon  the 
house  was  given  to  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  which 
then   became  the  residence  of  his  son  the  lord  Guildford, 
and  of  his  daughter-in-law  the  unfortunate  lady  Jane  Grey. 
The  duke  being  beheaded  in  1553,  Sion  House  once  more 
reverted  to  the  crown.      Three  years  after,  queen  Mary 
restored  it  to  the  Bridgetines;  and  it  remained  in  their 
possession  till  the  society  was  expelled  by  queen  Elizabeth. 
Some  years  after  the  second  dissolution,  Sion  was  granted 
by  a  lease  of  a  long  term  to  Henry  ninth  earl  of  North* 
umberland,    who,    in    consideration    of   his   emment  sei> 
vices  to  the  government,    was   permitted  to  enjoy  it   by 
paying  a  very  small  rent  as  an  acknowledgment.    James  I. 
considered  his  lordship  no  longer  as  a  tenant,  but  gave  Sion 
to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever.    Many  improvements  were 
made  in  his  time;  but  it  appears,  from  one  of  his  lord- 
ship's letters  to  the  king,  in  1613,  that  he  had  laid  out 
9000/.  in  the  house  and  gardens ;  which  sum  was  probably 
texpended  in  finishing  them  according  to   the  protector's 
plan.     His  son,  Algernon,  afterwards  appointed  lord  high 
admiral  of  England,  succeeded  to  the  estate  in  November, 
1632.     He  employed   Inigo  Jones  to  new  face  the  inner 
court,  to  make  many  alterations  in  the  apartments,  Mod  to 
finiafa  the  great  ball  in  the  manner  in  which  it  at  present 
appeals.     It  must  not  be  omitted  in  thf  bistory  of  this 
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place,  that  the  dukes  of  York  and  Gloucester,  and   the 
princess  Elizabeth,  were  sent  hither  by  an  order  oF   the 
parhamcnt,  agreed  upon  August  27,  1646,  and  were  treated 
by  the  carl  and  countess  of  Northumberland  in  all  respects 
most  suitable   to   their  birth.      The    unhappy    king    fre- 
quently visited  them  at  Sion  in  1647,  and  thought  it  a  very 
great  alleviation  of  his  misfortunes  to  find  his  children  so 
happy  in  their  confinement.     The  duke  of  Gloucester  and 
the  Princess  ^izabeth  continued  at  Sion  till  1649,  at  which 
time  the  earl  resigned  them  to  the  eare  of  his  sister  the 
countess  of  Leicester.     In  1682,  Charles  duke  of  Somerset, 
married  the  lady  Elizabeth  Percy,  the   only  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Josceline  earl   of   Northuniberlandy    by   which 
means  Sion  and  the  immense  estate  of  the  Pcrcies  became 
his  grace's  property.     The  duke  and  duchess  lent  the  house 
to  the  princess  Anne  of  Denmark,  who  honoured  it  with 
ber  residence  during  the  time  of  a  misunderstandinsT  be« 
tween  her  royal  highness  and  her  sister  queen  Mary.     Upon 
the  death  of  Charles,  duke  of  Somerset,  in  1748,  Algernon 
carl  of  Hertford,  his  only  surviving  son,  succeeded  to  the 
title  and  estate,  and  soon  lifter  gave  Sion  to  his  daughter  and 
son*in*law,  the  late  duke  and  duchess  of  Northumberland, 
to  whose  fine  taste  are  owing  the  many  and  great  improve- 
ments which  have  made  the  house  and  gardens  at  Sion  so 
nnivcrsall}'  admired.     The  old  gardens,  though  very  grand 
and  magnificent,  according  to   the  fashion  of  the  age   in 
which  they  were  made,  deprived  the  lower  apartments  of 
almost  every  advantage  of  prospecl  which  the  fine  situation 
of  Sion  House  naturally  affords.     To  make  the  necessary 
improvements,    the    high    triangular    terrace,    which    the 
Protector  had  raised  at  a  great  ex  pence,  was  removed,  the 
walls  of  the  old  gardens  were  taken  down,  and  the  ground 
before  the  house  levelled,  so  as  to  form  a  fine  lawn  ex<« 
tending  from  Isleworth  to  Brentford.     By  these  means  also 
a  beautiful  prospect  is  opened  into  the  king^s  gardens  at 
Richmond,    as  well  as  up  and   down  the   Thames.      To« 
wards  the  Thames  the  lawn  is  bounded  by  an  ha^ha,  and  a 
meadoW}  which  his  grace  ordered  to  be  cut  down  into  a 
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g«ntle  slope ;  so  that  the  surface  of  the  water  may  be  seen 
even  from  the  lowest  apartments  and  the  gardens.    In  con« 
sequence  of  these  alterations,  the  most  beautiful  piece  of 
scenery  imaginable  is  formed  before  two  of  the  principal 
fronts ;  for  even  the  Thames  itself  seems  to  form  part  of 
t  lie  gardens.     The  house  5tands  nearly  in  the  middle  point 
of  that  side  of  the  lawn  which  is  farthest  from  the  Thames, 
and  communicates  with  Isle  worth  and  Brentford,  either  bj* 
means  of  the  lawn  or  a  tine  gravel  walk,  which  in  some 
places  runs  along  the  side,    and  in  others    through    the 
middle,  of  a  beautiful  shrubbery ;  so  that  even  in  tlie  most 
retired  parts  of  this  charming  maze,  where  the  prospect  is 
most  confined,  almost  the  whole  vegetable  world  seems  tb 
rise  up  in  miniature,  presenting  every  foreign  shrub,  plant, 
and  flower,  which  can  be  adapted  to  the  soil  of  this  cli- 
mate.    The  duke  not  only  improved  the  ground  where  the 
old  gardens  stood,  but  also  made  a  very  large  addition  to 
it,  and  separated  the  two  parts^  by  forming  a  serpentine 
river.    It  communicates  with  the  Thames,  is  well  stored 
with  all  sorts  of  river  fish,  and  can  be  emptied  and  filled 
by  means  of  a  sluice,  which  is  so  contrived  as  to  admit  the 
fish  into  the  new  river,  but  to  prevent  their  returning  back 
again  into  the  Thames.     His  grace  also  built  two  bridges; 
which  form  a  communication  between  the  two  gardens,  and 
bas  erected  in  that  which  lies  near  Brentford,  a  stately 
Doric  column,  upon  the  top  of  which  is  a  fine  proper- 
tioned  statue  of  Flora,  so  judiciously  placed,  as  to  com* 
roand  a  distinct  view  of  the  situation  over  which  she  is  sup- 
posed to  preside.     The  kitchsn  gardens  are  very  large,  lie 
at  a  very  proper  distance  from  tl>c  house,  and  contain  every 
convenience  of  an  hot-house,  fire-wails,  &c.     The  green^ 
house  is  a  very  neat  building,  with  a  Gothic  front,  designee) 
'by  the  duke  in  an  admirably  light  stile.     The  back  and  end 
walls  of  it  are  the  only  remains  of  the  old  monastery.    This 
building  stands  near  a  circular  bason  of  water,  well  stored 
with  gold  and  silver  fish ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  bason 
is  a  fountain,  which  plays  witliout  intermission.    The  'en- 
trance to  this  magnificent  villa  from  the  great  western  road, 
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is  through  a  beautiful  gateway  adorned  on  each  side\nth  an 
open  colonade,  so  as  to  give  to  passengers  a  view  of  the 
fine  lawn  which  forms  the  approach  to  the  house.     Here^ 
amid  large  clumps  of  stately  trees,  and  over  a  continua- 
tion of   the  serpentine  river,    mentioned   before,    in  the 
garden,  the  visitor  is  conducted  to  this  princely  mansion, 
and  by  a  large  flight  of  steps  ascends  into  the  great  hall ; 
which   is  a  noble  oblong  room,  ornamented  with  antique 
marble  colossal  statues,  and  particularly  with  a  very  perfect 
and  excellent  cast  of  the  Dying  Gladiator  in  bronze,  which 
has  the  most  happy  efTect  from  its  position  near  the  flight  of 
marble  steps  into  the  vestibule.     This  is  a  square  apartment 
finished  in  a  very  uncommon  stile;  the  floor  is  of  scaglioia^ 
and  the  walls  in  fine  relief  with  gilt  trophies,  &c.     But 
what   particularly  distinguish    this  room  are  twelve  large 
columns  and  sixteen  pilasters  of  verde  antique,  containing 
a  greater  quantity  of  this  scarce  and  precious  marble  thaa 
is  now  perhaps  to  be  found  in  any  one  building  remaining 
in  the  world :  on  the  columns  are  twelve  gilt  statues.    This 
leads  to  the  dining  room,    which  is  finished  with  chaste 
simplicity,  and  is  ornamented  with  beautiful  marble  statues, 
and  paintings  in  chiaro  obscuro,  aftet*  the  antique.    At  each 
end  is  a  circular   recess  separated   by  columns,  and  the 
ceiling  is  in   stucco  gilt;  the  elegant  simplicity  of  which 
forms  a  fine  contrast  to  that  of  the  drawing  room,  which 
immediately  succeeds.     The  coved  cieling  of  this  fine  room 
is  divided  into  small  compartments  richly  gilt,    and  ex. 
bibiting  designs  of  antique   paintings  by  the  best  Italian 
artists.     The  sides  are  hung  with  a  rich  three-coloured  silk 
damask,  the   first   of  the  kind  ever  executed  in   England. 
The  tables  arc  two  noble  pieces  of  antique  Mosaic,  found 
in  Titus^s  baths,  and  purchased  from  tlie  abb^  Furietti*s 
collection  at  Rome.     The  glassed  are  about  one  hundred 
and  eight  or  one  hundred  and  nine  inches  by  sixty-five, 
being  two  of  the  largest  that  bad   formerly  been  seen  in 
England.      The  chimney-piece   is    of    the   finest  statuary 
marble,  inlaid  and  ornamented  with  or  vtoulu,  and  is  much 
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admired  for  the  very  beautiful  taste  in  which  it  is  conceived 
and  executed.  This  conducts  to  the  great  gallery,  which 
also  serves  for  the  library  and  museun\,  being  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty-three  feet  long.  The  book  cases  are 
formed  in  recesses  of  the  wall,  which  receive  the  books  so 
as  to  make  them  part  of  the  general  finishing  of  the  room^ 
and  the  authors  are  well  chosen.  The  chimney-pieces  are 
perfectly  correspoudent  with  the  other  ornaments,  and  are 
adorned  with  medallions,  &c.  The  whole  is  after  the  most 
beautiful  stile  of  the  antique,  finished  in  a  remarkably 
light  and  elegant  manner,  and  gave  the  first  instance  of 
stucco-work  finished  in  England  after  the  finest  remains  of 
antiquity.  The  cieling  is  richly  adorned  with  paintings  and 
ornaments  answerable  to  the  beautiful  taste  that  prevails  in 
the  other  parts  of  this  superb  gallery.  Below  the  cieling 
runs  a  series  of  large  medallipn  paintings,  exhibiting  the 
portraits  of  all  the  earls  of  Northumberland  in  succession, 
and  other  principal  personages  of  the  noble  houses  of  Percy* 
and  Seymour;  all  of  which,  even  the  most  antient,  are 
taken  from  genuine  originals.  At  the  west  end  of  the 
room  are  a  pair  of  folding  doors  into  the  garden,  which 
uniformity  required  should  represent  a  bookcase  to  answer 
the  other  end  of  the  library.  Here,  by  a  very  happy 
thought,  are  exhibited  the  titles  of  the  lost  Greek  and 
Roman  authors,  so  as  to  form  a  very  pleasing  deception, 
and  to  give  at  the  same  time  a  curious  catalogue  of  the 
auctores  deperditL  At  each  end  of  thb  gallery  is  a  little 
pavillien,  or  closet,  finished  in  the  most  exquisite  taste;  as 
is  also  a  beautiful  closet  in  one  of  the  square  turrets  rising 
above  the  roof,  which  commands  a  most  enchanting  pro- 
spect. From  the  cast  end  of  the  gallery  are  suites  of  pri* 
vate  apartments  which  are  extremely  convenient  and  elegant, 
and  lead  back  to  the  great  hall. 

BRENTFORD, 

» 

\  situated  on  the  side  of  the  river  Thames,  on  the  gv^at 
western  road,  seven  miles  from  London,  is  divided  into 
three  parishes;  Old  Brentford  belonging  to  Great  Ealing,^ 
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New  Brentford  to  Hanwcll,  and  Brentford  End  to  Isleworth 
parish.  It  is  a  place  of  great  trade,  being  one  of  tfie 
greatest  thoroughfares  in  the  kingdom;  stage  carriages 
passing  every  half  hour  in  the  daj'.  There  are  also  re- 
gular market  boats  every  tide^  which  carry  goods  from 
this  place  to  Hungerford  and  Queenhithe. 

The  town  of  Brentford  affords  employment  to  hundreds 
of  labouring  people.  In  it  is  a  very  large  flour  mill,  on 
the  same  construction  as  the  late  Albion  mills  at  Blackfriars 
Bridge,  erected  at  the  sole  expence  of  Robert  Wa[llace 
Johnson,  Esq.  aad  Mr.  GouM.  Here  is  also  an  extensive 
pottery  ;  much  br'rckand  tile  making;  and  a  very  consider- 
able malt  distiller3\ 

To  the  right,  in  New  Brentford,  is  the  half  acre,  leading 
to  the  Botts,  where  the  hustings  are  erected  for  the  election 
of  members  of  parliament  for  the  county  of  Middlesex. 

Brentford  chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  Laurence,  was  first  built^ 
ill  the  reign  of  Kkbardl.  and  rebuilt  of  bfick^  ki  1764. 
Attorney-general  Nov,  ia  the  reign  of  Charles  L  was  bu- 
ried here.  The  chapel  of  St.  George,  belonging  to  Great 
Ealing,  is  famous  for  having  the  reverend  John  Home 
(since  John  Home  Tooke)  for  its  curate ;  that  and  the 
market-house  stand  in  the  part  of  the  town  called  New 
Brentford.  Here  are  two  charity  schools*.  The  district 
called  Old  Brentford  is  situated  upon  a  fine  rising  bank 
close  to  the  Tliames,  and  is  naturally  capable  of  being 
made  a  beautiful  spot.  The  opposite  side  of  the  river  is 
Kew  Green,  which  appears  from  hence  to  advantage.  A 
bloody  battle  was  fought  at  Brentford,  1016,  between  Ed* 
mund  Ironside  and  Canute  the  Dane,  wherein  the  latter  was 
defeated.  Charles  I.  defeated  the  parliamentary  forces  at 
Edgehill,  ir>42,  and  marched  here,  where  he  treated  of 
peace  with  their  deputies. 

♦  One  of  the  regulations  is,  that  every  child  who  is  a  constant  at* 
tendant,  and  comes  to  school  before  nine  in  tlie  inornini;,  neat  in  person 
and  apparel,  on  paying  a  halfpenny,  shall  receive  a  penny  ticket.  The 
advantages  of  this  regulation  proved  to  be  such,  that  ^owns  were  pur- 
chased for  all  the  girls  who  had  been  three  months  in  the  school,  and 
clbtbiog  for  the  boys  according  to  their  respective  merits. 
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The  market,  g^ntnted  by  Edward  I.  is  held  on  Tuesday) 
and  18  for  all  kind  of  provisions  and  corn.,  There  are  two 
annual  fairs,  on  the  18th  of  May  and  13tb  of  September,  for 
all  sorts  of  cattle  and  swine. 

The  famous  actors,  Mr.  Henry  Giflard,  and  his  wife; 
and  Mr.  Luke  Sparks,  another  eminent  comedian,  were 
buried  at  Brentford. 

Mr.  Lysons  has  made  the  following  curious  extracts  from 

the  chapel  wardens*  accounts,  respecting  the  sports  exer* 

cised  at  Brentford : 

£.   s.    d. 

^<  1 620,  paid  for  6  boules  *        -        -        0    0    8 

■  for  6  tynn  tokens  •         •        0    0    C 

■  .  ■  for  a  pair  of  pigeon  holes  0     16 
1621,  paid  to  her  that  was  Lady,  at  Whit- 

sontide,  by  consent  •        •        •        0    5    0 

■  goodwife  Ansell  for  the  pigeon 

holes       ----.-016 
paid  for  the  games        -        •         110 


1623,  received  for  the  maypole        •        •         14  0 

1628,  paid  for  a  drumbe,  sticks,  and  case        0  16  O 
.         for  two  heads  to  the  drumbe             .        0    2  8 

1629,  received  of  Robert  Bricklye  for  the  use 

of  our  games           -        -        -        -        0    2  0 

■'  of  the  said  R.  B.  for  a  silver 

bar  which  was  lost  at  Elyng       -         -        0     3  6 

1634,  paid  fpr  the  silver  games        -        -        0  11  8 

1643,  paid  to  Thomas  Powell  for  pigeon  holes  0    2  0 

**  Among  other  articles  in  the  hands  of  the  chapel  war- 
den^s,  in  1653,  was  one  little  collar,  a  bell,  one  little  bowl, 
and  a  pin  of  silver.*'  It  appears  that  the  parish  rates  at  this 
perio^  were  chiefly  raised  by  profits  accruing  from  the  cele* 
bration  of  public  sports  and  diversions  at  stated  times  of  the 
year,  particularly  at  Whirsumide. 

At  a  vestry  held  at  Brentford  in  1621,  several  articles 
were  agreed  upon  with  regard  to  the  management  of  the 
parish  stock  by  the  chapeKwardens.  The  preamble  states^ 
*^  that  the  inhabitants  had  for  many  years  been  accus-* 
conned  to  have  meetings  at  Whitsontide,  in  their  church- 
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bouse  and  other  places  there,  in  friendly  manner,  to  eat  and 
drink  together,  and  liberally  to  spend  their  monies,  to  the 
end  neighbqurly  society  might  be  maintained;  and  abo  a 
common  stock  raised  for  the  repairs  of  tlie  church ,  m«o<- 
taining  of  orphans,  placing  poor  children  in  service,  and 
defraying  other  charges;''  which  stock  not  having  been 
properly  applied,  it  was  ordered,  that  a  particular  ac- 
count should  be  given  from  year  to  year  of  their  gains  at 
those  times,  and  the  manner  of  the  expenditure.  .  In  '*  the 
accompts  for  the  Whitsontide  ale,   1624,''  the  gains  are 

thus  discriminated: 

jB.  s*  dm 

^^  Imprimis,  cleared  by  the  pigeon  holes  4  19  O 

■    ■  by  hocking         -        -        7     3  7 

i  by  riffeling         -        -        2    0  6 

I     ■         ■  I        ■     ■  by  victualling     «        •        8     0  2 

22     2     9 
*'  The  hocking  occurs    almost   every   year    till    1640, 

when  it  appears  to  have  been  dropped.    It  was  collected 

at  Whitsuntide." 

<<  1618,  gained  with  hocking  at  Whitsuntide      16  12     3 
**  The  other  games  were    continued    two  years  later. 

Biffeling  is  synonimous  with  raffling,^'' 

OTHER  SINGULAR  ENTRIES. 

**   1G21,  paid  for  a  beast  for  the  parish  use  2 

■         given  to  the  French  chapel  by  consent      1 
1625,  for  a  coffin  to  draw  the  infected  corpses  0 

1633,  given  to  a  knts.  son   in   Devonshire, 

being  out  of  meanes         -        -        -        0     0    6 
,        paid  for  a  book  of  sporting  allowed  on 

Sundaies  -        -         •        -        -        006 

1634,  paid  Robt.  Warden,  the  constable, which 
he  disbursed  for  conveying  away  the 
witches  •        -        -        -         -         0110 

1688,    paid  for  a  declaration  of   liberty   of 

conscience       •        •        -        •        •        010 

1688, 


s. 

d. 

6 

8 

0 

0 

8 

8 
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1688,    paid   for  a  form    of  prayer  for  the 

Dutch  not  landing  -        •        -        0     10 

"    '  for  a  thanksgiving  for  deliver- 

ance from  Popery    -        -        -        «        0     10 
" —  The  two  last  entries  immediately  follow 


each  other." 

At  Brentford  is  a  charity  school  for  twenty*one  boys  and 
twelve  girls. 

The  bridge  here  is  of  considerable  antiquity ;  for  it  ap- 
pears that  a  toll,  so  cariy  as  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  was 
exacted  upon  all  cattle  and  merchandize,  '<  in  aid  of  the 
bridge  of  Braynford,  for  three  years:"  Jews,  both  male 
and  female,  on  horseback,  paid  Id,;  on  foot,  one  half- 
penny;  other  passengers  were  exempted. 

The  Grand  Junction  Canal  enters  the  river  Thames,  near 
Foot  Ferry.  There  are  very  few  manufactories  at  Brent- 
ford;  the  principal  are  some  turpentine  works,  and  mills 
for  corn  and  starch. 

TuRNHAM  Green,  is  a  hamlet  situated  on  the  western 
road,  five  miles  from  London,  in  the  parish  of  Chiswick. 
Here  is  the  villa  of  the  late  lord  fleathfield ;  the  new-built 
house  of  James  Armstrong,  Esq. ;  and  the  residence  of  the 
late  J.  Griffiths,  Esq.  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Monthly 
Review. 

At  this  place,  in  1731,  an  urn  was  dug  up,  filled  with 
Roman  coins.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Stukeley,  that  the 
Roman  road  from  Regnum,  passed  from  Staines  through 
Brentford  (which  was  a  manse  between  that  place  and 
LondoA)  to  Turnham  Green;  whence  over  Stanford  Bridge, 
so  called-f([om  that  circumstance,  and  into  the  Acton  road, 
it  crossed  die  Watling  Street,  at  Tyburn. 

The  earl  of  Essex  assembled  his  forces  on  this  green, 
after  the  battle  of  Brentford,  where  he  was  joined  by  the 
city  trained  bands.  Sir  William  Waller,  also,  mustered  his 
forces  here  in  1643,  when  he  was  ordered  to  go  to  the 
relief  of  the  lord-general's  army  after  the  battle  of  New- 
bury. 

3  U  2  Chiswick, 
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Chiswick,  a  village  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames,  is 
about  five  miles  from  the  metropolis,  and  is  mentioned  in 
various  records  of  he  time  of  Eenry  III.  by  the  name  of 
Chbsewicke. 

It  contains  Mo  manors,  both  belonging  to  the  cathedral 
church  of  St.  Paul.  The  manor  of  Sutton,  is  the  dean's 
peculiar.  Mr.  Lysons  has  translated  from  Latin,  a  curious 
and  minute  survey  of  all  the  manors  belonging  to  that 
church  at  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
mentioned  several  services  of  the  tenants  at  Chiswick  as 
follows : 

''  Gilbert,  son  of  Nicholas,  holds  tliree  virgates  of  land^ 
to  which  his  grandfather,  Gilbert,  was  admitted  by  Theo- 
doric,  a  former  lessee,  and  for  which  he  now  pays  30^.  per 
annum f  and  is  subject  to  the  following  services,  viz.     He 
must  plough  two  acres  of  the  demesne  lands  in  winter,  and 
two  in  Lent;  and  sow  the  lord^s  seed,  which  be  is  to  re- 
ceive at  the  manor  house,  and  to  carry  into  the  field ;  he 
must  barrow  also  the  land  abovementioned ;  he  must  find 
two  mowers,  who  are  to  have  their  provisions  from  the  lord 
of  the  manor ;  and  two  men  to  carry  hay,  who  must  be  fed 
at  his  own  cost.     Two  men  one  day,  and  two  men  a  second 
day  to  weed  the  corn — (these  men  to  be  provided  with  one 
meal  a  day  by  the  lord.)     He  must  find  also  two  carts,  or 
one  waggon  to  carry  hay ;  and  three  men  for  each  of  the 
reap  days.     He  must  find  two  men  for  one  day,  to  thresh 
the  rent  corn,  to  be  carried  to  London — (the  men  to  have 
one  meal  a  day  at  the  lord's  cost) ;  and  to  provide  two  sacks 
for  each  rent.     He  must  carry  dung  from  the  manor  house 
two  days,  each  day  with  two  carts— (the  workmen  to  be 
allowed  provisions  by  the  lord.)     He  must  bring  four  cart 
loads  of  fuel  from  the  wood,  finding  provisions  for  the  men 
at  his  own  cost.    He  must  render  moreover,  annually,  two 
hens  and  twenty  eggs. 

**  William,  son  of  Thurstan,  holds  one  virgate  at  the 
rent  of  6s.  2d.  He  is  to  mow  also  one  day  for  the  lord  of 
the  manor,  being  allowed  his  provisions;  and  to  send  all 
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bis  labourers  to  the  reap  days;  che  lord  allowing  them  vic- 
tuals and  ale. 

^^  Another  tenant  was  to  shear  the  lord^s  sheep  and 
lambs,  and  to  cut  his  pease.  Some  were  to  pay  a  rent 
called  mcdUsUverj  for  the  privilege  of  making  malt,-  being 
bd.  3d.  or  some  small  sum;  others  a  rent  called  "  Ward- 
peni,"  generally  2d,  being  a  payment  made  to  the  sheriffs, 
for  the  defence  of  castles;  and  others  a  small  sum,  €,g,  lOd, 
called  *^  the  gift,''  being  a  payment  to  the  lord  under  tlie 
name  of  **  a  free  gift." 

In  1676,  the  lease  came  into  the  hands  of  Thomas  earl 
of  Fauconberg,  whose  grand  nephew,  Thomas  Fowler, 
viscount  Fauconberg,  assigned  ir,  in  1727,  to  Richard 
earl  Of  Burlington,  and  now  belongs  to  the  duke  of  Dc-« 
vonsbire.  The  present  manor  house  was  partly  rebuilt  by 
the  late  Thomas  King,  Esq. 

The  prebendal  manor  of  Chiswick  was  held,  in  1570,  by 
Dr.  Gabriel  Goodman,  dean   of  Westminster;  who  granted 
ft  lease  of  the  manor,  with  about  one  hundred  and  forty 
acres  of  demesne  hinds,  in  trust,  for  ninety-nine  years,  to 
William   Walter  and   George  Burden,    that  they    should 
within  two  years  convey  the  farm  to  the  church  of  West- 
minster.     In  this   lease  it   was   stipulated  that  the  lessee 
^<  should  erect  additional  buildings  adjoining  to  the  manor 
house,  sufficient  for  the  accommodation  of  one  of  the  pre- 
bendaries of  Westminster,    the   master  of  the  school,   tin? 
usher,    forty   boys,    and    proper  attendants,    who    should 
retire  thither  in  time  of  sickness,  or  at  other  seasons  wlien 
the  dean  and  chapter  should  think  proper;"  and  to  this  day 
a  piece  of  ground    is   reserved  (in  the  lease  to  the  sub- 
lessee)  as  a  play  place  for  the  scholars,  though  it  is  not 
known  that  the  school  was  ever  removed  to  Chiswick  since 
the  time  of  Dr.  Busby,  who  resided  here  with  some  of  his 
scholars,  in  1657;  and  when  the  house  was  in  the  tenure 
of  Robert  Berry,  Esq.  the  names  of  the  celebrated  earl  of 
Halifax,  Dryden,  and  many  other  of  the  doctor's  pupils, 
were  to  be  seen  on  the  walls.     In  1725,  the  College  Housc^ 
as  it  it  called,  was  iniiabited  by  Dr.  John  Friend,  master 

uf 
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of  Westminster  school ;  Dr.  Nicbolls,  was  the  last  master 
who  occasionally  resided  here;  and  Dr.  Markham,  late 
archbishop  of  York,  when  master  of  the  school,  rented  the 
prebendary*s  lodgings  of  the  dean  and  chapter.  Id  1788, 
the  whole  having  become  ruinous,  was  let  on  a  repairing 
lease,  and  is  now  an  academy. 

In  1685,  Sir  Stephen  Fox  (grandfather  of  the  late  right 
honourable  Charles  James  Fox)  built  a  villa  here,  with 
which  king  William  was  so  pleased,  that  he  is  said  to  have 
exclaimed  to  the  earl  of  Portland,  on  his  first  visit,  "  This 
place  is  perfectly  fine:  I  could  live  here  five  days."  This 
was  his  usual  expression  when  he  was  much  pleased  with  a 
situation ;  and  he  is  said  never  to  have  paid  the  same  com- 
pliment to  any  other  place  in  England,  except  to  the  earl  of 
Exeter's,  at  Burleigh.  It  is  now  the  property  and  residence 
of  Robert  Stevenson,  Esq. 

Grove  House,  is  a  beautiful  villa  belonging  to  Mrs. 
Luther,  seated  on  the  Thames,  in  a  desirable  and  seques- 
tered spot.  The  premises,  containing  eighty  acres,  are 
inclosed  within  a  brick  wall.  The  paddock  abounds  with  a 
number  of  old  walnut  trees,  and  Spanish  chesnuts,  the 
fruit  of  which  have  been  known  to  produce  80/.  a  year. 

The  beautiful  villa,  the  occasional  residence  of  his  gmce 
the  duke  of  Devonshire,  is  built  near  an  antient  mansion, 
which  was  the  residence  of  Car,  earl  of  Somerset,  and 
his  countess,  who  ended  her  days  here  in  disgrace  and 
misery,  in  1632;  and  the  earl,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, in  1645.  Their  excellent  daughter  was  the  wife 
of  the  carl  of  Bedford,  in  16367.  The  premises  then 
became  the  property  of  the  celebrated  Philip,  earl  of  Pem- 
broke; from  whom  they  passed  to  John  lord  Powlet,  an 
active  royalist,  who,  through  the  interest  of  general  Fair- 
fax, was  permitted  to  compound  for  his  estates,  in  1647. 
This  house,  afterwards,  became  the  property  of  lord 
Crofts,  lord  Gerrard  of  Brandon,  viscount  Ranelagh,  and 
Edward  Seymour,  Esq.  of  Maiden  Bradley,  who,  in  1682, 
sold  it  to  Richard,  earl  of  Burlington,  from  whom  it  de- 
scended to  the  last  carl  of  Burlington,  whose  sole  daughter, 
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lady  Charlotte  Boyle,  having  married  the  duke  of  De« 
voDshire,  the  whole  of  the  Burlington  estates  came  into 
that  family,  as  they  still  continue.  The  last  earl  of  Bur- 
lington, whose  skill  and  taste  in  architecture  have  been 
often  recorded,  built,  near  the  old  mansion,  which  was 
pulled  down  in  1788,  a  beautiful  villa,  taken  from  the 
design  of  a  similar  structure  belonging  to  the  marquis 
Capra,  near  Vicenza,  and  partly  from  Palladio.  This 
structure,  by  way  of  eminence,  is  denominated  Chiswick 
House. 

Before  the  present  structure  was  raised,  here  was  a  plain 
commodious  building,  with  good  offices;  but  part  of  this 
edifice  having  been  destroyed  by  fire,  the  earl  formed  the 
plan  of  the  beautiful  villa  we  are  describing,  which,  for 
elegance  of  taste,  is  supposed  to  surpass  every  thing  of  its 
kind  in  England.  Kent  was  the  architect,  under  his  lord* 
ship*s  immediate  direction. 

"  This  house,"  says  Mr.  Walpole,  "  the  idea  of  which 
is  borrowed  from  a  well-known  villa  of  Palladio,  is  a 
model  of  taste,  though  not  without  faults,  some  of  which 
are  occasioned  by  too  strict  adherence  to  rules  and  sym- 
metry. Such  are  too  many  corresponding  doors  in  spaces 
so  contracted;  chimnies  between  windows,  and,  which  is 
worse,  windows  between  chimnies;  and  vestibules,  how- 
ever beautiful,  yet  little  secured  from  the  damps  of  this 
climate.  The  trusses  that  support  the  ceiling  of  the  corner 
drawing   room,    are    beyond    measure    massive;    and   the 

Srround  apartment  is  rather  a  diminutive  catacomb  than  a 
ibrary  in  a  northern  latitude.  Yet  these  blemishes,  and 
lord  Hervey*8  wit,  who  said  "  the  house  was  too  small  to 
inhabit,  and  too  large  to  hang  to  one's  watch,'  cannot  de- 
preciate the  taste  that  reigns  throughout  the  whole.  The 
larger  court,  dignified  by  picturesque  cedars,  and  the  classic 
scenery  of  the  small  court  that  unites  the  old  and  new 
house,  are  more  worth  seeing  than  many  fragments  of  an* 
cient  grandeur,  which  our  travellers  visit  under  all  the  dan- 
gers  attendant  on  long  voyages.  Tho  garden  is  in  the 
Italian  taste,  but  divested  of  conceits,  and  far  preferable 

to 
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to  every  style  that  reigned  till  our  late  improvements.  The 
buildings  are  heavy,  and  not  equal  to  the  purity  of  the 
house.  The  lavish  quantity  of  urns  and  sculpture;  behind 
the  garden  front  should  be  retrenched." 

Such  were  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Walpole  on  this  cele- 
brated villa,  before  the  present  noble  proprietor  attempted 
the  capital  improvements  which  he  has  completed.  Two 
wings  have  been  added  to  the  house,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Wyatt.  These  remove  the  objections  that  have  been 
made  to  the  house  as  more  fanciful  and  beautiful  than  ton* 
Tcnient  and  habitable.  The  Italian  garden  displays  the 
beauties  of  modern  planting;  and  some  of  the  sombre 
yews,  with  the  termini,  and  other  pieces  of  sculpture,  have 
been  removed.  The  court  in  the  front,  which  is  of  a  pro^ 
portionable  size  with  the  building,  is  gravelled  and  kept  in 
iJje  neatest  order. 

The  ascent  to  the  house  is  by  a  grand  double  flight  of 
steps,  on  one  side  of  which  is  the  statue  of  Pulladio,  and 
on  the  other,  that  of  Inigo  Jones.  The  portico  is  sup^ 
ported  by  six  fine  fluted  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
with  a  very  elegant  pediment;  the  cornice,  frizes,  and 
architrave,  being  as  rich  as  possible.  In  fact,  this  front  is 
so  truly  magnificent,  that  all  who  behold  it  are  fascinated, 
and  do  not  quit  the  scene  without  revolving  admiration.  In 
the  portico  is  a  fine  bust  of  Augustus. 

The  octagon  il  saloon  finishing  at  top  in  a  dome,  through 
whicli  it  is  enlightened,  is  truly  elegant.     The  late  arrange- 
ments are  tests  of  the  classic   taste  of  the  duke  and  late 
duchess;   for  in  this,  as  in   all  the  other  apartments,  the 
visitor  may  sit  in  a  chair  and  read,  may  recline  on  a  sopha 
and  contemplate;  or,  if  he  chooses  to  admire  surrounding 
beauties,  may  look  around,  and  wonder  at  the  assemblage 
of  science  and  the  arts,  each  striving  most  to  please;  for 
here  is  literature  at  our  elbow;  we  are  surrounded  by  the 
noblest    efforts    of    painting ;     and    the    sister-arts    seem 
emulous  to  afford  the  most  rational  entertainment.     Whilst 
nature  and  art  thus  contribute  to  the  gratification  of  man, 
he  may  be  said  to  enjoy  on  this  spot  the  consummation  of 
earth  I V  rdicity. 
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By    his   grace    the    duke*s    condescending   permission, 

l^ranted  exclusively  to  the  editor   of   the    present  work,* 

we  shall  give  a  catalogue  of  the  pictures  in  the  diiferent 

apartments. 

Dome  Saloon.  Rape  of  Proserpine;   Anne  of  Austria, 

Fred.  Elder;  Morocco  Ambassador,  in  the  reigu  of 
Charles  11.  figure  by  Sir  Godf.  Kneller,  back  ground  ahd 
horse  by  Wyke;  Charles  L  his  queen,  And  two  children^ 
Vandyke  ;  Judgment  of  Paris,  Cav.  Daniele  ;  Lewis 
XIII.  Elde;  Apollo  and  Daphne,  Daniele;  Liberality  and 
Modesty,  from  Guido. 

BusTos.  Antinous,  Lucius  Antinous,  a  Bacchanalian, 
Socrates,  Faustina,  Britannicus,  Plautilla,  AntoninuSp 
Apollo,  bust  unknown,  Domitian,  Adrian. 

West  Saloon  next  the  Dome^  Venus  and  Cupid, 
Seb.  Ricci;  Acis  and  Galatea,  Luca  Giordano;  Philo- 
sopher and  Wife^  first  Countess  of  Burlington,  Vandyke  ; 
first  Earl  of  Halifax,  ditto;  Pope  Clement  IX.  Carlo 
Maratti;  Twelfth  Night,  Jordaens;  Mrs  Roper  and* 
dogf  Vandyke;  Card.  Baronius,  Tintoret;  Belisarii^s, 
Murillo;  Portrait  of  a  man  three-quarters  in  leng:liy  black 
cap,  ruff,  and  glove  in  his  hand.  Ditto  of  a  woman,  cap, 
ruff,  and  chain  round  hrr  waist  and  in  her  left  hand ;  Bac- 
chus and  Ariadne,  Seb.  Ricci. 

South-west  Room,  painted  green.  Inigo  Jones,  in  a 
rouud;  first  Earl  of  Sandwich,  ditto;-  Lord  CliB'ord  and 
bis  family,  painted  in  1444  by  John  Van  Eyk,  called  Johr> 
of  Bruges-.— this  represents  a  Holy  Family  with  the  above 
portraits,  haviog  been  part  of  an  old  altar. 

West  Saloon,  next  the  Drawing  Room.  Holy  Fa- 
m\jf  Car.  Maratti  ;  Mountebanks,  Tintoret  ;  Pas- 
sap^  of  the  Iraelites  through  the  Red  Sea,  Bourgognone  ; 
Landscape,  Gasp.  Poussin;  Temptation  of  St.  Anthony, 
An.  Carrachi;  Landscape,  with  fountain  and  figures, 
Salvator  Rosa  ;  Samaritan  woman,  P.Veronese;  Land- 
acape  and  buildings,  N.  Poussin  ;  the  Presentation, 
GuisEPPE  Chiari ;  Landscape  and  fishermen,  Sal.  Rosa; 
Woman  taken  in  adultery,  Bassan;  Dutch  merry  making, 
Vol.  VL    No.  143.  3  X  Ostade;- 
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Ostade;  Landscape  and  cattle,  on  copper,  Swanvblt; 
Romulus  and  Remus,  Pibtro  da  Cortona;  Landscape^ 
figures  and  cattle.  Both;  Woman  frying  fritters,  Schai^ 
kens;  March  with  horsemen,  Vander  Meulen;  Land*^ 
scape.  Shepherd  and  Shepherdess,  G. .  Poussin  ;  a  fine 
subject  of  two  childrcns*  heads,  Leonardo  da  Vinci; 
Woman  feeding  children,  Schalkens;  Jews  scourging 
Christ,  Bassan;  Flight  into  Egypt,  N.  Poussin;  Land- 
scape  and  buildings,  G.  Poussin;  Holy  Family,  And. 
ScHiADONi;  Landscape  and  figures,  G.  Poussin;  Land-> 
scape  and  buildings,  ditto;  Sketch,  inside  of  a  church, 
Vandyke;  Ladscape,  buildings  and  figures,  G.  Poussin; 
Holy  Family,  Pietro  da  CorTona;  St.  John  in  the  wil- 
derness, MoLA;  Woman  selling  fish*  and  herbs,  Gerard 
Dow ;  March,  Bourgognone. 

Drawing  Room.  Head  of  a  Magdalen,  GuiDo;  Land- 
cape  and  fishermen,  S.  Rosa;  Mr.  Killigrew,  his  hand  on 
his  dog,  Vandyke  ;  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  whole  length, 
Frederic  Zucchero;  King  Charles  L  ditto,  Cornelius 
Jansen;  Holy  Family,  Parmeciano;  Small  Landscape, 
ViviANi;  Landscape,  buildings,  figures,  and  cattle.  Both; 
Madona  della  Rosa,  Dominichino;  Tent  and  cattle, 
Wouvermans  ;  Landscape,  figures,  water,  and  cattle. 
Both;  Constantino's  arch,  Viviani;  Portrait  of  an  old 
man  sitting  in  a  chair,  furred  robe,  three-quarters  in  length, 
Kembrandt;  Landscape,  man  hawking,  and  horsemen, 
Wouvermans;  first  earl  of  Burlington,  Vandyke;  Clie- 
mist's  shop,  David  Teniers;  Three  statues,  chiaro  ob- 
scure, N.  Poussin;  Mars  and  Venus,  Albano;  Painting 
and  designing,  Guido. 

Dining  Room.  Ponte  Rotto,  view  in  Rome,  Gaspar 
DEGLi  Occhiale;  Pope  Clement  IX.  D.  Velasques;  Holy 
Family,  And.  del  Sarto;  Jew  rabbi,  half-length,  Rem- 
brandt ;  Rembrandt  in  his  painting  room,  G.  Dow ; 
Piazza  del  Popolo,  G.  decli  Occhiale;  Holy  Family, 
C.  Maratti  ;  Small  landscape  and  figures,  Polemburoh  ; 
View  of  Venice,  Canaletti  ;  Madona  and  St.  Catharine^ 
P.  DA  Cortona  ;    sleeping  Venus  and   Cupid ;    View   of 
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Venice,  Canaletti  ;  Saluiacis  and  HermaphrodituSi  Al- 
BANo;  Landflcape^  buildings,  and  figures,  Bolognese; 
Noah  sacrificing;  C.  Maratti;  Battle  piece,  Bourgoc- 
none;  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  sister,  Vandyke;  Inside 
of  a  church,  Gerino;  Landscapes,  buildings,  and  figures, 
G.  Poussin;  Marriage  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  A.  Schia* 
1X)NE ;  Ferry  boat  and  cattle,  Berghem. 

Gallery.  Susannah  and  the  Elders,  P.  Veronese  :  two 
by  Bassan;  Three  landscapes;  middle  of  the  ceiling  a 
battle-piece,  P.  Veronese  ;  two  statues,  Guelphi  ;  two 
ditto,  Schesmaker;  two  children's  heads,  Quelphi;  two 
beaudfal  porphyry  vases  from  Rome. 

Bronzes.  A  young  Hercules ;  three  pictures  of  incense^ 
jamps,  Benvenuto  Cellini. 

East  Saloon,  next  the  Dome.    Diana. and  Endyniion, 
See.  Ricci;  Solomon  and  Queen  of  Sheba,  Marco  Kicci  ; 
Coach  and  horses,  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller;  Landscape,  cat- 
tie,  and  figures,  Mola;  Portrait  of  a  man,  three-quarters 
length,  beard,  furred  robes,  leaning  on  a  carpet,  Titian  ; 
«    Magdalen,   C.  Maratti,    from   Guido;  Lot  and    his 
daughters,  Rottenhamer;  Sketch  of  a  head,  Vandyke; 
Landscape  tind  figures,  Viviano;  the  figures  by  Michael 
Anoelo;    Landscape,  figures,  and  cattle,  Mola;   Proces- 
fiion  of  a  Dogess  of  Venice,  P.  Veronese  ;  Christ  in  the 
garden,  Guerchino  ;  Angels  presenting  a  glass  to  a  dying 
Saint,    Al-bano;    Landscape,   with  an  Apollo  and  Satyrs, 
waters,   &c.    Sea-piece,    W.  Vandevelde  ;    Head  of  a 
^an  with  fur  cap,  Bassan  ;   Marriage  at  Cana,  M.  Ricci ; 
•Duchess  of  Somerset,  Vandyke  ;    Landscape,   buildings, 
tind  figures;    View    of   Florence,    G.  degli   Occhiale  . 
J*lowers,  Baptists  ;  the  Boy|  Seb.  Ricci. 

•South-East  Bed  Room.  Earl  of  Cumberland,  in  a 
-romid;  Mr.  Pope,  ditto,  Kent;  Lady  Burlington,  ditto, 
AtSMAN;  Lady  Tbanet,  ditto.  The  tapestry  in  this  apart* 
fflient  is  extremely  beautiful;  it  is  divided  into  five  com- 
partments, representing  village  amusements:  1st,  Fishery; 
^,  Farm  yard;  3d,  A  Fair,  4tb,  and  5th,  Harvest. 
They  are  Flemish,  and  approach  very  nearly  to  first-rat^ 
fMintings. 
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East  Saloon.  Portrait  of  a  gentleman,  vriiiskers,  beards 
and  rufFy  three-quarters  length ;  Rubens  ;  Ditto  of  a  lady^ 
rufFy  close  cap,  and  beads,  tbree-quarters  length,  ditto; 
St.  Gr^orio,  Cavedone;  Saint  at  prayers;  View  in 
Rome  (over  tlie  window),  S.  Rosa  ;  Crucifixion  of  St. 
Peter,  Seb.  Bourdon;  Boy's  head,  Vandyke;  Inside  of 
a  church,  Pierino  del  Vaga;  Miraculous  draught  of 
fishes,  RvBENs;  Head  of  a  man,  beard  and  whiskers; 
Virgin  and  child;  aqd  Wise  Men  in  friar's  habits,  from 
GuzDo;  Holy  Family;  Landscape,  bridge,  water,'  and 
figures,  Bolognese;  Woman  and  child  (over  the  door); 
Spanish  lady,  D.  Velasques;  the  Nativity,  a  masterly 
painting,  by  H.  Van  Steinwick,  representing  the  inside- 
of  the  Jesuits'  church  at  Antwerp;  which,  for  execution 
and  effecc,  is  not  to  be  surpassed,  if  equalled  in  this 
country.  Under  this  picture  is  a  fine  table  formed  of  Eng- 
lish pebbles  by  the  countess  ef  Burlington,  during  her 
ord's  absence  in  Italy. 

Closet  next  the  duchesses  Dressing  Room.  Boy^s 
head,  Holbein;  Cleopatra,  I.  da  Vinci;  Earl  of  Essex; 
Holy  Family  I  G,  Podssin;  Flora,  Albano;  Portrait  of  a 
inan,  with  beard  and  whiskers,  three-quarters  length,  Ru- 
bens; two  small  Landscapes,  Velvet  Bruohel;  Holy  Fa. 
mily,  Denis  Calvart;  ditto,  ditto. 

Closet  next  his  grace's  Bed  Room.  Lady  Dorothy 
Boyle,  afterwards  lady  Euston  ;  lady  BurUngton. 

Bed  Room.  Three  Bower  pieces.  Baptist^;  Madame 
Van  Tromp,  half-length,  Bloemart;  ruins  of  a  templa; 
woman  bathing,  and  cattle,  Rousseau  ;  ruins  of  a  temple, 
with  figures,  ditto;  Constantine's  arch,  G.  C.  Panini;  a 
man  and  vase,  Benedetto  Castiglione;  Jupiter  and  lo, 
Francesco  Imperiali. 

The  late  duchess's  Dressing  Rogm.  View  of  Tivoli, 
S.  Rosa;  Christ  and  two  Disciples,  Michael  Angelo; 
[rood  Samaritan,  Bassan;  Beggar's  boy  eating  a  pie, 
Murillo. 

The  inside  of  the  structure,  is  finished  with  the  utmost 
•legancei  tlie  ceilings  and  mouldings  are  richly  gilt  upon 
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%  white  ground,  which  gives  a  chaste  appearance  to  the 
whole;  the  principal  rooms,  chair-bigb»  are  embellished 
with  books,  handsomely,  but  neatly  bound,  so  arranged 
as  not  to  af)pear  an  incumbrance,  but  ornamental :  the 
tops  of  the  book-cases  are  covered  with  white  marble, 
edgedi  with  gilt  borders.  To  mention  every  particular 
would  exceed  our  limits;  we  can  only  add  that  Chiswick 
House  is  a  beautiful  nsscmblage  of  vmltum  in  pat-jo. 

The  gardens  arc  laid  out  in  the  finest  taste ;  the  vistos 
are  terminated  by  a  temple,  obelisk,  or  some  similar  orna« 
ment,  so  as  to  produce  the  most  agreeable  effect.     At  the 
ends  next  the  Jiouse  are  two  wolves  in  stone,  by  Schee* 
MAKER)  the  opposite  end  exhibits  a   large  lioness  and  a 
goat,   and  this  view  is  terminated   by   three  tine  antique 
statues,  dug  up  in  Adrian's  garden  at  Home,  with  stone 
seats  between  tliem.     The  orangery  is  a  charming  object* 
Along  the  serpentine  river  we  are  led   to   an  enclosure, 
where  are  a  lioman   temple  and   an   obelisk;  and  on  its 
banks,  the  exact  model  of  the  portico  belonging  to  Coven t 
Garden  exhibits  itself.     Beside  the  statues  in  and  about  the 
gardens,    those    of    Sampson-,    a  Gladiator,    Faunus,    and 
Venus  de   Medicis,   are  in  the  finest   preservation.      The! 
view  from  the  house  over  the  Thames  affords  a  fine  prospect 
of  the  adjacent  country,  which,  when   the  tide  is  up,   is 
greatly  enlivened  by  the  boats  and  barges  passing  the  river 
in  constant  succession!    On  the  banks  of  the  Thames  the 
view  of  the  temples,   lawn,   house,  &c.  form  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  picturesque  scenery. 

The  Cburcli  of  Chiswick,  which  stands  near  the  Thames, 
is  dedicated  ^to  St.  Nicholas,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
built  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when 
the  tower  was  erected  at  the  charge  of  William  Bordall, 
▼icar,  who  died  in  1435.  There  have,  however,  been  se- 
veral additions  to  the  structure,  in  brick ;  and  the  church 
was  repaired  and  considerably  enlarged  in  1772. 

The  interior  contains  monuments  to  the  memory  of  Sir 
Thomas  Chaloner,    and  his  i^iniiJy,    1615;    Charles  HoU 
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Jand,  Esq.  comedian*;  and  in  the  vault  were  deposited  the 
femains  of  Mr.  Kent,  a  painter,  architect,  and  the  father 
of  modem  gardening. 

In  ^be  churchyard  is  a  monument  to  the  memory  of 
Hogarth;  on  which  are  the  following  lines  by  Garrick. 

Farewell,  great  painter  of  mankind^ 
Who  reach'd  the  noblest  point  of  art; 
Whose  pictur'd  morals  charm  the  mind. 
And  through  the  eye  correct  the  heart! 
If  genius  fire  thee,  reader,  stay ; 
If  nature  moye  thee,  drop  a  tear ; 
If  neither  touch  thee,  turn  away ; 
For  Hogarth's  honour'd  dust  lies  here! 

Near  this  is  the  tomb  of  Dr.  William  Rose,  who  di^  in 
i786,  and  was  many  years  a  distinguished  writer  in  the 
Monthly  Review.  On  this  are  inscribed  the  following  linesy 
by  the  late  Arthur  Murphy,  Esq. 

Who'er  thou  art,  with  silent  footsteps  tread 

The  hallow'd  mould  where  Rose  reclines  his  head. 

Ah !  let  not  folly  one  kind  tear  deny, 

But  pensive  pause  where  truth  and  honour  lie. 

His  the  gay  wit  that  fond  attention  drew, 

Oft  heard,  and  oft  admir'd,  yet  ever  new ; 

The  heart  that  melted  at  ahother*s  grief, 

The  hand  in  secret  that  bestowed  relief ; 

Science  untinctur'd  by  the  pride  of  schools. 

And  native  goodness  free  from  formal  rules. 

With  zeal  through  life,  he  toil'd  in  Learning's  causei^ 

But  more,  fair  Virtue!  to  promote  thy  laws. 

His  every  action  sought  the  noblest  end ; 

The  tender  husband,  father,  brother,  friend. 

Perhaps,  e?'n  now,  from  yonder  realms  of  day, 

To  his  lov'd  relatives  he  sends  a  ray; 

Pleased  to  behold  affections,  like  his  own. 

With  filial  duty  raise  this  votive  stone! 

Ill  the  church   is  another  epitaph   by  Mr.  Murphy,  on 
John  Ay  ton  Thompton,  a  youth  of  fifteen : 

If 
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If  in  the  morn  of  life  each  winning  grtce, 

The  converse  sweety  the  mind-illumined  face, 

The  liyely  wit  that  charm'd  with  early  art, 

And  mild  affections  streaming  from  the  heart; 

If  these,  lov'd  youth,  could  checlL  the  hand  of  fatc^ 

Thy  matchless  worth  had  claim'd  %  longer  date. 

But  thou  art  blest,  while  here  we  heave  the  sigh ; 

Thy  death  his  virtue  wafted  to  the  sky. 

Tet  still  thy  image  fond  affection  keeps. 

The  sire  remembers,  and  the  mother  weeps; 

Still  the  friend  grieves,  who  saw  thy  vernal  bloom, 

And  here,  sad  task !  inscribes  it  on  thy  tomb. 

Adjoining  to  Chiswick  is  Hammersmitr,  four  (niles  fron(l 
Loikton,  on  the  great  western  road,  which,  with  Brook 
Green,  Pallenswick,  or  Stanl)rook  Green,  and  Shepherda* 
Bush,  fonn  the  Uanamcrsmitb  division,  or  side  as  it  i» 
termed,  of  the  parish  of  Fulham.  Here  is  a  nunnery^ 
which  took  its  rise  from  the  following  circumstance:  In 
1669,  Mrs.  Bedingfield  and  another  lady  set  up  a  boarding 
school  at  Hammersmith,  for  young  ladies  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  persuasion  ;  soon  after  its  institution,  the  go- 
Teme!»es  and  teachers  having  voluntarily  obliged  themselves 
to  the  observance  of  monastic  rules,  it  obtained  the  name 
of  a  nunnery.  Its  celebrity  as  a  Roman  Catholic  school 
has  continued  during  the  present  century ;  and  most  of  the 
fashionable  females  among  the  Roman  Catholics  have  re* 
ceiled  their  education  there.  It  has  kept  up  its  claim  also 
to  the  title  of  a  nunnery,  many  devotees  having,  from  time 
to  time,  taken  the  veil,  and  doomed  themselves  to  a  vo- 
luntary seclusion.  There  is  a  chapel  at  the  nunnery,  and 
another  at  Brook  Green,  where,  also^  there  is  a  Koman 
CaliMdic.  charity  school  *. 

At  a  house  on  the  waterside,  (called  the  Mall)  occupied 
ai  an  academy  by  the  late  Dr.  Jones,  queen  Catharine, 
dowager  of  Charles  11.  resided  for  some  years  during  the 
•ununer  season.    In  Mr.  Cotton^s  house,  formerly  the  re« 

*  Lvsons's  Environs,  II.  420. 
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sidence  of  Dr.  Hutchinson,  situated  also  on  the  side  of  the 
Thames,  are  two  remarkably  fine  catalpa  trees,  each  of 
them  five  feet  in  girth. 

Hammersmith  has  a  chapel  of  ease,  which  is  a  curacy,  in 
the  patronage  of  the  bishop  of  London.  The  chapel  was 
built  by  subscription,  in  1629,  and  consecrated  by  arch* 
bishop  Laud,  in  1631,  being  dedicated  to  St.  Paul.  It  cost 
tOOOL  in  building,  and  Sir  Nicholas  Crispe  contributed  the 
bricks.  The  structure  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and 
two  aisles;  at  the  west  end  is  a  tower  with  a. turret. 

The  monuments  worthy  notice  are  those  of  Edmokd  lord 
Sheffield,  carl  of  Mulgravey  knight  of  the  Garter,  which 
honour  was  conferred  on  liim  by  queen  Elizabeth,  for  his 
Taliant  service  against  the  Spanish  Armada  in  1588. 
He  died  1646,  aged  eighty-eight.  A  bronze  bust  of 
Charles  I.  placed  by  Sir  Nicholas  Crispe,  with  the  fol- 
lowing inscription: 

^<  This  effigies  was  erected  by  the  special  appointment  of  Sir 
Nicholas  Crispe,  Knight  and  Baronet,  as  a  grateful  commemo. 
ration  of  that  glorious  Martyr  King  Charles  I.  of  blessed 
micmory.*' 

Underneath  is  an  urn,  on  a  pedestal  of  black  marble,  xv^ 
closing  the  heart  of  Sir  Nicholas  Crispe,  thus  inscribed: 

<<  Within  this  urue  is  entomb'd  the  heart  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Crispe,  Knight  and  Baronet,  a  loyal  sharer  in  the  sufferings  of 
bis  late  and  present  Majesty.  lie  first  settled  the  trade  of  gold 
from  Guigny,  and  there  built  the  castle  of  Cormantine.  Died 
the  26th  of  February,  1665,  aged  t7.'' 

We  have  giren  an  ample  account  of  this  gentleman  under 
Bread  Street,  Vol.  III. 

Sir  Edward  Nevill,  justice  of  the  court  of  Common 
Pleas,  1705;  the  marquis  de  Herecort,  a  French  refugee, 
1703;  WoRLiDGE,  the  painter,  1766.  Many  other  emi- 
nent persons  were  residents,  and  buried  at  Hammersmith, 
particular  Sir  Samuel  Morland,  of  whom  we  have  made 
mention  under  Vauxball;    bishop  Lloyd,  of  Norwich:  Dr. 

Sheridak, 
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Sheridan,  bishop  of  Kilmore;  Sir  Philip  Medows; 
George  Bubb  Doddington  ;  lord  Melcombe  * ;  Thomas 
WoRLiDGE ;  Sir  Robert  Barker  ;  honourable  and  reverend 
James  Talbot,  bishop  of  Centuris^  and  Catholic  ricar 
apostolic  of  the  district  of  London,  1790. 

There  are  here  three  meeting  houses  belonging  to  Dig* 
senters,  of  the  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  and  Anabaptist 
persuasions ;  and  one  for  the  Qjuakers,  besides  two  Roman 
Catholic  chapels. 

This  hamlet  also  has  several  foundations  of  almshouses, 
and  charity  schools. 

Hammersmith  was  the  scene  of  the  unfortunate  business 
of  the  Ghost,  in  January,  1803,  in  consequence  of  which 
Thomas  Millwood  was  shot.  The  person  shooting  him  was 
found  guilty  of  murder,  but  afterwards  considered  a  fit 
object  for  the  exercise  of  the  royal  clemency,  as  he  had  no 
malice  against  the  person  murdered,  as  Millwood  was  not  th^ 
person  suspected,  but  shot  by  accident. 

Brandenburg  House,  a  e^lebrated  villa,  seated  on  tbm 
Thames  at  Hammersmith  f,  was  originilly  erected  aooiit 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  by  Sir  Nicholas 
Crispe,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  inventor  of  the 
art  of  making  bricks  as  now  practised,  and  to  have  built 
this  mansion  with  those  materials,  at  the  expence  of  near 
S3,000/.  It  afterwards  became  the  property  of  prince 
Rupert,  who  gave  it  to  his  beautiful  mistress,  Margairet 
Hughes,  a  much  admired  actress  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL 
From  her  it  passed  through  several  hands,  till  the  year  17489 
when  it  was  purchased  by  George  Bubb  Dodington,  af- 
terward Lord  Melcombe  Regis,    who   repaired    and    mo* 

*  Though  Thomson,  in  his  '*  Summer,"  celebrates  this  peer  for  all  the 
public  virtues ;  his  own  Diary,  published  since  his  death,  has  unmasked 
the  wily  Vxxutier  and  intriguing  statesman,  whose  vanity,  at  the  age 
of  fourscore,  when  he  had  no  heir  to  inherit  his  honours,  induced  him  to 
accept  the  title  of  Jjord  Melcombe  Regis. 

t  This  house,  although  it  adjoins  to,  and  b  generally  esteemed  a  part 
of  Hammtmnith,  is  actually  in  the  Fulham  divisioii  of  the  parish  oC 
Fulham. 
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dernized  the  bouse,  giving  it  the  name  of  La  Trappe^  from 
the  celebrated  monastery  of  that  name  in  France*      He 
likewise  built  a  magnificent  gallery  for  statues  and  antiques : 
the  floor  was  inlaid  with  various  marbles,  and  the  door-case 
supported  by  two  columns,  richly  ornamented  with  lapis 
lazuli.    In  the  gardens  he  erected  an  obelisk  to  the  memory 
of  his  lady^  which  Thomas  Wyndham,  Esq.   (to  whom  his 
lordship  left  this  estate)  removed,  and  it  was  placed  in  the 
earl  of  Aylesbury's  park,  at  Tottenham,    in  Wiltshire,  in 
commemoration  of  his  majesty's  happy  recovery  in  1789* 
The  house  became  the  property  of  Mrs.  Sturt,    and   was 
purchased,    in   1792,   for   8,500/.    by   the  late    Margrave 
of   Anspach,    who   having   abdicated    his  dominions,    in 
favour  of   Frederick  IV.   king  of    Prussia,  received  from 
that  monarch  a  princely  revenue.     His  serene  highness  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  dowager  lady  Craven,  and  sister  of  the  earl 
of  Berkeley.    The  Margravine^s  taste  was  conspicuous  in 
the  improvements  and  decorations  of  the  house,  which  are 
botlL  elegant  and  magnificent.     The  state  drawing  room, 
which  is  thirty-ei^ght  feet  by  thirty.three,  and  thirty  feet  in 
height,  is  fitted  up  with  white  sattin,  and  has  a  broad  border 
of  Prussian  blue  in  a  gilt  frame.     At  the  upper  end  is  a 
chair  of    state,    over  which   is  placed   a  picture  of   Fre- 
derick III.   king  of    Prussia,    the  Margrave's   uncle;    the 
whole  covered  with  a  canopy,  which  is  decorated  with  an 
elegant  and  rich  cornice.     The  ceiling  of  this  room  was 
painted  for  lord  Melcombe,  by  whom  also  the  very  costly 
chimney-piece,  representing,    in  white  marble,    the  mar- 
riage of    the   Thames  and  Isis,    was  put   up.      The  anti- 
chamber  contains  several  good  pictures,  and  some  beautiful 
pieces  of  needle- work,   being  copies  of  paintings  by   the 
old  masters,    wrought  in  worsteds  by    the  Margravine,  in 
which  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  originals  are  admirably 
preserved.     Under  the  cornice  of  this  room  hangs  a  deep 
border  of  point  lace,  with  which  the  curtains  are  also  de- 
corated.    The  gallery,  which  is  thirt}'  feet  high,  twenty  in 
width,  and  eighty-two  in  length,  remains  in  the  same  state 
as  left  by  lord  Melcombe,  except  that  the  marble  pavement 

is 
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is  removed,  and  the  staircase,  where  the  columns  stood,  in 
the  room  of  the  latter,  is  a  chimney«piece.  The  ceiling  c^ 
the  gallery  is  of  mosaic  work,  ornamented  with  roses.  Two 
new  staircases  of  stone  have  been  built,  and  a  chapel  has 
been  made  on  the  site  of  the  old  staircase,  the  walls  of  which 
were  painted  with  scripture  subjects.  In  the  hall,  on  the 
ground  floor,  are  the  following  verses,  written  by  lord 
Melcombe,  and  placed  under  a  bust  of  Comus : 

Whil9  rosy  wreaths  the  goblet  deck, 
Thus  Comns  spake,  or  seem'd  to  speak : 
<^  This  place,  for  social  hours  designed, 
May  care  and  basiness  neyer  find. 
Come  every  muse  without  restraint, 
Let  genius  prompt^  and  fancy  paint: 
Let  mirth  and  wit,  with  friendly  strife. 
Chase  the  dull  gloom  that  saddens  life : 
True  wit,  that  firm  to  virtue's  cause, 
Respects  religion  and  the  laws ; 
True  mirth,  that  cheerfulness  supplies, 
To  modest  ears  and  decent  eyes ; 
Let  these  indulge  their  liyeliest  sallies. 
Both  scorn  the  canker'd  help  of  malice, 
True  to  their  country  and  their  friend, 
Both  scorn  to  flatter  or  offend  !*' 

Adjoining  to  the  hall  is  a  library,  which  opens  into  the 
conservatory;  and,  on  the  opposite  side,  is  a  writing  closet^ 
where  are  some  good  cabinet  pictures,  particularly  a  fine 
bead,  by  Faagonard. 

Near  the  water  side  is  a  small  theatre,  where  the  Mar-  . 
gravine  occasionally  entertained  her  friends  with  dramatic 
exhibitions,  and  sometimes  gratified  them  by  exerting  her 
talents,  both  as  a  writer  and  performer,  for  their  amuse- 
ment. This  theatre  is  connected  with  the  dwe||ing  ik)use, 
by  a  conservatory  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  fe^t  in  length. 
It  is  of  a  curvilinear  form,  and  occupies  the  site  of  a  co- 
lonnade. It  is  neat  in  its  appearance,  and  though  small,  its 
visitors  were  comforti^bly  accommodated. 

3  Y  2  '    North 
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North  Ekd,  is  a  hamlet  of  tlie  parish  of  Fulham,  be* 
tween  Hammersmith  and  Parson's  Green.  Here  is  Browne's 
House,  the  handsome  villa  of  the  dowager  lady  Heatbcotiey 
the  gardens  of  which  are  finely  disposed. 

Parson's  Green,  is  also  a  hamlet  to  Fulham.  An  an- 
ttent  house,  at  the  corner  of  the  Green,  belonged  formerly 
to  Sir  Edmund  Saunders,  lord  chief  justice  of  the  King's 
Bench,  in  1682.  It  was  afterwards  the  residence  of  Sa- 
muel Richardson,  Esq.  the  celebrated  author  of  Sir  Charles 
Grandison,  &c.  A  house  on  the  east  side  of  the  Green, 
built  by  Sir  Francis  Child,  lord  mayor  of  London,  in  1699, 
and  modernized  by  the  late  John  Powell,  Esq.  is  now  the 
residence  of  Sir  John  Hales,  hart. 

Walham  Green,  another  hamlet  in  the  parisii  of  Ful- 
bam,  18  celebrated  for  a  curious  garden,  planted  since  the 
year  1756,  by  its  present  possessor,  John  Ord,  Esq.  Master 
in  Chancery.  Within  that  short  space,  it  has  produced 
trees,  which  are  now  the  finest  of  their  respective  kinds  in 
the  kingdom ;  particularly,  the  Sophora  Japonica,  planted 
in  1756,  now  considerably  above  eight  feet  in  girth,  and 
forty  high;  a  standard  Gingko-tree,  planted  in  1767,  two 
feet  three  inches  in  girth;  and  an  Illinois  walnut,  sown  in 
1760,  two  feet  two  inohes  in  girth.  Among  other  trees  also 
remarkable  for  their  growth,  though  not  the  largest  of  their 
kind,  are  a  black  walnut-tree,  sown  in  1757,  about  forty 
feet  high,  and  five  feet  four  inch^  in  girth ;  a  cedar  of 
Libanus,  planted  in  1756,  eight  feet  eight  inches  in  girth; 
a  willow*leaved  oak,  sown  in  1757,  four  feet  in  girth;  the 
Rhus  Ver nix,  or  varnish  sumach,  four  feet  in  girth;  and 
a  stone  pine,  of  very  singular  growth.  The  girth  of  this 
last,  at  one  foot  from  the  ground,  is  six  feet  four  inches; 
at  that  height  it  immediately  begins  to  branch  out,  and 
spread  at  lea^  twenty-one  feet  on  each  side,  forming  a 
large  bush  of  about  fourteen  yards  in  diameter. 

Fulham,  is  a  considerable  village  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  about  four  miles  from  the  metropolis,  and  has  a 
oommunicatioQ  with  Putney,   in  Surrey)  by  means  of  a 

curious 
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curious  wooden  bridge^  constructed  by  Mr.  Philips^  car- 
penter to  king  George  II. 

In  879,  the  Danish  army,  after  having  Tisited  Chip* 
penhani  and  Cirencester,  encamped  at  Fulham;  where^ 
being  joined  by  another  army  which  had  been  beaten  and 
driven  out  of  Flanders  by  Charles  II.  of  France,  they 
passed  their  winter  here,  and  in  the  spring  they  all  de« 
camped  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  fresh  attack  on 
Flanders. 

The  manor  has  constantly  belonged  to  the  bishops  of 
London,  from  the  year  691,  except  during  the  grand  re* 
bellion,  when  it  was  sold,  in  1647,  to  colonel  Edmund 
Harvey,  for  the  sum  of  7617/.  8^.  lOd.  but  restored  to  the 
see  at  the  Restoration. 

'The  palace  has  been  the  residence  of  the  bishops  of 
London  from  a  very  early  period ;  and  has  received  many 
repairs  since  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  when  bishop  Fitz- 
James  built  the  large  quadrangle.  The  hall  is  fifty  feet  six 
inches  in  length,  by  twenty-seven  feet  in  breadth,  and  was 
built  by  bishop  Fletcher,  in  1595.  The  chapel  was  re- 
moved to  its  present  situation  and  fitted  up  by  bi:»hop 
Terrick ;  the  wainscot  having  been  brought  from  tlie  chapel 
in  Aldcrsgatc  Street,  where  it  had  been  placed  by  bishop 
Juxon;  the  painted  glass,  which  is  very  fine,  was  removed 
from  the  same  place.  It  consists  mostly  of  the  arms  of  the 
several  bishops.  The  library  is  forty-eight  feet  in  length, 
and  contains  the  following  portraits,  collected  by  the  late 
bishop  Portcus:  Bishops  Tunstal I,  Grindall,  Laud,  Abbot, 
Vanghan,  King,  Compton,  Gibson,  Osbaldeston,  Sher- 
lock, Hayter,  Terrick,  andLowth;  also  lord  Crew,  bishop 
of  Durham,  by  Lely.  The  great  dining  room,  thirty>.six 
feet  by  twenty-four,  and  eighteen  in  height,  was  built  by 
bishop  Sherlock.  Bishop  Osbaldiston  left  1000^.  towards  th« 
repairs  of  this  palace. 

The  gardens  were  very  curious;  they  first  became  re« 

markable  in  the  time  of  bishop  Grindall,  one  of  the  earliest 

•ncouragers  of  botany,  and  the  fi^t  who  imported  the  ta« 

marisk 
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marisk  tfte  into  this  country,  about  the  year  1560  *• 
Bishop  Compton,  who  was  himself  an  excellent  botanist, 
made  them  still  more  celebratad  by  the  introduction  of 
many  new  plants  and  forest  trees,  particularly  from  North 
America.  These  gardens  were  visited  by  the  late  Sir  Wil- 
liam Watson,  M.  D.  in  1751;  the  following  only  were 
remaining,  on  a  survey  of  the  garden,  in  WJ3;  and  these 
may  be  regarded  with  some  veneration  by  the  botanist,  as 
the  parent  stocks  of  their  respective  races  in  this  kingdon». 
The  girths,  which  were  accurately  taken  at  three  feet  from 
the  grouud,  are  here  given,  with  their  computed  height : 

Acer  Ncgundo,  Ash-leaved  Maple 

Cupressus  Sempervivens,  Upright  Cypress    2 

Juniperus  Virginiana,  Virginia  Red  Cedar    2 

Juglans  Nigra,  Black  Walnut-tree 

Pinus  Pinaster,  Chester  Pine 

Quercus  Alba,  White  Oak 

Qucrcus  Subcr,  Cork-tree 

Acer  Rubrum,  Scarlet-flowered  Maple 

Quercus  Ilex,  Ever-green  Oak 

Gleditsia  Tricanthus,  Three-thorned  Acacia, 

on  the  lawn  -         -         -         -         8     3 

Another,  near  the  Porter's  Lodge         -        8  11 

There  are  also  the  Cytisus  Laburnum,  and  the  Pinus 
Cedrus,  or  Cedar  of  Libanus,  mentioned  by  Sir  William 
Watson  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  in  which  he  gave 
a  list  of  thirty-one  trees  then  existing;  but  it  is  much  to 
be  doubted  if  either  of  the  above  were  planted  by  bishop 
Compton;  "  though,"  says  Mr.  Lysons,  "  the  Laburnum 
has  the  appearance  of  being  a  very  ancient  tree,  and  is 
three  feet  in  girth.     The  Cedar  of  Libanus  was  first  planted 

*  Strype,  in  his  Life  of  Grindall,  writes  that  his  grapes,  at  Fulham, 
were  esteemed  "  of  that  value,  and  a  fruit  the  queen  (Elizabeth)  stood  so 
well  affected  to,  and  so  early  ripe,  that  the  bishop  used  every  year  to  send 
her  majesty  a  present  of  them."    p.  116. 
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mt  Fulham  in  1683;    the  largest  of  Uto  now  to  be  icea 
tfaere,  measures  only  seven  feet  nine  inches  in  girth.^* 

There  are  several  subordinate  manprs  besides  the  prio^ 
cipal  one  of  Fulham ;  there  are  Wormholt  Barns;  Worm- 
holt  Scrubs;  Pallenswick,  which  belonged  to  the 
famous  Alice  Ferrers,  tlie  supposed  mistress  of  Edward  III. 
afterwards  it  was  sold,  in  1631,  to  Sir  Richard  Gurney,  or 
Gurnard,  ^'  the  brave  and  loyal  lord  mayor  of  London^ 
who  died  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  anno  1647/'  It  was 
lately  in  the  family  of  Dorville,  and  has  been  called  Ra* 
venscourt;  Wendon;  Walham  Green;  Rosamonds; 
the  site  of  the  manor  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  residence 
of  Fair  Rosamond :  Thornton's  Manor,  Sandford. 

Other  mansions  belonging  to  the  nobility,  He.  formerly 
abounded  in  Fulham;   that  of  Warren   de  Insula,  or  De 
Lisle,  had  a  house  here  in    1383,  whence  it  came  to  the 
Berkley   family;    and,    by   marriage   with  Elizabeth  lady 
Lisle,  daughter  of  Thomas  lord  Berkley,  to  the  great  earl 
of  Warwick,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.     Thomas  de  Hoi- 
land,  earl  of  Kent,   1397,  was  seised  of  a  house  in  Fulham, 
under  the  bishop.     John  Shireburn,  sold  a  house  here,  va« 
lusd  BXZs.4d.  pe7' annum f  to  John  lord  Stourton;  it  is  now 
the  property   and   residence  of    William  Sharp,  Esq.  for- 
merly an  eminent  surgeon,  and  the  occasional  residence  of 
his  brother,    the  philanthropic   Granville  Sharp,    Esq.  an 
active  agent  in  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade.     Bright- 
wells,   or   Peterborough  House,  was  the  residence  of  Sir 
Thomas  KnoUes,  wiio,  in  1603,  sold  it  to  Thomas   (after- 
wards Sir  Thomas)   Smith,   Sir  Edward  Herbert,  lord  Mor- 
daunt,  Charles  earl  of  Peterborough,  &c. 

Among  the  other  eminent  inhabitants  of  this  parish,  were 
John  Norden,  the  antiquary ;  John  Floris,  an  Italian  (clerk 
of  the  closet  to  James  I.)  who  translated  Montaigne's  Es« 
says  into  English,  and  published  an  Italian  Dictionary,  be- 
sides other  works ;  George  Cartwright,  the  comedian ;  Dr. 
Hickman,  bishop  of  Londonderry,  1713;  Jacob  Tonson, 
and  Bernard  Lintot,  celebrated  booksellers,  and  succes- 
sively publishers  of  the  works  of  Po|)e,  and  other  classics, 

at 
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at  the  commenceiiNyt  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  Caiesby ^ 
the  celebrated  natnralist ;  and  Samuel  Toote,  Esq.  called 
the  English  Aristophanes. 

The  parish  Church  of  Fulham  is  dedicated  to  All  Saints^ 
and  stands  near  the  bank  of  the  Thames.  The  structure 
iaantienty  and  of  stone;  it  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and 
two  aisles.  The  tower  at  the  west  end  is  very  handsome^ 
and  contains  ten  good  bells.  The  interior  is  very  much 
ornamented  with  curious  tombs,  some  of  them  r&ry  an* 
tiqncy  to  eminent  characters;  among  them  we  particularize 
those  of  Sir  William  Butts,  Sir  Sampson  Norton,  Sir 
Thomas  Smith,  Bishop  Gibson,  Dr.  Ekins,  dean  of  .Car- 
lisle, John  lord  viscount  Mordaunt,  and  Dr.  Burrow,  who 
wrote  the  Latin  verses  prefixed  to  Milton^s  Paradise  Lost. 

The  churchyard  contains  the  monuments  of  the  fol- 
lowing bishops  of  London:  Drs.  Compton,  Robinson, 
Gibson,  Sherlock,  Hayter,  Terrick,  and  Lowth;  also, 
among  many  others,  the  tombs  of  Sir  Francis  Child,  al* 
aldem^n,  1713 ;  Sir  Francis  Compton ;  Sir  William 
Withers,  knt.  and  alderman ;  lady  Henrietta  Gordon, 
1789,  &c. 

.  Rectors  of  eminence.  William  Shirebourne,  a  pbi* 
losopher  and  theologist,  1366  Richard  Hill,  1488,  af- 
terwards bishop  of  l^ndon.  Henry  King,  son  of  bishop 
King,  1642,  himself  afterwards  bishop  of  Chichester. 
Thomas  Howell,  (brother  of  the  celebrated  James 
Howell,)  bishop  of  Bristol,  1644.  Dr.  Michael  Lort, 
1789,  a  learned  antiquary. 

Vicars.  Thomas  Walkington,  1615,  author  of"  Rab* 
boni,"  &c.;  Richard  Clewet,  Adoniram  Byfield,  Dr. 
Denison  Cumberland,  bishop  of  Kilmore,  son  of  the 
femous  bishop  Cumberland,  and  father  of  Richard  Cum« 
berland,  Esq.  the  dramatic  writer. 

Fulham,  like  its  neighbouring  districts,  abounds  in  cha- 
ritable foundations  of  various  kinds. 

A  manufacture  for  stone  ware,  porcelain,  &c.  was  estab- 
lished here  in  1684,  by  Mr.  John  Dwight,  and  is  still  car- 
.  ried  on  by  Mr.  White,  who  married  a  niece  of  Dr.  Dwight, 
vicar  of  Fulham.     This  gentleman  obtained,  in  1761,  a 

premium 
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{tmniom  from  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts^ 
Manuficturet,  and  Commerce,  for  maiking  crncibles  of 
Brititb  materials,  A  manufactory  was  also  formed  here  by 
Peter  Purisch,  io  1753,  for  carpets  and  tapestry,  which 
was  much -countenanced  by  the  royal  family ;  but  bis  manu- 
factures being  too  expensive  for  general  use,  soon  declined. 

Adjoining  to  the  parish  of  FuTham,  is  that  of  Chelsea.; 
it  is  pleasantly  seated  upon  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  which 
has  been  said  to  be  wider  near  this  place  than  in  any  part 
west  of  London  Bridge. 

In  785,  a  synod  was  held  at  Cealchythe,  for  the  refor- 
ibrmation  of  religion,  to  which  pope  Adrian  sent  two 
legates. 

This  manor  was  given  in  the  rcigu  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor,  by  Thurstan,  governor  of  his  palace,  as  land  held 
'of  the  king,  to  Westminster  Abbey;  the  grant  was  con* 
firmed  by  William  I.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII,  Chelsea 
was  the  property  of  Sir  Reginald  Bray ;  from  whom  it  de- 
scended to  Margaret,  his  brother  John's  only  daughter^  who 
•married  William  lord  Sandys,  who,  in  right  of  his  lady, 
gave  the  manor  to  Henry  VIII. 

That  monarch  bestowed  it  on  queen  Catharine  Parr,  as 
part  of  her  jointure;  and  here  she  resided  with  her  second 
husband,  Thomas  Seymour,  lord  high  admiral,  who  is  sus- 
pected to  have  poisoned  her,  having  been  very  importunate  to 
marry  the  princess  Elizabeth  ;  but  he  expiated  his  oflTences  on 
the  scafibld,  where  he  was  beheaded  on  the  14ih  of  March, 
1S48.9. 

Chelsea  manor  remaining  in  the  crown,  queen  Elizabeth^ 
in  ffae  second  *  ear  of  her  reign,  granted  it  to  Anne,  duchess 
of  Somerset,  widow  of  the  Protector,  for  life.  The  manor 
afterwards  ;^#assed  through  various  families,  till  it  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  family  of  Cheyne,  of  whom  it  was 
purchased  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane.  The  reversion  is  now  vested 
in  thexjght  honourable  Charles  Sloane,  lord  Cadogan.  The 
manor  house  stood  near  the  church,  and  the  site  is  now 
covered  by  a  row  of  houses. 
yoL.VI.    No.  144.  3  Z  The 
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The  great  Sir  Thomas  More  resided  in  this  parish,  and 
bis  mansion  house,  (according  to  Mr.  Lysons,  Vol.  II.  p.  83.) 
stood  at  thq  north  end  of  Beaufort  Row.  It  is  said, 
that  Sir  Thomas  was  buried  in  the  church ;  but  this  is  a 
disputed  fact.  However  there  is  a  monument  to  bis  me- 
mory, and  that  of  his  two  wives,  with  a  long  Latin  inscrip- 
tion written  by  himself.  After  Sir  Thomas's  cruel  exe- 
cution, and  the  distress  of  his  family  by  the  tyranny  of 
Henry  YIII.  his  house  became  the  residence  of  several 
celebrated  characters,  particularly  the  marcjuis  of  Win- 
chester, Gregory  lord  Dacre,  lord  Burleigh,  bis  son  Ro- 
bert earl  of  Salisbury,  Henry  earl  of  Lincoln,  Sir  Arthur 
Gorges,  Lionel  Cranfield  earl  of  Middlesex,  duke  of  Buck* 
ingham,  Bulstrode  Whetlocke,  the  second  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, Digby  earl  of  Bristol,  Henry  duke  of  Beaufort, 
and  Sir  Hans  Sloane.     It  was  pulled  down  in  1740. 

At  the  upper  end  of  Cheyne  Walk,  is  the  episcopal 
palace  of  Winchester,  purchased  by  act  of  parliament,  in 
1664,  on  the  alienation  of  the  demesnes  belonging  to  that 
sec  in  Southwark  and  Bishop's  Waltham.  In  the  place 
called  the  Stable  Yard,  is  a  house,  which  was  the  re* 
sidence  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  It  is  now  the  property 
of  George  Aufrere,  Esq.  who  has  a  fine  collection  of  pic- 
tures, among  which  are  the  Seven  Works  of  Mercy,  Se- 
bastian Bourdon;  two  landscapes,  G.  Poussin;  portrait 
of  a  pirate,  Giorgione  ;  St.  Catharine,  Correcio  ;  and  a 
Holy  Family,  Titian.  The  gardens  are  beautiful;  and, 
\n  an  octagon  summer  house,  is  Bernini's  famous  statue 
of  Neptune. 

Lord  Cremorne's  elegant  villa  on  the  Thames,  contains 
a  good  collection  of  pictures,  among  which  are  several  by 
Ferg;  a  portrait  of  Gesler,  Vandyck;  and  tho  earl  of 
Arlington  and  family,  Netscher.  Here  is  also  a  beautiful 
window  of  stained  glass,  by  Jarvis.  It  consists  of  about 
twenty  pieces ;  the  subjects,  landscapes,  sea-pieces,  Gothic 
remains,  &c.  In  the  latter,  the  effect  of  the  sunshine 
through  the  windows,  is  admirably  well  managed. 

The 
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The  villa  of  Lady  Mary  Coke,  formerly  the  property  of 
Dr.  Hoadley,  author  of  The  Suspicious  Husband. 

In  Cheyne  Walk  is  a  cofFee-house,  first  opened  in  1695, 
by  one  Salter,  a  barber,  who  drew  the  attention  of  the 
public  by  furnishing  his  house  with  a  large  collection  of 
natural  and  other  curiosities,  which  still  remain  in  the 
cofFee-room,  (where  printed  catalogues  are  sold,)  with  the 
names  of  the  principal  benefactors  to  the  collection.  Sir 
Hans  Sloane  contributed  largely  out  of  the  superfluities  of 
his  museum.  Admiral  Munden,  and  other  officers,  en- 
riched it  with  many  curiosities  from  the  Spanish  coast,  and 
gave  the  owner  the  name  of  Don  Saltero,  by  which  he 
is  mentioned  more  than  once,  particularly  in  No.  34^  of 
the  Tatler. 

On  the  site  of  a  once  celebrated  manufactory  of  porce- 
lain (in  an  old  mansion  by  the  water  side)  has  been  estab- 
lished a  manufactory  of  stained  paper,  stamped  after  a 
peculiar  manner,  the  invention  of  Messrs.  Eckhardts,  who 
likewise  formed  at  Whitelands  House,  in  17f)l,  a  new  and. 
beautiful  manufacture  of  painted  silk,  varnished  linen, 
cloths,  paper,  &c. 

Near  the  King's  Road,  is  Triquefs  manufactory  of  ar- 
tificial stone,  and  that  of  fire*proof  earthen  stoves,  kitchen 
ware,  inc.  carried  on  by  Mrs.  Johanna  Hempel,  who  is  also 
patentee  of  the  artificial  filtering  stones. 

Park  Lodge,  is  the  property  and  occasional  residence  of 
Alexander  Stephens,  E^^q.  a  man  of  fortune,  and  author  of 
The  History  of  the  Wars  arising  from  the  French  Revo- 
lution, 2  vols.  4to.     The  building  is  small  but  elegant,  and 
said  to  be  erected  after  a  plan  of  one  of  the  pupils  of  the 
late  Mr.  James  Adam.    It  has  a  field  in  front,  and  Chelsea 
Park  behind,  in  the  latter  of  which  are  a  small  lawn  and 
kitchen  garden,   surrounded  by  a  shrubbery.     Although  in, 
the  cottage  style,  the  apartments  are  of  considerable  di« 
mensions.     The  windows  are  in  the  old  English. style,  with 
large  plates  of  German  glass,  and  the  upper  compartments 
of  the  principal  rooms  being  adorned  with  stained  gla^s,  a. 
Tery  picturesque  effect  is  produced. 

3  Z  2  In 
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Ill  1673;  the  company  of  Apothecaries  took  a  piece  o^ 
ground  at  Chelsea,  by  the  side  of  the  Thames,  and  prepared 
it  as  a  botanical  garden,  in  consequence  of  the  will  of  Sir 
Hans  Sloane  (who  had  studied  bis  farourite  science  there, 
about  the  time  oF  its  fint  establishment)  who  had  purchased 
the  manor,  in  1721,  and  granted  the  freehold  of  the  pre- 
mises to  the  company,  on  condition  that  they  should  present 
annually  to  the   Royal   Society  fifty   new    plants  till  the 
number  should  amount  to  two  thotrsand.      In    1733,    the 
company  erected  a  marble  statue  of  their  benefactor,  by 
Rysbrack,  in  the  centre  of  the  garden.     On-  the  north 
side  of  the  garden  is  a  spacious  gvecn-house,.  one  hundred 
and  ten  feet  long,  over  which  is  a  library,  containing  & 
large  coUectibn  of   botanical  works,    and   numerous  spe- 
cimens of  dried  plants     On  the  south  side  are  two  cedar» 
of  Libanus,    of    large  growth,    smd  very   sifi<i;ular  form. 
They  were  planted  in  1685,  being  then  three  feet  high  ;  and, 
in  1793,  the  girfh  of  the  larger,  at  three  feet  from  the 
ground,  was  twelve  feet  eleven  inches  and  a  half;  that  of  tlie 
smaller,  twelve  feet  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch. 

In  the  hamlet  of  Little  Chelsea,  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
author  of  the  Characteristics,  had  a  house,  in  which  he  ge- 
nerally  resided  during  the  sitting  oF  parliament.  It  was 
purchased,  in  1787,  by  the  parish  of  St.  George,  Hanover 
Square,  as  an  additional  workhouse;  that  parish  extending 
over  great  part  of  Chelsea ;  the  parish  of  the  latter  reaches 
almost  to  Hyde  Park  Comer,  and  includes  a  considerable 
part  of  Knightsbridge. 

The  parish  Church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Luke,  stands  near 
the  river,  and  is  mostly  constructed  of  brickwork;  the 
chapel  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  was  added  by  Sir 
Thomas  More,  about  the  year  1 520.  Here  are  the  tombs 
of  the  antient  faimily  of  Bray ;  Dr.  Adam  Littleton,  editor 
of  the  Latin  Dictionary,  &c.;  Baldwin  Hamey,  M.  D.; 
Jane  Gtuldford,  duchess  of  Northumberland;  Sir  Robert 
Stanley;  the  family  of  Gorges;  lord  Dacre,  1594;  bis 
lady,  foundress  of  the  almshouses  near  Tothil  Fields ;  the 

Lawrence  family ;  lady  Jane  Cheyne^  &c. 

A  curious 
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A  curious  Latin  epitaph  od  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Cham* 
berlayne,  informs  the  reader,  that  on  the  30th  of  Juoe^ 
1690,  she  fmight,  in  men's  clothing,  six  hours,  against  the 
French,  on  hoard  a  fire  ship,  under  the  ccymmand  of  her 
brother.  It  was  no  doubt  thought  proper  that  these  Ama^ 
zonian  feats  shoiiJd  be  handed  down  to  posterity* 

In  the  churchyard  is  the  monument  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane» 
bart.  founder  of  the  British  Museum;  and  on  the  south* 
west  comer  ef  the  church,  is  affixed  a  mural  a>onument  to 
the  memory  of  Dr.  Edward  Chamberlayne,  with  a  punning 
Latin  epitaphs 

la  a  cemetery,  near  the  King's  Road,  is  contained  the 
remains  of  Mr.  Andrew  Millar,  an  eminent  bookseller^ 
of  whom  Dr.  Johnson  makes  respecuble  mention;  by  ob* 
servitig  **  that  if  ao  author  looked  for  a  true  Maatnas,  be 
Biiist  resort  to  Andrew  Millar !"  John  Baptist  Cipriant^ 
the  eminent  painter.  Dr.  John  Martyn,  F.  R.  S.  the 
botanbt,  &c. 

Among  the  rectors  of  Chelsea,  were  John  Larke,  pre- 
sented by  Sir  Thomas  More;  he  was  executed  at  Tyburn^ 
for  following  his  patron's  example  in  denying  the  king^s  su- 
fremacy.  Dr.  Adam  Littleton,  master  of  Westminster 
School,  and  prebendary  of  that  abliey.  Dr.  John  King,  a 
considerable  writer.  The  hooourable  William  Bromlet 
Cadogan. 

LiNDSEY  House,  neat  the  church,  was  originally  the 
residence  of  Sir  Theodore  Mayeme,  an  eminent  physician 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  It  became  afterwards  the  pro- 
perty of  the  marquis  of  Lindsey,  and  lus  descendant  the 
duke  of  Ancaster.  In  1751,  count  Zinssendorf  purchased 
it  for  his  own  residence,  and  the  accommodation  of  the 
Moravians,  or  Unitas  Fratrem,  a  very  respectable  sect  of 
Protestants,  adhering  to  the  Augsburgh  Confession  of 
Faith.  The  house  was  disposed  of  by  the  society  in  te- 
nements during  the  year  1770.  The  cemetery,  which  is 
itftiarkable  for  its  neatness,  contains  the  remains  of  Chris- 
tian  Renatus  de  Zinzcndorf,  only  son  of  the  count;  Joha 
Cennick,  an  eminent  preacher  and  writer;  Peter  Bcehler^ 
liiabop;  Benjamin  La  Trobe,  Sue, 

CHELSEA 
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CHELSEA  HOSPITAL. 

The  origio  of  Chelnea  College,  or  Hospital,  was  of  a 
Tery-diflerent  complexion  to  its  present  establishment.  On 
account  of  tlie  recent  reformation  From  Popish  errors  in  the 
church  of  England,  many  adheretits  to  the  antient  opinions 
were  constantly  promulgating  their  dogmas  to  the  dis- 
turbance, of  the  minds  of  thv  reformed;  and  though  the 
vast  abilities  of  bishop  Jewel,  Dr.  Whitaker,  and  other 
learned  men  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  had  been 
successfully  exerted  ui  placing  the  former  doctrines  in  their 
true  light,  still  there  remained  doubts  on  the  public  mind ; 
to  remedy  which,  it  occurred  to  Dr.  Matthew  Sutclifie, 
dean  of  Exeter,  that  if  a  permanent  establishment  were 
formed,  of  the  most  virtuous  and  eminently  learned  men, 
it  would  go  a  grc«it  way  to  act  as  a  barrier  against  any 
future  encroachments  on  the  reformed  Church  of  England. 

For  this  purpose  dean  Sntcliffe,  in  the  seventh  year  of 
the  reign  of  James  L  projected  this  college  for  the  study 
of  polemical  divinity,  and  was  to  consist  of  a  stated  number, 
of  learnad  divines,  whose  time  and  talents  were  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  advancement  of  the  reformed  religion,  and 
the  defence  of  it  from  the  attacks  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
The  college  was  founded  at  a  time  when  the  press  abounded 
with  books  of  controversial  divinity,  and  the  public  attentioa 
was  continually  directed  to  disputations  on  theological  sub- 
jects; it  was  also  patronized  by  a  monarch  whose  mind  was 
particularly  partial  to,  and  whose  knowledge  chiefly  consisted 
in  this  species  of  study :  and  the  provost  and  fellows  ap- 
pointed were,  for  the  most  part,  distinguished  characters, 
and  eminently  celebrated  either  for  their  piety  or  learning. 
The  college  therefore,  at  first,  prospered,  and  promised  a 
continuance  of  success. 

The  king  was  one  of  its  best  patrons,  and  supported  it 
by  various  grants  and  benefactions ;  he  himself  laid  the 
first  itone  of  the  new  edifice,  May  8,  1609;  gave  timber 
requisite  for  the  building  out  of  Windsor  Foretst;  and  or- 
dered, in  the  original  charter  of  incorporation,  bearing  date 
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May  8,  1610,  that  it  should  go  under  the  name  of  ^^King 
Jameses  College  at  Chelsea.''  By  the  same  charter  the 
number  of  members  was  limited  to  a  provost  and  nineteea 
fellows,  seventeen  of  whom  were  to  be  in  holy  orders,  the 
other  two  might  be  laymen ;  and  their  employment  con- 
sisted in  recording  the  principal  historical  events  wliicb 
might  occur  during  the  time  that  they  remained  in  office; 
but  none  of  the  members,  on  being  elected  bishops,  could 
be  permitted  to  retain  their  fellowships;  by  this  charter  also, 
the  college  was  enabled  to  use  a  common  seal. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  persuasion  of  Bancroft,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  operated  on  the  king  to  be  so  warm 
a  friend  to  the  institution;  this  belief  is  supported  on  the 
authority  of  WilNon's  Life  of  King  James  the  First,  and 
Warner's  Ecclesiastical  History. 

By  the  king's  favour,  likewise,  an  act  of  parliament  was 
obtained,  in  the  year  1605,  by  which  the  provost  and  fel. 
lows  of  the  college  were  empowered  to  receive  contribu- 
tions of  any  kind,  ''  from  his  majesty,  or  any  of  his  loving 
subjects,  not  exceeding  in  the  whole  the  yearly  value  of 
three  thousand  pounds:"  the  act  also  granted  permission 
*^  to  them,  their  successors,  deputies,  and  assigns,  to  raise 
money  by  bringing  streams  of  running  water  into  the  city 
of  London,  from  the  marshes  situated  near  Hackney ;  and 
to  erect  engines,  open  springs,  dig  trenches,  &c.  for  the 
advancement  of  the  undertaking,  during  the  space  of  ten 
years,  and  under  certain  specified  restrictions." 

Under  such  patronage  the  building  was  begun  upon  a 
piece  of  ground  called  **  Thame  Shot,"  containing  about 
six  acres,  at  that  time  in  the  possession  of  Charles,  earl  of 
Nottingham;  who  granted  a  lease  of  his  term  to  Sutcliflfe, 
at  the  yearly  rent  of  seven  pounds  ten  shillings.  The  edifice 
was  to  have  consisted  of  two  quadrangles  of  diflPerent  di- 
mensions, with  a  piazza  along  the  four  sides  of  tiie  smaller 
court.  Of  this  scarce  an  eighth  part  was  erected,  as  only 
one  side  of  the  first  quadrangle  was  ever  completed,  and 
this  range  of  building,  according  to  Fuller,  cost  above  three 
thousand  pounds. 

Dean 
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Dean  Satcliffe,  besides  being  tfae  founder  «nd  benefactor 
to  the  college,  •employed,  during  his  life-time,  bis  utrooit 
•endeavours  to  promote  its  success;  and  in  his  will,  dalod 
November  1,  1628,  bequeathed  to  the  society  the  farms  of 
Kingston,  Hazard,  Appleton,  and  Kemerland,  in  the  p** 
rishes  of  Staverton,  Harberton,  Cburchton,  Stoke  Rivers; 
«11  situated  in  Devonshire;  the  yearly  rent  of  which 
amounted  to  three  hundred  pounds;  the  benefit  likewise 
trf  an  extent  on  Sir  Lewis  Stukeley''s  estate,  valued  at  four 
thousand  pounds;  a  tenement  at  Stoke  Rivers,  and  other 
|>remises,  in  addition  to  a  share  in  the  Great  Neptune,  a . 
ahip  belonging  to  Whitby,  in  Yorkshire  ;  his  bociks  and 
goods  then  in  the  college,  -and  part  of  his  library  at  EiLCter^ 
he  appointed  Dr.  John  Prideaux,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Cliiford, 
feoffees  in  trust,  to  settle  these  bequests  upon  the  college; 
bat  the  whole  of  the  legacies  were  subject  to  this  proviso, 
^^  that  the  work  should  not  be  hindered  or  stopped  by  wicked 
«Den  of  corrupt  minds.^ 

Notwithstanding  Sutclifle^s  liberal  bequests,  the  building, 
for  want  of  a  sufficient  sum,  went  on  but  slowly ;  and  the 
whole  of  the  ready  money,  amounting  to  three  thousand 
pounds,  being  expended,  it  was  at  last  totally  at  a  stand; 
but  the  king,  still  farther  to  support  the  undertaking,  sent  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Abbot,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  encourage 
the  clergy  of  his  diocese  t>o  contribute  towards  the  comple. 
tion  of  the  design. 

A  copy  of  his  majesty's  letter  was  accordingly  sent  to  the 
|>bhops,  with  another  from  the  archbishop.  Similar  letters 
were  written  to  the  lord  chancellor,  and  the  lord  mayor  of 
London.  In  consequence,  collections  were  made  throughout 
the  parishes  of  England;  but  their  produce  wassmaH,  and 
fiearly  swallowed  up  in  charges  and  fees  due  to  the  col- 
lectors.  The  public  subscriptions  also,  which  were  at 
the  same  time  raising  for  the  repairs  of  St.  PauPs 
cathedral,  probably  contributed,  in  no  small  degree,  to 
the  failure  of  the  subscription;  and  the  success  of  Sir 
Hugh  Middleton^s  project  for  supplying  London  with  water 
by  means  of   the  New  River,  and   which   was  just  then 
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sanctioned  by  act  of  parliament,  together  with  a  total  want 
of  money  requisite  for  carrying  on  the  project  of  the 
water-works,  destroyed  all  hopes  of  success  from  that 
quarter.  Notwithstanding  these  numerous  obstacles,  pro- 
vosts and  fellows  were  from  time  to  time  appointed.  When 
any  vacancy  occurred,  the  member  was  to  be  named  and 
recommended  by  the  vice-chancellor  and  heads  of  colleges, 
in  the  two  universities,  and  approved  by  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  chancellor  of  each  university,  and  the 
bishop  of  London. 

The  king,  by  his  le^.ers  patent,  had  appointed  many 
of  the  most  celebrated  divines  to  become  members  of  this 
society;  and  it  had  to  boast  some  of  the  soundest  scholars, 
and  most  excellent  bishops,  that  the  church  of  England  has 
seen.  Camden  also,  the  father  of  English  antiquaries,  and 
the  learned  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  may  be  enrolled  among 
its  members  *. 

Notwithstanding  these  advantages,  the  college  did  not 
succeeed;  many  reasons  were  assigned  for  its  failure ;  and, 
in  1645,  it  was  converted  to  a  prison,  a  riding  house,  and 
to  other  mean  purposes. 

The  present  magnificent  structure,  called  Chelsea 
Hospital,    dedicated  to  Benevolence  and  Public  Spirit, 

*  We  subjoin  a  list  of  the  first  provost,  fell^wS;  and  professors. 

Pbovost.    Dr.  Mark  Sutclilfe,    dean  of  Exeter.      Ffxlows.  John 
Oyerail,  dean  of  St.  Paulas ;    afterwards  bUbop  of  Norwich.    Thomas 
Morton,  dean  of  Winchester ;  afterwards  bishop  of  Durham.     Richard 
Field,  dean  of  Gloucester.    Robert  Abbot,  D.  D.  afterwards  bishop  of 
Salisbury.    John  Spencer,  D.  D.  afterwards  president  of  Corpus  Christ! 
college,  Oxford.     Miles  Smith,  D.  D.  afterwards  bishop  of  Glocester. 
WiUjam  Covitt,  I?.  D.     John  Ilowson,  D.  D.  educated  at  St.  Paul's 
school,  afterwards  bishop  of  Durham.    John  Layfield,  D.  D.  Benjamin 
Charyer,  D.  D.     Martin  Fotherby,  D.  D.  afterwards  bishop  of  Salisbury. 
Jo|m  Boys,  D.  D.     Richard  Brett,  D.  D.    Peter  lilly,  D.  D.    Francis 
Purley,  D.  D.    John  White,  felloe  of  Manchester  college.    Treasurer. 
William  Helyei",    archdeacon    of  Barnstaple.      Historians.    William 
Camden,  Cla;  encicux ;  educated  at  St.  PauPs  school,  and  author  of  the 
Britannia.     John  Haywood,  or  Hay  ward,  LL.  D.    Sir  John  Hay  ward 
inras  a  considerable  historian. 

Vo>..  VI.    No.  144.  4  A  was 
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was  begun  by  Charles  II.  carried  on  by  James  IL  and  com- 
pleted by  William  III.  The  first  projector  of  this  mag. 
nificent  structure  was  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  grandfather  to  the 
late  right  honourable  Charles  James  Fox.  **  He  could 
not  bear/^  he  said,.  **  to  see  the  common  soldiers,  who 
had  spent  their  strength  in  our  service,  reduced  to  beg;^* 
and  to  this  humane  project  he  contributed  13,000/.*    It  was 

*  There  is  a  tradition  that  this  institution  owes  its  Tise  to  the  beoevoleDt 
exertions  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Gwyn^  the  celebrated  mistress  of  Charles  II. 
Mr.  Lysous  has  cited  a  parjagraph  in  a  newspaper  of  the  day,  which 
seems  to  give  some  little  strength  to  the  supposition ;  and  a  public  house 
still  exists^  at  no  great  distance  from  the  hospital,  having  her  portrait  for 
its  sign,  and  an  inscription,  ascribing  to  her  the  merit  of  the  foundation. 

The  anonymous  author,  also,  of  the  life  of  Mrs.  Gwyn,  states,  that  it 
was  at  her  instigation  that  this  noble  charity  was  established. 

We  will  give  the  writeft  own  words :—'' Another  act  of  generosity, 
which  Tsused  the  character  of  this  lady  above  every  other  oourttssaa  of 
t|iese  or  any  other  times,  was  her  sdidtude  to  eflfect  the  institution  of 
Chelsea  Hospital.  One  day,  when  she  was  rolling  about  town  in  her 
coach,  a  poor  man  came  to  the  coach  door,  soliciting  charity,  who  txAd 
her  a  story ,whether  true  or  fialse  is  inunaterial,of  hh  having  been  wounded 
in  the  civil  wars,  in  defence  of  the  rdyal  cause.  This  circumstance 
greatly  affected  the  benevolent  heart  of  Miss  Gwyn ;  she  considered  that, 
besides  the  hardships  of  their  being  exposed  to  beggary  by  wounds  re- 
ceived in  defence  of  their  country,  that  it  seemed  to  be  the  most  mon- 
strous ingratitude  in  the  government  to  suffer  those  to  perish  who  stood  up 
in  their  defence,  and  screened  them  from  the  most  hazardous  attempts  at 
patriotism. 

"  Warm  with  these  reflections,  and  in  the  overflow  of  pity,  she  hur- 
ried to  the  king,  and  represented  the  misery  ia  which  she  had  found  an 
old  servant ;  entreated  that  she  might  suffer  some  scheme  to  be  proposed 
to  him  towards  supporting  those  unfortunate  sons  of  valour,  whose  old 
age,  wounds,  or  infirmities,  rendered  them  unfit  for  service :  so  that  they 
might  not  close  their  days  with  repining  against  fortune,  and  be  op- 
pressed with  the  misery  of  want. 

"  This  observation  she  communicated  to  personages  of  distinction,  who 
were  public-spirited  -enou^  to  encourage  it,  and  to  Nell  Gwyn  is  now 
owing  the  comfortable  provision  which  is  made  for  decayed  soldiers,  and 
that  pleasant  retreat  they  find  at  Chelsea." 

We  know  not  if  any  just  degree  of  credit  can  be  given  to  the  work  just 
cited,  and  it  must  still,  therefore,  remain  a  doubtful  point  to  whose  kind 
exertions  our  brave  veterans  owe  their  present  comfortable  asylum.  It  is, 
however,  well  known  that  Sir  Stephen  Fox  was  one  of  its  most  liberal  and 
sealous  benefactors. 

built 
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built  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  on  the  site  of  the  former 
college,  which  had  escheated  to  the  crown. 

The  edifice  was  begun  in  the  year  1682,  but  not  com* 
pleted  till  1690.  The  whole  expense  of  the  building  is 
computed  to  have  amounted  to  130,000/.  and  the  three  foU 
lowing  personages  were  appointed  commissioners,  by  pa- 
tent, March  S,.  1691,  for  the  conduct  of  Chelsea  Hospital: 
Richard,  earl  of  Ranelagh,  paymaster  general;  Sir  Stephen 
Fox,  knt.  lord  commissioner  of  the  treasury;  Sir  Chris* 
topher  Wren,  surveyor-general  of  the  works. 

.Xhe  general  appearance  of  the  building  is  plain,  yet  not 
inel^ant;  the  architect,  indeed,  seems  to  have  carefully 
avoided  all  superfluous  ornaments,  for  the  obvious  reason  of 
wishing  to  save  expence.  The  diflerent  wards  allotted  to 
the  pensioners,  are  light  and  airy;  the  chapel  and  the  ball 
are  well  disposed,  and  the  house  allotted  to  the  governor 
<;ontaina  some  noble^nd  spacious  apartments ;  the  colonade 
and  portico  towards  the  river,  are  handsome  and  well  pro* 
portioned,  and  afford  a  comfortable  sheltered  walk,  and 
<M>inmunica)ion  between  the  two  wings,  for  the  pensioners 
daring  wet  weather;  and  the  good  disposition  and  propor- 
tions of  the  extreme  north  front,  convey  a  high  idea  both 
of  the  judgment  and  taste  of  the  architect.  The  structure 
is  of  excellent  brickwork :  the  quoins,  cornices,  pediments, 
and  columns,  are  of  free-stone.  The  whole  building,  to- 
gether witli  the  out-buildings  and  gardens,  occupy  a  space 
of  about  thirty-six  acres,  as  will  appear  from  the  following 
survey  made  in  the  year  1702,  of  all  the  different  courts, 
gardeas,  and  appurtenances  of  the  college  : 

Acres.   Rods.    Feet. 

Great  court,  north  of  the  buildings        -13        8     12 

Grass  plots  and  walks  between  the  qua- 
drangle courts  and  canals  -        -       2     160     180 

Garden  on  the  east  side  of  the  hospital, 

now  called  the  governor's  -        .       1     1 56     1 38 

Kitchen  garden  towards  the  river  -      3      80 

3iaty-foot  walk  between  the  two  canals  I       is 
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Acrai*   Rods*    foet« 

Walk  outside  the  right  hand  canal  «  14 
Walks  from   the  porter's  lodge  to  the 

king's  highway  .  .  .  ,  139 
Churchyard  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 

college      -        ...        .        .        .ISO 

Apothecary's  garden      -         -        -        •  50 

Bleeching  yards  •  -  •  •  55 
Two  forty- five  footways,  one  from  the 

east,  the  other  from  the  west;  together  1       14 

The  hospital  consists  of  three  courts,  the  principal  one 
of  which  is  open  to  the  south  side.  In  the  centre  of  this 
court  is  a  bronze  statue  of  the  royal  founder^  Charles  the 
Second,  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  Gibbons,  larger  than 
life,  in  a  Ro  nan  habit,  for  which  the  hospital  is  indebted  to 
Mr.  Tobias  Rustat. 

The  eastern  and  western  wings  of^his  court  are  each 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  feet  in  length,  and  forty  feet 
wide,  and  are  chiefly  occupied  by  the  wards  of  the  pen- 
sioners; these  are  in  number  sixteen,  each  two  hundred 
feet  in  length,  and  twelve  in  width :  each  of  these  wards  con- 
tains twenty-six  beds,  and  the  officers  hare  small  apart- 
ments at  tlie  end  of  the  roems.  At  the  extremity  of  the 
eastern  wing  is  tlie  governor's  house ;  it  is  large  and  com- 
modious, and  contains  a  noble  state  apartment.  Tlie  di- 
mensions of  this  room  are  thirty-seven  feet  in  length, 
twentv«seven  in  width,  and  about  twenty-seven  in  height. 
The  ceiling  is  divided  into  oval  compartments,  richly  or* 
namented  with  the  initials  of  Charles  II.  James  II.  and 
William  and  Mary,  with  the  royal  arms  and  military  tro- 
phies. The  room  is  hung  with  portraits  of  Charles  I.  his 
fueen,  and  two  sons,  Charles,  prince  of  Wales,  and  James, 
uke  of  York,  Charles  II.  William  III.  and  their  present 
majesties. 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  other  apartments, 
excepting  that  known  by  the  name  of  the  Long  Room, 
which  is  in  the  second  story ;  here  are  views  of  the  Royal 
Hospital,    painted  by   Tillemaks;   one,   the  gift  of  the 
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honourable  brigadier  general  Charles  Churchill,  in  the  year 
1722;  the  other  presented  to  the  hospital  by  general  EvanSf 
in  the  year  1729  :  thev  present  diflPerent  views  of  the  Royal 
Hospital,  and  part  of  the  adjacent  country. 

On  the  roof  of  the  Boyal  Hospital,  near  the  governor*ft 
house,  a  telegraph  has  been  recently  erected,  which  conv» 
municates  from  the  Admiralty  to  the  telegraph  on  Wim- 
bledon Common,  and  thence  at  distances  to  Portsmouth. 

The  centres  of  the  respective  wings  are  ornamented  with 
pediments  of  free-stone,  which  are  supported  by  columns 
of  the  Doric  order,  and  in  the  western  wing  are  the  lieu« 
tenant^overnor*s  apartments. 

The  south  side  is  ornamented  with  a  handsome  portico 
also  of  the  Doric  order,  and  a  colonade  continued  along  the 
whole  of  it,  upon  the  frieze  of  which  is  the  following  in- 
scription :  In  susidium  et  Levamen,  Emeritorum 
Senio,  Belloque  Fractorum,  CotiDiDiT  Carolus  Se- 
cuNDus,    auxit   Jacobus    Secundus,    Perfecere    Gu- 

LIELMUS  ET  MaRIA  Rex  ET  ReGINA.    M.DC.XC. 

The  south  side  is  divided  into  a  chapel,  a  hall,  and  in  the 
centre  a  large  vestibule,  terminated  by  a  cupola,  of  con- 
siderable altitude;  on  the  top  is  a  large* cistern  of  water, 
which  supplies  the  whole  of  the  hospital ;  this  water  is 
worked  up  from  the  river,  by  a  patent  engine  placed  in  a 
small  building  erected  for  that  purpose  in  the  gardens,  near 
the  river  side. 

The  chapel  is  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  in  length,  and 
thirty  in  width,  paved  with  black  and  white  marble,  and 
wainscoted  with  Dutch  oak.  It  was  consecrated  by  Dr. 
Compton,  bishop  of  London,  August  30,  1G91. 

The  altar«piece,  representing  the  Resurrection,  was 
painted  by  Sebastian  Ricci.  The  composition  of  this 
picture  consists  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  placed  to  watch  the 
sepulchre,  who  stand  lost  in  fear  and  amazement  whilst  Our 
Saviour  rises  from  the  tomb. 

The  service  of  plate  was  given  by  king  James  the  Se- 
cond, consisting  of  a  pair  of  massive  candlesticks  and  flag- 
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gons,  and  a  perforated  spoon^  the  whole  is  of  silver,  gilt, 
and  valued  at  five  hundred  pounds.  Th6  organ  was  the 
gift  of  major  Ingram. 

On  each  side  of  the  chapel  are  the  pews  for  the  various 
officers  of  the  house ;  the  pensioners  sit  in  the  middle  on 
benches;  regular  service  is  performed  in  this  chapel  every 
Sunday,  and  prayers  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays. 

The  dining  hall  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  vestibule, 
and  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  chapel.  Dinner  is  served 
up  every  day  (Sunday  excepted)  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  is 
placed  upon  the  tables  for  the  pensioners,  but  they  never 
sit  down  to  dine  in  the  hall,  as  every  roan  is  allowed  to  take 
bis  meal  to  his  own  berth. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  dining  hall  is  a  large  portrait  of 
Charles  II.  on  a  richly  caparisoned  horse,  and  in  the  back 
ground  is  a  perspective  view  of  the  Royal  Hospital.     This 
picture  was  designed  by  Verrto,  and  finished  b}'  Henry 
Cook.    It  is  partly  allegorical,  and  the  figures  of  Her- 
cules,   Peace,    Minerva,    and  Father  Thames,   are  intro- 
duced,  with  their  several  attributes.    This  picture  was  the 
gift  of  the  earl  of  Ranelagh,  and  on  the  firame  is  the  fol- 
lowing    inscription:— ^<   Carolo    Secundo,    Regi    optimo^ 
hujus  Hospitii  Fundatori,    Dominoque  suo  clementissimo, 
Ricardus  Jones,  Comes  de  Ranelagh,  banc  Tabulam  posuit.*' 
There  are  two  other  courts,  one  open  to  the  east,  usually 
called  the  Light  Horse  Yard ;  the  other  to  the  left,  called 
the  Infirmary  Yard;  the  eastern  court  is  occupied  by  the 
treasurer,  secretary,  clerks,  apothecary,  and  other  ofl[icers 
of  the  house;  and  the  other  by  the  major,  butler,  cook, 
and  the  infirmary,  which  is  furnished  with  hot  and  vapour 
baths,  and  is  kept  extremely  clean;  owing  to  the  skill  and 
kind  exertions  of  the  medical   gentlemen  resident  in  the 
hospital.       The   north  front  is    handsome  and  extensive. 
To  the  north  of   the  hospital   is  an  enclosure  of  about 
fourteen  acres,  planted  with  avenues  of  limes  and  horse 
chesnuts. 

The  principal  and  grand  entrance  to  the  Royal  Hospital 
is  by  two  iron  gates^  of  elegant  workmanship  and  great 
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height,  ornamented  on  each  side  by  lofty  stone  pillars, 
mrroonded  with  military  trophies.  The  entrance  is  also 
omamentod  with  two  handsome  porter's  lodges;  in  the 
right  hand  lodge  are  the  portraits  of  Charles  I.  and  II. 

The  ground  towards  the  south  is  laid  out  in  gardens, 
which  extend  to  the  river  side,  where  they  finish  with  an 
elevated  terrace.  They  are  extensive,  but  planned  and  laid 
out  in  the  age  when  the  art  of  landscape  gardening  was  at 
its  lowest  pitch ;  the  principal  absurdity  in  these  gardens,  is 
cutting  two  insignificant  canals  as  ornaments,  whilst  one  side 
of  the  gardens  is  bounded  by  the  noble  stream  of  the  Thames. 
These  gardens  are  open  on  Sunday  during  the  summer 
months,  and  are  much  frequented  as  a  public  promenade. 

The  establishment  of  the  Royal  Hospital  consists  of  a 
gorernor,  lieutenant-governor,  major,  two  chaplains,  or- 
ganist,  physician,  surgeon,  apothecary,  steward,  treasurer, 
comptroller,  clerk  of  the  works,  and  various  subordinate 
officers. 

The  ordinary  number  of  pensioners  is  four  hundred  and 
•eventy-two,  which,  with  the  officers,  servants,  &c.  make 
the  whole  number  to  amount  to  more  than  five  hundred 
persons.  The  vast  charges  of  this  institution  are  paid  out 
of  the  poundage  of  the  army,  besides  one  day's  pay  from 
each  officer  and  private ;  the  remainder  of  the  expences  are 
defrayed  by  an  annual  vote  of  parliament. 

The  Hospital  being  considered  as  a  military  station,  the 
pensioners  are  obliged  to  mount  guard,  and  perform  other 
garrison  duties.  They  are  divided  into  eight  companies, 
each  of  which  has  its  complement  of  officers,  sergeants, 
corporals,  and  drummers.  The  officers,  who  have  the  no- 
minal rank  of  captain,  are  chosen  from  the  most  meritorious 
old  sergeants  of  the  army,  and  have  an  allowance  of  three 
shillings  and  sixpence  per  week ;  the  sergeants  are  al. 
lowed  half«a*crown,  and  the  drummers  receive  tenpencc 
per  week. 

Two  sergeants,   four  corporals,  and  fifty-two  privates, 

who  are  selected  from  the  most  able  of  the  pensioners,  are 

appointed  by  the  king's  sign  manual,  to  act  as  a  patrole 
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upon  tbe  road  from  Buckinghatn  House  to  Chelsea,  for 
ffhich  each  man  is  paid  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  per 
fnontb.  This  patrole  was  established  by  royal  naandate,  on 
petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Chelsea,  in  the  year  1715,  the 
highways  at  that  time  being  much  infested  with  footpads, 
Tery  dangerous  to  passengers  in  the  evening. 

There  is  also  in  the  Hospital  a  small  corps  called  *'  Light 
Horsemen,*'  consisting  of  thirty-four  men,  who  are  allowed 
two  shillings  per  week,  and  are  chosen  out  of  any  of  the 
regiments  of  cavalry. 

The  number  of  out-pensioners  has  greatly  increased 
within  these  few  years,  and  at  present  amounts  to  twenty 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty,  as  will  appear  from  the 
following  statement,  published  in  1804: 

^^  Twenty  thousand  oat-pensioners,  at  (i?e.pence  per  diem. 

*^  Four  hundred  lettermen,  at  twclre-pence  per  diem. 

<^  Thirty-one  pensioners,  at  ntnc-pence.  These  have  all  been 
lergeantA  in  the  foot  guards. 

'<  Forty-three  blind  sergeants,  at  eighteen. pence  per  diem. 

'^  Forty  corporals,  who  are  blind,  at  fonrteen.pente  per  diem. 

<^  Six  hundred  and  seventy  privates,  who  are  blind,  at  twelve- 
pence  perdiera.  These  allowauces  are  made  in  compassion  to 
their  very  great  sufTerings,  and  their  present  distrest  situation, 
having  lost  their  sight  in  Egypt. 

^^  Two  hundred  sergeants,  discharged  from  different  gar^ 
risons,  their  several  companies  having  been  disbanded. 

'^  Fifty-two  pensioners,  discharged  from  the  veteran  batta- 
lions, at  tweWc. pence  per  diem. 

^^  One  hundred  and  twenty-six  pensioners,  discharged  from 
the  said  battalions,  at  nine-pcnce  per  diem.  In  consideration  of 
their  long  and  meritorious  services,  recommended  to,  and  ap- 
proved of,  by  Lis  most  gracious  majesty. 

*'  Seventy-two  sergeants,  who  have  served  at  Gibraltar  and  in 
the  West  Indies,  at  seven-pence  per  diem,  in  addition  to  tht 
usual  pension,  which  makes  their  allowance  equal  to  that  of  the 
letter.men,  by  royal  sign  manual. 

**  Seventy  annuitants,  having  served  in  the  first  and  second 
foot  guards,  as  a  compensation  for  their  being  disbanded  In  the 
year  1788." 

The 
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The  GOmmimonen  of  Chelsea  Hospital  also  direct  the 
iillowanceof  four-pence  per  diem,  in  addition  to  the  com- 
mon pension,  to  several  other  pensioners,  in  consideration 
of  the  loss  of  sight,  or  mutilation  of  limbs. 

The  out*pensioners  are  paid  half  yearly,  in  advance^ 
erer  since  the  year  1754,  in  consequence  of  a  bill  brought 
into  parliament  by  lord  Chatham  (then  Mr.  W.  Pitt,  and 
paymaster  general)  which  will  ever  remun  a  standing  mo- 
nument of  his  humanity.     The  poor  disabled  veterans,  who 
were  entitled  to  the  pension  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  were  so 
iniquitously  oppressed   by  a  set  of  miscreants,  who  sup- 
plied them  with  money  in  advance  s^i  the  most  exorbitant 
rates  of   usury,   that  many  of  them,  with  their  families, 
were  in  danger  of  starving,  and  the  intention  of  govern- 
ment in  granting  such  a  comfortable  subsistence,  was,  in  a 
great  measure,   defeated.      Mr.  Pitt,   perceiving  that  this 
evil  originally  flowed  from  the  first  paymeat,  which  the 
pensioner  could  not  touch  till  the  expiration  of  a  whole 
year,  after  he  had  been  put  upon  the  establishment,  re- 
moved this  necessity  of  borrowiog  by  providing  in  the 
bill,    *^  that   half  a  yearns  pension   should  be  advanced 
half  a  year  before  it  became  due.     And  the  pncdce  of 
usury  was  efiectually   prevented  by  a  clause,   enacting^ 
that  all  contracts  should  be  void,  by  which  any  pension 
might    be    mortgaged.''       This    huomne    r^^ulation    was 
unanimously  approved,  and   having  passed  through  both 
houses   with   uncommon   expedition,    received    the   royaj 
assent. 

The  internal  affairs  of  the  hospital  are  regulated  by 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  consist  of  the 
governor,  lieutenant-governor,  and  some  of  the  principal 
officers  of  state,  who  hold  a  board  as  occasion  requires,  for 
the  pnynient  of  the  out-pcnsioners,  and  other  business*. 

On 

*  The  comforts  of  tlie  pensioners  are  much  increased  by  seyeral  Ta- 
luable  donations.  The  earl  of  Kanelagb,  in  the  yezT  \695,  vested  the 
vuni  of  3'2j\)\.  in  tlie  hands  of  trustees,  for  the  use  of  the  hospital,  to  be 
disposed  of  as  he  should  afterwards  appoint ;  and  by  a  deed-poU,  dated 
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On  the  eastern  side  of  the  hospital,  adjoining  the  Londbil' 
road)  is  a  large  cemetery,  about  an  acre  and  half  in  extent,- 
which  is  used  fur  the  interment  of  the  pensioners,  and  other 
persons  belonging  to  the  establishment. 

The  tomb  of  William  Hiseland,  is  remarkable  for  the 
following  inscription: 

Here  rests  William  IIiseland  ysho  merited  well  a  pen- 
sion if  long  SGrvicc  be  a  merit,  having  served  upwards  of  the 
days  of  man,  ancient  but  not  superannuated.     Engaged  in  a* 

1707,  he  directed  that  the  interest  should  be  laid  out  in  purchasing 
great  coats  for  the  pensioners,  once  in  three  years. 

John  de  la  Fontaine,  Esq.  bequeathed  tlte  sum  of  20001.  for  the  use  of 
the  hospital,  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  gova;nor  and  treasurer. 
Some  time  afterwards,  8001.  having  accrued  from  interest,  the  whole  was 
laid  out  in  purchasing  bank  annuities.  Out  of  this  benefaction  the  sum 
of  sixty  pounds  ten  shillings  is  distributed  among  the  pensioners  an« 
ually,  on  the  29th  of  May,  the  anniversary  of  the  restoration  of  their 
royal  founder. 

In  the  year  17v?9,  lady  Catliarine  Jone^,  daughter  of  the  carl  of  Ra- 
nclagh^  lady  Klizabclh  Hastings,  lady  Coventry,  and  other  bencvdent 
persons,  founded  a  school  at  Chelsea  for  the  education  of  poor  girls, 
whose  fathers  were,  or  had  been  ponsiouers  of  the  hospital.  The  funds 
of  this  school  arising  from  an  endownK'nt  of  111.  per  annum,  paid  out  of 
the  estates  of  luly  Elizabeth  Ilustincs,  and  the  interest  of  12621.  15s. 
three  per  ci-ni.  cons,  bank  annuities,  aro  vt?sted  in  three  trustees,  who  are 
enabled  to  clollic  ami  educate  twenty  girls,  who  regularly  attend  divine 
service  in  the  chaj)el  rvcry  b'unday  morning. 

I^dy  Elizabeth  Hastings  the  cliaritabli-  founder  of  this  school,  was  the 
daughter  of  Tlioophilus  carl  of  Huiitiiijjiiion,  and  was  born  April  the 
lyth,  1GS2.  Ikr  mother  was  the  dau;;littT  of  Sir  John  Lewis,  of  Led- 
stonc,  in  the  county  of  York,  and  i!ie  character  of  lady  Elizabeth 
Hastings,  has  been  admirably  wi;ll  driwn  by  Steele,  in  the  forty-second 
paper  of  the  TatkT,  to  which  \\r  rtft'r  tliv  reader,  and  after  her  death 
t:»e  following  aixouut  appi"arfr*«l  of  !irr  in  The  Gentleman's  Magazine: — 
*•  She  w:i<  aniiahk'iii  ht-r  person,  g«n'ejl  in  her  mien,  polite  in  her  man- 
ners, autl  agnoable  in  her  (\»iive!salion:  1i«t  judgment  was  solid,  her  re- 
gard to  fri'iid-liiji  "arri'il,  aud  h  t  ^ense  of  honour  strict  to  the  last  de- 
gR'e;  ^h♦•  \.a?,  above  all,  a  biurere  Christian  ;  her  piety  towards  God  was 
ardent  and  unatTi-f  U'd.  'I-mjusiikK  iiarl  ^lio  eemforted  and  relieved,- 
many  enriched  an«l  advancid.  i't-r  \iniies  would  require  a  volume  to- 
Sft  them  forth,  ^he  died  univer-ally  l;imented,  Dtfcembcr  22,  1739,  and 
was  lunied  at,LctUlonc,  in  York^iliii e." 
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-aeries  of  wan  citU  as  well  as  foreign  yet  not  maimed  or  worn  out 
by  neither,  his  eomplexion  was  florid  and  fresh  his  health  hale  and 
hearty  his  memory  exact  and  ready  in  stature  ho  excelled  the 
military  size  in  strength  surpassed  the  prime  of  youth  and  what 
made  his  age  still  more  patriarchal,  when  abore  an  hundred  years 
old  he  took  unto  him  a  wife.  Read  fellow  soldiers  and  reflect  that 
there  is  a  spiritual  warfare  as  well  as  a  warfare  temporal  Born 
VI:  of  August,  .1620,     Died  VII:  of  Februry  1732    Aged  112. 

Here  are  likewise  several  tombs  and  monuments  erected 
in  memory  of  the  governors,  lieutenant-governors,  and 
other  officers  of  the  establishment. 

We  cannot  conclude  our  account  of  this  standard  of  iia« 
tional  Policy  and  Charity,  than  by  its  commendation  in  the 
following  Apposite  lines: 

Go  with  Old  Thames,  view  Chelsea's  glorious  pile, 
And  ask  the  shattered  hero  whence  his  smile ; 
Go  view  the  splendid  domes  of  Greenwich,  go-* 
And  own  what  raptures  from  reflection  flow. 
Hail !  noblest  structures  imagM  in  the  wave — 
A  nation's  grateful  tribute  to  the  brave; 
Hail!  blest  retreats  from  war  and  shipwreck — hail: 
That  oft  arrest  the  wandering  stranger's  sail:—- 
Xiong  have  ye  heard  the  narratives  of  age, 
The  battle's  havock,  and  the  tempest's  rage; 
Xiong  have  ye  known  reflection's  genial  ray 
Gild  the  calm  close  of  valour's  various  day. 

Rogers's  Pli^sures  of  Memory. 

The  Royal  Military  Asylum  for  the  children  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  regular  army,  is  situated  near  the  Royal 
Hospital,  and  adjoining  the  King's  Road. 

The  first  stone  of  this  elegant  structure  was  laid  by  his 
.royal  highness  the  duke  of  York,  on  the  19th  day  of  June, 
1801,  accompanied  hy  a  great  piany  general  officers,  and  a 
.number  of  the  nobility. 

The  building  is  environed  on  all  sides  with  high  walls,  and 

an  handsome  iron  railing  before  the  grand  front;  the  ground 

js  laid  out  in  grass  plots  and  gravel  walks,  and  planted 

trees. 
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The  edifice  forms  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle;  it  is  built 
of  brick,  with  an  elegant  stone  balustrade ;  in  the  centre 
of  the  western  front,  which  is  ornamented  with  a  noble 
portico  of  the  Doric  order,  consisting  of  four  immense 
columns,  which  support  a  large  and  well-proportioned  pe- 
diment; on  the  frieze  of  which  is  the  following  inscrip- 
tion:— 

**  The  Royal  Military  Asylum  for  the  Children  of 
THE  Soldiers  of  the  Regular  Army.** 

Over  the  inscription  are  the  royal  arms. 

The  northern  and  southern  wings  are  joined  to  the  prin- 
cipal front  by  an  elegant  colonade,  which  extends  the 
whole  length  of  the  building,  and  forms  a  good  shelter  for 
the  childreu  in  wet  weather* 

The  vestibule  is  the  centre  of  the  grand  front,  on  the 
left  are  two  dining  halls,  eighty  feet  long,  and  thirty  feet 
wide;  near  these  dining  halls  the  boys  wash  every  morning 
in  a  stone  chamber,  built  for  the  purpose,  which  is  furnished 
with- a  good  cold  bath. 

Over  the  boys^  dining  balls  are  two  school  rooms  of  tlie 
same  dimensions;  here  they  are  taught  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic. 

On  the  right  of  the  vestibule  are  the  girls*  dining  halls,  of 
the  same  dimensions  as  the  boys;  at  the  extremity  of  these 
baths  is  the  girls*  bathing  place ;  this  is  also  furnished  with 
a  cold  bath,  which  can  be  emptied  and  filled  at  pleasure. 

The  school  unstress  gnd  cpok  have  their  apartmenu  over 
the  girls*  bathing  place.  The  sergeant-major  and  quarter- 
master  sergeant  reside  over  the  boys*  bathing  place.  One 
of  the  school  rooms  is  fitted  up  as  a  chapel.  The  committee 
room  is  over  the  vestibule. 

The  north  wing  is  divided  into  three  wards,  named  from 
the  royal  family,  viz.  King*6— Prince  of  Wales*fr— and  Dukq 
of  York's. 

This  wing  contains  the  apartments  of  the  commandant 
»nd  surgeon>  and  the  dormitories  for  the  boys. 
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The  south  wing  is  divided  into  three  wards,  likewise  from 
the  royal  family,  viz.  Qucetfs— Princess  of  Wales^s— and 
Dachess  of  York's. 

This  wing  contains  the  apartments  of  the  chaplain, 
quarter-master  matron,  assistant  matron,  and  dormitories 
for  the  girls. 

The  complement  of  boys  and  girls  being  completed,  they 
jointly  amount  to  one  thousand,  viz.  seven  hundred  boys 
and  three  hundred  girls.  The  boys  wear  red  jackets,  blue 
breeches,  and  blue  stockings  and  caps. 

The  girls  wear  red  gowns,  blue  petticoats,  straw  bon- 
nets, and  white  aprons;  they  are  taught  to  read,  write,  and 
cast  accounts,  knitting  and  needle  work  of  different  kinds, 
and  are  constantly  employed  in  all  manner  of  household 
work.  And  when  the  whole  establishment  is  completed,  as 
intended,  it  will  be  most  admirably  suited  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  a  nursery  for  honest  and  useful  members  of 
society. 

Ranelagh  was  once  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  that  title, 
mentioned  under  Chelsea  Hospital,  in  whose  time  the 
gardens  were  extensive.  On  his  death  the  estate  was  sold, 
and  the  principal  part  of  the  gardens  was  converted  into 
fields;  but  the  house  remained  unaltered.  Part  of  the 
gardens  was  likewise  permitted  to  remain.  Some  gen- 
tlemen and  builders  having  become  purchasers  of  these,  a 
resolution  was  taken  to  convert  them  into  a  place  of  en- 
tertainment. Mr.  William  Jones,  architect  to  the  East  India 
Company,  therefore  drew  the  plan  of  the  rotunda,  an 
illustrious  monument  of  his  genius  and  fancy. 

It  being  considered  that  the  building  of  such  a  structure 
with  stone  would  amount  to  an  immense  expence,  the  pro- 
prietors resolved  to  build  it  with  wood.  The  structure  was 
accordingly  erected  in  1740.* 

The 

•  It  was  a  noble  edifice,  somewhat  resemliling  the  Pantheon  at  Rome. 
The  external  diameter  was  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  feet,  the  internal 
one  hundred  and  fifty.  The  «jntrances  were  by  four  Doric  porticos  op. 
posite /each  oUier,  and  the  first  story  was  rustic.    Round  the  whole,  on 

the 
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The  Chelsea  Water  Works  were  constructed  in  1724, 
in  which  year  the  proprietors  were  incorporated.  A  canaU 
over  which  there  is  a  bridge,  was  then  dug  from  the  Thames, 
near  Ranelagh,  to  Pimlico,  where  there  is  a  steam  engine 
to  raise  t^e  water  into  pipes,  which  convey  it  to  Chelsea, 

the 

/thewhole,  on  IheoutHde,  was  an  arcade,  and  over  it  a  gallery,  thestaiis 
to  which  were  at  the  porticos ;  and  orer  head  was  slated  covering,  which 
projected  from  the  body  of  the  rotundo.  Over  the  gallery  were  the  win- 
jdows,  sixty  in  number ;  and  over  them  the  slated  roof. 

The  first  obj^t  that  struck  the  spectator,  in  the  inside,  was  what  was 

formerly  the  orchestra,  but  was  called  the  fire  place,  erected  in  the  middle 

of  the  rotundo,  reaching  to  the  celling,  and  ^pporting  the  roof;  but  it 

being  found  too  high  to  give  the  company  the  full  entertainment  of  the 

music,  the  performers  were  removed  into  another  orchestra,  erected  ia 

the  space  of  the  porticos.    The  former^  however,  remained.    It  was  a 

beautiful  structure,  formed  by  four  triumphal  arches  of  the  Doric  order, 

divided  from  each  other  by  proper  intervals^  which,  with  the  arches, 

formed  an  octagon.    Tlie  pillars  were  divided  into  two  stories.    The 

first  were  painted  in  imitation  of  marble:  the  second  were  painted  white, 

and  fluted;  and  the  base  of  each  was  lined  with  Jooking-glass,  against 

vrhich  were  placed  the  patent  lamps.    The  pillars  were  surmounted  by 

termini  of  plaster  of  Paris.    The  inside  of  the  four  arches  was  decorated 

with  masks,  musical  instruments,  &c.  painted  in  pannels,  on  a  sky-blue 

ground.    The  eight  compartments  which  were  made  by  the  termini,  and 

•were  formerly  open,  were  decorated  with  paintings  of  niches,  with  vases. 

Two  of  the  compartments  over  the  arches  wei*  ornamented  with  figures 

painted  in  stone  colour;  in  a  third,  was  a  clock;  and,  in  the  fourth,  a 

trind-dial.    The  pillars,  which  formed  the  four  triumphal  arches,  were 

the  principal  support  of  the  roof,  which,  for  size  and  manner  of  con* 

«t ruction,  was  not  to  be  equalled  in  Juirope.    The  astonishing  genius  ol 

the  architect  was  here  concealed  from  view  by  the  ceiling;  but  it  may  be 

easily  conceived,  tliat  such  a  roof  could  not  be  supported  by  any  of  the 

ordinary  methods;  and  if  the  limbcT  works  above  had  been  laid  open, 

they  would  have  struck  the  spectator  with  amazement. 

The  space  on  which  the  structure  stood,  was  inclosed  by  a  balustrade; 
and  in  the  centre  of  it,  was  one  of  the  most  curious  contrivances  that  ever 
the  judgment  of  man  could  tonn.  It  consisted  of  a  fire-place  that  could 
not  smoke,  or  become  offensive.  In  cold  weather  it  rendered  the  ro- 
tunda warm  and  comfortable,  llie  chimney  had  four  faces,  and  by  tins 
over  each  of  them,  which  were  taken  off  at  pleasure,  the  heat  was  in- 
creased or  diminished;  but  the  chief  merit  consisted  in  having  sur- 
mounted the  many  difficulties,  and  almost  impossibilities,  iu  erecting  and 
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fbc  reservoirs  in  Hyde  Park  and  the  Green  Park,  to  West- 
mioster,  and  various  parts  of  the  west  end  of  the  town. 

**  Few  parishes  in  the  kingdom  have  increased  in  popu-* 
lation  to  so  great  a  degree  as  that  of  Chelsea,  within  the 
last  two  centuries.     In  the  first  year  of  Edward  VI.  it  apv 

pears 

fixing  this  fir^-place,  which  every  architect,  on  the  slightest  examina- 
tion, must  have  instantly  perceived.  Tiie  faces  were  ibrmed  by  four 
stone  arches,  and  over  each  of  them  was  a  stone  i>ediment.  The  corners 
of  the  four  faces  were  supported  by  eight  pieces  of  cannon,  with  iron 
spikes  driven  into  them,  and  filled  up  with  lead.  These  had  the  appear-^ 
ance  of  black  marble  pillars.  In  the  fixing  of  these,  for  the  support  of  the 
whole  chimney,  several  ineffectual  attempts  were  made  before  a  durable 
position  was  hit  on.  On  the  pediments,  and  in  the  space  between  each 
of  them,  were  eight  flower  branches  of  small  glass  lamps,  which,  w!ie» 
lighted,  looked  extremely  brilliant,  and  had  a  pleasing  elTect.  Above 
the  pediments  were  four  niches  in  wood,  in  each  of  whicti  was  a  painting ; 
and  over  them  was  a  dome,  which  terminated  this  inner  structure.  The 
chimney,  which  proceeded  to  the  top  of  the  rotuiida,  was  of  brick. 

The  band  of  muric  consisted  of  a  select  number  of  performers,  vocai 
and  instrumental,  accompanied  by  an  organ.  The  conceit  began  about 
seven  o'clock,  and  afler  singing  several  sougs,  and  playing  several  piecei» 
of  music,  at  proper  intervals,  the  entertainment  closed  about  ten. 

Round  the  rotunda  were  forty-seven  boxes  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  company,  with  a  table  and  cloth  spread  in  each.  In  these  they  were 
regaled,  without  any  further  expcnce,  widi  tea  or  colTe«'.  In  each  of 
these  boxes  was  a  painting  of  some  droll  figure ;  and  between  each  box 
hanged  a  large  bell  lamp  with  one  candle  in  it.  The  boxes  were  divided 
from  each  other  by  wainscoting  aud  bquarc  pillars.  The  latter  were  in 
Iront,  and  being  each  of  them  main  timl)er»,  were  part  of  the  support 
of  the  roof.  Fach  pillar  was  casecf;  and  the  front  of  every  other  pillar 
was  ornamented,  from  top  to  bottom,  with  an  oblong  square  looking- 
glass  in  a  gilt  frame,  higli  above  which  was  an  oval  I(X)king-glass  in  a 
gilt  frame  ;  the  intervening  pillars  bein:^  luch  onjiniented  witn  a  paint- 
ing of  a  vase  with  flowers,  surmounted  h\  uii  oval  looking-glass  in  a  gilt 
frame :  aud  over  each  box  was  a  painted  in.itaiion  of  ;i  red  turlaia  fringed 
with  gold. 

Before  the  droll  paintings  above-mentioned  were  put  up,  the  backs  of 
the  boxes  were  all  blinds  that  could  be  taken  down  at  pleasure.  But  it 
being  apprehended  that  many  persons  might  catch  cold  by  others  indis- 
creetly moving  them  at  improper  times,  it  was  r(^olved  to  put  up  paint* 
higs,  and  to  fix  them.  These  paintings  were  made  for  blinds  to  the  win* 
4ow8  at  the  time  of  the  famous  masquerades :  the  figures,  at  the  distance, 

looked 
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pears  by  the  chantry  roll,  that  there  were  only  seventy*five 
communicants  in  Chelsea,  which  was  a  less  number  than 
was  found  in  any  other  parish  in  Middlesex.  The  average 
of  baptisms  about  that  period,  is  comparatively  small;  in  the 
year   1568,  it  is  expressly  said  in  the  register,  that  there 

was 

looked  very  well,  and  seemed  to  be  the  aze  of  real  life;  but  now,  being 
brought  too  near  to  view,  they  looked  preposterous.  At  the  back  of  each 
box  was  formerly  a  pair  of  folding  doors,  which  opened  into  the  gardens. 
and  were  designed  for  the  conveniency  of  going  in  and  coming  out  of 
them,  without  being  obliged  to  go  to  the  grand  entrances.  Each  of  these 
boxes  would  commodiously  hold  eight  persons. 

Over  the  boxes  was  a  gallery,  fronted  with  a  balustrade,  and  pillars 
painted  in  the  resemblance  of  marble  encircled  with  festoons  of  flowers 
ia  a  spiral  form,  and  surmounted  by  termini  of  plaster  of  Paris.  This 
gallery  contamed  the  Kke  number  of  boxes,  with  a  lamp  in  the  front 
of  each. 

At  the  distance  of  twelve  boxes  from  the  orchestra,  on  the  right  hand, 
was  the  prince*s  box,  for  the  reception  of  any  of  the  royal  family.  It 
was  hupg  with  paper,  and  ornamented  in  the  front  with  the  prince  of 
Wales's  crest. 

Bound  the  fire-place  were  a  number  of  tables,  and  benches  covered 
with  red  baize,  tlieir  backs  painted  with  festoons  of  flowers  on  a  sky-blue 
ground. 

The  surface  of  the  floor  was  plaster  of  Paris,  over  which  was  a  mat,  to 
prevent  the  company  from  catching  cold  by  walking  upon  it.  The  mat 
answered  another  useful  purpose;  for,  if  the  company  had  walked  on 
boards,  the  uoise  made  by  their  heels  would  have  been  so  great,  tliat  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  have  heard  any  thing  else. 

The  ceiling  was  a  stone-coloured  ground,  on  which,  at  proper  in- 
tervals, were  oval  pannels,  each  of  which  had  a  painting  of  a  beautiful 
celestial  figure  on  a  sky-blue  ground.  Festoons  of  flowers,  and  other  or- 
naments, connected  th^se  oval  pamiels  witli  each  other,  and  with  some 
smaller  square  pannels,  on  which  were  Arabesque  ornaments  in  stone  co- 
lour, on  a  dark  brown  ground.  From  the  ceiling  descended  twenty-three 
chandeliers,  in  two  circles :  each  dumdelier  was  ornamented  with  a  gilt 
coronet,  and  the  candles  were  contained  in  seventeen  bell  lamps.  Twenty 
chandeliers  were  in  the  external  circle,  and  eight  in  the  internal.  "W^hen 
all  these  lamps  were  lighted,  it  may  be  imagined  that  the  sight  must  have 
been  glorious;  no  words  can  expr^  its  grandeur;  and  then  did  the  mas- 
terly disposition  of  the  architect,  the  proportion  of  thd^arts,  and  the  har- 
monious distinction  of  the  several  pieces,  appear  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage; the  most  minute  part,  by  this  effulgence,  lying  open  to  inspection. 
4  The 
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was  not  one.  The  increase  appears  to  have  been  gradaal 
during  the  first  hundred  years  here  recorded,  which  may  b« 
thus  accounted  for:  queen  Elizabeth  published  a  procla- 
mation, to  forbid  any  new  houses  within  three  miles  of  the 
metropolis.  James  1.  soon  after  be  came  to  the  throne, 
published  another  edict  to  the  same  effect.  In  1656,  an  act 
passed  extending  the  prohibition  to  ten  miles.  Chelsea 
began  to  increase  rapidly  about  the  latter  end  of  the  se« 
venteenth,  or  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Dr.  King,  in  his  manuscript  account  of  Chelsea,  written 
about  the  year  1717,  says,  that  the  parish  then  contained 
three  hundred  and  fifty  houses,  and  that  they  had  been 
much  increased  of  late.  Bowack,  who  wrote  in  1705, 
computes  their  number  at  three  hundred,  being,  according 
to  his  account,  nine  times  as  many  as  they  were  in  the 
year  1664.  Within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  about  six 
hundred  new  houses  have  beeh  built,  most  of  which  lie 
within  a  district  called  Hans*town.  The  principal  street 
takes  its  name  from  the  Sloane  family,  and  is  abouc  six 
furlongs  in  length;  it  contains  one  hundred  and  sixty 
houses,  the  buildings,  for  the  most  part,  occupying  only 
the  west  side;  behind  this  street  is  a  spacious  and  hand- 
some square,  as  yet  unfinished.  The  present  number  of 
bouses  in  the  parish  is  about  one  thousand  three  hundred 

'The  propriety  and  artful  arrangement  of  the  several  objects  were  expres- 
sive of  the  intention. of  this  edifice;  and  this,  indeed,  might  have  boen 
taid  of  Ranelagh,  that  it  was  one  of  those  public  places  of  entertain- 
ment, that  for  beauty,  elegance,  and  grandeur,  was  not  to  be  equalled  in 
Europe. 

Formerly  this  rotundo  was  a  place  for  public  breakfasting :  but  that 
custom  being  regarded  as  detrimental  to  society,  by  introducing  a  new 
species  of  luxury,  it  was  suppressed  by  act  of  parliament  in  all  places  of 
'  entertainment.  Ranelagh  was  not  a  place  of  note,  till  it  was  honoured, 
in  the  late  reign,  '  with  freijuent  mafquerades,  which  brought  it  into 
vogue ;  ader  which,  for  several  years,  it  retained  the  favour  of  the  pub- 
lic. But  masquerades  algo.bejjig  th^ght  to  have  a  pernicious  tendency, 
have  been  long  dkcontinuecf;  although  that  entertainment  bad  been 
sometimes  revivea  on  very  extraordinary  occasions.  Subsequently  fire* 
worta  were  often  exhibited  in  the  gardens,  in  a  magnificent  style,  accom* 
ptnied  by  a  representation  of  an  eruption  of  Mount  i£tna,  &c.  Such  tvat 
Bandagh ;  now  no  more ! 
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And  fifty,  of  which  about  one  thousand  two  hundred  and 
forty  are  inhabited,  the  remainder  being,  for  the  most 
part,  unfinished.  On  account  of  the  great  increase  of  po-* 
pulation,  a  market  place  was  built  at  Chelsea,  about  three 
years  ago,  for  the  convenience  of  the  inhabitants.** 

The  above  was  published  by  Mr.  Lysons,  in  his  *'  En- 
Tirons  of  London,*'  1795.  Since  that  period  the  immense 
increase  of  buildings,  in  this  neighbourhood,  the  Five 
Fields,  Pimlico,  &c.  has  induced  the  erection  of  chapels 
of  ease,  and  the  additamentaj  necessary  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  a  large  town. 

Passing  from  Sloane  Street,  .above  described,  we  arrive 
at  the  great  western  road,  and  proceeding  by  the  Cannon 
Brewery,  come  to  Knightsbridge  chapel. 

Knightsbridge,  the  first  village  from  London,  is  situated 
in  the  parishes  of  Chelsea ;  St.  George,  Hanover  Square, 
and  St.  Margaret,  Westoilnster.  On  the  south  side  of 
Knightsbridge,  near  Kensington  Gore,  but  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Margaret,  are  some  handsome  insulated  villas,  par- 
ticularly those  of  James  Vere,  Esq.  Sir  George  Warren, 
K.  B.  and  the  duke  of  Rutland. 

From  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  the  manor  of  Knightsbridge 

appertained  to  the  abbey  of  Westminster,  to  which  it  still 
belongs. 

The  chapel  is  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  ori- 
ginally belonged  to  a  Lazar  House,  under  the  appointment 
of  the  abbot  and  convent ;  it  is  now  leased  out  under  the 
dean  and  chapter,  who  are  also  the  patrons. 

Knightsbridge  was  the  usual  residence  of  the  learned  and 
excellent  Dr.  Seth  Ward,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  of  whom  we 
have  given  some  account  under  Buntingford,  p.  49,  note\ 
and  of  the  equally  benerolent  and  humane  William  Penn. 

This  great  and  good  man,  who  discovered  the  golden 
mean  of  <*  uniting  probity  with  politics,  moderation  with 
zeal,  and  firmness  with  lenity,*'  was  the  son  of  Sir  William 
Penn,  an  English  ad.niral,  and  was  born  in  London,  in  1644-; 
at  fifteen  years  of  age  he  was  entered  at  Christchurch  coK 
lege,  Oxford,  where  his  erudition  was  eminent,  but  the  so- 
briety of  his  conduct  much  superior;  his  desire  for  mental 

and 
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and  religious  knowledge  urged  him  to  seclude  himself  from 
his  fellow  students,  from  whom,  however,  he  selected  a  few^ 
and  held  private  meetings  for  the  more  free  exercise  of  their 
religious  opinions.  This  being  discovered,  gave  great  of« 
fence  to  the  superiors  of  the  college,  who  harrassed  Mr.  Penn 
to  such  a  degree,  as  to  compel  him  to  seek  an  asylum  at 
home;  but  here  his  persecutions  increased.  The  admiral, 
considering  that  promotion  in  this  world  was  of  more  con« 
sequence,  in  his  mind,  than  a  reversion  in  the  other,  re« 
monstrated  with  his  son  concerning  his  religious  prejudices, 
and  finding  that  his  remonstrances  failed  to  make  any  im« 
pression,  the  irrasibility  of  the  admiral  rose  to  such  a  pitch 
of  violence,  that  the  future  legislator  of  Pennsylvania,  was 
driven  from  his  father's  house  without  any  hope  but  what  his 
own  integrity  and  his  reliance  on  Divine  Providence  afforded 
to  comfort  his  afBiction. 

His  reliance  was  not  vain,  for  his  father  relented,  and  be 
sent  his  son  to  France  in  company  with  some  persons  of  emi- 
nence and  rank ;  and  on  his  return  to  England,  his  family 
found,  with  great  pleasure,  that  Mr.  Penn  had  not  merely 
improved  himself  in  the  French  tongue,  but  had  obtained 
all  the  accomplishments  and  graces  of  a  finished  gentleman, 
unalloyed  by  the  vices  too  often  attendant  on  those  who 
make  the  grand  tour. 

Nothing,  however,  could  induce  Mr.  Penn  to  alter  his 
religious  impressions;  which,  in  spite  of  every  obstacle,  he 
persisted  in,  and  ultimately  subdued  all  opposition. 

When  he  had  arrived  at  his  twenty-second  year,  his  father 
committed  a  considerable  estate  in  Ireland  to  his  care. 
During  this  period  he  first  associated  with  the  new  sect  of 
Quakers,  by  which  he  got  into  much  trouble,  and  was  im« 
prisoned,  but  released  by  the  interference  of  the  earl  of 

Orrery. 

Upon  this  his  father  ordered  him  to  return  to  England; 
and  was  willing  to  comply  with  some  of  his  peculiarities, 
provided,  however,  that  Mr,  Penn  would  be  uncovered  in 
the  presence  of  the  king,  the  ^uke  of  York,  and  himself; 
this  the  son  refusing,  was  a  second  time  expelled  from  home* 
The  fiufaer  again  relented ;  there  was  no  depravity  atuched  t^ 
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his  son,  Ims  conduct  was  regular,  and  marked  with  integrity  ;* 
and  the  admiral  not  only  received  bim  again,  bat,  as  was 
often  the  case  in  the  persecuting  days  of  Charles  IL  when 
Mr.  Penn  was  imprisoned  for  attending  the  religious  duties  at 
Bon-conforming  meeting  houses,  the  admiral  would  privately 
use  his  interest  in  getting  the  son  released. 

Mr.  Penn,    in   1668,   took   upon    him    the  exercise  of 
preaching,    and  in  the  course  of    his  ministry  published 
many  treatises,  among  which  his  ''  No  Cross,  no  Crown/ 
seems  to  bear  the  superiority  in  merit. 

Our  limits  will  not  suffer  us  to  detail  the  many  persecu- 
tions he  suffered  in  his  native  city ;  nor  stain  our  paper  with 
the  intolerant  invectives  used  by  judge  Jeffries,  to  him  and 
Mr.  Mead.  In  consideration  of  the  many  services  by  his 
father,  and  of  many  debts  due  to  him  from  government, 
king  Charles,  in  IfiSl,  granted  to  Mr.  Penn  a  province  in 
North  America,  since  called  from  the  founder,  Pennsylvania. 
The  mode  of  his  treating  with  the  Indians,  gained  him  uni- 
versal regard ;  and  though  no  writings  passed,  no  compact 
was  ever  kept  with  greater  regard  to  honour  and  probity ; 
and  it  continued  a  flourishing  and  profitable  colony  to  the 
mother  country  of  Great  Britain,  till  an  unnatural  war  se* 
vered  it  and  twelve  other  regions  from  this  country  for  ever ! 

Mr.  Penn  resided  at  Rushcombe,  in  Buckinghamshire, 
during  the  remainder  of  his  well-spent  life,  of  which  he  was 
bereft  on  the  30th  of  May,  1718,  and  was  buried  in  the 
ground  of  the  meeting-house  at  Jordans,  in  that  oeigbbour- 
hood,  on  the  ensuing  5th  of  June. 

We  cannot  better  sum  up  the  cliaracter  of  this  very 
amiable  benefactor  to  mankind  than  in  the  words  of  a  co* 
temporary  writer:  **  Much  might  be  said  in  commendatioii 
of  this  excellent  man!  great  as  to  his  natural  abilities;  but 
made  valuable  by  the  qualifications  obtained  through  faith- 
fulness to  the  visitations  of  trath  to  his  mind.^ 

Hyde  Park,  is  situated  at  the  west  extremity  of  the 
metropolis,  adjoining  on  the  south  side  to  Knigbtsbridge, 
and  lying  between  the  two  roads  which  lead  to  Hoanslow 
and  Uxbridge.  It  is  the  site  of  a  manor,  which  antiently 
belonged  to  die  church  of  Westminster,  till  it  became  the 

property 
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property  of  the  crown  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.   by 
exchange  for  other  lands.    In  1652  this  park  contained  «ix 
hundred  and  twenty  acres.     During  the  Usurpation,  it  wa« 
sold  in  diflFerent  lots,    and    produced   ilfiSSl.  6s.  Hd.  in- 
<:}ading  the  timber  and  tl^e  d«er.     The  crown  lands  being 
resumed  after  the  Restoration »  the  park  was    replenished 
with  deer,  and  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall,  having  before 
been  fenced    with   pales.      It    has   been  considerably  re- 
duced since  the  survey   in    1652,  partly  by  buildings  be- 
tween Hyde  Park  Corner  and  Park  Lane,  but  principally  by 
the  planting  of  Kensington  Gardens.  A  survey  taken  in  1790, 
makes  its  present  extent  appear  to  be  three  hundred  ani 
cinety.four  acres,  two  rods,  thirty-eight  perches.     In  the 
upper  part,  a<Ijoining  to  Kensington   Gardens,  are  some 
fine  trees,  and   the  scenery  is  very  pleasing.     The  largo 
canal,   called   the  Serpentine  River    (which   Ims  so  often 
proved  fatal  to  adventurous  skaiters  and  desponding  sai- 
)cides)  was  made  by  queen  Caroline  in  1730 ;  the  water  being 
supplied  by  a  small  stream  which  rises  at  Bayswater,  and 
falls   into  the   Thames  near  Raneiagh,  dividing  the  parish 
of  Chelsea  from  that  of  St.  George,  Hanover  Square. 

Hyde  Park  has  been  long  a  favourite  place  for  taking  the 
air^  and  exhibiting  fine  coaches,  fine  horses,  and  expeiA 
horsemanship.  Ludlow,  in  his  Memoirs,  has  the  following 
curious  remark:  ^^  May  1,  1634.  This  day  was  more  ob- 
served for  people  going  a  maying  than  for  divers  years 
pasL  Great  resort  to  Hyde  Park :  many  hundreds  of  rich 
coaches,  and  gallants  in  attire,  but  most  shameful  pow- 
dfmd  haired  men,  and  painted  spotted  women.*' — In  Hyde 
Park  also,  the  troops  in  and  about  the  metropolis,  are  ex- 
^eised  and  frequently  reviewed  with  great  strictness  and 
regularity.  * 

In  Grosvenor  Place  is  the  Lock  Hospital,  the  uses  of 
trhidh  are  sufficiently  designated  under  tlie  terms,  porerty 
and  sickness^  the  consequence  of  guilt.  The  establishment 
is  iipOB  B  oiost  respectable  footing  ;  every  attention  is  pud 
to  the  temporal  comforts  of  the  afflicted,  and  attached  to 
th^  hospital  is  a  neat  chapel,  which  is  constantl/  wpfii^ 

♦  Lysons. 
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by  eminent  public  preachers,  who  forcibly  impress  upotf 
their  audience  the  necessity  of  forsaking  the  error  of  their 
ways,  to  seek  the  paths  of  rectitude  and  wisdom. 

Near  Hyde  Park  Corner,  on  the  south  side  of  the  road, 
is  St.  George's  Hospital.  The  centre  part  was  the  seat 
of  James  Lane,  viscount  Lanesborough,  who  died  there  in 
1724.     He  is  recorded  by  Pope  in  this  memorable  line : 

Sober  LaDCsborougli  danciog  with  the  gout!* 

This  hospital  first  opened  for  the  admission  of  patients, 
on  the  first  day  of  January,  1734,  and  has  ever  since  been 
supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions  and  donations,  and  so 
well  attended  and  managed  ^  that  now  it  is  one  of  the  most 
Nourishing  in  the  kingdom. 

Here  are  admitted  the  poor,  sick,  and  lame,  who  are 
supplied  with  advice,  medicine,  diet,  washing,  lodging, 
and  some  of  the  more  distressed  even  with,  cloaths.  The 
physicians  visit  their  patients  on  Mondays  and  Fridays,  and 
on  all  intermediate  days  whenever  occasion  requires;  but 
the  surgeon  attends  every  day;  and  on  every  Friday  morn- 
ing there  is  a  general  consultation  of  all  the  physicians  and 
surgeons.  No  security  for  the  burial  of  the  patients  is  re- 
quired, nor  any  money,  gift,  or  reward  taken  of  them,  or 
their  friends,  on  any  account  whatever.  Those  who  die, 
if  their  friends  are  unable  to  bury  them,  are  interred  at  the 
charge  of  the  governors.  And  the  money  collected  in  the 
poor  box  at  the  door,  is  kept  as  a  separate  fund  for 
furnishing  those  with  little  sums  of  money,  whose  dis- 
tance from  their  habitations,  or  other  particular  necessities, 
require  it. 

The  apothecaries,  who  are  governors,  are  appointed  to 
attend  by  rotation  as  visitors,  to  see  that  the  apothecary  of 
the  house  takes  due  care  of  the  medicines  and  patients. 
Two  visitors  are  chosen  weekly  out  of  the  subscribers,  to 
attend  daily,  and  take  care,  by  examining  the  provision  and 
patients,  that  the  orders  of  the  governors  are  punctually  ob- 

♦  This  nobleman  caused  the  upper  gallery  round  the  dome  of  St. 
Paul's  cathedral  to  be  gilt  at  his  expcnce;  hence  it  has  been  called  "  The 
GoUUq  Gallery." 

served, 
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served,  that  the  patients  are  treated  in  every  respect  with 
care  and  tenderness,  and  to  make  a  report  in  writing  of 
their  observations. 

Prayers  are  read  daily  to  the  patients;  a  sermon  is 
preached  eyery  Sunday,  the  communion  is  administered 
every  month,  and  the  chaplain  attends  at  other  times  to 
catechize  and  perform  other  religious  offices,  as  often  as 
their  cases  require;  and  when  the  patients  are  discharged, 
religious  tracts  are  given  to  each  of  them,  for  their  farther 
edification. 

A  board  of  governors  meet  every  Wednesday  morning  to 
do  the  current  business  of  the  hospital,  to  receive  and 
examine  the  reports  of  the  visitors,  to  discharge  and  admit 
patients,  to  receive  the  complaints  and  proposals  of  all 
persons,  and  to  prepare  such  matters  as  are  proper  for  the 
consideration  of  general  boards.  A  general  board  of  the 
governors  meet  regularly  five  times  a  year. 

The  other  regulations  of  this  hospital  are,  that 

*^  1.  No  person  is  to  be  admitted  a  patient,  except  in  cases  of 
aiccidcnt,  without  a  note  from  a  goyerDor  or  contributor,  spe« 
cifying  the  name  and  place  of  abode  of  such  patient,  and  that  he 
or  she  is  a  proper  object  of  this  charity. 

<<  2.  All  recommendations  are  to  be  delivered  every  Wednesday 
morning  by  nine  o'clock. 

^^  3.  In  case  out-patients  neglect  coming  two  weeks  succes* 
lively  on  the  day  and  hour  they  are  ordered  to  attend,  such  out. 
patients  shall  be  discharged  for  irregularity,  except  they  hare  had 
leave  from  their  physician. 

^^  4.  No  person  discharged  for  irregularity  is  to  be  again  ad. 
mittedinto  the  hospital,  upon  any  recommendation  whatever. 

^<  6.  No  patient  is  to  be  suffered  to  go  out  of  the  hospital 
without  leave  in  writing;  and  to  avoid  giving  offence,  no  leave  is 
to  be  given  to  any  patient  to  go  into  St.  James's  Park ;  or  the 
Green  Park,  called  Constitution  Hill. 

^^  6.  No  governor,  officer,  or  servant,  must  at  any  time 
presume,  on  pain  of  expulsion,  to  take  of  any  tradesmen,  pa- 
tient, or  other  person,  any  fee,  reward,  or  gratificdtion  of  any 
kind,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  any  service  done,  or  to  be 
done^  on  account  of  this  hospital. 

<^  7.  No 
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<<  7.  No  person  subscribing  less  than  two  gninets  •  year,  can 
fecomniend  more  than  two  in-patients  in  the  year* 

<<  8.  When  there  is  not  room  for  all  the  patients  recoamended 
at  one  time  to  be  recerred  into  the  hospital,  those  are  taken  in 
whose  admission  the  board  are  of  opinion,  wiH  most  efectnalljr 
answer  the  end  of  the  charity ;  and  the  rest,  if  proper  objects^ 
arc  admitted  out-patients,  till  there  is  room  for  them.** 

This  hospital  enjoys  a  fine  situation,  and  has  all  the 
benefit  of  a  clear  and  pure  air.  It  is  a  very  neat,  though 
not  an  expensive  building;  and  though  it  is  extremely 
plain,  yet  it  is  not  void  of  ornament.  It  has  two  small 
wings,  and  a  large  centre.  On  the  top  of  this  part  of  the 
building  is  a  pediment  raised  above  the  rest  of  the  edifice^ 
which  is  ornamented  with  an  inscription,  expressing  the 
noble  use  to  which  the  structure  is  applied. 

One  of  the  grand  western  entrances  into  the  metropolis, 
}s  marked  by  an  ascent  from  Knightsbridge  to  the  turnpike 
at  Hyde  Park  Corner,  which  at  night  is  enlivened  by  the 
lustre  of  several  lamps,  at  once  decorative  and  useful.  The 
road  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  south  sides  by  the  wall 
of  Hyde  Park,  and  by  the  railing  of  St.  James's  Piirk,  so 
that  the  traveller  after  the  fatigue  of  many  miles,  is  gra- 
tified with  the  pleasing  and  picturesque  appearance  of  thia 
entrance,  which  has  every  thing  to  recommend  it,  but  the 
uneven,  and  sometimes  dangerous  pavement  of  Piccadilly; 
otherwise  the  stately  palaces  of  the  nobility  on  the  north 
side,  contrasted  by  the  fine  landscape  over  St.  James's  Park, 
and  bounded  by  the  Surrey  hills,  form  a  tout  ensemble, 
equally  agreeable  and  interesting. 

Thus  closes  our  account  of  the  Circuit  of  London,  and 
this  portion  of  the  present  undertaking. 
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ADDENDA^ 

Cvtnprising  various  necessary  Connections,  and  an 
Account  of  such  Improvements  as  have  taken  Place 
in  and  about  London  since  the  Commencement  cf 
this  Work. 

GRESHAM  LECTURES. 

p.  IH,  qfter  the  first  paragraph  addt 

•*  ItT  were  well  if  more  care  could  be  paid  to  these  lee* 
-■-  tures.  They  are,  in  many  instances,  very  badly  at- 
tended; why?  we  will  not  take  upon  us  to  determine.  We 
tannot,  however,  resist  the  remark,  that  where  such  a  fund 
has  been  appointed  by  the  liberality  of  so  great  a  bene- 
factor, it  is  a  pity  that  what  was  so  well  intended  by  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham,  is  not  better  conducted.  The  profes* 
sors  appointed  by  the  corporation,  or  the  Gresham  com^^ 
mittee,  ought  to  be  more  than  mere  non-entities;  they 
ought  to  be  duly  qualified,  and  well  recommended  for  M^ 
lities  and  due  attention  to  the  charge  imposed  upon  them; 
their  situations  ought  not  to  be  sinecures.  The  Gresham  lee* 
tures,  especially  in  this  inquisitive  age,  would  then  be  worthy 
the  notice  of  those  for  whose  instruction  they  were  founded. 
It  is  an  insult  upon  common  sense,  to  see,  probably,  one 
or  two  gaping  auditors  lounging  away  an  insignificant  hour 
in  listening  to  a  drawling  comment,  which  has  nothing  new, 
instructive,  or  interesting,  as  a  recommendation  of  the  sub- 
ject. What  would  professors  Gunter,  Sir  C.Wren,  Briggs, 
Greaves,  Dr.  Bull,  Sir  W.  Petty,  Clarke,  Winston,  Maple- 
toft,  Woodward,  Ward,  &c.  say  to  all  this? 

L.  22,  qfter  *'  name,''  add, 

<*  is  the  Eagle  Insurance  Office,  against  loss  or  damage 
by  fire.'* 

The  capital  of  this  institution  is  estimated  at  two  millions. 
This  ofiBce  began  by  holding  out  to  insurera  the  following 

Vol*  VI.    No.  145.  4  D  advantages: 
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advantages:  *'  No  charge  is  made  for  policies;  no  fees  are 
taken  for  indorsements  or  alterations ;  no  charge  made  for 
any  survey  deemed  necessary ;  a  commission  of  5/.  per  cent. 
allowed  on  shipping  insurance;  no  fees  taken  by  the  mes- 
sengers of  tlie  company ;  an  advantage  in  payment  of  rent, 
never  before  ofTered  to  the  public ;  abatements  are  made  on 
country  insurances  (effected  at  the  company^s  office  in 
Cornhill,)  where  agents  are  not  appointed,  equal,  and  in 
some  respects  superior  to  any  other  company ;  abatements 
allowed,  where  agents  are  appointed;  in  case  of  fire,  every 
reasonable  charge  paid,  for  removal  of  goods  insured  with 
this  company;  a  bod}'  of  able  firemen,  powerful  engrines, 
and  other  instruments  in  constant  readiness,  in  case  of  fire; 
also  parties  with  bags,  bearing  the  office  mark,  to  render 
assistance  in  the  removal  of  goods  *.  This  office  also  insures 
for  lives,  on  the  following  conditions: 

<^  Persons  proposing  insurances  on  lives,  or  surfivorship, 
must  state  the  name,  residence,  occupation,  place,  and  date  of 
birth,  of  the  life  or  lives  to  be  insured,  and  if  employed  in  any 
military,  or  naval  service,  and  whether  subject  to  goat,  asthma, 
or  other  ailment  likely  to  shorten  life.  They  must  give  a  re. 
ference  to  one  medical,  and  one  other  peron  of  respectability, 
whose  statement  may  be  satisfactory  on  these  points.  They  must 
also  sign  a  declaration,  verifying  the  abo?e  particulars,  which 
declaration  is  to  be  considered  as  the  basis  of  the  contract  be. 
tween  the  assured  and  the  company;  and  the  insurance  to  be 
valid  only,  if  the  declaration  be  found  to  correspond  la  all  re- 
spects with  the  facts  stated. 

■    ♦  Account  of  duty  on  fire  insurances,   ior  the  quarter  from  Christmas, 
1809,  to  Lady  Day,   1810. 

X.      s,  d.  County      -        -  3,645     5  11 

Sun  -        -        27,247     8  0  Hand  in  Hand  3,161   15     5 

Phoenix     -        -         J  0,241     5  2  Eagle         -        -  3,133     8     6 

Royal  Exchange        10,952    6  7  Westminster       -  3,113    0    4 

Imperial    -        -  9,718     1  9  Alias         -        -  2,120  15  11 

Globe        -        -  7,980  16  5  London  Assurance        1,879  10    7 

Albion       -        •  4,532    2  5  Union  -        -         1,803  11   10 

British        -        -  4,377     4  8  

Hope        -        -  4,327  15  2  Total    .^.104,234  14    8 

*^  Policies 
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^*  Policies  become  Toidy  if  the  party  or  parties  fihall  go  bejond 
the  limits  of  Europe,  or  any  where  on  the  high  seas,  except  in 
parsing  between  Great  Britain  to  Ireland  in  any  of  iiis  majesty's 
packets. 

^^  The  premium  must  be  paid  before  any  insurance  shall  be 
considered  as  haTing  commenced.  And  no  policy  to  continue  ia 
force  more  than  fifteen  days  after  the  period  limited  for  its  re- 
newal, unless  such  renewal  be  actually  made  within  that  period. 

*^  Such  policies  may,  nevertheless,  be  revived  at  any  period 
within  three  months  from  their  expiration,  on  paying  a  fine  of 
lOs.  percent,  and  producing  sufficient  proof  of  the  good  health 
of  the  party  or  parties  insured. 

'^  Policies  granted  to  persons  on  their  oxon  livetj  become  void 
if  they  die  by  suicide,  by  duelling,  or  by  the  hands  of  justice. 

**  It  the  person  whose  life  is  to  be  insured  dues  not  appear  at 
the  office,  or  before  one  of  the  company's  agents,  a  fine  of  15s. 
per  cent  on  the  sum  insured  will  be  charged,  in  the  first  instance 
only,  subject  to  return,  provided  the  person  whose  life  is  insured 
shall  appear  within  twelve  months^  and  the  health  of  such  person 
if  nqobjectionablc. 

*'  Before  any  claim  can  be  made  on  the  company,  in  the  event 
of  the  death  of  persons  insured,  certificates,  on  oath,  stating 
when  and  by  what  means  the  death  of  such  persons  shall  have 
been  occasioned :  likewise  certificates  of  burial,  and  such  other 
documents  as  may  reasonably  be  required,  shall  be  delivered  to  the 
office:  when  such  proof  shall  be  satisfactorily  made,  the  insur- 
aqce  shall  be  paid  within  thirty  days. 

''  Parties  insuring  their  own  lives,  may  dispose  of  the  policy 
bj  will,  as  personal  property. 

'*  Persons  preferring  the  payment  of  a  gross  sum,  or  single 
premium,  to  an  annual  payment,  will  be  charged  a  sum  exactly 
e^nlfaient  to  the  annual  premium." 

P,  193.  at  the  bottom,  erase  the  article  respecting  the  Mint,  and  add 
msjbiiows: 

"  On  the  site  of  tiic  Victualling  Office  has  been  erected 
aita'ely  structure,  intended  for  The  Mint.  The  architect 
is  Mr.  Smirxe. 

The  building  is  composed  of  a  long  front  of  stone,  di« 
▼ided  into  a  ground  floor,  and  a  first  and  second  story,  sur- 

4  D  2  mounted 
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mounted  by  a  balustrade.  The  two  wings  are  ornamented 
with  pilasters,  and  the  centre  with  demi-columns,  orer 
which  projects  a  pediment,  decorated  with  the  arms  of 
England.  The  porch  is  covered  with  a  gallery,  balusv 
trades,  &c.  There  ire  seventeen  windows  in  the  length 
of  the  front.  The  whole  of  the  Doric  order.  Attached  an 
houses  for  the  principal  officers. 

We  should  have  been  more  afnple  in  our  description  of 
this  fabric ;  but  the  scrutinous  exactitude  observed  by  those 
employed  about  the  building,  bordering  upon  rudeness,  ne- 
cessitates us  to  hope  that  our  readers  will  give  us  credit  for 
our  inclination^  though  at  present  unable  to  produce  what 
we  desired. 

Trinity  House. 

P.  213.  /.  20.  qfler  **  convenient!*  add, 

**  This  room  contains  portraits  of  George  11.  and  queen 
Charlotte;  James  11.;  the  earl  of  Sandwich;  earl  Howe; 
and  the  right  honourable  William  Pitt.  Here  is  also  n 
group,  consisting  of  twenty-four  of  the  Elder  Brethren^  ^ 
donation  by  the  Merchant  Brethren  in  1794." 

P.  215.  Imt  line  but  one,  vuert  as  follows ; 

'*  Between  Tower  Street  and  Thames  Street,  on  Tower 
Hill,  is  now  erecting  a  plain  handsome  building,  intended 
as  a  Marine  Excise  Office.  The  basement  is  rustic; 
above  which  are  a  ground  floor  and  three  stories,  appro- 
priated as  offices  for  the  different  departments^  the  whold 
surmounted  by  a  pediment. 

Monument. 
P.  320.  /.  9. from  th(  bottom,  qfter  "parliament/*  add, 

*^  Was  begun  in  I61i,  and  finished  in  1677,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  14,500/. 

321.  add  to  the  description  of  the  Monument,  atfolhm  : 

<'  Several  extraordinary  suicides  have  taken  place  at  this 
civic  column.  The  first  of  these  happened  on  the  25th  of 
June,  1750,  when  a  weaver  having  been  to  see  an  eagle 
wbich  was  exhibited  in  the  iron  gallery^  in  projecting  his 

body 
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l>0dy  too  far  over  the  rails  to  look  in  at  the  back  of  the 
wooden  cage,  in  which  the  bird  was  conBned,  he  'lost  his 
balance,  and  was  precipitated  into  the  street,  having  first 
struck  against  the  pedestal,  and  thence  fell  against  a  post ; 
bis  skull  was  completely  crushed.  The  second  accident  oc^ 
"curred  on  the  6th  of  July,  1788,  when  Thonoas  Crad- 
dock,  a  baker  in  Shoreditch,  threw  himself  from  the 
top.  The  th'rd  occjurred  on  Thursday,  January  18,  1810, 
when  Mr.  Lyon  Levi,  a  jeweller,  precipitated  himself  from 
the  top  railing.  He  exhibited  a  most  dreadful  spectacle, 
being  nearly  dashed  to  pieces,  as  his  ribs  appeared  through 
his  waistcoat.  These  falls  were  at  the  distance  of  one  bun* 
dred  and  seventy«five  feet  from  the  ground.^' 

Jews. 

P.  381.  /.  t.from  the  bottom f  add, 

**  We  do  not  take  upon  us  either  to  justify  or  deny  the 
)ate  attempts  at  the  conversion  of  these  people.  One  wfaa 
professes  himself  a  convert  to  the  Christian  faith,  Mr.  Frey, 
has  been  at  much  pains  to  gain  proselytes;  but  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  a  respectable  character  who  has  3*et  joined 
in  this  grand  project  of  conversion ;  on  the  contrary,  a 
receiit  trial  seems  to  justify  an  idea  that  this  interference  is 
obnoxious,  and  that  interest  more  than  moral  rectitude 
guides  those  who  have  attached  themselves  to  Mr.  Frey's 
congregation;  and  though  the  decision  of  the  following 
appeal  to  the  law  of  Great  Britain,  has  turned  unfavour* 
able  to  the  applicants,  it  were  much  better  to  wait  t/ie  ap^ 
pointed  time^  than  to  harrass  and  perplex  the  minds  of  aa 
linofFending  class  of  his  majesty's  subjects: 

<^  On  the  9Ui  of  July,  1810,  Mr.  Garney  applied  to  the 
Court  of  King's  Beoch,  on  the  part  of  a  Jew  named  Isaacs,  for 
a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  for  bringing  up  the  body  of  his  son,  a 
youth  not  fifteen  years  of  age,  for  the  purpose  of  having  him 
delirered  up  to  his  father's  custody  and  keeping.  The  father 
was  a  slopseiier,  &c.  at' Chester,  and  about  two  years  ago,  being 
then  in  prison  for  debt,  the  boy  in  question  had  left  the  house,  ia 
^nsequence  of  a  quarrel  with  some  of  the  other  children.    The 

father 
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fftlhcr  did  not  fipar  of  his  child  for  some  time,  bat  at  length 
gi?eii  to  understand  that  he  was  in  the  service  ef  a  medical  gen- 
tleman, on  Tower  Hill,  where  he  was  w*e11  treated.  A  consider- 
able time  afterwards  the  father  ascertained  that  his  son  had  left  his 
place,  and  after  the  roost  anxious  inquiry  he  had  lately  disco- 
Tcred  that  he  was  in  a  school,  or  in  some  way  under  the  care  and 
profection  of  a  society  for  the  encouragement  of  Christianity 
among  the  children  of  Jews.  He  applied  for  the  Habeas  Corpus 
to  be  directed  to  the  master  of  the  school  and  three  members  of 
the  committee. 

Lord  Ellcnborough. — ^^  The  boy  has  been  two  years  from 
nnder  the  service  of  his  father.*' 

Mr.  Justice  Le  Blanc. — '<  And  that  too  because  he  could  not 
maintain  him." 

Mr.  Gurney. — "  The  father  was  then  in  prison.     He  is  now 
in  business  again,  and  is  anxious  to  have  his  son  with  him,  who 
might  be  useful  in  carrying  on  the  business.*^ 
.    Mr.  Jitsiice  Le  Blanc. — ^'  The  boy  remains  where  he  is  of  his 
own  fratt^lsh." 

Mr.  Jnstice  Grose. — ^'  And  why  should  we  remove  him  from 
so  safe  a  custody,  where  he  is  willing  to  remain.  According  to 
your  own  account  of  the  matter,  he  is  now  under  much  better 
care  than  that  to  which  you  propose  to  send  him. 

Mr.  Gurnoy  said,  that  on  this  principle  Jewish  parents  were 
liable  to  hare  their  children  taken  away  from  them. 

Lord  Ellonboroiii^h ^'  This  is  not  a  case  in  which  the  child 

was  taken  away.  You  would  be  more  correct  in  saying  here  the 
child  had  been  abandoned  by  his  father  And  now,  when  he  has 
been  able  to  procure  a  safe  and  comfortable  asylum,  you  apply  to 
take  him  away  from  it  without  his  consent.  Have  you  any  case 
without  at  all  touching  on  the  plea  of  religion  where  such  a  thin^^ 
has  ever  occurred?" 

Mr.  Gurney  said  he  had  made  this  application  solely  on  the 
right  of  the  father  to  have  his  son  delivered  up  to  him. 

Mr.  Justice  Grose. — "  We  issue  these  writs  for  the  benefit  of 
the  child,  and  here  we  will  best  consult  his  interest  by  allowing 
him  to  remain  where  he  is." 

Mr.  Gurney. — '^  It  does  not  appear,  nor  are  we  sure,  if  the 

boy  remains  in  his  present  situation  of  his  own  free  will." 

Lord 
I 
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Lord  EUenborough. — <<  Oa  the  shewing  of  your  own  affidaTite 
it  appears  that  he  does." 

Mr.  Guraey <<  They  have  not  allowed  the  father  to  se» 

him." 

Lord  Eilenborough. — ^^  Theyhave  offered  to  do  so,  and  even 
o  delirer  up  the  boy  if  it  should  appear  that  he  did  not  continue 
there  of  his  own  free  will." 

Mr.  Gurney. — ^<  Yes,  but  to  have  seen  hiia  the  father  must 
ba^e  gone  two  hundred  miles" 

Mr.  Justice  Bailey.—"  The  father's  guardianship  of  the  boy 
ceased  when  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age." 

Lord  Eilenborough. — "  The  boy  was  left  unprotected  by  hig 
father  two  years  ago.  He  has  since  that  time  been  fortunate 
enough  to  find  a  place  where  he  receives  support,  protection,  and 
education ;  and  can  we  in  the  exercise  of  our  sound  judgment  for 
the  benefit  of  the  boy,  take  him  from  this  protection  which  ha 
has  fortunately  found,  and  send  him  back  to  a  situation  where  be 
may  be  again  exposed,  even  to  the  chance  of  being  once  more 
reduced  to  the  state  from  which  he  has  been  rescued  ?" — Rule 
refused* 

Before  we  take  upon  us  to  be  convert  makers,  we  should 
well  consider  how  our  intentions  may  be  received.  An  in- 
stance occurred  about  five  years  since,  when  Mr.  Cooper 
took  upon  himself  to  be  a  proclaimer  to  the  Jews,  of  the 
only  way  to  salvation;  how  did  they  receive  him?  He  was 
imprudent  enough  to  attempt  an  harangue  in  Duke^s  Place, 
the  children  of  Israel  rose  upon  him,  tore  him  from  his 
pulpit,  and  it  was  with  difBculty  that  he  escaped  without 
personal  injury. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  legal  and  rational  means 
should  be  neglected  to  convince  others  of  the  error  of  their 
ways;  but  we  certainly  should  oppose  our  sentiments  against 
any  thing  that  may  be  denominated  .^T/m^^^iTt^  of  proselytes 
to  any  religioa.  It  is  upon  this  principle  that  our  Christian 
ancestors  acted  with  respect  to  godfathers  and  godmothers, 
when  the  heathens  enticed  the  children  from  their  parents  to 
instil  into  their  minds  the  dogmas  of  idolatry. 

Upon  a  political  principle  also,  we  should  be  cautious  bow 
w^  intrude  our  doctrines  upon  a  quiet  people,  who  are  onljr 

to 
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to  be  irritsted  when  the  religion  of  their  forefathers  is  in- 
vaded.  They  do  not  ask  any  of  our  assistance  respecting 
any  of  their  religious  or  charitable  foundations;  their  s}^- 
nagc^ues  are  constructed  by  subscriptions  among  them- 
aelves;  and  their  excellent  benevolent  charity  at  Mile  End 
•nfficiently  evinces  that  they  do  not  desire  to  burthen  the 
community  with  any  of  their  distresses. 

The  Jew's  Hospital  for  age1>  Poor,  aItd  the  Edu* 
CATION  AND  EMPLOYMENT  OF  YouTH,  arose  from  thcJ 
philanthropic  exertions  of  Benjamin  and  Abraham  Gold- 
smidy  Efqrs.;  those  gentlemen  in  1795,  made  a  collection 
among  their  friends  sufficient  to  form  a  fund  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor  Jews  of  the  class  denominated  German  Jews, 
which,  by  the  subscriptions  of  the  respectable  part  of  that 
people,  as  well  as  Christians,  arose  in  1797  to  the  sum  of 
20,000/.  In  180f),  the  sum  of  30,000/.  was  placed  in 
trust,  as  an  iuviolable  fund  for  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  the  hospital;  and,  in  1807,  the  house  was  com- 
pleted and  furnished  for  the  reception  of  five  aged  men,  five 
i^ged  women,  ten  boys,  and  eight  girls,  on  the  23th  of 
June,  1807. 

As  we  have  taken  most  part  of  this  account  from  a  recent 
publication,  we  shall  mp.ke  free  to  borrow  some  of  its  sen- 
timents, which  mostly  accord  with  our  own,  as  well  as  a 
further  elucidation  of  the  purposes  of  this  laudable  insti- 
tution : 

^^  Some  indastrious  occupation  is  here,  a  constant  source  of 
employment,  independent  of  the  trades  or  manufactures.  The 
hoySy  after  a  course  of  industrious  employment,  are  bound  ap« 
prentices,  and  arc  taught  some  manufacture  in  the  house.  The 
adults,  as  well  as  children,  receive  handsome  encouragements  ia 
money,  to  stimulate  them  in  habits  of  industry. 

^^  AH  the  boys  when  admitted,  must  be  able  to  read  Hebrew 
pray«rs;  and  those  who  add  thereto  a  knowledge  of  English 
readingy  are  to  be  preferred.  In  the  house  they  arc  taught  Eng. 
lish,  writing,  reading,  and  arithmetic,  besides  being  employed  in 
seme  industrious  occupation,  till  thought  ^t  to  bo  apprenticed  at 
the  age  of  tweWe  or  thirtecn« 

«  The 
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^<  The  girls  are  kept  till  they  are  fifteen  years  of  age,  and 
tangfat  to  read,  write,  and  cypher,  nccdle-work,  knittings 
washing,  ironing,  household  work,  and  plain  cooking.  If  at 
nineteen,  they  can  bring  a  certificate  of  proper  conduct  from  re* 
spectable  persons,  each  girl  receives  five  guineas  as  a  reward. 

^^  At  the  late  anniversary  dinner  of  this  institution,  held  at  the 
City  of  London  Tavern,  on  Thursday  March  29,  1810,  though 
only  two  hundred  and  eighty  persons.  Christians  and  Jews  were 
present,  31001.  were  voluntarily  subscribed. 

<^  In  an  address  to  the  public  on  this  occasion,  it  is  truly 
stated,  <^  that  the  greatest  among  all  the  causes  of  misery,  which 
ia  the  present  state  of  society,  renders  the  (Jewish)  poor,  so  frei> 
qnently  the  object  of  charity,  is  the  want  of  useful  education, 
and  the  knowledge  of  handicraft  trades  or  manufactures,  whereby 
they  may  gain  a  livelihood  while  young,  and  support  thcmselFes 
and  relatives  when  old."  ^^  Now,  in  proportion  as  this  and 
similar  institutions  are  encouraged,  these  are  evils  that  must  be 
lessened.  The  support  of  the  Jewish  Hospital  at  Mile  End,  is 
nobly  calculated  to  do  good  to  the  necessitous  Jew  in  the  present 
life  as  ,a  man  and  a  brother,  without  forcing  or  imposing  any 
conditions  upon  him  as  to  his  belief,  and  without  the  least  inter? 
ference  with  his  religious  opinions." 

P,  405.  dele  the  whole  paragraph  at  th(s  bottomf 

BisHopsGATE  Parish. 

P,  404.  /.  IQ.  after  11/.  3s,  6d.  add  an  asterisk,  and  the  foUawing 
Note. 

**  The  above  is  faithfully  extracted;  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  the  auditors  were  exact  in  their  examination ;  beef, 
probably  at  that  time,  not  being  at  the  price  of  fifteen  penco 
and  upwards  per  pound  weight.'' 

Same  page,  instead  of  15/.  \Gs,  6d.  tJie  article  should  run  thus: 

^'  There  are  some  other  items,  making  up  a  sum  total  of 
9U.  ISs.  4d." 

/*.  417.  ajler  the  article  '*  London  Tavern,"  add, 

"  Opposite  Threadneedle  Street,  a  rival  establishment  has 

taken  place,  denominated  The  City  of  London  Tavern, 

Vol.  VI.    No:  146.  4  E  built 
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built  iipmi  a  plan  of  extensive  liberality  and  unreitrieted 
elegance,  suitable  to  the  accommodation  of  the  first  citizens 
in  the  world.  It  appears  that  upwards  of  100,0001.  were 
expended  upon  the  structure,  and  furnishing  the  stores  for 
such  a  magnificent  concern. 

P.  t2.  at  the  bottom,  add, 

**  The  Auction  Mart,  at  the  corner  of  Bartholomew 
Lane  and  Throgmorton  Street,  derives  its  principal  im* 
portancefrom  its  situation  near  the  Bank  of  England »  Royal 
Exchange,  and  other  places  of  mercantile  resort  in  the 
heart  of  the  cjty.  The  architect  is  Mr.  John  Walters.  It 
contains  the  following  apartments :— -Basement.  A  sub* 
hall,  communicating  with  offices  for  merchants,  brokers,  &c. 
arched  vaults  and  cellaring.  Principal  Story.  A  spa- 
cious saloon  for  the  exposition  of  particulars  of  sale,  &c. ; 
a  secretary's  office,  coffee  room,  and  other  offices.  Mez- 
zanine Story.  Ten  offices  for  merchants,  brokers,  and 
others,  communicating  with  open  galleries,  overlooking  the 
saloon.  First  Story,  Three  rooms  for  the  sale  of  estatesf 
with  apartments  attached,  for  consultations*  Upper  Story* 
Three  rooms  with  turret  lighu,  particularly  adapted  for  the 
sale  of  pictures,  and  other  personals.  The  coffee  room  is 
said  to  be  let  for  700/.  per  annum^  and  the  other  disposed 
parts  in  proportion ;  the  compartments  of  the  cellaring  at 
80/.  each,  per  annum.  The  first  stone  of  this  building  was 
laid  by  John  Ansley,  Esq.  lord  mayor,  in  September,  1808; 
and  the  institution  comoienced  its  occupation  in  February, 
1810;  but  the  structure  was  not  formally  opened  till  March, 
in  the  presence  of  Thon^as  Smith,  Esq.  lord  mayor,  and  a 
numerous  assemblage  of  friends  to  the  undertaking,  who 
afterwards  dined  at  the  Cjty  of  London  Tavern." 

There  can  be  no  occasion  to  enter  upon  the  immediate 
objects  of  this  institution,  the  very  name  is  sufficiently  exv 
planatory  of  the  concern,  which  is  detailed  in  a  prospectus 
distributed  by  order  of  the  directors. 

p.  56.  /.  8. 
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P,B6.LS.aitheendqfth€  paragraph  add, 

^*  Since  the  improvements  contiguous  to  the  Bank  of 
England  have  taken  place,  this  congr^ation  have  removed 
to  an  elegant  new  meeting  bouse  in  Jewin  Street,  Crip* 
plegate.^' 

P.  108.  /.  12.  from  the  bottom,  add, 

'*  The  opening  at  the  west  end  of  the  Bank,  has  a  very 
grand  appearance,  the  architecture  of  the  houses  according 
with  that  majestic  structure." 

P.  1 16.  /.  3.  qfter  "  company,"*  add, 

'^  who  have  also  removed  Mercer's  School  to  this  place.^' 
«— 4$^  the  account  of  Mercers  School ,  p.  231. 

Guildhall. 

P.  275.  /.  6.  qfter  "  style,"*  add, 

"  In  the  year  1807,  the  large  windows  at  the  east  and 
west  ends  of  the  hall,  underwent  a  complete  repair,  and 
received  many  improvements  and  embellishments,  highly 
creditable  to  the  artists  concerned.  Of  these  the  whole  of 
the  frame  work,  as  we  are  informed,  was  executed  by 
Mr.  Cruickshanks,  and  the  glass  finely  stained  at  the  ma- 
nufactory of  Messrs.  Annes's  and  Co.  patentees  for  the  act 
of  enamelling  on  vessels  of  glass.  Red  Lion  Place,  Giltspur 
Street;  the  inscription  however  bears  the  name  "  Collin, 
Strand,  fecit ;''  it  is  most  probable  he  was  only  the  em- 
ployer. The  windows  bear  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  United 
Kingdoms,  and  the  City  of  London,  in  the  highest  stile  of  or- 
nament; and  the  compartments  are  filled  with  various  beau* 
tiful  specimens  of  stained  glass,  the  restoration  of  an  art 
highly  esteemed,  though  long  lost,  and  thought  to  have 
been  irrecoverable." 

P.  324.  /.  12.  from  the  bottom,  qfter  "  Mansion  House,"  add, 

**  Bethlehem  Hospital,  in  consequence  of  a  late 
contract  by  the  City,  is  to  be  removed  to  the  site  of  the 
Dog  and  Duck,  St.  George's  Fields." 

4  E  2  jEwm 
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Jewin  Street. 

P.  364.  /.  14.  ofitr  "  Pric^ley;'  add, 

**  A  very  elegant  structure,  of  an  octagon  form,  with  a 
handsome  portico,  has  been  recently  erected  for  the  con** 
gregation  from  the  Old  Jewry ;  on  the  front  is  sculptured 
«'  Old  Jewry  Chapel."  . 

Aldersgate  Street. 

P, 370,  Ml.  qfter  " residence,''  add, 

**  When  Mr.  Alderman  Harley  deceased,  this  house  con* 

tinned   empty  for  a  considerable  time;  it  has  lately  been 

opened  as  an  hotel,  upon  a  rery  comprehensive  and  liberal 

plan.'* 

Shaftesbury  Chapel, 

P.  372, 1  14,  add, 

^^  The  congregation  have  removed  to  an  elegant  new 
structure,  nearly  opposite  Westmoreland  Buildings,  which 
they  have  denominated  Aldersgate  Street  Chapel.*' 

P.  431.  last  line,  instead  of  *' Bed  Lion  Court,  Sfc.  insert  *^  College 

miir 

St.  Paul's  School. 

P.  500,  /.  14,  from  the  bottom,  add, 

"  Among  the  eminent  living  characters  who  have  been 
educated  at  St.  Paul's  School,  are  the  following:  the  right 
reverend  Dr.  Fisher,  bishop  of  Salisbury;  right  honourable 
lordAudley;  Sir  Philip  Francis,  K.B. ;  Dr.  Hall,  master 
of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford  ;  Sir  Soulden  Laurence,  lent, 
justice  of  the  court  of  Common  Pleas;  Dr.  John  Scwell, 
judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court,  Malta;  S.  D.  Totton,  Esq. 
clerk  of  the  crown,  Madras ;  Sir  Thomas  Turton,  baru 
M.P.  the  reverend  Dr.  Richard  Roberts,  the  present  worthy 
and  learned  rector  of  the  school,  who  has  held  his  present 
situation  with  high  honour  and  integrity  for  the  space  of 
forty  years. 

*'  The  students  of  this  respectable  seminary  have  not  in 

the  least  derogated  in  character  from  their  predecessors.    On 

3  Thursday, 
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Thursday,  June  21,  1810,  the  apposition  wae  held  at  St. 
PauPs  School,  in  the  presence  of  the  court  of  assistants  of 
the  Mercers'  Company,  several  dignitaries  of  the  church, 
learned  characters,  and  a  numerous  and  elegant  assembly* 
The  Theses  on  this  occasion,  the  compositions  of  the  young 
gentlemen,  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  English,  were  distin- 
guished for  erudition  and  pathos;  and  were  delivered  before 
an  applauding  audience  with  due  energy  and  eloquence,  by 
the  following  speakers,  Messrs.  Keen,  Gordon,  (the  seniors), 
Sarel,  Jones,  Cooper,  Piatt,  Grant,  Burge,  Wilde,  Bailey, 
Scargill,  Hawkes,  and  Palfrey." 

St.  Gregory. 

P.  511,  /.  11.  qftcr  "churchyard,"  add, 

**  It  appears  that  this  rectory  was  bestowed  on  the  petty 
canons  of  St.  PauPs  cathedral,  to  sing  Divine  service  daily 
in  the  church  of  St.  Paul,  for  the  good  estate  of  Edward  IIL 
his  queen,  and  all  their  children,  during  their  lives  in  this 
vorld,  and  for  their  souls  after  their  departure  hence,  and 
for  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful  deceased.     In  the  eighteenth 
of  Richard  II.  the  canons  obtained  letters  patent  to  be  a 
body  politic  for  the  future,  and  called  '  The  College  of  the 
twelve  Petty  Canons  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  &c.'     In  the  24th 
of  Henry  VI.  they  had  the  church  of  St.  Gregory  appro- 
priated to  them  for  their  better  support;  since  which  they 
have  been  parsons  and  proprietories.     In  1636  a  return  was 
made  of  the  profits  of  this  church,  when  it  appeared  "  that 
the  impropriation  belonging  to  the  petti-canons,  lately  lett 
for  twenty-one  years  at  a  reiit  of  50/.  per  annuMj  and  200/. 
fine,  though  the  farmers  had  then  ten  years  to  come."    By  the 
act  of  parliament  for  the  better  settlement  of  the  rectors,  &c. 
of  the  city  of  London,   after  the  great  fire,  **  the  petty- 
canons  are  to  receive  and  enjoy  all  tythes,  oblations,  and 
duties  arising^  and  growing  due  within  the  said  parish,  in  as 
large  and  beneficial  manner  as  formerly  they  have,  or  law- 
fully might  have  done,  any  thing  in  the  said  act  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding."     This  is  a  great  hardship  upon 
the  parishioners ;  for  besides  the  above  provision,  they  are 
obliged  to  pay   their  annual  quota  of  120/.  psr   annum. 

They 
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They  hare  unsQccessfuIIy  appealed/  to  the  sereral  law 
courts,  and  to  the  high  court  of  parliament,  in  a  judicial 
manner.  The  consequence  has  been  a  call  on  the  corpora- 
tion, in  behalf  of  this  and  several  other  city  parishes  in 
the  same  predicament.  The  nature  of  their  complaint  is 
summed  up  in  the  following  report,  about  to  be  presented  to 
the  court  of  common  council: 

^^  The  payments  formerly  made  to  tlic  clergy  of  London  by 
way  of  oblations,  and  which  partook  of  the  nature  of  tithes, 
had,  in  the  fifteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centary, 
given  rise  to  numerous  disputes  between  them  and  the  citizens  ; 
the  authority  of  the  popes  was  frequently  resorted  to,  and,  at 
length,  in  1545,  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  an 
act  of  parliament  was  passed  for  the  payment  of  28.  9d.  in  the 
pound  yearly,  on  the  rents  of  houses,  shops.  Sec,  within  the 
city  and  its  liberties,  with  an  exception,  that  in  such  places  where 
less  had  been  accustomed  to  be  paid,  no  more  should  be  paid  thaa 
was  accnstoraed. 

'^  This  act  directed  that  the  decree  to  be  made  under  it,  should 
be  enrolled  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  whether  from  an  in- 
formality in  this  respect,  from  the  oppressive  burthen  it  imposed 
on  the  people,  or  from  what  other  cause,  it  is  now  not  possible 
to  ascertain,  but  the  clergy  did  not  enforce  its  execution,  and  the 
value  of  the  city  livings  became  so  greatly  reduced,  that  in  the 
first  year  of  king  James  the  First,  an  application  was  made  to 
him  for  redress,  and  in  the  succeeding  reign,  the  clergy  stated 
their  grievances  to  parliament,  but  nothing  was  done  for  their 
relief  till  after  the  fire  of  London,  when  occasion  was  taken  of 
making  a  new  regulation  for  more  than  eighty  parishes,  which 
had  been  injured  or  destroyed  by  that  dreadful  calamity. 

<'  A  deputation  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  common  council  at 
this  time  met,  to  arrange  the  sums  that  each  parish  should  raise 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  ministers,  in  lieu  of  tithes  and  6bla« 
tions.  Stowe,  whose  History  is  held  in  high  esteem,  recites  the 
particular  sums  the  clergy  asked  for ;  aiid,  so  far  from  recurring  to 
the  old  claim  of  2s.  9d.  or  founding  the  least  pretension  to  it,  they 
stated  that  these  payments,  together  with  the  reserved  dues  of  im. 
propriators,  would  not  (taking  one  place  with  another)  amount 
to  more  than  6d,  in  the  pound  on  the  rents  moderately  estimated. 

The 
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The  parlunient,  bj  their  act  of  the  twenty.second  and  twenty* 
third  of  Charles  the  Second^  cap.  15,  fixed  the  payments  some* 
what  below  what  the  clergy  had  asked.  The  smallest  stipend 
asnfoed  was  1001  and  the  highest  2001.  per  annum. 

^^  After  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  century  it  was  found,  from 
the  diminished  yalue  of  money,  and  the  enhanced  price  of  the 
Mecessaries  of  life,  that  these  stipends  did  not  afford  a  sufficient 
sapport  for  the  clergy ;  and  the  subject  being  brought  before  par«» 
liament,  an  act  was  passed  in  the  forty  .fourth  of  George  tho 
Third,  cap.  89,  by  which  the  former  sums  were  increased. 

<<  By  both  these  last  mentioned  acts,  a  few  impropriated 
parishes  were  left  in  an  uncertain  and  unprotected  state.  They 
were  charged  with  {payments  to  the  ministers  as  in  lien  of  all 
tithes,  and  yet  remained  liable  to  an  undefined  claim  from  tho 
impropriators. 

'^  Soon  after  the  act  of  the  twenty.second  and  twenty.third 
of  Charles  the  Second,  the  impropriators  of  the  parish  of  Saint 
Bride's  had  a  contest  with  the  parishioners,  which  was  going  on 
by  an  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  when  an  arbitration  was 
agreed  to,  and  tlie  sum  of  4001.  per  annum  was  adjudged  to  be 
paid  to  the  impropriators,  and  601.  per  annum  towards  the 
maintenance  of  the  minister,  and  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed 
for  settling  these  payments.  In  the  parish  of  Saint  Lawrence 
Jewry,  also  a  similar  arrangement  took  place ;  for  after  a  decree 
had  been  obtained  against  some  parishioners  for  2s.  dd.  in  the 
pound,  the  matter  was  left  to  arbitration,  and  1501.  per  annum 
adjudged  to  be  paid  to  the  impropriators,  which  was  likewise 
confirmed  by  act  of  parliament.  In  these  two  instances  of  single 
parishes,  as  well  as  in  the  more  considerable  regulations  for  those 
which  were  damaged  by  the  fire,  the  legislature  has  abrogated  the 
old  stattite  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  established  a  new  and  mo. 
derate  mode  of  payment.  Is  there  not,  therefore,  eycry  reason 
to  hope,  if  the  inhabitants  and  owners  of  land  and  buildings  in 
the  parishes,  still  liable  to  the  act  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  will  step 
forward,  and  either  through  the  means  of  the  court  of  aldormen 
and  common  council,  or  by  soch  other  mode  as  they  shall  be 
adTised,  apply  to  parliament,  that  they  will  obtain  such  fair  and 
equitable  payments  to  be  established  as  may  place  them  nearly  on 
a  footing  with  the  other  parts  of  the  city  ? 

<^  The  acknowledged  principle  of  tithes  is,  that  they  shall  bo 
d^rgeable  on  such  things  only  as  yield  an  increase,  and  therefore 

buildings 
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buildings  liare  always  been  held  as  not  liable  to  titbe  at  common 
law,  no^  onght  they  to  be  so ;  for  instead  of  producing  wsty 
increase,  they  continually  tend  iq  decay ;  and  eren  were  they  in 
their  nature  subject  to  tithe,  the  proportion  which  is  said  to 
attach  on  them,  under  the  act  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  is  more 
than  an  eighth  of  the  yearly  ralue,  instead  of  a  tenth. 

^^  Notwithstanding  these  considerations,  the  courts  hare  felt 
themselTCs  bound  by  the  statute,  to  decree,  in  many  instances, 
in  faro ur  of  this  seTere  and  oppressive  demand,  from  which,  it. 
teems,  there  is  no  other  mode  of  getting  effectual  relief,  but  bj 
the  authority  of  the  legislature,  who,  haring  lately  increased  the 
payments  to  the  clergy,  in  the  greater  part  of  the  city  of  I^on. 
don,  it  is  concciTcd  must  feet  the  equity  and  justice  of  revising 
the  act  of  Henry  the  Eighth  ;  and,  by  ameliorating  the  payment 
of  tithes  in  those  parishes  which  still  remain  open  to  it,  put  an 
end  to  the  numerous  discontents  and  disputes  which  hare  arisen^ 
and  are  likely  to  arise  on  this  subject.*' 

St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

P.  530,  /.  5,  after  " engagement"  add, 

**  Over  the  screen,  which  divides  the  choir  from  the  body 
of  the  church,  is  erected  a  memorial  in  stone  to  Sir  Chris* 
topher  Wren ;  it  is  of  veined  marble,  above  the  Corinthian 
pillars  which  support  the  organ.  The  inscription  is  con>- 
posed  of  brass  letters,  double  lacquered  j  and  fastened  to  the 
marble  by  means  of  screws  which  pass  through  the  body, 
and  are  also  fastened  lo  the  back  by  means  of  two  nuts  ;  the 
marble  pannels  are  screwed  by  dots  to  a  York  stone  lining, 
seventeen  feet  nine  inches  long,  by  three  feet  six  inches  wide, 
and  five  inches  thick.  The  letters,  four  inches  and  one^ 
quarter  square,  are  let  into  the  marble,  half  their  thick. 
ness.  The  inscription,  similar  to  that  under  the  churchy 
is  as  follows: 

*'  SuBTUs.  CoyniTUR.  Hujus.  Ecclesi^.  et.  rubis. 

CONDITOR.  ChRISTOPHERUS.  WrEN.  QUI.  VIXIT. 

Annos.  ultra   nonaginta.  non.  sibi.  seo. 
Bono.  Publico. — Lector!  .  si.  Monumentum.  requiris?* 

Circumspice! 


Obiit.  XXV.  Feb.  ^^tatis.  xa. 
Anno,  moccxxiii." 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Jobo  Malcott,  of  Newgate  Street,  is  the  architect. 
The  reader  is  referred  to  p.  538,  for  the  other  inscription  and 
its  translaiioo. 

^  P.  531,  /.  15,  from  bottom,  dele  "  But  there  is  no  inscription,*  and 
insert, 

^^  Erected  at  the  public  expense  to  the  memory  of 
GEORGE  BLAGDON  WESTCOTT, 
Captain  of  the  Majestic ;  who,  after  thirty-three  years  of  me- 
ritorious serricc,  fell  gloriously  in  the  victory  obtained  over  th« 
French  fleet,  off  AboUkir,  the  first  day  of  August,  in  the  year 
1798,  in  the  46th  year  of  his  age." 


Same  page,  L  1  \,from  bottom,  dele  "  which  the  inscription,"  Spc,  and 
tffter  *'  oppression,'  add. 

Major  THOMAS  DUNDAS 

Died  June  3d,  1794,  aged  44  years : 

The  best  tribute  to  whose  merit  and  public  services 

will  be  found  in  the  following  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons, 

for  the  erecting  of  this  Memorial. 

^^  5th  June,  1795,  It  wa«  moved,  That  an  humble  address  be 
presented  to  his  Majesty,  praying  that  he  would  be  graciously 
pleased  to  give  instructions  that  a  monument  be  erected  in  the 
church  of  St.  Paul,  in  testimony  of  the  grateful  sense  entertained 
by  the  House  of  the  eminent  services  rendered  to  this  country 
by  general  Dundas,  in  the  reduction  of  the  French  West  India 
islands,  which  occasioned  a  gross  insult  to  his  remains.  Agreed 
to  nemine  coniradicente,^* 

P.  532,  /.  13,  erase  "  on  the  rigJit,"  and  insert, 

**  To  the  memory  of 

Sir  WILLIAM  JONES,  Knight, 

one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  at  Fort 

William,  in  Bengal ; 
<<  This  stone  was  erected  by  the  Honourable  East  India  Com* 
pany  in  testimony  of  their  grateful  souse  of  his  public  services  ; 
their  admiration  of  his  genius  and  learning;  and  their  respect  for 
his  character  and  virtues. 

«<  He  died  in  Bengal,  on  the  27th  of  April,  1794,  aged  47." 
Vol.  VL     No.  146.  4  F  Sir 
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gir  RALPH  ABERCROMBY. 

This  mafBiflcent  raoaament  it  the  performanee  of  Wist* 
MACOTT,  and  represeats  the  hero  of  Alexandria  iu  the  act  of 
falling  from  bis  horse,  into  the  arms  of  an  attendant  Highland 
officer.  The  spirit  of  the  horse  in  rearing,  is  finely  expressed ; 
\t  seems  to  be  in  the  act  of  trampling  over  a  fallen  enemj,  and 
the  trophies  of  war.  The  sides  of  the  monnmeBt  are  orna* 
mented  by  two  large  sphinxes. 

On  an  oral  pedestal  is  the  following  inscription : 

^^  Erected  at  the  public  expense  to   the  memory  of  Lieu* 
tenant  General 

Sir  RALPH  ABERCROMBY,  K.  B. 
Commander  in  chi^  of  an  expedition  directed  against  the  French 
in  Egypt ;  who  having  surmounted  with  consummate  ability  and 
Talour,  the  obstacles  opposed  to  his  landing,  by  local  difficulties 
and  a  powerful  and  welUprepared  enemy,  and  having  success* ' 
fully  established  and  maintained  the  successire  positions  necessary 
for  conducting  his  further  operations,  resisted,  with  signal  ad« 
Tantage,  a  desperate  attaclc  of  chosen  and  veteran  troops,  on 
the  21st  of  March,  1801 ;  when  he  received  early  in  the  en« 
gagement  a  mortal  wound;  but  remained  on  the  fields  guiding  by 
bis  direction,  and  animating  by  his  presence,  the  brave  troops 
under  his  command,  until  they  had  achieved  the  brilliant  and 
important  victory  obtained  on  that  memorable  day. 

*'  The  former  actions  of  a  long  life,  spent  in  the  service  of  bis 
country,  and  thus  gloriously  terminated,  were  distinguished  by 
the  same  military  skill,  and  by  equal  zeal  for  the  public  service^ 
particularly  during  the  campaign  in  1793  and  94;  in  the  West 
Indies  in  1790  and  97;  and  in  Holland  in  1798;  in  the  last  of 
which,  the  distinguished  gallantry  and  ability  with  which  he  ef« 
fected  his  landing  on  the  Dutch  coast,  established  his  position  in 
the  face  of  a  powerful  enemy,  and  secured  the  command  of  the 
principal  fort  and  arsenal  of  the  Dutch  republic,  were  acknow* 
Icdged  aud  honoured  by  the  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Par« 
liamcnt. 

<<  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  expired  on  board  the  Foudroyant, 
on  the  28th  of  March,  1801,  in  his  66th  year." 

In  the  opposite  recess  a  monument  is  erecting  by  Mr.  Flax« 

MAN,  to  the  memory  of 

EARL  HOWE. 
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P.  S33,  L  1  l.^rofli  tki  bottom^  grase  "  Miing  mihoni  an  tmcn^/ton*'* 
Mnd  imert, 

^*  This  moilame&t  was  erected  by  tke  BritUk  Parliameot  to 
CMuneiDorate  the  gallant  conduct  of 

Captain  ROBERT  FAULKNOR, 
who,  on  the  5th  of  January  1795,  in  the  93d  year  of  hU  ag6, 
and  in  the  moment  of  victory,  was  killed  on  board  the  Blandu 
frigate  while  he  was  engaging  La  Piqucy  a  French  frigate  of  ?ery 
superior  force. 

<^  The  circumstance  of  determined  bravery,  that  distinguished 
this  action,  which  lasted  four  hours,  desenre  to  be  recorded. 

^<  Captain  Faulknor  ol>ser?ing  the  great  superiority  of  the 
enemy,  and  baring  lost  most  of  his  masts  and  rigging,  watched 
an  opportunity  of  the  bowsprit  of  La  Pique  comiug  athwart  the 
Blanche^  and  with  his  own  hands  lashed  it  to  her  capstan ;  and 
thus  conrerted  the  whole  stem  of  the  Blanche  into  one  battery ; 
but  unfortunately  soon  after  this  bold  and  daring  maaoeuTre  he 
was  shot  through  the  heart." 

P.  537,  kui  line,  qfler  "  composed/'  add^ 

^^  The  monument  is  thus  inscribed : 

<<  The  services  and  death  of  two  valiant  and  distinguished 
officers, 

JAMES  ROBERT  MOSSE,  Captain  of  tha  Monarchy 

AND 

EDWARD  RIOU,  of  the  Amazon, 
who  fell  in  the  attack  upon  Copenhagen,  conducted  by  Lord 
Nelson,  Sd  April,  1801,  are  commemorated  by  this  monument, 
erected  at  the  national  expcnce. 

^<  James  Robert  Mo«ie  was  born  in  1746 ;  he  served  as  lieu* 
tenant  several  years  under  Lord  How£,  and  was  promoted  to  tho 
lank  of  Post  Captain  in  1790. 

<<  To  Edward  Riou,  who  was  born  in  1762,  an  extraor* 
dpnary  occasion  presented  in  the  early  part  of  his  Sjervice,  of 
signalizing  his  intrepidity  and  presence  of  mind,  which  were 
combined  with  the  most  anxious  solicitude  for  the  lives  of  those 
under  his  command,  and  a  magnanimous  disregard  of  his  own« 
When  his  ship,  the  Guardian^  struck  upon  an  island  of  ice,  ia 
December  17S9|  luid  afforded  no  prospect,  but  that  of  imme* 
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diate  destruction  to  those  on  board,  Lieutenant  Riou  encpn* 
raged  all  who  desired  to  talcc  the  chance  of  preserving  them* 
•elfes  in  the  boat,  to  consult  their  safety ;  but  judging  it  con« 
trary  to  his  own  duty  to  desert  the  Tcssel,  he  neither  gave  himsdf 
self  up  to  despair,  nor  relaxed  his  exertions ;  whereby,  after  tea 
weeks  of  the  most  perilous  navigation,  he  succeeded  in  brioging 
bis  disabled  ship  into  port ;  receiving  this  high  reward  of  fortitude 
and  perseverance  from  the  Divine  Providence)  on  whose  protecv 
tion  he  relied." 

P.  549,  /.  14,  add, 

*^  Lord  Nelson  was  not  finally  enclosed  till  the  2?d  of 
January,  1810,  within  a  grand  mausoleum,  intended  for  the 
great  cardinal  Wolsey." 

Z.  18,  after  1806,  add, 

^^  The  remains  of  Cuthbert,  lord  Collingwood,  vice- 
admiral  of  tlie  red,  commander  in  chief  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean fleet,  Here  interred  within  ten  feet  south  of  his  com- 
panion in  glory  lord  Nelson,  on  the  11th  of  May,  1810. 

P..  550,  /.  1?0,  dele  "  present**  and  at  the  end  of  the  paragragk  addg 
*9  Dr.  John  Randolph,  bishop  of  Bangor.*^ 

Smithfield. 

p.  591,/.  3,  dele  '*  the  spot;*  ifc.to  "market:* 

P.  595,  /.  9,  "  after  "  improvement ;*  add. 

Among  the  many  plans,  one  was  for  the  entire  re- 
moval  of  the  market;  and  for  this  were  assigned  many 
reasons,  and  a  statement  to  parliament. 

**  That  the  lords  of  the  privy  council,  forming  the  Board 
of  Trade,  upon  receiving  a  memorial  for  the  removal  of 
Smithfield  market,  signed  by  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  land  owners  and  graziers,  ninety*nine  salesmen  and 
butchers,  and  thirty  inhabitants  and  others,  entered  into  a 
particular  investigation  of  the  subject;  and  after  examining 
several  competent  witnesses  thereon,  declared  twelve  acres 
of  uninterrupted  space  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  this 
market  j— convenient  accommodation  should  be  provided  for 

four 
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four  thousand  beasts  and  twenty-eight  thousand  sheep;  and 
^hen  the  most  experienced  men  assert,  that  six  hundred 
beasts,  or  three  thousand  sheep  are  not  to  be  shewn  with 
advantage  by  the  seller,  or  properly  examined  by  the  pur- 
chasers in  less  than  an  acre  of  ground,  the  space  mentioned 
by  their  lordships  cannot  be  deemed  too  extensive. 

**  It  would  cost  half  a  million  of  money  to  enlarge  the 
present  market  to  twelve  acres,  and  increase  the  toll  on  a 
beast  from  2d.  to  about  Ss, ;  and  when  done,  it  would  not 
be  equal  in  accommodation  to  ten  acres  of  uninterrupted 
space,  on  account  of  being  intersected  with  public  roads 
or  ways. 

**  When  the  present  market  place  is  crouded,  the  havoc 
made  among  the  cattle  by  waggons,  carts,  and  particu- 
larly drays  passing  through  Smithfield,  is  shocking ;  and 
the  losses  sustained  by  the  owners  of  the  cattle  lamed, 
maimed,  bruised,  and  torn  on  these  occasions,  must  be 
very  great,  as  the  value  of  the  cattle  sold  in  that  market 
annually  exceeds  5,000,000/.  sterling. 

**  The  governors  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  in  the 
year  1805,  made  an  offer  to  the  corporation  to  sell  their 
estate  near  Goswell  Street,  consisting  of  no  more  than 
twelve  acres  of  land,  for  the  sum  of  30,000/.  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  removing  Smithfield  market  to  that  spot. 

"  The  governors  of  the  same  hospital,  on  the  2d  of 
April,  1810,  resolved,  by  a  majority  of  two  only,  to 
petition  against  the  removal  of  the  market,  by  reason  that 
in  their  opinion  such  removal  would  injure  the  estate  of 
houses,  &c.  which  belongs  to  them  in  and  near  the  market. 

**  At  this  meeting  one  of  the  governors  declared  himself 
to  be  a  considerable  proprietor  of  houses  in  Smithfield,  and 
that  he  was  of  opinion  the  removal  of  the  market  would 
improve  his  property. 

"  The  most  unquestionable  proof  will  be  given  before  the 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  this  opinion  of 
^he  governors  of  the  hospital  is  founded  on  fact,  and  that 
the  removal  of  the  beast  and  sheep  market  from  Smithfield, 
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kayii^  tbe  hay,  itraw,  and  horse  market  there,  will  im« 
prore  and  increase  tbe  value  of  tbe  estates  in  that  neigh- 
botirhood. 

^^  Tbe  enlargement  of  tbe  present  market  would  ne« 
cessarily  increase  tbe  nuisance  of  Bartholomew  Fair,  which 
at  present  continues  three  clear  days  besides  tbe  proclaiming 
day,  to  which  two  more  days  may  be  added  for  the  erection 
of  booths,  &c.  &c.  whereby  two  market  days  are  broken  in 
upon  to  a  degree  which  almost  excludes  the  use  of  it  for 
cattle  and  sheep.  And  this  enlargement  would,  it  is  con« 
ceivcd,  necessarily  increase  the  quantum  of  riot,  confusion^ 
Tice,  and  immorality,  which  has  for  so  many  years  past 
attended  this  nuisance  of  a  fair  in  tbe  heart  of  tbe  me- 
tropolis. 

'^  The  routes  by  which  the  cattle  are  now  driven  from  the 
westward  to  Smithfield  market  are  as  follows: 

^^  All  the  cattle  from  the  west  for  Smithfield  market  are 
driven  by  the  country  drovers  into  the  Paddington  fields  the 
day  before  every  market  day,  where  the  London  drovers 
take  charge  of  them,  and  in  tbe  night,  or  early  in  the 
morning,  drive 

^^  Part  of  them  along  the  Paddington  road  to  Battle 
l^idge,  then  down  Gray's  Inn  Lane  road,  through  Turn- 
mill  Street  and  Cow  Cross,  to  Smithfield. 

^^  But  tbe  largest  portion  go  all  along  Oxford  Street, 
and  then  divide;  some  drovers  passing  through  Holborn, 
and  up  Snow  Hill,  to  Smithfield. 

*^  And  others  through  Great  Russel  Street,  Bloomsbury 
Square,  Orange  Street,  Theobald's  Road,  Liquorpond 
Street,  and  by  Cow  Cross,  to  Smithfield. 

«*  The  routes  by  which  the  cattle  are  norv  driven  from 
Smithfield  to  the  markets  westward,  are  as  follows: 

**  All  the  tattle  going  westward  (except  a  few  trifling 
droves)  are  first  driven  from  Smithfield  into  Flatton  Garden, 
being  a  wide,  quiet  street,  where  they  are  divided;  and 
those  going 
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•«  To  BrooVs  Market,  pass  along  Charles  Street  and 
Greville  Street. 

"  To  Clare  Market,  they  pass  across  Holbom,  down 
Castle  Street,  across  Chancery  Lane,  into  Carey  Street  and 
Portugal  Street. 

^'  To  Bloomsbury  Market,  they  pass  up  Holbom,  and 
along  Southampton  Street,  and  Hart  Street. 

•*  To  Newport  Market,  and  St.  Jameses  Market,  -they 
pass  up  Holborn,  down  Little  Queen  Street,  and  through 
Long  Acre. 

'^  To  Carnaby  Market,  they  pass  up  Holborn,  through 
St.  Gileses,  and  Compton  Street. 

"  To  Oxford  Market,  St.  George's  Market,  Grosvenov 
Market,  and  Shepherd's  Market,  the  cattle  sometimes  pass 
up  Holborn,  and  through  St.  Giles's,  to  Oxford  Street;  and 
at  other  times  through  Liquorpond  Street,  Bloomsbuiy 
Square,  and  Great  Russell  Street,  to  Oxford  Street. 

^^  The  master  drovers  have  been  consulted  in  respect  to 
the  necessary  alterations  to  be  made  in  the  routes  for  driving 
cattle,  if  the  market  was  removed  to  the  proposed  situation^ 
and  they  agree,  that  by  far  the  most  convenient  way  for  all 
cattle  to  pass  from  Paddington  Fields  to  the  intended  market* 
would  be  along  the  road ;  and  that  it  would  be  out  of  the  way 
to  drive  any  cattle  whatever  from  the  westward  along  the 
streets  to  the  proposed  situation. 

^^  N.  B.  The  turnpike  toil  is  the  same  from  Paddington 

Fields  into  Oxford  Street,  as  it  is  from  the  same  fields 

to  Islington,  viz,  two-pence  for  twenty  beasts,  and 

one  penny  for  twenty  sheep. 

**  In  respect  to  driving  cattle  westward /r(?w  the  intended 

inarket,  that  those  going  to  the  six  first  mentioned  markets 

will  pass  over  Clerkenwell  Green  to  Hat  ton  Garden,  and 

there  be  divided  and  driven  to  those  respective  markets,  as 

they   now  are,  and  have  for  a  great  length  of  time  here« 

tofore  been ;  and  that  all  cattle  for  the  other  four  markets 

would  go  along  Paddington  Road  and  Tottenham  Court 

Road,  to  Oxford  Street. 

«*  The 
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*^  The  drffoers  were  asked  why  they  continued  to  use  the 
eld  narrow  i  confined  way  from  Bloomsbury  Square,  through 
Orange  Street  and  Liquorpond  Street,  since  the  new  ways  to 
the  northward  have  been  opened;  they  answered j  that  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  drive  the  cattle  in  that  direction^  and 
had  not  looked  for  any  other;  they  however  acknowledged 
that  it  xvould  be  far  more  safe  and  convenient  for  the  droves 
of  cattle  to  and  from  the  present  market  to  go  along  Bedford 
Place,  and  Guildford  Street,  to  FJm  Street,  by  which  not 
only  Orange  Street  would  be  avoided^  but  also  Liquorpond 
Street,  where  the  cattle  had  been  of  late  years  greatly  ««- 
noyedy  and  sometimes  considerably  injured  by  the  drays j  and 
also  by  the  waggons  and  carts  resorting  therefor  grains. 

**  In  case  the  market  shall  be  removed  as  proposed,  the 
drovers  have  no  objection  to  the  following  clause,  as  the 
streets  will  be  relieved  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  cattle 
which  necessarily  pass  along  them  to  and  from  the  present 
market.'* 

'  [The  clause  then  follows,  by  which  it  is  to  be  enacted. 
That  cattle  going  to  and  .from  the  intended  market  are  not 
to  be  driven  through  any  of  the  streets  between  Gray's  Inn 
Lane  and  Tottenham  Court  Road,  and  at  the  bottom  is  the 
following  Note :— ^*  A  few  years  ago  the  practice  of  bullock 
hunting  in  the  streets  of  the  metropolis  was  increased  to  an 
alarming  degree.  The  city  magistrates  offered  a  reward  of 
twenty  shillings  only  for  information  on  conviction,  which 
occasioned  the  punishment  of  some  of  the  offenders,  and 
soon  effectually  stopped  that  disgraceful  practice."] 

The  report  is  accompanied  by  a  plan,  on  which  *^  the 
site  of  the  present  market  is  coloured  yellow^  and  contains 
about  four  acres,  measured  home  to  the  fronts  of  the 
houses,  including  the  roads  or  waj's  along  and  across  the 
same,  in  various  directions,  for  drays,  waggons,  carts,  &c« 
as  well  as  the  footways. 

The  proposed  situation  for  the  new  market   [forming  a 

square,  and  occupying  the  whole  field  in  a  line  from  the 

New  River  Head  to  the  Reservoir  on  ofie  side,  and  from 

Sadlers  Wells  to  the  Angel  Inn,  on  the  other]  is  coloured 

3  red, 
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Ttiy  cont^nlng  abotit  fourteen  acres  of  uninternipted  space, 
without  any  road  or  way  across  it  for  carriages  or  horses, 
and  part  thereof,  for  a  great  many  years  past,  has  been 
covered  with  pens,  &c.  for  the  reception  of  cattle  intended 
for  the  market,  and  is  constantly  used  for  that  purpose  three 
days  in  every  week,  viz,  Thursday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday. 

'^  The  field  belonging  to  lord  Northampton  [vulgarly  called 
the  Spa  Field,  and  forming  a  sort  of  lozenge,  from  Coppice 
Row  to  the  path  above  the  Merlin^s  Cave,  north  and  south, 
and  from  Rosomon*s  Street  to  Black  Mary's  Hole,  east  and 
west]  is  coloured  blue ;  the  powers  for  erecting  a  market  on 
this  field  are  to  be  struck  out  of  tlie  bill. 

^^  The  roads  along  which  most  of  the  cattle  for  the  supply 
of  the  London  market  are  driven,  unite  at  the  Angel  Inn,  at 
Islington,  which  is  the  point  where  the  new  market  is  pro- 
posed to  be  situated,  and  two  sides  of  its  site  are  open  to 
large  spacious  roads,  affording  ample  room  for  avenues  into 
and  out  of  the  market  place,  which  is  intended  to  be  en- 
closed with  a  high  wall,  or  otherwise,  so  as  to  screen  it  from 
the  view  of  persons  passing  along  the  roads.'* 

Other  plans  and  suggestions  besides  the  above  were  sub« 
mitted  to  parliament,  one  of  which  proposed  to  have  the 
market  in  the  vicinity  of  Gray's  Inn  Lane ;  but  they  all 
proved  abortive,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  present  site 
of  Smithfield  should  be  enlarged  for  the  purposes  of  con- 
Tenience ;  several  obstructions  have  occurred  to  impede  the 
improvement,  and  among  others  the  proprietors  of  the  ad- 
joining estates  have  evinced  a  spirit  of  opposition.  Thus, 
from  selfish  motives,  one  of  the  first  and  most  eligible  de- 
signs to  induce  a  portion  of  health,  as  well  as  convenience! 
into  this  vast  metropolis,  is  illiberally  protracted. 

We  conclude  this  article  by  observing,  that  during  the 
twelvemonths  from  July,  1S09,  to  July,  1810,  there  have 

been  killed  in  London  : 

Beasts      .        .         -  144,980 

Calves     ...  34,778 

Sheep  and  lambs       -  1,025,488 

Horses  sold              .-  10,118 

Total    1,215,359  number  of  skins. 
Vol.  VI.    No.  146.  4  G  />.599, 
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P.  599, 1  U,  imiead  qf  "  the  earl  of  Warwick  and  Honand,"  inscrtp. 
'*  lord  Kensiogton.'* 

Newgate. 

P»614,  /.  12,  qfter  "door,"  add, 

**  We  havp  already  giren  some  account  of  the  riots  in 
London,  arid  the  destruction  of  this  prison^  in  HSO.     An- 
other unhappy  and  melancholy  event  occurred  on  Monday^ 
the  23d  of  February,  1807.    The  murder  of  Mr.  Steele  on 
Hounslow  Heath,   some  years  before,    had   such   circum- 
stances of  peculiar  atrocity  and  cruelty  attached  to  it,  that 
the  public  curiosity  seemed  particularly  excited  to  behold 
the  perpetrators  expiate  their  crimes  on  the  gallows;  and 
the  populace  began  to  assemble  in  vast  crouds  from  five  till 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  so  that  when  the  criminals 
made  their  appearance  on  their  last  stage,  all  the  avenues  to 
the  different  streets  were  completely  blocked  up.    The  ex- 
treme heat  occasioned  by  the  pressure  of  such  a  multitude 
in  a  confined  atmosphere,  induced  faintings;    those  who 
fell,  rose  no  more,  but  involved  in  the  same  misery  others 
who  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  near  them.     The  effects  of 
death  and  terror  exhibited  a  dreadful  scene,  and  as  soon  as 
the  confusion  had,    in  some  degree,    subsided,   forty-two 
persons  were  conveyed  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,    of 
whom  twent3'.seven  were  dead,  and  though  every  method 
was  used  for  their  restoration,  they  all  failed. 

**  A  horrid  scene  of  affliction  took  place  on  Tuesday,  by 
the  sensations  of  persons  who  came  in  search  of  their  re- 
latives. In  some  cases  they  even  claimed  and  took  away 
bodies  which  did  not  belong  to  them,  being  deprived,  as  it 
were,  of  the  powers  of  discrimination.  The  coroners  in- 
quest sat  from  Tuesday  till  Friday,  and  the  result  of  their 
verdict  was: 

*^  That  on  Monday  morning  the  several  persons  deceased 
had  assembled  in  the  Old  Bailey,  at  the  north-west  end, 
near  the  west  side  thereof,  and  opposite  Great  Green  Arbour 
Court.  That  many  carts  and  carriages  were  placed  across 
that  part  of  the   Old  Bailey,  by  some  persons  unknown, 

which 
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%rbich  considerably  narrowed  that  entrance  to  the  said  street 
or  place.  That  a  vast  number  of  people  had  also  collected 
there,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  execution  of  criminals 
which  was  to  take  place  that  morning.  That  the  passage 
being  narrowed  in  manner  aforesaid,  caused  a  considerable 
degree  of  confusion  among  those  who  were  in  the  croud, 
and'pressing  to  get  forward  to  see  the  execution;  in  conse« 
qoence  of  which  several  persons  were  compressed,  trampled 
upon,  and  suffocated.  That  the  deceased  persons  were 
among  the  number  of  those,  who,  thus  suffering,'  died 
through  compression,  being  trampled  upon,  and  suffo^ 
eation." 

Then  follows  a  list  of  thirty-two  persons,  men,  women, 
and  boys,  who  were  victims  on  this  occasion. 

VOL.  IV. 

P.  21,  last  line,  qfter  **  pretensions,"  add, 

^'  It  has  been  said  that  Salisbury  Square,  and  its  vicinity, 
form  part  of  the  liberty  of  Westminster,  we  know  not  on 
what  authority;  for  Bridewell,  and  its  precinct,  were  given 
by  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.  to  the  City ;  and  it  is  still  to 
be  proved  how  far  the  above  neighbourhood  has  any  claim  to 
peculiar  rights  and  exemptions.'' 

Temple  Church. 

P.  35,  L  12,  from  bottom,  qfter  "  Winchester,"  add, 

'^  Thb  beautiful  structure  is  now  under  thorough  repair, 
at  the  joint  expence  of  the  two  societies." 

■ 

Falcon  Court. 

P.  41,  last  line,  add, 

*^  This  tavern  or  inn  was  afterwards  converted  into  a 
printing  office  by  Mr.  Archibald  Hamilton,  in  which  were 
printed  the  Critical  Review,  the  works  of  Dr.  Smollet,  Dr. 
Goldsmith,  and  many  others  of  equal  celebrity.  The  whole 
fabric,  and  all  its  materials,  were  destroyed  by  fire  on  the 
3d  of  Jebruary,  1803.    The  projierty  consumed  was  esti- 

4  G  2  mated 
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mated  at  1 1,000/.  of  which  only  3000/.  was  iqsared*  Tb^ 
coDflagration  took  place  in  coDsequence  of  the  careleMDesa 
of  an  erratid  boy. 

Mr.  GitLET*s  Printing  Office. 

P.  47f  qfUr  note,  add, 

'^  On  Sunday  morning,  Jnly  29,  1810,  about  three 
oVlock,  the  premises  of  Mr.  Giliet,  the  printer,  in  Sa« 
Usbury  Court,  Fleet  Street,  were  again  entirely  destroyed » 
together  with  the  dwelling  house  of  Mr.  Swan,  a  printer 
adjoining.  Some  houses  at  the  back  of  these  buildings  were 
also  much  damaged,  as  was  likewise  the  house  of  the  Vac« 
^ine  InMitution,  It  is  considered  to  ham  been  wilfully  set 
on  fire,  as  there  had  not  been  either  a  fire  or  candle  in  tho 
building  since  last  March;  and  that  Mr.  Giliet,  accom- 
panied by  his  son,  saw  that  every  thing  was  safe  before  he 
retired  to  bed  on  Saturday  night;  a  reward  of  5001.  has 
been  recently  offered  by  advertisement  for  the  discovery 
of  the  offenders/* 

P*  56j  L  4,  from  bottom,  add, 

^^  New  Bridge  Street,  also  contains  the  Rock  Life  In« 
suRANCE  Office;  the  Equitable  Assurance  Office  on 
Lives  and  Survivorships;  and  the  Albion  Fire  and  Life 
Insurance  Office.  Just  above  which,  on  Ludgate  Hill,  is 
the  Hope  Insurance  Office. 

P,  72,  /.  8,  after  "  circumstance,"  add, 

**  At  Holborn  Bars,  have  been  recently  erected  two  py- 
ramidal pillars  of  stone,  on  each  of  which  is  cut  the  city 
arms,  to  mark  the  boundary  on  this  kide  of  the  city. 

St.  Andrew,  Holborn. 

P.  2,  L  \5,fro?n  bottom,  after  "  1806,'*  add, 

"*'  Dr.  Luxmore  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Bristol  in 
1807,  and  the  same  year  translated  to  the  bishopric  of  He- 
reford, on  which  he  resigned  his  deanery." 

P. 105, 
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P,lOS,fidd  the foUowii^  note  t 

*^  On  the  night  of  Monday  the  8th  of  February,  the 
printing  ofRce  and  extensive  warehouses  of  Messrs.  John 
Nichols  and  Son,  printers,  with  an  immenie  stock  of  books, 
the  accumulation  of  nearly  fifty  years,  were  overwhelmed 
in  one  calamitous  ruin,  by  a  most  aweful  fire,  which  com- 
menced about  a  quarter  before  ten,  in  the  ground  floor  of  a 
large  warehouse  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  building, 

**  Amongst  the  books  destroyed  there  are  several  con- 
sumed, which  cannot  now  be  obtained  at  any  price.  The 
imsoid  copies  of  the  Introduction  to  the  second  volume  of 
GougVs  Sepulchral  Monuments;  Hutchina^s  Dorsetshire; 
Bigiand'sOioucestershtre;  Hutchinson's  Durham ;  Thorpe's 
Registrum  &  Custumale  Roffense ;  the  few  numbers  which 
remained  of  the  Bibliotheca  Topographica ;  the  third  vo- 
lume of  Elizabethan  Progresses;  the  Illustrations  of  An- 
tient  Manners;  Mr.  Cough's  History  of  Pieshy,  and  hit 
valuable  account  of  the  Coins  of  the  Selegcido;,  engraved 
by  Bartolozzi ;  colonel  de  la  Motte's  Allusive  Arms;  bishop 
Atterbury's  Epistolary  Correspondence ;  and  last,  not  least, 
the  whole  of  six  portions  of  Mr.  Nichols's  Leicestershire, 
and  the  entire  stock  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  from 
1782  to  1807.  These  were  works  that  had  been  completed. 
Of  those  in  the  press,  the  most  important  were,  the  con- 
cluding volume  of  Hutchins's  Dorsetshire  (nearly  finished); 
a  second  volume  of  Manning's  and  Bray's  Surrey  (about 
half  printed) ;  Mr.  Bawdwen's  Translation  of  Domesday  for 
Yorkshire  (nearly  finished) ;  a  new  edition  of  Dr.  Whitaker's 
History  of  Craven  ;  Mr.Gough's  British  Topography  (nearly 
one  volume) ;  the  sixth  volume  of  Biographia  Britannica 
(ready  for  publishing) ;  Dr.  Kelly's  Dictionary  of  the  Manks 
Language;  Mr.  Neild's  History  of  Prisons;  a  genuine  un- 
published comedy  by  Sir  Richard  Steele ;  Mr.  Joseph  Reid's 
unpublished  tragedy  of  Dido;  four  volumes  of  the  British 
Essayists;  Mr.  Taylor  Combe's  Appendix  to  Dr.  Hunter's 
Coins;  part  of  Dr.  Hawes's  Annual  Report  for  180S;  a 
part  of  the  Biographical  Anecdotes  of  Hogarth ;  two  entire, 
volumes,  and  the  half  of  two  other  volumes,  of  a  new 
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edition  of  the  Aftecdotes  of  Mr.  Bowyer,  &c.*'-«It  is  a  re. 
markable  circHmstance  that  within  the  short  space  of  seven 
years  the  following  printing  offices  have  been  destroyed  by 
fire:  Mr.  Gillet,  twice;  Mr.  Hamilton^  Falcon  Court,  Fleet 
Street;  Messrs.  Swan,  Crown  Courts  ditto;  Mr.  Bensley, 
Bolt  Court, ditto;  Messrs. Nichols;  Mr.  Smeeton, St.  Martin^a 
Lane;  and  Mr.  Faxis,  Tooke^s  Court,  Curator  Street. 

Picket  Street. 

P.  HI,  1 3,  add, 
*^  The  improvements  of  this  street,  on  the  south  side, 
haye  lately  commenced  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Essex  Street ; 
but,  it  is  said,  not  to  be  the  intention  of  the  corporation  of 
London  to  abide  entirely  by  their  original  plan,  only  to 
open  a  wide  space  on  the  south  side  of  St.  Clement's  Church, 
in  a  circular  form,  correspondent  with  the  other  side,  for  the 
more  commodious  passage  of  carriages.** 

P.  145,  1 19,  qfter  "  faith,"  add, 
^^  On  Mr.  Lindsey's  decease  the  congregation  appomted 
as  their  chaplain,  the  rev.  Mr.  Thomas  Belsham,  author  of 
a  History  of  England,  &c. 

Drury  Lane  Theatre. 

P.  194,  /.  20,  (\fter  "  conflagration,  add, 

**  Yet  such  conflagration  did  happen  on  the  night  of  the 
24th  of  February,  1809,  which  reduced  the  whole  of  this 
magnificent  fabric  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  in  which  state  it  still 
remains.  The  cost  of  building  the  theatre,  had  amounted 
to  200,000/.  and  the  immense  property  of  scenery,  dresses, 
books,  and  all  the  other  properties  belonging  to  such  a  vast 
concern,  amounted  to  nearly  the  same  sum.  The  wardrobe 
alone  was  valued  at  40,000/.  and  the  whole  insurance  did 
not  amount  to  45,000/. 

Lyceum. 

P.  197,  /.  17,  from  bottom,  after  "  fabric,**  add, 
««  since  the  destruction  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  the  com- 
pany have  performed  at  this  place." 

Strand 
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Stuakd  Bridge. 

P.  197,  I,  IS,  from  the  bottom,  begin  the  next  paragraph  thus: 

^^  Nearly  opposite  this  spot  the  new  bridge  is  intended  to 
be  built.  An  improvement  of  this  kind  was  suggested  very 
early  in  the  present  reign  by  Mr.  Gwymie,  in  his  ^^  Londoa 
and  Westminster  Improved  ;^'  and  that  work  contains  a  plaa 
of  the  streets  round  the  structure  which,  in  honour  of  his 
majesty,  he  proposed  to  be  called  St.  George^s  Briixse. 
His  patriotic  intentions,  however,  were  not  attended  to,  and 
the  public  had  only  to  lament  that  such  an  effort  of  a  great 
mind  was  not  carried  into  effect.^ 

**  It  was  left  to  the  present  aera  of  embellishment  to  realize 
Mr.  Gwynne's  wishes;  and  by  the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  George 
Dodd,  after  the  most  illiberal  opposition,  to  obtain  an  act  of 
parliament  for  adopting  a  measure  of  improvement  so  highly 
necessary. 

**  We  have  been  favoured  by  one  of  the  proprietors  of 
this  undertaking  with  Mr.  Dodd*s  report  on  the  intended 
Strand  Bridge,  which  is  to  lead  from  near  Somerset  House  and 
Catherine  Street,  in  the  centre  of  the  Strand,  to  the  opposite 
shore  at  Narrow  Wall,  Lambeth,  where  a  high  road  is  to  be 
formed  to  the  Obelisk,  St.  George's  Fields,  meeting  at  this 
point  five  principal  roads  of  the  county  of  Surrey;  other 
roads  are  intended  to  branch  off  to  Westminster  Bridge, 
Blackfriars  Bridge,  and  Oakley  Street,  near  the  Asylum. 
These  improvements  also  will  open  a  more  convenient,  ex- 
peditious, and  nearer  way  from  all  the  parts,  places,  squares^ 
and  streets  of  London,  and  vicinity;  bounded  by  Islington 
on  the  east,  and  the  farthermost  part  of  St.  Mary  le  Bonne, 
on  the  west ;  including  the  most  considerable  squares  withio 
those  boundaries.  The  advantages  attaching  to  the  many 
populous  villages  on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames,  will  also 
be  very  great. 

**  Mr.  Dodd  observes,  "  It  is  remarkable  that  an  extent 
of  the  Thames,  bounded  by  Fleet  Street,  the  Strand,  Charing 
Cross,  Whitehall,  and  Parliament  Street,  being  a  distance 
of  near  two  miles  (and  more  than  twico  the  distance  from 

*  See  p.  207,  note. 
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London  to  Blackfriars  bridges)  should  be  thus  long  destitute 
of  that  excellent  convenience ;  especially  as  nearly  the  whole 
length  is  thronged  with  opulent  tradesmen's  houses.  It  may 
be  interesting  information  to  state,  that  persons  placed  on 
Blackfriars  Bridge,  by  frequent  and  accurate  (Counting,  have 
nscertained,  that  ftbove  forty-six  thousand  people  traverse 
it  every  day  on  an  average.  Even  the  comparatively  unim- 
portant bridge  at  Putney  has  occasionally  received  toll  of 
one  thousand  six  hundred  persons  in  one  day;  and  now 
pay  40/.  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  the  capital  of  the  com- 
pany. The  ferry  from  Sunderland  to  Monk-Wearmouth 
only  let  for  28/.  per  annum ;  but  the  tolls  of  the  bridge, 
which  has  since  been  erected,  let  at  this  moment  (Jan.  2, 
1809)  for  above  2000/.  per  annum. 

**  Paris  has  eleven  bridges,  two  recently  erected ;  whilst 
London,  more  populous,  more  extensive,  and  more  opulent, 
has  only  three ;  which  consequently  causes  frequent  delay 
and  interruption  of  carriages.  Although  no  other  place  in 
this  kingdom  is  so  well  peopled,  or  so  affluent  and  com- 
{^tent  to  erect  the  needful  edifice ;  yet  I  could  enumerate 
ittatiy  towns,  of  trivial  importance,  that,  in  this  respect,  are 
far  better  accommodated.'* 

From  the  bridge  thus  extending  over  the  river  (at  sixty 
feet  from  the  west  side  of  Somerset  House)  to  Cuper's 
Bridge,  in  Surrey,  will  commence  a  road,  as  before  stated, 
of  sixty  feet  in  width,  which  will  terminate  at  the  Obelisk 
in  St.  George's  Fields ;  across  road  (from  this  main  road), 
will  be  made  from  Stamford  Street  to  Astley^s  amphitheatre; 
and  also  a  branch  road  will  be  formed  from  the  main  road  to 
the  bottom  of  Oakley  Street.  The  line  of  these  roads  is 
fixed  by  the  act  of  parliament. 

The  length  of  the  bridge  will  be  one  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two  feet,  and  forty-five  feet  in  breadth,  with 
nine  elliptical  arches  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  span 
each,  producing  a  clear  water  way  of  one  thousand  and 
eighty  feet,  which  is  considerably  more  than  any  other  bridge 
over  the  Thames. 

The  design  of  erecting  a  bridge  over  this  part  of  the 
3  Thames, 
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Thames,  is  very  antient,  and  was  a  fevourite  object  with  all 
the  former  dukes  of  Bedford ;  but  the  difficulties  opposed  by 
conflicting  interests  were  deemed  insurmountable  till  the 
year  1806,  when  Mr.  George  Dodd  engaged  in  this  arduous 
undertaking,  from  a  conviction  that  the  increased  popula- 
tion of  the  metropolis  required  such  an  accommodation. 

Iq  the  first  instance,  Mr.  Dodd  made  the  requisite  surveys 
and  estimates,  to  ascertain  the  practicability  of  the  scheme ; 
he  then,  in  his  Report  (reprinted  in  1809)  explained  the 
public  utility  of  the  measure,  and  in  order  to  eilect  his  pur- 
pose, raised  privately  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  among 
his  friends,  and  brought  a   bill  into  parliament,  including 
p^mission  to  erect  a  wooden  bridge  as  a  temporary  one,  to 
serve  the  public  during  the  building  of  the  stone  bridge,  and 
from  the  surplus  tolls  of  this  wooden  bridge,  to  create  a 
sufficient  fund  for  building  an  elegant  stone  bridge :  but  as  the 
apertures  of  a  wood  bridge  would  be  small  and  inconve- 
nient to  navigation,  and  such  a  building  by  no  means  or- 
namental,  when  between  the  bridges  of  Blackfriars  and 
Westminster;  the  bill  was  so  violently  opposed  in  parlia- 
ment, that  Mr.  Dodd  withdrew  it,  and  prepared  every  re- 
quisite to  apply  again  in  the  session  of  1 809,  for  leave  to 
build  a  magnificent  stone  bridge,    with  a  capital  of   five 
hundred  thousand  pounds;  which  capital  was  created  by 
the  original  subscribers  quadrupling   their  shares.       The 
bill  was  opposed  in  this  session  with  increased  violence,  hav- 
ing no  less  than  twenty-one  distinct  oppositions  be/ore  the 
house^  including  that  of  the  city  of  London,  and  others  of 
powerful  parliamentary  interest.     To  reconcile  or  defeat 
these  was  a  fearful  effort  indeed ;   it  being  a  novel  fact, 
that  the  main  road  of  the  bridge  first  passes  through  land 
belonging  to  the  king,  by  right  of  his  duchy  of  Lancaster; 
then  through  land  belonging  to  the  prince  of  Wales;  next 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  and  then  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, all  in  the  count}'  of  Surrey;  and  surrounded  by  the 
valuable  possessions  of  the  dukes  of  Norfolk,  Bedford,  and 
Northumberland,  and  property  of  other  very  powerful  no- 
blemen ;  each  desirous  to  have  the  bridge  in  the  place  most 
Vol.  VI.    No.  147.  4  H  conducive 
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conducive  to  his  immediate  interest,  the  memsufe  was  iiU 
timately  supported  by  the  members  of  administratioo,  and 
the  friends  of  the  prince  of  Wales;  and,  after  a  powerful 
atrtiggle,  passed  into  a  law. 

The  works  are  to  be  immediately  commenced ;  the  in- 
terior of  the  bridge  will  be  of  Meesham  Surrey  stone ;  and 
every  part  of  the  exterior  of  granite,  from  Cornwall,  the 
beauty  of  which  is  only  exceeded  by  its  extreme  dura* 
bility. 

The  situation  where  this  bridge  is  intended  to  be  erected,  ifl 
by  nature  very  favourable;  a  bold  shore  on  the  north,  a 
moderate  depth  of  water,  and  a  good  foundation;  on  tho 
south  shore,  only  a  gentle  ascent  to  the  bridge  will  be  re* 
quisite,  which  is  designed  to  be  horizontal^  as  most  ex-» 
pedient. 

<^  The  recesses  in  the  bridge,**  continues  Mr.  Dodd,  will 
present  a  fine  and  conspicuous  situation,  in  which  govern^ 
ment  may  erect  statues  to  our  deceased  naval  heroes,  over 
the  element  upon  which  they  have  meritoriously  served 
their  country .'* 

The  bridge  is  proposed  to  be  ready  for  the  accommoda^ 
tion  of  foot  passengers,  within  two  years  and  a  half  from 
the  commencement  of  the  work  •;  and  for  carriages  at  the 
expiration  of  four  years. 

The  requisite  tolls  will  be  very  moderate,  not  much  more 
than  must  otherwise  be  paid  at  the  turnpikes  nearer  Black- 
friars  and  Westminster  bridges,  yet  competent  to  pay  ample 
interest  tlic  first  year  of  opening  this  bridge  to  the  public. 

In  conjunction  with  Somerset  House,  the  Adelphi  build» 
ings,  and  the  neighbouring  buildings  and  views,  the  Strand 
bridge  promises  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the 
river  Thames,  and  a  splendid  decoration  to  the  metropolis. 

CovENT  Garden  Theatre. 

p.  206,  /.  11,  from  the  bottom,  qftcr  «  advantage,"  add, 

**  On  the  20th  of  September,  1808,  this  fine  structure^ 

was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  all  the  property,  to  the  amount 

of  107,000/.  totally   destroyed.     The  sum  for  which  the 

1  theatre 
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tbeatne  wai  insured  amounted  only  to  about  50,CX)0/.  not 
•uflElcient  to  cover  above  one-fourth  of  the  whole  loss.  But 
the  moat  melancholy  part  of  this  tragic  scene  consisted  in  the 
loM  of  between  twenty  and  thirty  persons,  who  perished 
daring  the  process  of  this  dreadful  catastrophe. — A  more 
detailed  account  of  which  appeared  in  the  several  diurnal 
publications  of  that  period  *. 

The  new  theatre  was  opened  within  twelve  months  from 
the  destruction  of  the  former,  and  is  a  very  magnificent 
stmcture  of  the  Doric  order,  executed  by  Mr.  Smirke,  jun. 
The  front  of  the  theatre  occupies  one-half  of  Bow  Street, 
nearest  to  Covent  Garden.  The  portico  in  the  centre  is  of 
the  same  proportions  as  those  of  the  portico  of  the  temple 
of  Minerva  at  Athens ;  the  columns  are,  with  the  exception 
of  those  at  St.  Peter's  in  Home,  and  in  the  temple  of  the 
Acropolis,  the  largest  of  any  existing  building  in  Europe. 
Id  the  lower  part  of  the  front  an  arcade  extends  from  one 
end  to  the  other ;  the  mouldings  on  the  exterior  of  the 
building,  and  the  architraves  round  the  windows,  are  correct 
examples  of  Grecian  architecture.  The  front  of  tlie  build- 
ing is  terminated  at  each  end  by  two  pilasters,  and  the 
figures  of  Comedy  and  Tragedy  between  them.  Tlie  basso 
relievos  in  front  are  each  about  forty-five  feet  long,  and  are 
executed  with  the  same  relief  as  those  in  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva, by  Phidias. 

Under  the  portico  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  United  King- 
dom are  introduced ;  the  main  walls  of  the  theatre,  which  are 
libout  one  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  of  a  proportionable 
thickness,  rise  considerably  above  the  other  parts  of  the 

*  An  account  of  calamities  by  fire  to  theatrical  stnictures  in  London, 
ii  not  inapplicable  in  this  place:  Drury  Lane,  built  1(5(3 J,  burnt  1672; 
the  second  building  pulled  down,  1791;  rebuilt  MiH;  destroyed  by  fire, 
T809.  Covent  Garden,  built  17;J3;  enlarged,  17§2;  destroyed  by  fire, 
1808.  Opera  House,  Haymark«»t,  opened  1704;  burnt  down  1789; 
pment  house  founded,  1790.  Pantheon,  Oxford  Street,  opened  1772; 
coav<rted  to  an  opera  house,  1784;  burnt  down,  1792.  Mtlafs  Ani^ 
»W«Acfl*rtf  constructed  about  1779;  burnt  1794;  the  new  structure  burnt 
dowD«  1803.    Royal  Circus,  burnt  1805;  since  rebuilt. 

*  H  2  front ; 
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front;  and  arched  openings  have  been  introduced,  by 
which  the  chimnies  are  concealed ,  and  the  water  is  dis- 
charged irom  the  great  roof.  AH  architectural  decorations 
have  been  omitted  in  the  other  fronts  of  the  building,  which 
is  insulated,  though  a  communication  is  preserved  between 
Hart  .Street,  Bow  Street,  and  the  piazzas  in  Covent  Garden. 

The  sculptures  on  the  exterior  consist  of  The  Antient 
Drama.  In  the  centre  appear  three  Greek  poets  sitting; 
that  looking  towards  the  portico  is  Aristophanes,  repre- 
senting the  Old  Comedy;  and  (nearest  to  the  spectator) 
Menander  represents  the  New  Comedy.  Before  them 
Thalia  presents  herself  with  her  crook  and  mask ;  she  is 
followed  by  Polyhymnia  playing  on  the  greater  Jyre, 
Euterpe  on  the  lessor  lyre,  Clio  with  the  long  pipes,  and 
Terpsichore,  the  muse  of  action.  Three  attendant  nymphs 
representing  the  Hours,  are  crowned  with  pine  leaves,  and 
in  succinct  tunies,  seem  to  watch  the  Pegasus.  The  third 
sitting  figure  looking  from  the  portico  is  ^schylus,  the 
father  of  Tragedy,  holding  an  open  scroll  upon  his  knee; 
his  attention  is  fixed  upon  the  opposite  figure  of  Minerva* 
Between  them  stands  Bacchus  leaning  on  a  fawn,  com- 
memorative of  the  Greeks  having  represented  dramas  in 
honour  of  Bacchus.  Melpomene  is  placed  behind  Mi- 
nerva, holding  a  dagger  and  mask ;  Orestes  appears  fol- 
lowed by  two  furies,  whilst  he  supplicates  Apollo  for  pro- 
tection. The  god  is  represented  in  his  quadriga.  This 
latter  groupe  describes  part  of  the  tragedy  of  Orestes,  by 
^.schylus. 

The  Modern  Drama  is  described  by  the  figure  of 
Shakespeare  sittinir ;  his  seat  ornamented  with  masks,  the 
lyre,  &c.  (he  seems  to  look  from  the  portico).  His  right 
hand  is  raised  as  though  exercising  the  following  characters 
in  the  Tempest :  Caliban  laden  with  wood ;  Ferdinand 
sheathing  his  sword  ;  Miranda  entreating  Prospero  in  be- 
half of  her  lover  ;  Ariel  appears  to  fascinate  the  groupe,  and 
is  playing  on  a  lyre.  This  part  of  the  composition  is  ter- 
minated by  Hecate  descending  in  her  car  drawn  by  oxen. 
She  is  attended  by  lady  Macbeth  grasping  the  daggers,  fol- 
lowed 
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lowed  by  Macbeth,  turning  with  horror  from  the  body  of  the 
murdered  Duncan. 

Milton  occupies  the  centre,  looking  towards  the  portico; 
lie  is  also  seated  and  contemplating  Urania,  who  appears 
seated  in  the  clouds;  this  is  descriptive  of  a  passage  ia 
Paradise  Lost :  at  his  feet  is  Sampson  Agonistes  in  chdns. 
The  remainder  of  the  groupe  is  a  representation  of  some  of 
the  characters  in  Comus ;  the  two  brothers  driving  out  the 
bacchanals  with  their  staggering  leader  Comus.  The  en- 
chanted lady  is  seated  in  the  chair,  and  the  series  is  closed  by 
two  tygers,  the  transformation  of  Comus's  devotees. 

The  INTERIOR  of  the  theatre  is  equally  magnificent  as  the 
outside.  The  grand  entrance  hall  from  Bow  Street  is  of 
atone,  and  about  forty  feet  square ;  the  staircases  are  also  of 
stone,  with  stone  landings,  ornamented  with  red  porphyry 
pillars,  the  capitals  and  bases  of  which  are  of  white  marble. 
The  walls  are  of  white  veined  marble. 

The  Ante  Room  is  adorned  with  red  porphyry  pilasters, 
having  gold  capitals  and  vases.  A  beautiful  statue  of  Shake- 
speare, seven  feet  high,  on  a  pedestal  of  yellow  Sienna 
marble, is  so  placed  in  the  room  as  to  front  the  grand  staircase. 
The  figure  is  executed  by  Rossi. 

The  Corridors,  surrounding  the  boxes,  are  nine  feet 
wide,  and  paved  with  stone. 

The  Saloon  is  sixty  feet  long,  with  red  veined  marble 
pilasters  at  each  end,  paintings  in  chiaro  oscuro  on  both 
sides,  and  sophas  with  scarlet  covers  and  black  velvet 
borders.  The  prevailing  colour  in  the  corridors  and  saloon 
is  green. 

The  Entrance  from  the  Piazza  is  by  a  double  flight  of 
stone  steps ;  the  walls  are  also  of  stone,  and  the  whole  is 
lighted  by  antique  lamps,  placed  on  bronzed  tripods.  There 
are  also  very  extensive  and  powerful  means  for  obtaining 
water  in  cases  of  future  danger,  as  well  as  to  rectify  the  air 
throughout  the  building. 
.  The  Stage  is  very  spacious,  of  admirable  dimensions, 
and  well  adapted  for  scenic  shew,  processions,  &c.  The 
Boxes  are  not  suffered  to  intrude  upon  the  proscenium  or 
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front  of  the  stage ;  on  each  side  of  the  stage  are  two  loftjr 
pilasters  in  scagliola  marble,  with  gilt  capitals,  betweei^ 
which  are  the  boxes  appropriated  for  the  managers,  and  the 
stage  doors.  These  support  an  arch  (the  segment  of  a 
circle):  the  soffit  painted  in  light  relief,  from  which  Ac^ 
Iscends  the  crimson  drapery  over  the  curtain.  This  is  sur- 
■u)UDted  by  a  bold  and  simple  entablaturet  with  the  royal 
arms  resting  on  its  centre.  In  each  spandrel  of  the  arch  is 
an  emblematical  antique  celestial  figure,  holding  the  wreatb^ 
torch,  &c.  excellently  executed  in  relief.  The  entablature^ 
devices,  and  the  whole  frontispiece,  are  in  the  same  light 
relievo  as  the  cupola;  wliich  the  cieling  is  painted  to  re^ 
present,  in  square  compartments.  The  character  of  tbo 
decorations  is  perfectly  Grecian. 

The  Machinery  of  the  stage  is  naost  admirably  coo* 
trived  for  expedition  and  facility  of  application.  On  each 
side  of  the  stage  are  apartments  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
the  performers;  and  there  are  three  spacious  and  elegant 
Green  Rooms. 

The  Boxes  consist  of  three  tiers,  dispersed  in  a  circolat 
form,  affording  a  perfect  view  of  the  stage  in  every  din* 
rection  ;  the  front  of  the  boxes  are  of  cream  colour,  with 
Grecian  ornaments  in  gold,  upon  a  pink  ground,  and  gold 
mouldings  ;  they  are  also  supported  l)y  fluted  gilt  columns* 
Each  box  contains  three  rows  of  seats;  and  the  three  circles 
of  boxes  are  ornamented  by  large  chandeliers,  elegantly 
mounted y  and  of  chaste  and  beautiful  design,  after  the  style 
of  Piranesi,  forming  a  graceful  canopy  of  the  rich  cut 
drops,  of  which  there  are  at  least  twenty-five  thousand. 

The  Pit,  besides  its  lateral  passages,  has  two  central 
entrances,  which  extend  its  whole  length  from  the  front 
boxes  to  the  orchestra.  The  seats  are  gradually  elevated, 
so  as  greatly  to  conduce  to  the  convenience  of  the  audience; 
they  are  twenty  five  inches  broad. 

The  Upper  Gallery  is  divided  into  five  compartments^ 
and  may  be  thus  considered  as  a  tier  of  five  boxes,  with  a 
separate  door  at  the  back  of  each ;  these  doors  open  into  a 
spacious  lobby,  one  side  of  which  is  the  back  of  the  gak 
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tery^  and  the  other  the  exterior  wall  of  the  tbeaitn*,  with  th6 
windows  into  the  street.  The  Lobby  to  the  middle  gallerj* 
is  similarly  situated. 

Under  the  gallery  a  row  of  Private  ^oxss  constitnted 
the  third  tier;    they   consisted  of  twenty-six   in  number, 
with  a  private  room   behind  each.     The  access  to  these 
boxes  was  by  a  beautiful  staircase,  exclusively  appropriated 
to  them,  and   not  connected   with  any  other  part  of  the 
bouse;  with  a  saloon,  exclusively  spacious  and  magnificent 
in  the  extreme.     The  saloon  adorned  with  magnificent  cok. 
lumns  of  Sicilian  marble,  of  a  verd  unique  coloar ,  instead 
of  porphyry.      Busts   of  Shakespeare,  Milton,  &c.  intro^ 
duced  in   various  parts;  drawings  in  ckiaro  oseurOf  iprmi- 
cipaliy  from  the  works  of  our  dramatic  poets,  executed  iii 
an  elegant  and  scientific  manner ;  splendid  lustres  and  chan- 
deliers, and  the  most  sumptuous  furniture,  contributed  t6 
the  decoration  of   this  magnificent  apartment,   which  foir  , 
convenience,  taste,  and  elegance,  was  to  become  another 
Ranelagh  to  satiate  the  refined  caprice  of  the  nobility^  who 
were  extravagant  enough  to  occupy  them.    The  furniture 
was  to  be  the  most  costly,  equal  to  the  fancy,  or  the  whim, 
of  those  exalted  personages. 

The  Lower  Boxes  appear  to  be  upon  the  old  plan,  ex« 
cept  that  on  account  of  an  additional  seat,  each  box  will  hold 
three  more  persons. 

A  very  excellent  mode  for  escape,  in  case  any  accident 
should  occur  when  the  audience  is  present,  is,  that  the 
doors,  by  means  of  springs,  slide  back,  and  leave  an  unin* 
lerrapted  opening  to  the  avenues  and  the  streets. 

Having  thus  given  what  may  be  called  a  prqffSsioruU 
sketch  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  it  is  necessary  that  A 
few  remarks  be  added,  as  a  set-off  to  the  above,  which 
seems  to  have  been  published  iy  authority.  '<  Unfortii<* 
nately  a  meanness  in  the  projectors  spoiled  all  the  magni* 
ficent  ideas  of  the  architect,  and  the  ingenuity  of  the 
artist.  The  galleries,  divided  into  unnecessary  and  incon- 
▼enient  compartments,  were  so  small*,  and  so  ill  adapted 
fef  an  advantageous  view  ci  the  stage,  that  in  derision  they 

were 
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were  denominated  Pigeon  Holes,  The  PRivATfe  BoxEf ^ 
above  described,  raised  almost  to  an  equal  elevation,  were 
generally  disliked  ;  and  as  the  whole  intention  seemed  to 
evince  a  desire  to  exclude  part  of  the  audience,  or  to  tax 
them  by  high  prices,  the  measure  was  so  obnoxious  to  the 
public,  that  when  the  theatre  opened  on  the  18th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1809,  the  managers  discovered  that  they  bad  made 
their  calculations  on  false  principles;  for  the  audience  com- 
menced such  a  din  of  uproar  throughout  the  house,  that  the 
play  was  rendered  a  mere  pantomime.  This  was  continued 
for  about  sixty  nights,  in  opposition  to  all  the  terrific  power 
jof  judiciary  intimidation,  the  reading  of  the  riot  act,  and 
feizing  the  supposed  oflPenders.  The  result  was,  that  the 
managers  finding  that  the  finances  of  the  concern  materially 
sufiered  by  their  obstinacy,  thought  it  their  interest  to 
compromise  with  the  public,  and  besides  a  reduction  of 
prices,  to  promise  a  removal  of  the  private  boxes,  which 
bad  trenched  upon  the  space  before  occupied  by  the  gal- 
leries. This  alteration  was  to  take  place  before  the  next 
ieason,  and  every  one  seemed  satisfied. 

Previously  to  opening  the  theatre  a  second  time,  the 
following  alterations  took  place : 

.  The  interior  had  undergone  a  material  alteration,  since 
the  last  season,  of  which  the  expence  is  estimated  at  not  less 
than  7000/.  This  was  occasioned  principally  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  forming  a  communication  for  the  public  with  the 
tier  of  private  boxes.  To  effect  this,  it  became  necessary 
to  take  down  the  paltry  winding  stairs;  and,  in  their  place,  a 
fiight  of  stairs  much  more  commodious,  though  by  no  means 
to  spacious  as  such  a  building  demands,  has  been  substi- 
tuted. The  stairs  are  all  of  stone,  as  also  the  passages  of 
the  corridors:  to  support  which,  flat  brick  arches  have  been 
turned,  springing  from  the  beams  which  sustain  the  floors. 

The  grand  saloon,  from  which  the  public  were  excluded 
last  season,  is  now  thrown  op'Mi.     The  corridor  of  the  tier 
forms  an  extensive  promenade,    of  which   the   beauty   is, 
however,  considerably  diminished  by  a  congeries  of  massive  - 
square  pillars^  each  occupying,  at  the  least,  five  times  the 
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space  of  circular  casUiron  pillars.  This  defect,  added  to 
the  lowness  of  the  roof,  takes  materially  from  the  effect 
which  otherwise  would  be  produced. 

The  twelve  centre  boxes  of  the  ci^evant  private  circle, 
were  partially  thrown  open;  in  each  box  there  are  three 
benches,  calculated  to  contain,  in  the  whole,  ten  persons; 
the  first  and  second  three  each,  and  the  third  four,  so  as  to 
accommodate  one  liundred  and  twenty  spectators.  The 
depth  here  confined  to  three  benches,  whilst  the  lower  front 
boxes  contain  six,  this  part  of  the  house  will  be  found  the 
most  commodious.  The  coup  cTaeil  from  the  pit  is  greatly 
improved  by  throwing  open  this  part  of  the  circle,  whicfa| 
by  the  partitions  between  the  boxes  looked  extremely 
heavy.  The  long  dark  staircase,  from  the  second  to  the 
fourth  tier  of  boxes,  is  altered  to  a  much  more  commodious 
ascent,  and  the  upper  passage  is  improved. 

The  two  shilling  gallery,  which,  in  its  original  state,  ex- 
cited a  sufTocating  sensation,  has  been  essentially  improved. 
The  space  above  the  head  has  been  increased,  by  cutting 
away   the  ceiling  as  close  as  possible  to  the  floor  of  the 
upper  gallery.     This  alteration  at  once  improves  the  visual 
powers  of  the  spectators,  and  gives  more  room  to  breathe ; 
which,  in  truth,  was  greatly  wanted.     There  are  ten  benches 
in  this  gallery,  the  lowest  of  which  has  not  been  moved,  but 
the  other  nine  have  been  raised  about  two  inches  each;  the 
top  of  the  upper  seat  being  eighteen   inches  higher  than 
before*    In  the  upper  gallery,  and   the  side  pigeon-holes, 
there  is  no  alteration.     The  baize,  with  which  the  benches 
of  the  p^t  were  covered,  is  removed,  and  they  are  all  neatly 
painted,    the  practice  of  standing   on  the  benches  being 
found  to  produce  so  much  dust,  that  they  could  not  be 
convemently  kept  in  order.     The  doors  of  the  pit  have  been 
re-hung,  upon  a  plan  which  precludes  the  possibility  of  the 
frequent  noise,  that  was  so  great  a  nuisance.     The  banging 
of  the  box  benches  is  also  prevented  by  the  end  of  the  flap 
falling  on  a  stuffed  cushion.     Every  vacancy  in  the  floors 
and  partitions  of  the  house  has  been  completely  stopped,  in 
vrder  to  prevent  that  interruption  to  the  communication  of 
Vol.  Yl.    No.  147.  4  I  sound, 
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sound,  which  has  been  conjectured  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
imperfect  manner  in  which  the  performers  were  heard^ 
Andy  lastly,  the  vacancies  between  the  diffeBent  floors  hav€ 
been  all  filled,  so  as  to  prevent  the  scraping  noise  of  the 
feet  of  persons  in  the  upper  boxes  from  being  heard  by 
those  below  them.  These,  with  the  customary  annual 
painting  and  gilding,  appear  to  be  the  objects  on  which  the 
proprietors  have  incurred  so  heavy  an  expence. 

But  the  grand  object  was  not  gained ;  the  proprietors  had 
not  abided  by  the  tenor  of  their  faith  given  to  the  public  by 
the  total  change  of  the  private  boxes,  and  therefore  the 
season  of  1810,  commenced  with  a  repetition  of  the  clangor 
which  had  distinguished  the  performances  of  the  preceding 
year.  The  public  were  determined,  and  after  an  interrupt 
tion  of  a  week,  the  proprietors  thought  it  consistent  with 
their  welfare  to  abide  by  what  had  been  called  "  their  con-? 
tract  ;^'  and  on  Monday,  September  24*,  the  theatre  wa« 
opened  upon  the  old  principle,  amidst  the  applause  of  a.a 
immensely  crowded  audience. 

Whitehall  Chapel. 

P.  243,  /.  2,  qfter  "  besides,"  add. 

This  chapel,  when  the  present  commander  in  chief.  Sir 
David  Dundas,  came  into  office,  was  appointed  to  be  the 
place  of  worship  for  the  use  of  the  horse  guards,  to  the  ex-^ 
elusion  of  a  number  of  respectable  persons  who  were  con- 
stant attendants.  Dr.  Randolph,  bishop  of  London,  was  ap- 
plied to,  when  his  lordship,  as  dean  of  the  chapels  royal, 
resisted  the  innovation  upon  his  right ;  but  compromised  the 
business,  by  granting  his  permission  that  the  soldiers  should 
resort  to  Whitehall  chapel,  in  the  intermediate  spape  of  thQ 
usual  times  of  worship. 

Chapel  of  Henry  VII. 

P.  270,  /.  20,  from  bottom,  ({fter  "  chapel,"  add. 

The  improvements  commenced  on  this  beautiful  national 

Structure,  by  authority  of  parliament,  will  be  honourable  to 
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tbe  design  and  the  undertaking.  Mn  Wyatt  has  completed 
two  pinnacles,  and  restored  in  a  very  masterly  manner  the 
antient  mode  of  ornament;  so  that  this  chapel  will  again 
assume  what  it  so  much  deserves,  the  appellation  of  ^^  The 
eighth  Wonder  of  the  World." 

The  interior  of  this  chapel  contains  a  small  tablet  near  the 
floor,  at  the  east  end,  with  the  following  inscription: 

<^  The  most  lilustrious  and  Serene  Prince 
Anthony  Philip,  Duke  of  Montpensier, 
Descended  from  the  kings  of  France,  second  son  of  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  from  his  earliest  youth  bred  to  arms,  and  even  in  chains 
unsubdued ;  of  an  erect  mind  in  adversity,  and  in  prosperity  not 
elated;  a  constant  patron  of  the  liberal  arts,  polite,  pleasant, 
and  courteous  to  all,  nor  ever  wanting  in  the  duties  of  brother, 
neighbour,  friend,   or  the  love  of  his  country. 

^^  After  experiencing  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  he  was  re« 
ceived  with  great  hospitality  by  the  English  nation,  and  at  length 
rests  in  this  asylum  for  kings 

"  Born  July  ^  1773.     Died  May  18,  1807,  aged  31. 

'^  Louis  Philip,  duke  of  Orleans,  erects  this  monument  in 
memory  of  the  best  of  brothers." 

P.  295,  L  15,  qfter  "  1799,"  add. 

Next  to  this  monument  is  placed  a  very  striking  resem«* 
blance  of  the  departed  hero, 

Lord  Nelson, 
modelled  in  wax  from  a  smaller  one,  for  which  his  lordship 
sat,  dressed  in  full  uniform,  and  decorated  with  all  his  or« 
ders;  the  clothes  (excepting  the  coat)  were  his  lordship's. 
On  his  hat  is  represented  the  diamond  chalengk,  or  plume 
of  triumph,  presented  to  him  by  the  grand  seignior ;  in 
the  middle  of  the  real  chalengk  is  a  large  diamond,  that  caa 
be  set  in  motion  by  watch-work  for  two  hours.  The  words 
**  Victory,  or  Westminster  Abbey !"  done  on  the  glass  in 
gold  letters,  were  used  by  his  lordship  previous  to  the  battle, 
thinking  this  would  be  the  place  of  burial. 

P,  328,  /.  17,  qfter  "  equal,"  add, 

Joseph  Addison,    Esq. — This  monument  was  put  iip, 
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April  1809,  and  consists  of  a  find  statue  of  the  deceased, 
standing  on  a  circular  basement,  about  which  are  small 
figures  of  the  nine  Muses.  The  Latin  inscription  is  to  the 
following  purport: — 

*'  Whoever  thou  art,  Tcnerate  the  memory  of  Joseph  Ad- 
dison, in  whom  Christian  faith,  Tirtae,  and  good  morals,  found 
a  coBtinoal  patron;  whose  genius  was  shewn  in  Terse,  and  ererjr 
exquisite  kind  of  writing;  who  gave  to  posterity  the  best  ex- 
ample of  pure  language,  and  the  best  rales  for  living  well,  which 
remain  and  ever  will  remain  sacred;  whose  weight  of  argument 
was  tempered  with  wit,  and  accurate  judgment  with  politeness, 
80  that  he  encouraged  the  good  and  reformed  the  improvideot, 
tamed  the  wicked,  and  in  some  degree  made  them  in  love  with 
virtue.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1072,  and  his  fortune  being  iiu 
creased  gradually,  arrived  at  length  to  public  honours.  Died  ia 
the  forty-dghth  year  of  his  age,  the  honour  and  delight  of  die 
British  nation." 

P.2Qi,  l.  13,  qfter  "  180K"  add. 

During  the  progress  of  this  work  the  following  additional 
monuments  have  been  placed  in  the  Abbey. 

North  Cross. 

Dr.  Warren,  bishop  of  Bangor. — The  design  and  sculp- 
ture of  this  monument  is  greatly  admired ;  the  figure  of 
Religion,  in  a  mournful  attitude,  is  leaning  on  a  rock, 
whereon  iswritten  the  inscription,  holding  in  her  hand  a  cross; 
on  the  other  side  is  represented  an  angel  pointing  to  the 
cross,  as  a  source  of  consolation  whereby  we  are  saved— why 
weep?  the  rock  implies  firmness  of  faith.  A  mitre,  cro- 
sier, &c.  are  at  the  bottom :  to  which  is  added  a  long  in- 
scription, describing  the  virtues  of  the  deceased. 

Dr.  Samuel  Arnold,  late  organist  to  this  church,  died 
October  22,  1802,  aged  sixty-two  years.  This  monument 
was  erected  by  his  afflicted  widow. 

''  Oh,   let  thy  still-loved  son  inscribe  thy  stone, 
And  with  a  mother's  sorrow  mix  his  own.'* 

A  sickle  cutting  the  lyre  is  represented  below. 

South 
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South  Aislb. 

Pasquale  D£  Paoli.— a  bust,  strongly  reaembliug  the 
cleceMed,  with  the  following  inscription  under  it:— 

<^  To  the  memory  of  Pasquale  de  Paoli,  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent and  most  illustrious  characters  of  the  age  in  which  he  llred. 
He  was  born  at  Kosliuo,  in  Corsica,  April  the  5th,  1725,  wai 
nnanimously  chosen,  at  the  age  of  thirty.  Supreme  Head  of  that 
island,  and  died  in  this  metropolis  February  6,  1807,  aged  eighty- 
two  years.  The  early  and  bettor  part  of  his  life  he  de?oted  to  tbo 
cause  of  liberty,  nobly  maintaining  it  against  the  usurpation  of 
Genoese  and  French  tyranny;  by  his  many  splendid  achierements^ 
his  useful  and  bencTolent  institutions,  his  patriotic  and  public 
Sbeal,  manifested  upon  eTery  occasion.  He,  amongst  the  few  who 
have  merited  so  glorious  a  title,  most  justly  deserves  to  be  hailed 
the  Father  of  his  Country.  Deiog  obliged,  by  the  superior  force 
of  his  enemies,  to  retire  from  Corsica,  he  sought  refuge  in  this 
land  of  liberty,  and  was  here  most  graciously  received,  amidst 
the  general  applause  of  a  magnanimous  nation,  into  the  protec* 
tion  of  his  Majesty,  King  George  the  Third ;  by  whose  foster* 
ing  hand  and  munificence,  he  not  only  obtained  a  safe  and  ho- 
nourable asylum,  but  was  enabled,  during  the  remainder  of  his 
days,  to  enjoy  the  society  of  his  friends  and  faithful  followers,  in 
affluent  and  dignified  retirements  He  expressed,  to  the  last  mo- 
ment of  his  life,  the  most  grateful  sense  of  his  Majesty's  paternal 
goodness  towards  him,  praying  for  the  prescryation  of  his  most 
sacred  person,  and  the  prosperity  of  his  dominions." 

New  Guildhall. 

P.  310,  /.7,  qfter  "Cockerel!,"  add. 
This  structure  has  been  since  completed. 

-P.  314,  /.  7,  qfter  "  breastwork,"  add. 

From  this  point  a  new  bridge,  to  be  called  Vauxhall 
Bridge,  is  to  be  erected  over  the  river  Thames  to  Vaux- 
hall turnpike,  under  the  inspection  of  Ralph  Dodd,  Esq. 
upon  the  same  plan  of  Strand  Bridge,  of  which  we  havo 
already  spoken. 

Carleton 
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Carleton  Hou5£. 

/>.  318,  /.  1,  qfter  "  world,"  add. 

This  valuable  and  unique  collection  is  a  museuni  not  of 
aims  only,  but  of  various  works  of  art,  dresses,  &c. ;  it  is 
arranged  with  great  order,  skill,  and  taste,  under  the  im- 
mediate inspection  of  his  royal  highness.  It  occupies  five 
rooms  in  the  attic  story ;  the  swords,  fire-arms,  &c.  disposed 
in  various  figures  upon  scarlet  cloth,  and  inclosed  in  glass 
cases;  the  whole  is  kept  in  a  state  of  the  most  perfect 
brightness.  Here  are  swords  of  every  country,  many  of 
which  are  curious  and  valuable,  from  having  belonged  to 
eminent  men :  of  these  the  most  remarkable  is  a  sword  of  the 
famous  chevalier  Boyard  (Bayard)  the  knight  5an^ p^r  ^^ 
sans  reproche ;  a  sword  of  the  great  duke  of  Marborough; 
one  of  Louis  XIV. ;  and  one  of  Charles  II. ;  the  two  last  are 
merely  dress  swords.  A  curious  silver  basket-hilted  broad 
sword  of  the  Pretender's,  embossed  with  figures  and  foliage. 
But  the  finest  sword  in  this  collection  is  one  of  excellent 
workmanship,  which  once  belonged  to  the  celebrated  Hamp- 
den  J  it  was  executed  by  Bevenuto  Cellini,  a  celebrated 
Florentine.  The  ornaments  on  the  hilt  and  ferrule  of  the 
(cabbard  are  in  basso-relievo  in  bronze,  and  are  intended  to 
illustrate  the  life  of  David :  it  is  a  most  beautiful  piece  of 
work,  and  in  the  highest  preservation.  In  the  armoury  is  a 
youthful  portrait  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  and  beneath 
is  a  couteau  de  chasse^  used  by  that  monarch,  of  very  rude 
aqd  simple  workmanship.  A  sword  of  general  Moreau's, 
and  one  of  marshal  Luckner's.  In  another  room  are  various 
specimens  of  plate  armour,  helmets,  and  weapons,  some 
Indian  armour  of  curious  workmanship,  composed  of  steel 
ringlets,  similar  to  the  hauberk  worn  by  the  Knights  Tem- 
plars, but  not  so  heavy,  and  the  helmets  are  of  a  different 
construction;  also  some  cuirasses,  as  now  worn  in  Ger» 
many;  a  curious  collection  of  firearms,  from  the  match- 
lock  to  the  modern  improvements  in  the  firelock,  air-guns^ 
pistols,  &c.  In  this  room  are  also  some  curious  saddles, 
Mameluke,  Turkish,  &c. ;  some  of  the  Turkish  saddles  are 
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richly  ornamented  ivith  pure  gold.  Another  room  contains 
some  Asiatic  chain  armour ;  an  efBgy  of  Tippoo  Sultan  on 
horseback,  in  a  dress  that  he  wore ;  also  models  of  a  cannon 
and  a  mortar  on  new  principles;  some  delicate  and  cu- 
rious Chinese  works  of  art  in  ivory,  many  rich.  Eastern 
dresses,  and  a  palanquin  of  very  costly  materials.  In  an- 
other apartment  are  some  curious  old  English  weaponi, 
battle-axes,  maces,  daggers,  arrows,  &c.;  several  speci- 
mens also  from  the  Sandwich  and  other  South  Sea  islands, 
of  weapons,  stone  hatchets,  &c.  Boots,  series  of  them,  as 
worn  in  various  ages,  which  form  a  singular  part  of  this  col- 
lection. In  presses  are  kept  an  immense  assemblage  of  rich 
dresses  of  all  countries ;  also  sets  of  uniforms,  from  a  ge- 
neral to  a  private,  of  all  countries  which  have  adopted  uni- 
forms, and  military  dresses  of  those  who  have  not.  All 
sorts  of  banners,  colours,  horse-tails,  &c. ;  Roman  swords, 
daggers,  stilettoes,  sabres,  the  great  two-handed  swords,  and 
amongst  the  rest  one  with  which  executions  are  performed  in 
Germany,  on  the  blade  of  which  is  rudely  etched  on  one 
side  a  figure  of  Justice,  and  on  the  other,  the  mode  of  the 
execution,  whieh  is  this :— the  culprit  sits  upon  a  chair,  and 
the  executioner  comes  behind  him,  and  at  one  blow  severs 
the  head  from  the  body.  Besides  the  portraits  of  several 
dukes  of  Brunswick,  and  count  de  Lippe,  are  those  of  the 
emperor  Joseph  II.  Frederick  the  Great,  and  of  various 
princes  and  great  men  renowned  for  their  talents  in  the  art 
pf  war. 

St.  Jameses  Palace. 

P.  323, 1  lit  from  bottom,  after  "  state,"  add, 

Qn  the  2 1st  of  January,  1809,  part  of  this  palace  was 
destroyed  by  an  accidental  fire,  which  consumed  the  whole 
of  the  south-cast  angle,  fronting  Marlborough  House,  and 
extended  to  the  first  southern  turret;  consisting  of  the 
king's  and  queen's  apartments;  those  belonging  to  the  duke 
of  Cambridge,  Mrs.  Moore,  Mr.  Tucker,  Mr.  Cock,  Mrs/ 
Hunter,  their  majesties  domestics,  all  the  rooms  under  the 
colonade^  the  roof  in  the  eastern  apartments  in  the  great 
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coart  yard,  the  kiDg^s  back  stairsj  the  friary,  and  part  of 
the  German  chapel. 

Cleveland  House. 
Same  page,  L  %,fr<m  bottom,  efier  "  title/*  fl<W, 

This  bouse  became  the  property  of  the  late  duke  of 
Bridgbwater  ;  it  is  now  possessed  by  the  marquis  of  Staf^ 
FORD,  whose  gallery  of  pictures  is  one  of  the  striking  ob- 
jects of  curiosity  at  this  part  of  the  metropolis. 

With  exemplary  liberality  the  marquis  of  Stafford  has  ap* 
propriated  one  day  in  the  week  (Wednesday)  from  the  hours 
of  twelve  to  five  o'clock)  during  the  iponthsof  May,  June, 
and  July,  for  the  public  to  view  the  pictures  in  his  spacioua 
gallery.  In  consequence  of  almost  innumerable  applica- 
tions, and  in  order  to  accommodate  more  pleasantly  those 
persons  who  visit  this  splendid  collection  for  the  express 
purpose  of  examining  the  paintings,  his  lordship  has  foun4 
it  necessary  to  adopt  the  following  regulation^. 

No  person  can  be  permitted  to  view  the  gallery  without  a 
ticket.  To  obtain  which  it  is  necessary  that  the  applicant  be 
known  to  the  marquis,  or  to  some  one  of  the  family  ;  other- 
wise he  or  she  must  have  a  recommendation  from  a  person 
who  is. 

Applications  for  such  tickets  are  inserted  in  a  book  by  tlie 
porter,  at  the  door  of  Cleveland  House,  any  day  except 
Tuesday ;  when  the  tickets  are  issued,  for  admission  on  the 
following  day. 

Artists  desirous  of  tickets  for  the  season  must  be  recom- 
mended by  some  member  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

It  is  expected,  that  if  the  weather  be  wet,  or  dirty,  that 
all  visitors  will  go  in  carriages. 

AH  that  part  of  the  house  west  of  the  Old  Gallery,  with 
the  stairs,  have  been  erected  by  the  marquis  from  designs  by 
C.  H.  Tatham,  Esq.  The  Old  and  New  Galleries,  are 
lighted  from  the  top;  but  the  other  apartments,  being  fitted 
up  and  appropriated  for  domestic  purposes,  are  lighted  from 
the  sides.  The  western  end,  facing  the  Green  Park,  pre- 
sents a  plain,  chaste,  and  simple  elevation:  it  is  built  of 
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stone:  the  ^iodowi  from  the  drawing  tnd  diDing^rooms, 
project  in  two  bowi. 

The  apartments,  &c.  in  which  the  pictures  are  placed, 
lord  Stafford  has  denominated  the  New  Gallery,  Draw^ 
mo  Room,  Poussiv  Room,  Passage  Room,  Dining 
Room,  Amti  Room  to  the  Old  Gallery,  Old  Gallery, 
Small  Room. 

The  pictores  in  this  collection  are  numbered,  with  a 
•mall  ivory  ticket  attached  to  each.  A  plan  which  would  be 
very  useful  if  adopted,  in  all  public  and  private  galleries; 
for  as  paintings  are  avowedly  collected  and  displayed  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  instruction  or  amusement  to  the  spec« 
tator,  this  will  be  more  readily  effected  by  rendering  every 
necessary  information,  respecting  the  subjects,  and  names 
of  painters,  as  easy  as  possible*. 

St.  Jameses  Squari^. 

P.  340.  /.  8,  dele  *'  intended  to  be.** 

St.  James's  Church. 

P.  345,  1 17,  qficr  "  Surrey,"  aid,  "  aod  lately  appointed  dean  of 
Canterbury." 

Swallow  Street. 

P.  S46,  /.  \9,from  bottom,  qfter  "  kirfc"  add,  "  the  late  Dr.  Trotter,** 

Russell  Square. 

p.  3S4,  /.  6,  from  boUom,  qfter  "  Francw,**-  add, 

**  has  been  erected  by  Mr.  Westmacot,juD.  and  was  opened 
for  public  inspection  in  August,  1309.  The  statue  is  co«- 
lossal;  the  attitude  well  chosen,  graceful,  and  manly;  the 
folds  of  draper-  are  ample,  yet  sufficiently  detailed.  The 
duke  rests  on  one  arm  on  a  plough,  the  left  hand  holds  the 
gift  of  Ceres,  conforming  with  the  general  plan  of  a  mo- 
nument, intended  to  mark  the  duke's  fondness  for  agricul- 
tural pursuits.  Spring,  Summer,  Autumn,  and  Winter 
personified,  in  the  endeared  semblance  of  children,  playing 

*  Mr.  Brittoa  has  published  a  very  judlcioiis  Catalogus  iBasfoaaC  of 
-these  pictures,  to  which  we  refer  our  readers. 
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round  the  feet  of  the  statue,  whose  apparent  niagnitude 
seems  augmented  by  the  contrast.     The  pedestal,  in  ,eni- 
bellishments  and  size,  is  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  il- 
lustration and  strength.     To  the  four  corners  are  attached 
bulls  heads,  in  very   high  relief;  the  cavity  beneath  the 
upper  moulding,  with  herds  of  cattle  in  recumbent  pos* 
tures.     On   the  curved   sides  are  rural  subjects  'm  basso 
relievo ;  the  first  representing  the  preparation  for  a  plough* 
man's  dinner;  the  husbandman's  wife  on  her  knees,  attend* 
ing  the  ctilinary  department;  a  youth  sounding  a  born,  two 
rustics,  and  a  team  of  oxen  at  rest,  finish  the  groupe.     The 
second  composition  is  made  up  of  reapers  and  gleaners,  va- 
riously employed;  the  young  woman  in  the  centre  is  de- 
lineated with  the  comeliness  of  a  village  favourite.     These 
enrichments,  the  four  Seasons,  and  the  statue  of  the  duke, 
are  all  cast  in  bronze,  and  so  very  successfully  executed, 
that  with  the  polish  of  high  finishing  they  preserve  the  ap- 
pearance of  ail  original  model.     The  massy  material  of  the 
pedestal  is  Scotch  granite,  and,  together  with  the  super- 
structure, measures  from  the  level  ground  to  the  summit  of 
the  monument,  twenty-seven  feet.     The  principal  figure  U 
nine  feet  high.     The  only  inscription  in  the  front  is, 

"  Francis  Duke  of  Bedford; 
Erected  1809." 

British  Museuait. 

P.  393,  /.  5,  after  "  emoluments,"  add, 

*'  A  correct  account  of  the  historj'  and  contents  of  the 
British  Museum  having  come  into  our  hands,  we  have  pre- 
seMte,d  to  our  readers  some  essential  parts  of  information 
resjiccting  this  celebrated  foundation." 

Constitution  and  Regulations  of  the  Establish- 
ment. ,  This  extensive  repository,  which  in  its  aggregate, 
and  considering  the  number  of  objects  it  embraces,  is  per- 
haps equalled  by  few  in  the  world,  is  committed  to  the  care  of 
forty-three  trustees*.  These  hold  regularly  quarterly  general 

*  Twenty-one  official  trustees :  seven  nominated  by  the  representatives 
*  of  the  Sloane,  Cotton,  Harley,  and  Townley  families ;  and  fifteen  elected 
by  the  official  and  family  trustees. 
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meetings,  monthly  committees,  and  annual  visitations,  besides 
extra  meetings  of  each  description,  according  as  exigencies 
may  require.  In  these  meetings  are  framed  and  enforced  the 
bye-laws  and  the  regulations  for  the  government  and  preser- 
vation of  the  institution,  the  expenditure  of  the  funds  are  here 
ordered  and  controlled,  and  every  precautionary  step  is  takea 
for  the  safety  of  the  buildings,  and  the  proper  application  of 
the  whole  for  the  intended  purposes  of  public  utility.  AU 
though  paramount  in  their  powers,  yet  are  they,  fcom  time 
to  time,  called  upon  by  parliament  to  lay  before  them  state* 
ments  of  their  accounts  and  various  prcceedings. 

The  establishment  of  officers  consists,  at  present,  of  a 
principal  librarian  appointed  by  his  majesty,  and  of  four 
under  and  four  assistant  librarians,  named  by  the  three' 
principal  trustees,  viz.  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
lord  chancellor  or  lord  keeper,  and  the  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  .Each  under  librarian,  jointly  with 
one  of  the  assistants,  is  particularly  charged  with  the  care 
of  one  of  the  departments,  of  which  there  are  four,  namely, 
1.  the  library  of  printed  books;  2.  the  library  of  manu* 
scripts ;  3.  the  department  of  natural  history  and  modern 
artificial  curiosities;  and  4.  the  department  of  antiquities, 
coins,  drawings,  and  engravings.  The  duties  of  these 
officers  are  to  arrange  and  keep  in  order  the  several  collec- 
tions committed  to  their  charge,  to  correct  the  old,  and 
when  required  to  compile  new  catalogues  of  their  contents, 
to  pay  proper  attention  to  visitors  of  distinction  either  for 
rank  or  learning,  and  some  of  them,  in  rotation,  to  attenci 
the  reading-room,  which  it  is  strictly  ordered  should  never 
be  left  without  an  inspecting  officer.  Besides  these,  a  se*i. 
cretary,  a  surveyor,  five  ordinary  and  eight  extra  at- 
tendants, a  messenger,  a  porter,  a  gardener,  and  a  few 
inferior  servants,  complete  the  establishment. 

A  very  commodious  apartment  has  been  set  aside,  by  the 
name  of  the  Reading  Room,  which  is  open  every  da}',  Sa- 
turdays and  Sundays  excepted,  and  to  which  parsons  not 
wholly  strangers  are  freely  admitted,  and  there  readily  sup- 
plied with  whatever  books,  or  manuscripts,  they  may  dor  • 
^ire  to  consult ;  as  also  with  such  proclgctions  qf  art  or  na- 
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tore,  of  which  they  may  wish  to  hzv€  a  cloMT  inspection 
than  can  be  bad  in  the  cursory  manner  allowed  to  ordinarf 
visitors. 

The  regulations  made  for  the  proper  use  of  this  privilege 
are  found  fully  adequate  for  the  intended  purpose ;  and  the 
intentions  of  the  trustees  that^  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the 
tecority  of  their  important  charge,  every  facility  be  af- 
forded to  those  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  this  part  of 
the  establishment,  are  fulfilled  with  promptness  and  fidelity. 

For  the  admission  of  companies  to  a  sight  of  the  Mtt« 
Seum  (a  popular,  though  far  less  useful  application  of  the 
institution)  various  regulations  have,  from  to  time,  been 
formed,  every  successive  alteration  having  had  for  its  object 
to  add  to  the  facility  of  access,  and  in  every  respect  to  the 
accommodation  of  the  public.  According  to  the  present  re« 
galations^  the  Museum  is  open  for  public  inspection,  on 
the  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  in  every  week  (the 
usual  vacations  excepted*)  from  ten  tiH  four  o'clock,  and 
all  persons  of  decent  appearance  who  apply  between  the 
hours  of  ten  and  two,  are  immediately  admitted,  and  may 
tarry  in  the  apartments,  or  the  gallery  of  antiquities,  with- 
out any  limitation  of  time,  except  the  shutting  of  the  house 
at  four  o'clock.  Artists  who  are  properly  recommended, 
especially  by  a  professor  of  the  Royal  Academy,  are  also 
allowed  to  draw  from  the  antique  marbles,  or  any  other 
objects  on  which  they  may  choose  to  exercise  their  skill. 
In  general,  every  practicable  facility  is  afforded  that  may 
render  this  institution  really  useful  to  science  and  the  arts, 
for  which  it  is  chiefly  intended,  as  well  as  gratifying  to  the 
curiosity  of  the  multitude,  who  incessantly  resort  to  it  in 
quest  of  amusement. 

Distribution  of  the  Collections.  The  wlK>]e  of  thesa 
accumulated  treasures  are  at  present  arranged  in  thirty* 
eight  rooms,  of  the  contents  of  which  the  following  are  the 
general  titles. 

Lower  Floor.     I. — 12.  Library  of  printed  books. 

*  The  Christmas,  Caster,  and  Whitsun  weeks,  on  Thanksgiving  and 
fast-<UySi  and  during  the  months  of  August  and  September. 

*  Upp£a 
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Upper  Floor.  1.  Modern  works  of  art.— #.*  Empty  at 
present.— 3.  Lansdown  manuscripts. -—4.  Soanean  and 
Birch's  manuscripts.— 5.  Harleian  manuscripts.-r6.  Har» 
leian  MSS.  and  additions.— 7.  Royal  and  Cottonian  MSS« 
Grand  saloon.— 8.  Minerals.— 9.  Shells,  fossils,  and  herbals. 
^-*-10.  Insects,  worms,  corals,  and  vegetables.— '11.  Btrdf 
and  quadrupeds,  stuiFed.— 12.  Quadrupeds,  snakes,  li» 
zards,  and  fishes,  in  spirits. 

Gallery.  1.  Terra  Cottas.— 2*  Greek  and  Roman 
sculptures. — 3.  Ditto.— 4.  Ditto.— 5.  Roman  sepulchral  an- 
tiquities.—6.  Greek  and  Roman  sculptures. — 7.  Roman  an- 
tiquities.— >8.  Egyptian  antiquities.— 9.  Ditto.— 10.  Greek 
and  Roman  sculptures.-~ll.  Coins  and  medals.— 12.  Sir 
William  Hamilton's  collection.— 13.  Drawings  and  en« 
gravings*. 

St.  Aones  la  Clair  Baths. 

F.  417,  /.  10,  qffer  "deep,*  add, 

^  but  the  bath  itself  is  of  the  depth  of  four  feet;  in  dear- 
ing  out  the  foundation  for  some  repairs  in  these  baths  a  few 
years  since,  many  anticnt  copper  coins,  lacrymatories,  and 
other  antiquities,  were  discovered/' 

P.  4^,  I  4,  from  the  bottom,  qfier  "  ISOe,**  add, 

*^  Aldgate  House  has  been  recently  pulled  down,  and  its 
site  occupied  by  a  chapel.'* 


Whitechapel  Church. 

P.  4SI>  I  n,  from  the  hott&m,  qfler  "Awm,^  add, 

This  window  has  been  lately  again  opened,  and  painted 
glass,  representing  The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds^  fills  the 
space.  This  performance  does  not  appear  to  possess  what 
might  have  been  wished;  the  composition  of  the  angels 
seems  too  crouded ;  and  the  vacant  grin  exhibited  by  the 

*  There  are  many  other  curiout  particulars  respecting  the  grand  na- 
tional repository,  published  by  authority  of  the  curators ;  lo  which  we 
refer. 
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young  shepherd  is  devoid  of  all  the  feeling,  which  thesensibi- 

]ity  excited  by  the  description  given  by  the  angel  ought 

to  inspire. 

St.  Paul,  Shadwell. 

P.  445,  /.  6,  after  "  gallery/'  add, 

**  The  inhabitants  are  about  (1810)  to  apply  to  parliament 
to  erect  a  new  parish  church,  and  enlarge  the  churchyard  of 
this  parish.'* 

APPENDIX  TO 
THE  HISTORY  OF  LONDON. 

THE  History  of  the  Metropolis  for  the  last  ten  years  is 
comprized  within  a  narrow  compass;  but  as  it  is  right,  con- 
sidering the  bulk  of  information,  already  given,  that  some- 
thing should  be  further  recorded  to  bring  down  the  chrono- 
logy to  the  present  period,  we  shall  necessarily  pass  over 
facts  of  lesser,  though  probably  of  more  general  importance^ 
and  consolidate  such  transactions  as  are  more  immediately 
connected  with  the  concerns  of  the  city. 

The  first  of  these  occurred  in  September  1801,  when  the 
preliminaries  of  peace  with  France,  and  the  other  belligerent 
powers,  arrived  in  London,  which  caused  universal  rejoicing; 
and  was  followed  by  the  treaty  of  Amiens. 

1802,  January  20,  Joseph  Wall,  governor  of  Goree,  was 
tried  for  murder  during  his  government:  he  was  executed 
on  the  2Sth  of  the  same  month  before  Newgate. 

On  the  18th  of  February  a  very  numerous  meeting  of  the 
livery  at  Guildhall,  entered  into  resolutions  for  applying  to 
parliament  for  the  abolition  of  the  Income  Tax. 

i\Iarch  19,  Easter  Monday,  the  prince  of  Wales  and  his 
royal  brothers,  dined  with  Sir  John  Eamer,  lord  mayor,  ^t 
the  Mansion  House. 

April  29.     Peace  of  Amiens,  was  proclaimed  in  London. 

1803.  The  Galvanic  process  first  exhibited  in  London; 

as  well  as  the  vacrine  inoculation. 

War  with  France  re-commenced, 

2  July 
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July  ^Of  first  establishment  of  the  society  at  Lloyd^s  coffee 
house,  for  the  relief  of  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  had 
died,  or  should  die  in  defence  of  their  country. 

1804.  May  18.  The  grand  ceremony  of  presenting  the 
colours  given  by  the  city  to  the  London  volunteers,  took 
place  on  Blackheath. 

1 805.  This  year  was  marked  by  the  victory  of  the  British 
fleet  off  Cape  Trafalgar,  and  the  death  of  the  gallant  Nekon. 

1806.  Lord  Nelson  was  buried  at  St.  Paul's  cathedral  on 
the  9th  of  January,  with  unaccustomed  honours,  attendee} 
by  the  royal  princes,  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  the  lord 
mayor  and  aldermen,  heralds  at  arms,  and  by  the  heroes  who 
had  shared  his  dangers  and  victories. 

The  commencement  of  this  year  was  also  distinguished  by 
the  public  funeral  of  the  great  statesman,  William  Pitt,  who 
was  buried,  attended  by  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  in 
Westminster  Abbey  on  the  22d  of  February.  The  month 
of  September  was  productive  of  the  decease  of  two  valuable 
personages  and  eminent  statesmen.  Lord  Thurlow  oo  the 
12th,  at  Brighton;  and  on  the  next  day,  at  Chiswick  House, 
Charles  James  Fox,  who  was  also  buried  in  a  public  manner. 

1808.  During  the  mayoralty  of  John  Ansley,  Esq.  a 
-cause  was  tried,  in  which  the  privileges  of  the  city  were  most 
materially  concerned.  Mr.  Garrow  applied  for  a  writ  of 
Habeas  Corpus  to  bring  into  tlie  court  of  King's  Bench,  the 
body  of  Nathaniel  Young,  a  freeman  and  liveryman  of  Lon« 
don,  who  had  been  impressed.  The  case  was  similar  to  tliat 
of  Millachip  in  1777. 

Mr.  Garrow  stated,  that  Nathaniel  Young  was  a  freeman 
and  liveryman  in  the  Needlemakers  company,  and  a  water- 
man  on  the  river  Thames.  He  quoted  several  instances  of 
persons  in  similar  situations  being  discharged ;  and  then  men- 
tioned, as  the  ground  of  exemption,  the  charter  of  Edr 
ward  n.  wherein  it  appeared,  that,  in  consciquence  of  the 
assistance  given  by  the  citizens  to  that  monarch  in  storming 
the  castle  of  Ledes  in  Kent,  the  king  declared  that  it  should 
not  be  made  a  precedent  that  they  should  be  drawn  out  or 

sent  to  war  out  of  the  city. 

Lord 
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Lord  Ellenboroagh  observed^  that  charters  might  be  called 
in  qaestion  tending  to  exempt  permanently  any  class  of  per«> 
sons  from  rendering  sach  service  to  the  country,  and  theie^ 
fore  did  not  think  this  a  sufficient  ground ;  and  to  gnmt  the 
writ  would  be  giving  a  sanction  ^nd  consequence  to  a  pre* 
tence  of  exemption  for  which  there  is  no  foundation.  The 
writ  was  in  consequence  refused. 

In  1809,  during  the  mayoralty  of  Sir  Charles  Flower,  a 
cause  was  brought  into  the  King''s  Bench  by  the  city  against 
the  proprietors  of  the  London  docks,  respecting  the  right  of 
the  city  ganger,  to  measure,  Stc.  all  goods  imported  into  the 
port  of  London ;  when,  extraordinary  to  relate,  the  city  lost 
the  cause,  because  it  could  not  be  ascertained  what  were  the 
extent  and  boundaries  of  the  port  of  London ;  diough  the 
charter  of  Charles  I.  distinctly  recognizes  that  jurisdictipn  I 

On  the  25th  of  October,  in  this  year,  the  jubilee,  on  ac-^ 
count  of  his  majesty  George  III.  entering  into  the  fiftieth  year 
of  his  reign,  was  celebrated  throughout  the  metropolis  by  re- 
joicings, illuminatiofis,  Sec. 

At  this  auspiciouk.era  we  close  our  history,  and,  refiecting 
on  the  prosperous  state  of  the  metropolis  during  the  present 
reign ;  the  many  stately  structures  that  have  been  built ;  the 
utility  of  the  canal  navigation  for  the  benefit  of  the  city,  by 
which  an  easy  communication  is  opened  to  the  most  remote 
parts  of  the  realm;  the  various  conveniences  by  the  con- 
struction of  bridges,  roads,  &c.  for  extensive  intercourse; 
and  all  these  under  the  pressure  and  privations  occasioned  by 
the  calamity  of  warfare;  our  venerated  Sovereign  may  exult 
with  Tamerlane  upon  the  similar  occasion  of  a  jubilee  on  the 
17th  of  October,  1404, 

^^  Let  none  of  my  subjects  fear  to  come  before  M£ 

WITH  THEIR  complaints;  FOR  WHEN  A  PRINCE  IS  J0ST 
JlND  merciful,  HIS  fLINGDOM  IS  CROWNED  WITH  BLESSINGS 
AND  HONOURS  !"^ 
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BBOTS  Laogle}',  23;— the  birth-place  of  Nicholas  Breakespeare,  other* 
wise  Adrian  iV.  the  only  Englisnman  who  ever  attained  to  tlie  papal 
supremacy,  24. 

Acton,  derivation  of  its  name,  and  remarkable  houses,  506. 

Acgnells,  a  manor  in  the  town  of  Redboume,  104. 

Addenda.tothe  History  of  London,  577. 

Alban,  St.  his  birth.  111,  n,— -discovery  of  his rdics,  112. 

Alban's,  sec  St.  AlbarCs, 

Albins,  Essex,  the  seat  of  lady  Abdy»  29U 

Aldbury,  or  Aldborough  Hatch,  Epping,  53,  175. 

■  Herts,  formerly  possessed  by  £e  earl  of  i  Montaigne,  36. 
'  Aldenham,  Herts,  history  of  the  manor  of,*  133. 

Ambfeys,  or  Ambrosbury  banks,  remains  of  an  antient  British  camp,  28^. 
Am  well,  a  village  of  Herts,  its  situation  and  antient  pame,  65  ;-^£mma's 

well,  a  spring  of  the  New  river,  ib, — Monument  to  the  memory  of  sir 

Hugh  MyddTeton,  68. 

■  Bury,  the  villa  of  major  Brown,  65. 

■  Uttie,  a  manor  of  Hertfbrd»92. 

Amphibalus,  an  early  preacher  of  Christianity  in  England^  103* 

AppenduL  to  the  History  of  London,  630. 

Ashridge  abbey,  history  ol^  37. 

Aspeden,  history  and  descent  of  the  manor  of,  to  C.  Boldero,  Esq.  48« 

Aveley,  near  Purfleet,  antient  history  of,  205. 

AuctkinMart,  the,  description  of,  586. 

B« 
Bagniffge  wells,  a  place  of  public  entertainment,  formerly  the  residence  of 

NelTuwynn,  mistress  to  Charles  II.  363. 
Balls,  a  manor  of  Hertford,  the  property  of  k>rd  John  Townshend,  95. 
Bancroft's  almshouses,  Mile«^nd,  307  ;-*anecdotes  of  ^e  founder,  308. 
BartxAir  Bems,  or  Barber's  Bam,  Hackney,  332. 
Barking»  town  of,  its  situation,  extent  of  the  parish,  &c  177,  185; — an« 
tient  Benedictine  nunnery,  178; — mansion  in  the  vicinity,  179; — the 
church  and  benefaction,  181,  183;-^*  he  hTVuseof  industry,  and  new 
gaol,  183  ;•— anti«nt  histofy  of  the  parish,  185. 
Barnet,  Chipping,  or  High,  its  t^  mes,  situation,   and  history,   135.--* 
Obelbk  in  memory  of  the  defeat  of  the  earl  of  Warwick  by  king  £d* 
ward  IV.  136. 
■      ^■"  East,  its  mineral  spring,  and  properties  of  the  water,  137. 
Battle  bridge,  Gray's  inn  lane  road,  366. 

BaumS)  near  Hoxton,  the  residence  of  the  late  sir  George  Whitmdre,  349« 
Bawrers,  Burrowes,  or  Barrowes,  a  manor  in  the  lordship  of  Wr^ie,  254« 
Bay^water  tea  gardens,  reservoir,  conduit.  Lying-in  hospital,  &c.  442.  . 
Bedel's  hall,  a  maAor  in  the  lordship  of  Writtle,  254. 
Bedford,  duke  of,  statue  of,  in  Rtissel  square,  625. 
Bedfords,  a  manor  of  Horaford,  the  property  of  J.  Heaton,  Esq.  194. 
Beech- wood,  the  seat  of  sir  J.  Sebright,  Bart,  formerly,  a  Benedictine 

nunnery,  39. 
Bel  house,  an  antient  manorial  mansion,  near  Purfleet,  the  property  of  sir 
T.  B.  Lennard,  205.-*Murder  of  Thomas  Barryt,  squire  to  Henry  VL 
and  lord  Scales,  206. 
Bellericay,  hamlet,*  its  maiket,  ancient  chantry,  &c.  216. 
3elle-^e  boqse,  the  scat  of  C.  Cooke,  Esq.  description  of,  299. 
VokYI.  a  Belmont 
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Belmont  castle,  Essex,  description,  207. 

Benedict  Otes,  a  manor  of  the  lordship  of  Writtle,  254. 

Bengoo,  or  Bcnjco,  Herts,  an  antient  and  once  extensive  'parish,  64 ; — 

its  picturesQue  situation,  65.        " 
Bcnnmgton,  formerly  a  residence  of  the  Mercian  kingf^,  48^ 
Bentley  priory,  the  seat  of  the  marquis  of  •  Abercorn,  423. 
Berkhampstead,  conjectures  as  to  its  former  importance,  26 ; — etymology 
^  its  name,  ib. — privileges' granted  to  the  men  of  this  town  lij^  Henry 
If.  during  his  residence  here,  28. 
■  ■  I         place,  the  seat  of  John  Roper,  Esq.  31.  ^ 

Bexfield,  Essex,  history  of  the  manor  of,  230. 
Bifrons,  near  Baricing,  the  seat  of  Bamber  Gascoigne,  Esq.  1-79* 
Bishopsgate  parif^h,  Addenda  tx)  the  history  of,  585. 
Bishop's  hall,  manor  of,  see  Chelmsford. 

>  or  bishop  Bonner's  palace,  at  Bethnal  green>  account  of,  309; 

Stortford,  its  situation,  &c.  53  ; — remains  of  the  castle,  and  an- 

tient'iiistory,  54  ; — population,  iS ; — parliamentary  representation,  56* 
Blackmore,  a  hamlet  of  St.  Andrew's  parish,  Hertford,  96. 

— a  village  of  Essex,  a  favourite  retreat  of  Henry  VIII."  223. 

Blackwall,  its  situation,  docks,  &c.  326 ; — Commercial  road,  328. 
Black  water,  or  Pant,  river,  ks  course,  150. 
Blunts'  wall,  a  Roman  antiq^uity  in  the  hamlet  of  Bellerieay,  217. 
Borough  English,  or  the  right  «f  the  younger  son  to  succeed  to  his  father^s* 
estate,  probable  origin  of,  145,  n.. . 

Bow,  or  Stratford  le  Bow,  its  name,  bridge,  &c.  328^ 

—  fan*,  originally  held  at  Mile-end  green,  309. 

Box  Moor,  Herts,  its  distance  from  London,  26. 

Boyton  hall,  manor  of,  its  history  and  descent,  260. 

Brandenburgh  house,  villa  of  the  Margravine  of  Anspacb,  537. 

Brent,  river,  description  of  its  course,  452. 

Brentford,  its  situation,  and  parishes,   5 19  ; — battle  between  Edmimd 
Iionside  and  Caqutc,  520  ; — markets  and  fairs,  521. 

hamlet  of,  its  situation,  and  antique  chapel,  213. 

Brewer's  almshouses  and  free  school,  Islington  roaa,  350. 

Brickenden,  a  manor  belonging  to  Hertford,  92. 

Hrill,  the,  at  Pancras,  opinions  as  toils  origin,  372. 

Brindwoods,  an  estate  iield  under  the  rector  of  Chingfbrd,  singular  an- 
tient tenure  of,  29(5. 

JBrockmans,  South  Mims,  the  seat  of  P.  Gaussen,  Esq.  411. 

Brocket  hall,  nearH.iUiold,  the  property  of  viscount  Melbourne,  lOOi 

Brockley  hill,  antiquities  discoVtTecI  in,  412. 

Bromley,  St.  Leonard,  village  of,  3?8. 

Brook  house,  Clapton^  a  receptacle  for  lunatics,  330. 

Bnwkmons,   a  nvinor  in  North  Mims  parish,   133. 

Brookbtreet,  a  hamlet  of  Southweald,  irs  ancient  name,  2r4. 

Broxbourn,  a  pleasant  village  of  Herts,  70. 

Buntingford,  its  situation,  &c.  49; — benefactions,  50. 

Burghsted,  great,  a  manor  of  Essex,  now  belonging  to  lord  Petre,  2X(k 

Bush  hill,  Edmonton,  seats  at,  397. 

Busby,  a  village  near  AN'atford,  22. — Anecdote  of  Titus  Silas,  23. 

park,  the  seat  of  the  duke  of  Clarence,  486. 

C. 

Caen  Wood,  Hampstead,  see  Ken  H^ood. 

Calcot,  or  Caldecot,  a  manor  in  the  parish  of  Southweald,  414. 

Camden  town,  Pancras,  when  built,  &c.  367. 

Campden  house,  formerly  a  residence  of  queea  Anne,  444. 

Canuing,  Eliz.  sec  BnfieldWash^ 

Cananbury 
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CanonburY  house,  antient  history  of,  37i6. 

Canons,  the  villa  of  Mr.  O'Kelly,  at  Whitchurch,  4\S. 

Cantilows,  see  Kentish-toivn. 

Capel,  lord  Arthur,  biographical  memoirs  of,  12,  n. 

Carlton  house,  description  of  the  armory  at,  622.  ^  • 

Cashiobury,  a  manor  of  Watford,  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Mercia,  41. 

Chad's  well.  Battle  bridge,  account  of  its  waters,  3(30. 

Chadwell,  its  springs,  the  source  of  the  New  river,  63. 

Champion  house,  Qoddesdon,  the  seat  of  the  marquis  of  Salisbury,  84. 

Chanaos,  James,  duke  of,  memoirs  of,  416,  n. 

Chase,  idefiuition  of  a,  and  the  laws  by  which  it  is  governed,  171. 

Chelmsford,  its  situation,  antient  name»  &c.  232; — description  and  his* 
tory  of  the  town,  234. 

— manor,  alias  Btsh(^*8  hall,  antique  description  of,  244,  n. 

Chelnaer,  river,  its  spring  and  course,  150. 

Chelsea,  its  situation,  and  antient  history  of  the  manor,  &c.  545. — Sal* 
ter's  or  Saltero^s  coffee  house  an^Fmuseum,  547 ; — the  church  and 
tombs,  548  ; — ^Royal  military  asylum,  5^Q. — History  and  dcscriptioa 
of  Ranela^h  iuHtse,  and  the  entertainments  fonnerly  given  there,  565. 
■  hospital,  history  of  its  origin,  foundation,  progress,  and  present 
state,  550 — 555. 

Cheshunt,  its  antient  names,  situation,  and  histor}*,  as  recorded  in  the 
Domesday  book,  138. — The  monks  of  Waltham  abbey  caught  in  a  net 
on  their  return  from  a  secret  visit  i6  the  nuns  of  ^Cheshunt,  MO,  n.  270; 
— description  of  the  church  and  principal  monuments,  146. 

Chigwell,  parish  and  manors,  292 ; — history  of  the  rectory,  293. 

^— hall,  the  scat  of  H.  Beach,  Esq.  292. 

row,  hamlet  of,  its  pleasant  situation,  &c«  294. 

Chingford,  history  of,  295  ;—^in^ular  tenure  of  an  antient  estate,  290. 

Chiswick,  parish  and  village  of,  its  situation  and  history,  524. 

house,  the  property  c^  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  its  original 
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state,  and  descent  to  various  owners,  526. 
City  road,  thq,  description  of,  and  increase  of  buildings  in  its  vicinity,  350. 
—  of  London  (tavern,  description  o4  585.. 
Clapton,  a  hamlet  of  Hackney,  329. 
Clayburv,  near  Woodford  bridge,  its  descent,  298. 
Cockerells,  manor  of, .  in  Rumford,  195. 
G^pksted,  a  manor  in  the  hamlet  of  Brentwood,  213. 
Coldhawe,  a  manor  subordinate  tp  that  of  Ealing,  507. 
Cqld  t^ennington,  a  manor  in  the  lordship  of  Sunbury,  473. 
Colne,  a  river  .rising  in  Middlesex,  and  passing  Herts,  .&c.  150«. 
Colney  house,  Herts,  the  seat  of  G.  Anderson,  Esq.  132. 
Colet  place.  Stepney,  its  original  design,  31  Ct. 
Commercial  road,  the,  description  of,  328. 
Cooke,  sir  Anthony,  preceptor -to  Edward  Vf.  memoir  of,  191,  n. 
Cooke,  C.  Esq.  his  villa  and  plantation,  299. 

Copfold  hall,  or  Cold  ball,  E^x,  the  property  of  Wm.  Vechel,  Esq.  22ir. 
•Copt  hall,  or  Copped  liall,  Epping  forest,  the  seat  c^  J.  Conyers,  Esq. 

285. 
Corbet's  Tye;,  a  hamlet  of  the|>arish  of  "Upminster^  201. 
Coveut  gaifden  theatre  destv^vcd  by  fire,  6l0;*-rebuilt,  description}  611. 
Cowley  grove,  HiUingdon,  {he .residence  of  Mrs.  Evans,  463. 
Crabb,  Mr.  a  singular  character,  memoin*  of,  315. 
Cranbrook  house  and  manor,  near  Barking,  its  deilcent,  179. 
Cranford,  history  of  the  village  of,  500. 
Cranham,  parish  of,  its  antient  name,  and  owners,  201. 
hall,  the  tteat  of  sir  Thomas  Apreecej  tOU 

A  d  Ccaamer 
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Cranmer,  archbishop,  circumstance  that  gave  rise  to  his  promdtion,  998,  s  • 
Craveli  bill,  Paddington^  given  by  theeafl  as  a  burying  place  in  the  tiBie 

of  the  plague,  442. 
Crossbrooks,  a  manor  in  the  hamlet  of  Waltham  cross,  149. 
Couch,  river,  its  source  and  progress  to  the  sea,  150. 
-Crosseley»  manor  of,  given  to  Caius  college,  Cambridge,  9. 

D. 

Dacr^s,  a  manor  in  the  hamlet  of  Waltham  cross,  149. 
Dagenham,  parish  of,  its  ancient  history,  and  manors,  18(5. 

■  a  manor  in  Romford  p»ish,  195. 

Derbams,  or  Durhikm,  a  manor  in  the  lordship  of  South  Mims,  4il.' 

DesagulicTB,  Dr.  J.  T.  biographical  sketch  of,  417. 

Dimsdale,  Baron,  inventor  of  the  small  pox  inoculation,  289,  n. 

Down  hall,  the  seat  of  Thomas  Selwin;  £sq.  268. 

Drayton,  parish  ana  manor  of,  464 ;-  description  of  the  church,  465» 

Eagle  insurance  office,  its  capital,  TiTT  ; — plan,  578. 

—  place  almshouses,  Mik-end,  307. 

Ealing,  village  and  manor  of,  506. — Sunday  sphooh,  510. 
'      »      grove,  its  descent  to  J.  Baillie,  Esq.  509. 

■  house,  the  seat  of  E.  Payne,  Esq.  509. 

Earlei,  a  manor  of  Romford,  the  property  of  J.  Heaton,  Esq,  194* 

EarFs  court,  Kensington,  formerly  the  residence  of  John  Hunter,  Esq.  445^ 

EastBarnet,  see  Bar  net. 

Eastbury,  near  Barking,  a  curious  antique  building,  179. 

Easter  hunt  at  Epping,  description  of,  174. 

East  India  docks,  Blackwall,  description  of,  ZZl. 

—  Tilbury,  see  TiUmry* 

Edgware,  its  situation,  414 ; — singular  entries  in  the  court  zolh,  415. 

•■  Boys,  manor  of,  and  its  descent,  415. 

Edmonton,  parish  of,  its  name  and  former  distinction,  393 ; — history,  394« 

Elstree,  or  feaglestree,  given  by  king  Olfa  to  St.  Alban's  monastery,  1341 

Emma*8  wdl,  a  spring  of  the  New  river,  near  Ware,  65. 

Enfield,  its  former  name,  condition  and  e.xtent,  402. 

"  chase,  the  sc-at  of  a  royal  palacein  the  days  of  Henry  VII.  4CIR. 

■  park,  the  seat  of  S.  Clayton,  Esq.  403. 

■  Wash,  407  ;-— history  of  Elizabeth  Canning's  adventures  at  the 
Gipsey  house,  408,  n. 

Epping,  its  distance  from  London,  markets,  &c.  286. 

— —  forest,  its  antient  and  modern  extent,  1 66 ; — origin  of  forests,  i6, 

Essex,  its  boundaries,  figures,  extent,  rivers,  &c.  150—156. 

F. 
Fairiop  oak,  its  antiquity,  and  present  state,  172. 
Finch  ley,  village  and  common,  428. 
Fitzroy  square,  Tottenham  court  road,  367. 
Fitzwallers,  Essex,  the  s^at  of  T.  Wright,  Esq.  216. 
Forest  house,  the  property  of  S,  Bonsanquet,  bsq.  ^03. 
Forests,  their  origin,  &c.  166. 
Forty  hill,  Kn field,  why  so  named,  405. 

Fox  hall,  in  I  lie  parish  of  Upminsler,  the  residence  of  general  Poynter,  200. 
Fruit  convex  ed  to  the  Loudon  maikets,  metflid  of,  510,  n. 
Fulham,  its  Mtuaiion,  &c.  540 ;— account  pf  the  gardens,  541. 
Funeral  fare,  an  antient  bill  of,  381. 

G. 
Gadesden,  great,  histor)'  of  the  manor  of,  its  fonner  possessors,  39. 

^- little,  its  romantic  appedraiice,  37  ; — the  church,  39. 

Cjaines,  a  njanor  in  the  parish  oi  Upminster^  the  residence  of  Peter 
fodttile,  Esq,  200, 

Giddy 
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Giddy  hall,  near 'Romford,  the  seat  of  captain  Black,  195. 

Gipsey  house,  see  Erificld  tfask* 

Gobions,  a  manor  in  the  parisli  of  North  Mims,  133.  See  Up.  Haveringe, 

Golden  hill,  the  beat  of  Mrs.  Clay,  20^. 

Gooshays,  manor  of,  in  Romford  parish,  195. 

Gorhambury,  near  St.  Alban'b,  the  seat  of  viscount  Grimstoiie,  104. 

Grange  hill,  Chigwell,   an  antient  palace,  now  the  property  of  R.  h 

Adeane,  Esq.  $93. 
Grays  Thurrock,  its  distance  from  London,  situation,  market,  fair,  &c.  207* 
Greenfield  common,  Laleham,  the  spot  where  Julius  Cv^ar  received  ao 

embassy  from  the  Trinobautes,  470. 
Greensted,  description  of  its  curious  church,  288. 
^    ■       —  hall,  the  S4  at  of  John  Red^ian,  Esq.  280. 
Green  street  house.  East  Ham,  said  to  have  been  built  by  Henry  VIII.  for 

Anne  Boleyn,  159.  ' 
Gresham  lectures,  observations  on,  577. 
Grove  Barnes,  a  manor  in  Staines  parish,  469. 
Guildhall,  repairs  of,  and  its  elegant  windows  of  stained  glass,  587. 
Gunuersbury,  a  manor  subordinate  to  that  of  Ealing,  507. 

Hackney,  parish  of^  its  extent,  hamlets,  &c.  329. 

Hadham,  ^reat  or  much,  history  of  the  parish  and  manor  oC  56. 

■  little,  subject  to.  the  yearly  paynient^of  a  fat  buck  and  doc,  55. 
Hadley,  village  of,  138. 

Ha^gerston,  the  birth  place  of  Dr.  E.  Halley,  the  mathematician,  333. 
Hainault  forest,  adjoining  Ej)ping  forest,  172. 
Halley,  Dr.  E.  biography  ot,  333 — 349. 
Hall  house,  or  Cromwell  house,  Kensington,  444. 
Ham,  East,  parish  of,  159 ; — its  spring  ^led  the  Millers'  well,  ib. 
— *-  West,  parish  of,  158  ;— charitable  institutions,  &c.  159. 
Hamels,  an  estate  of  the  Meilish  family,  52.  * 

Hammersmith,  535 ; — boarding  school  called  the  nunnery,  ib. 
Hampstead,  its  shuation,  prospects,  and  distance  from  Lundon,  428. 
Hampton,  history  of,.476 ; — the  bridge,  church,  &c.  486. 
*■  court,  palace  of,  built  by  cardinal  Wolsey,  and  enlarged  by 

Henry  VIII.  477  ;— .partly  rebuilt  by  William  III.  476. 

■  ■  house,  tbevlUa  or  Mrs.  Garrick,  its  statues  and  paintings,  485. 
'                Wick,  its  situation,  486. — Bushy  park,  ib, 

Hanwell  church,  and  rectory,  503. 

Hanworth,  its  distance  from  l^ondon,  origin  of  its  name,  Sec.  473. 

HareAeld,  its  antient  possessors,  &c.  455 ; — manor  of  Moor  hall,  456. 

Marlington,  or  Hardington,  468  ; — extraordinary  yew  tree  in  the  church 
yard,  468. 

Harlow,  history  of  the  manor  and  rectory  of,  269. 

Harmondswortn,  parish  and  manor  of,  465. 

Harrow -on-the-hiH,  its  situation^  name,- and  history  of  the  manor,  424.    ' 

Harsnett,  archbishop,  memoirs  of,  2^3. 

Hat6eld,  Bishops',  its  name,  and  history  of  the  manor,  98 ; — the  manor 
fiouseand  park,  the  residence  of  the  nian\ui!)  ofSalisburx,  100; — cata* 
logue  of  tiie  fine  paintings,  ib. — Hamkt  of  Totteridge,  a<t  ToUtridgem 
house,  the  seat  i>f  the  marquis  of  Salisbury,  100. 

Bioadoak,  or  Kings*  Haiheld,  its  extent,*  263. 

Havt  n-end,  Herts,  Danish  Tumuli,  or  Barrows  at,  64. 

Havering  l)ower,  a  ward  or  hamlet  oif  Horn  church  parish,  195. 

'  liberty,  itv  manors,  and  name,   187. 

Hayes,  village,  church,  and  manor  house,  465 ;— its  park,  'ib. 

Hearts,  the  seat  of  J.  C.  Jeivobe,  Esq.  at  Woodfond,  description  of,  29S. 

%  Hemel 
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Hemel  Hempstead,  {brmerlv  Haen  Hempstead;  or  Old  Hempstead,  f  4  ; 

—once  the  residence  of  the  Saxon  kinffs,  ib» 
Hempstead  Bury,  see  Hetnel  Hempstead, 
fienoon,  its  situation,  name,  and  history,  426; — villas,  427. 

■  place,  the  residence  of  G.  Peters,  Esq.  427. 
Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel,  Westminster,  repaired,  618. 

Hertford,  hundred  and  town  of,  85  ;^descent  of  the  manor  through 
Various  hands,  87. 

Ilertfordshtre,  its  boundaries,  form  and  extent,  principal  rivers,  ^c.  3. 

Hertingford  bury,  history  of  the  manor  of,  97 ; — ^pictures  of  the  Kit-cat- 
dub,  98. 

Heston,  history  of  the  manor  of,  502.— Description  of  Osterley  park,  503* 

Highamhall,  Walthamstow,  the  seat  of  J.  Harman,  Esq.  297. 

Highbury  bare,  or  gardens,  place,  and  terrace,  376. 

Hjghgate,  hamlet  of  Homsey,  history  of,  384.  • 

Bighkinds,  Epping  forest,  the  seat  of  Isaac  Currie,  Esq.  175. 

Highwood  Quarter,  a  wood  near  Chelmsford,  255. 

HiU,  Mr.  Robert,  the  celebrated  linguist,  anecdotes  of,  32,  n. 

•^ —  hall,  Essex,  the  elegant  seat  and  park  of  sir  W.  Smy^h,  29Q 

Hilling(k>n,  parish  of,  and  descent  of  the  manors,  463.  • 

Hitcbin,  general  account  of,  43  ;-— fairs,  ib, 

Hoddesdon,  history  of  the  manor  of,  83. 

H#Uand  house,  Kensington,  description  of,  443. 

Homerton,  a  hamlet  of  Hackney,  330. 

Hook's  farm,  a  demesne  for  the  support  of  six  almshouses,  113  j. 

Hooper,  J.  his  house  and  gardens  at  Amwell,  near  Ware,  65. 

Homchurch,  parish  of,  its  wards,  &c.  196;— origin  of  its  name,  187, 196, 

Homdon,  West,  or  little  Thorndon,  a  manor  belonging  to  lord  Petre,  212. 

Homsey  parish,  its  rural  situation,  383. 

Hounslow,  a  hamlet  of  the  parish  of  Isleworth,  and  Heston,  504. 

Hensdon,  history  of  the  manor  of,  59 ; — description  of  the  church,  60.     . 

Hyde,  the,  near  Ingatestone,  its  fine  collection  of  coins,  223. 

park,  description  and  history  of,  573. 

'     I  &  J. 

Ickenham,  its  former  names,  and  manors,  458.    See  Swakeley* 

nford,  great,  a  hamlet  of  the  parish  of  Barking,  176. 

logatestone,  a  post  town  of  ILssex,  its  great  thoroughfare,  218; 

■  hafi,  description  of,  219. 

Isle  of  dogs,  why  so  called,  its  extent,  &c.  318. 

Isleworth,  its  situation,  distance  from  London,  iruit  grounds,  ^nd  method 

of  conveyance  to  the  London  markets,  510. 
Islington^  its  name,  extent,  division  and  antiquities,  373.. 

■  Spa,  or  New  Tunbridge  Wells,  357. 

Jack  Straw's  castle,  a  nanie  given  to  two  antient  embankments,  373. 

Jews,  society  for  converting,  581. 

— —  hospital  for  aged  poor,  and  the  education  and  employment  of  youth, 

504. 

K. 
Kelveden  hall,  the  villa  of  lady  Clive,  289. 

^ hatch,  parish  of,  289. 

Kensington,  history  of  the  manor  of,  441 ;— rdescription  of  Jlolland  liouse^ 

443. 
Kensworth  church,  a  curious  specimen  of  Norman  architecture,  40. 
Kentish  town,  or  Canlllows,  a  manor  in  Pancras  parish,  307, 
Kenton,  B.  F>q.  memoirs  oQ  311, 
Ken  wix)d,  or  Caen  wood,  the  seatof  eari  Mansfield,  370. 
Kilbourne,  priory  of,  its  origin,  437  ; — descent  of  the  maoor,  438. 

Ki|;ig's 
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iCing*s  hold,  a  manor  in  the  lordship  of  Hackney,  its  antient  possessors, 

&c.  331. 
Kingsland,  its  antient  hospital  for  lepers,  333.  s 

■  ■  Langeley,  forn)erly  the  residence  of  Henry  III.  23. 
Kneb worth,  its  name,  market,  and  fair,  47. 
Knightsbridge,  situation,  parishes,  manor,  and  principal  iobabitantSy  570. 

Lai ndon  hills,  Essex,  their  elevation  and  beautiful  scenery,  211. 

1-ake,  sir  Thomas,  memoirs  of,  419. 

Laleham,  village  of,  its  rm*al  situation,  an^  advantage  for  angling*  470. 

Lambourne,  lordship  of,  and  condition  of  its  tenure^  291. 

Langley  Bottom,  a  rural  retreat  near  the  source  of  the  New  rivery  67. 

Latton  priory,  antient  remains  of,  271. 

Lea,  a  river  of  Bedfordshire,  source,  and  its  course,  through  Herts,  Essex^ 

&c.  3. 
Lilley,  or  Lilley  Hoo,  history  of  the  manor  of,  42. 
Limehouse,  parish  and  church,  description  of,  318. 
Linsters,  a  manor  of  Rickmersworth,  1 1 . 
Lock  ho€pital,  Grosvenor  place,  account  of,  573. 
London,  Addenda  to  the  description  of,  577. 
Loughton,  formerly  a  lordship  of  Waltham  abbey,  295. 
Loxford  hall,  near  Barking,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Hulse,  180. 
Luton,  its  distance  from  London,  manufacture  of  straw  hats,  40, 
■      ■    ■  Hoo,  the  seat  of  the  marquis  of  Bute,  41. 

M. 
Marine  excise  ofiice,  580. 

Market  Cell,  Herts,  formerly  a  Benedictine  nunnery,  40. 
>    '    •-  street,  its  origin  and  situation,  40. 
Marks,  a  manor  in  Komford  town  ward,  194. 

Middlesex,  its  name,  boundaries,  shapes  extent,  rivers,  &;c.  303—3061 
Mile-end,  hamlet  of,  306 ; — ^Trinity  almshouses,  ib. 
Milk-maids  almshouses,  Islington  road,  350. 
Mill-green  house,  Essex,  the  elegant  mansion  of  Mr.  Smith,  224. 
Mint,  the  new,  at  Tower  hill,  description  of,  579. 
Monmouth,  Henry  Gary,  earl  of,  biographical  sketch  of,  &• 
Monument  in  remembrance  of  the  fire  of  London,  580. 
More,  the  manor  of  Rickmersworth,  9. 
Morehall,  a  manor  in  the  lordship  of  Writtle,  254. 
Moulsham,  hamlet  of,  225 ;-. -history  of  the  manor,  226. 
Mountney's  Ing,  or  Munassing,  its  name,  and  antient  owners,  217. 
Museum,  British,  constitution  and  regulations  of,  626. 
Muswell  hill,  derivation  of  its  name,  387. 
Myddleton,  sir  Hugh,  358, 

N. 
Nasing,  history  of  the  (parish  of,  272. 
Navestock  hall,  a  seat  of  the  Waldegrave  family,  289. 
Nether  hill,  Essex,  remains  of,  276. 

Nettlesvvell,  parish  of,  27 1 ; — school,  and  monuments  in  the  church,  z^. 
Newdigate,  sir  Richard^  anecdotes  of,  456. 
Newland  hall,  formerly  th^  property  of  king  Harold,  261. 
New  river  head,  near  "Ware,  Herts,  4,  63,  65. 
North  end,  a  hamlet  of  Fulham  parish,  542. 

Minis  park,  the  seat  of  H.  Brown,  Esq.  133. 

Ockingdon  hall,  the  residence  of  R.  Higgs,  Esq.  204. 

Norwood,  a  dependency  of  the  parish  of  Hayes,  505. 

O. 
Ockingdon,  North  and  South,  their  antient  name  and  descent,  204. 
Offley,  Great,  formerly  a  palace  of  kingOfidj  id  which  he  died,  42. 

Ongar 
m 
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^Ongar,  Chepinff,  formerly  a  Roman  station,  287. 

* hundred  of>  account  of  an  antient  custom  obsenred  in,  263. 

Osterley  park,  its  various  possessors,  503. 

#tes  hall,  formerly  the  residence  of  John  Locke,  Esq.  271. 

Owen,  lady,  her  free  school  and  almshouses,  Islington  road,  350^ 

Paddington,  its  situation,  and  church,  439. 
Pkncras,  parish  of,  its  extent,  increase  of  buildings,  367. 
Pentonville,  history  of  its  rise  and  increase  of  bvildings,  372. 
Perry's  wet  dock,  Blackwall,'^  description  of,  326. 
Pitshanger,  a  manor  of  £aiinp(,  its  descent  to  J.  Soane,  Esq.  5uT, 
Pope*s  hcmt  and  gardens,  at  ^  wickenham,  description  of,  4^5. 
'Poplar,  its4iame,  almshouses.  West  India  dock,  &c.  318. 
Poftert,  Herts,  the  seat  of  the  marchioness  of  Sligo,   132. 

Q. 

Quaker^s  working  school,  Goswell-street  road,  350. 
Quarles,  Fr.  Esq.  cup  bearer  to  the  queen  of  Bohemia,  103.. 

Randagh  house,  formerly  a  place  of  entertainment,  595. 

Bickmersworth,  or  Hickroansworth,  its  situation,  &c.  6. 

Bolb,  a  manor  in  Chigwell,  the  seat  of  admiral  Harvey,  293. 

Komford,  origin  of  its  name,  markets,  &c.  188. 

Kussel,  lord,  sec  Ryehause, — ^his  execution,  72,  73.  n. 

— •  square,  statue  of  the  late  duke  of  Bedford,  erected  in,  625« 

'8. 
Sadler^s  wells,  description,  and  origin  of,  256.     ^ 
St  Alban's,  borough  of,  its  situation,  name,  &c.  1 12. 
•^  George's  hosptal,  Hyde  park  comer,  ^74. 
—  Paul's  cathedral,  Au)numents  erected  in,  592. 
SioB  house,  a  seat  of  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  history  of,  514. 
Smithfield  market,  596 , — proceedings  for  the  removal  of,  ib, 
Staines,  its  name/situation,  government,  markets  and  fairs,  468. 
Stanwell,  history  of,  466 ; — Uie  church,  and  tombs,  468. 
Stepney,  village  and  parish  of,  308. 
Stevenage,  its  antient  name,  46. 

Strand  bridge,  originally  projected  by  Mr.  Gwynne,  607. 
Strawberry  hill,  late  the  residence  of' Horace  Walpole,  489. 

T. 
Teddington,  its  distance  from  London,  origin  of  its  name,  &c.  437. 
Theati:^  destro^ied  by  fire,  list  of,  61 1 ,  n. 
TheoBalds,  an  appanage  to  the  lordship  of  Cheshunt,  141. 
Tilbury  fort,  description  of,  &c.  210. 

Tottenham,  village  and  manor  of,  its  antient  name,  and  history,  5^7. 
Tring  grove,  Herts,  32. 
Twickenham,  its  ^tuation,  and  distance  from  London,  481. 

V  &  U. 
Veterinary  college,  Pancras,  its  establishment,  offices,  &c.  368. 
Uxji>ridge,  a  hamlet  of  Hillingdon  parish,  459. 

Waltham  abbey,  its  distance  from  London  and  origin,  277. 
Wanstead,  village  of,   1 60 ;-— description  of  the  new  church,  /^, 
Watford,  its  antiquity  and  descent  to  the  earls  of  Essex,  1  h 
West  India  docks,  Poplar,  description  of,  318. 
Westminster  abbey,  recent  monuments,  erected  in.  Ice.  619» 
Woodford,  village  of,  297 ;— its  church,  ib. 

Y. 
X  evemey,  a  manor  in  the  parish  of  Staiies,  469. 
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Peter  Barnard,  Esq.  Bami)ton. 
John    Barrow,    Em.   Davis-street, 
Joseph  Boulcott,  Eso.  Forest-gate 
William  Brana,  Esq.  Boston. 
Brown,  Esq.  Golden-lane  brewery. 
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Mr.  Bacun,  Greenwich. 
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—  William  Bell,  Cambridge. 
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—  Besson,  Greenwich  Hospital 
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—  Briglitwell,Great  Portland-street 

—  W.  Brill,  Bury-street. 

—  Britlon,  Tavistock-placc 

—  John  Brockbank,  Coppice-row 

—  John  Brook,  Castle-street 

—  T,  M.  Brooks,  Charlotte-street 

—  Browh,  Sprinaj-street 

—  Bruckiield,  Friday-street. 

—  Buckee,  Blreding-hart-yard 

—  Bnckingham,  Tottenham-place 

—  M.  Buc-kle,  Peterborough. 

—  Buckthorp,  Allen-street 

—  D.   M.  Buckney,  Carmarthen 

—  Bttlkxrk,  Bermondsey. 

—  John  P.  Burnard,  Duncan-place 
•—  Williati)Burten3haw,Bosscourt. 

—  R.  Bush,  Halesworth,  Sufi'oik. 

—  James  Butler,  Saffrofi-street 

—  Joshua  Butler,  Fetter-lane. 

Mi-s.  Balls,  Dorrington-strcet 
Mrs.  M.  Batson,  Limehouse 
Mrs^  Beevor,  New-ioad 
Mrs.  Bishop,   Fyler-street 
Mrs.  ElizaOeth  BoUon,  Kingston 
Mrs.  J.  Bond,  Cannun-street 
Mrs.  Broomtield,  firidguorth 
Mrs.  Burtwell,  Aveley,  Essex 
Miss  Bigg,  Hatton-garden 
Miss  Sopnia  Botwell,  lady's  school, 

Hermes-street,  Pentonviile^  two 

copies 
Miss  Bunisteady  Picadilly 


C. 


Samuel  Card,  Es(^.  SymondVinn 
P..  A.Carr,Gent  iSewingtor>,Surrey 
John  W.  Chapman,  Esq.  Harley-St. 
Judah  Cohen,  Esq.  Leman-slreet. 
R.  Corbould,  Esq.  John-itreet 
fieary  Co^ea,  Esq.  Prescoa-street 


Samuel  Commins,  Gent  Deptford 
Samuel    Copping  Esq,  Harleston, 


Mr.  Caime,  Whitcchapel 

—  Robert  Cairns,  Paul-street 

—  T.Cainpion,Grace-church-street 

—  Henry  Capps,  Drury-lane 

—  Bagnall  Cartenter,  Blackheath 

—  Abraham  Carter,  Fetter-hnic 

—  Carter,  Burr-street 

—  Carter,  Stratford 

—  H.  Carr,  Aldersgate-street 

—  John  Castell,  Bermondsey 

—  Thomas  Castell,  Bermpndsey 

—  William  Caster,  Burr-street 

—  Chalmers,  Curaberland-street 

—  J.  C.  Chaloner,  Cumberland- 
street 

-^  Henry  Rich.  Chapman,  Grace* 
church-street 

—  H.  T.  Chicheley,  Princes-street 

—  Clark,  Grosvenor-mews 

—  W.  Clark,  Lower  Brook-street 

—  Joseph  Clarke,  sen.  Moor-lane 
*—  Joseph  Clarke,  jun.  Bisbopsgate 

—  J.  Clarke,  Little  Baddow 

—  E.  Clay,  jun.  Colchester 

—  R.  Cleets,  St.  John-street 

—  Clifford,  Brook  street 

—  G.  Clifton,  Pet^il^rough 
— .  H.  Cole,  Peterborough 

—  J.  Cokman,  Cross  keys-square 

—  Francis  Coleman,  Chelsea. 

—  Coleman,  Farm-street 

—  Coleman,  Kcnnington-lane 

—  N.  Colly er.  sen.  West-scjuare, 

—  N.  Collyer,  jun.  Zoar-street 

—  S.  Collyer,  St  Andrew's-htll 

—  Joseph  Collyer,  Fore-street 

—  Combe,  Carnaby. street 

—  T.  Combes,  Baslng-lane 

—  L  H.  Cook,  Lo{Klon<strcet 

—  C.  Cooke,  Manchester 

—  Cooper,  Sun  street 

—  Coulbourne,  Lymington 

—  W.  C  rafter,  Gravesend 

—  Crane,  Kirby-street 

—  F.  Croft,  Carey-street 

—  Cross,  King's  bench-walk 

—  Curtis,  Fonchurch-street 

—  Cuthbertsoii,  Nagshead -court 


,  Mrs.  Clark,  Little  Baddow,  Essex 


Miss  A.  Cowderoy^  RatcMff 


Tbomaa 


SUBSCaiB£R& 
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D. 

Tboinas  Davidson^  Esq.  Newcas- 
tle upon  Tyne 
Isaac  De  Visme,  Esq.  Beccles 
James  Dickson,  Esq.  Oswald  house 
John  Dyer,  Es^.  Sidcup,  Kent 
Dottore  Innocenzo  della  Lena  Luc- 
chese 

Mr.  John  Dalton,  jun.  Newcastle 

—  Daniel,  Islington 

—  Darbysbire,  White-cross-street 

—  Davies,  Bun>«treet 

—  Robert  Davis,  jun.  Holborn-hill 

—  R.  Davis,  Lombard-street 

—  John  Davenport,  Bedford-street 
— ^  H.  Davis,   Leadenhall-street 

—  Davis,  Leadenhall-street 

—  J.  Davis,  Pollards-row 

—  W.  Davis,  Colonade 

—  Davy,  Saffron- liil I 

—  Deane,  High-street,  Borough 

—  Denyer,  Newington  Butts 

—  Desborough,  Fish-street- hill 
— •  Dickinson,  Wardour-street 

—  Dixon,  Fenchurch-street 

•—  S .  Dodson,  St  Paul's  church-yard 
■—  Dodson.  Great  Prescott-street 

—  John  UVnald,  Broadway 

—  John  Downing,  Shad-1  hames 

—  Richard  Draper,  Hoddeston 

—  Duddlestone,  Hinckley 

—  Joseph  Diiffield,  Green-street 
»-  V.  Dunn,  Harp-lane 

—  R.  Dunnei,  Aldersgate-streeC 

—  Dupree,  Princes-street 

—  James  Dyer,  Renton-street 

Mrs;   Dunbar,    Southampton-row 
Bloombsbury-square 

Miss  Darbyshire,  Whit«-cro9»^rteet 
Miss  Dodson,  Heath-place 


£. 


Frederic  Earner,  Esq.  Temple 
John  Elsee,  Esq.  Chiswell-row 
Francis  English,  Esq.Croom-lodge 

Mr.  F.  Ede,  Milk-street 

—  Thomas  Edinunds,Tooley-street 

—  Wm.  Edwards,  Queen-street 
-—  John  Peter  ^ven>  Cannon-street 


Mr.  Emcrv,  Reading 

—  English,  TowerSreet 

—  William  Ensor,  Savannah-plaoe 

—  Joseph  Evans,  jun.  Noctnum- 
berland-street 

—  Every,  Fitzroy-market 


F. 


Captain  Fairfax,  Keppel- street 
Paul  Fairleas,  Esq.  Pool 
J.   G.  Franklyn,    Esq.  Blackmorc 
Henry  Frazer,  Esq.  Dublin 
John  Farmer)',  Gent.  York 

Mr.  Thomas  Farmer,  Oxford^treet 

—  Farmer,  Stratford 

—  Farmer,  Shad  well-market 

—  VV.  Faucitt,  Kent-street 
— William  Fau'  itt,  Gateshead 

—  Field,  Clarence-Place 

—  Field,  Upper  Brook-street 

—  Finers,  Caniomile-street 

—  Fimily,  Old  Bond-street 

—  R.  Fisher,  Doctors-commons 

—  Fletcher,    Hart-street 

—  James  Forster,  Queen -street 

—  Samuel  Foster,  Manchester 

—  Founds,  Coventry-street 

—  Fox,  Great  Surrey-street 

—  Franklin,  Wilson-street 

—  R.  Frazer,  St  Martins-lane 

—  John  Frensham,    Bishopsgate 

—  J.  Freshfield,  West  Smithfield 

—  Fromant,  jun.  Cambridge 

—  Stephen  Furniss,  Crooked-lane 

Mrs.  Fenwick,  St.  James's  palac« 
Mrs.  Flower,  Islington 

G. 

Gamett,  Esq.  Wigmore-«trect 

Peter  Gibson,  Esq.  Stoke-place 
James  Gordon,  Esq.  Farnborough 
J.  Gretton,  Esq.  South  Lambeth- 
lodge,  Vauxnall 
Lieut.  W.  Gumey,  Royal,  West 
London  militia 

Mr.  Gadsby,  Norfolk-street 

—  John  Gallant,Great  Queen-street 

—  J.  Ross  Gallant,   Broad-street 

—  Gandy,  Church-street 

—  Edward  Gardner,  Twickenham 

—  Gardener,  Strand 

—  D.  Gardiner,  ChiswcU-itrcet 

A  2  Mr. 


It 


SUBSCRIBERS. 


Mr.  W.  Gawthorp,  Tower-street 

—  Gey,  Colchester 
-^  Gik>soo,  Stratford 
-— .  Thomas  Gibson,  Broad-street, 

—  I£.  Giddy,  Truro  i 

—  Gill,  Charles-street 

—  James  Gillespie,  Lanark 

—  Glennie,  Red  lion-street 

—  Goodall,  Gloucester-street 

—  J.  Goodwin^  Bow-street 

—  Grant,  liatton-garden 

— *•  Allen  Graves,  Bethnal-green 

—  E.  Green,  Queen- street 

—  James  Green,  Christ-church 

—  W.  Green,  iun.  RatclifF 
•*-  Green,  Pall-mall 

•^  Green,  Milbank-street 

—  N.  G.  Greenall,  Compton-street 

—  Gregory,  Islington-green 

—  Greenall,  Old  Compton-street 

—  W.  Gullock;  Silver-street 
^  Gunby^  Saflfron-hill 

Miss  Ann  Gibb,  Glasgow 

H. 

Rev.  Evan  Holliday,  Mount-plea- 
sant, Carmarthen 
Rev.  Dr  Hume,  Bradford 
Rev.  T.  Hutchins,  Borough 
William  Hamilton,  A.  B.  Barrow 

house,  Bristol 
S.  Howe,  Esq.  Meare,  Somerset 
George    Hodder,    Esq.    Portman- 

place,  Paddington 
John  Holmes,  Esq.  Kennington 
Capt  Hallifax,  Lynn 
J.    Hussey,  Gent.  Furnival's-inn 

Mr.  Habbs,  Crosby-row,  Walworth 

—  E.  Hacker,  Goswell-street 

—  James  Hall,  Colenian-street 

—  S.  Hall,  Wine  Office-court 

—  Hall,  Brick-lane 

—  Hallifax,   St.  Thomas  Apostle 

—  Halsey,  LeadenhalUstreet 

—  Hamniett,  White  Lion-street 

—  Hamnian,  White-cross-street 

—  W.  Harding,  City-road 

—  J.  Harding,  Primrose-street 

—  Harris,  Little  Prescott-place 
• —  Harris,  Lambeth-hill 

—  Samuel  Harrison,  Charlotte-st. 

—  Nathaniel  Hart,  Kaling-street 

—  Haslep,  St.  John-street 

—  George  Hay,  Bishopgate 


Mr.  James  Hayes,  Rathbone-plaoe 

—  W.  Heather,  Hackney 

—  Henly,  Milk-street 

—  Herraud,  Carey-street 

—  Herbert,  Blue  Anchor-alley 

—  J.   Hill,  Cross-street 

—  J.  Hillier,  Gnib-street 

—  Hrlyard,  Grub-street 

—  D.  Hinckley,  Rochester 

—  Hiscock,  Sturminton,  Newton 

—  T.  B.   Hodges,  Charles-street 

—  Hodgson,   Lambeth 

—  William  Holding,  Borough 

—  Holland,  New-road 

—  G.  Hollatt,  Ratcliff-High-way 

—  Hopton,  Oxford -street 

—  Horrick,  Castle-street 

—  S.  Hough,  Aldersgate-stre^t 

—  How,  Shored  itch 

—  E.  Hubball,Clerken well-close 

—  Hubbard,  Norton-Falgate 

—  William  Hughes,  Nelson-square 

—  Hunt,  Belton-street 
Devon. 

—  J.  Hurle,  Devonshire-street 

—  George  Hutchinson,  Kingsand 
Mra.  Halford,  Clifton 

Miss  M.  D.  Hallifax,  St  Thonaasr 

Apostle 
Mrs.  Hance,  Tooley-street 
Mrs.  Hodder,  Portman^lace,  Pad- 
dington 

J. 


i^B r 


Rev.  J.  H.  Jordan,  West  Tarrin([^ 
Rev.  Sam.  Jones,  Bromptou 
Stephen  Johnes,  Esq.   Radford 

Johnson,  Esq.  City -road 

William  Jones,  Gent  Great  Mary- 
le-bone-street 

Mr.  Jackson,  Rotherhithe 

—  Jackson,  Brunswick-street 

—  A.  James,  Doctors-Commons 

—  Robert  Jarvis,  Doncaster 

—  Jeans,  Carey-street 

—  Jelicoc,  Marshal-street 

—  James  Johnson,  City-road 

—  James   Johnson,   \Vhite-strect- 

—  Johnson,  Little  White-street 

—  Johnson,  St  John-street 

—  John  Johnson,  Exeter *<x)urt 

—  J.  Johnson,  Manchester 

—  Jones,    Mary -le-bone-street 

—  William  Jones,  Crown-street 

—  Samuel  Jones,  Islington 

—  Irons,  Long-alley 

Mr. 


SUBSCRIBERS. 


Mr.  Joseph  Irons,  Little  Cheapside 

—  Jiipp,  New  Bond -street 

—  Justin,  Greenwich 

Miss  S.  Jones,  Ratcliif-cross 

K. 

William  J.  Kennersley,  Esq.  Bury 
Capt.  C.  Kyiner,  Walworth 

Mr.  James  Keating,    South-street, 

—  Kebby,  Strand 

—  W.  Keeley,  Grange-court 

—  G.  Kemp,  Fetter-lane 

—  William  Kent,  Uolborn  • 
^-  I.  Kinaston,  Manchester 

Mrs.  Keeley,  Grange-court, 

L. 

Sir  Jonathan  Lovett,  Bart  Lower 

Seymcur-street 
^—  Long,  Esq.  Penton -street 

Long,  Esq.  Little  Britain 

Edward  Ijowbank,  Esq.  Richmond 
H.  W.  Looker,  Esq.  Clapham  road 
Dr.  Laing,  Newman-street 
Lieut,  col.  Nicholas  Loft  us,  Percy. 

street,  Bedford  sc[uare 
Capt.  George  Laming,  Woolwich 
Capt.  John  Leece,  R.  N. 

Mr.  J.  Ladds,  Rotherhithe 
«—  Laming,  Ludgate-hill 

—  David  Wil.  Landore,  Swansea 

—  Lanvon,  George-street 

—  P.  Larcher,  jun.  Baddow 

—  Lee,  Mount-street 

—  Lewis,  Heiirv  street.  Old-street 

—  T.  Leyland,  katcliff-Highway 

—  John  Liddell,  Newcastle 

—  F.  C.  Lillev,  Copthall-buildings 

—  Lineham,  Kent-street 

—  John     Llewellin,      Bookseller, 
Bow-street,  Bloomsbury 

—  Lowe,  Stratford 

—  W.  T.  Lowe,  Stratford 

—  Lot  hey,  Bow 

—  John  Lucass,  East  Smitlifield 

I^dy  Eliza  Leach,  Cowes 
MissLambe,  Dover 

M. 
Sir  John  Marlowe 
JRev.  Mr.  Marsden,  Totteridge  I 


Thomas  Martin,  Esq.  St.  Cathaiiae 
Thomas  Martin,  Esq.  Totteridge 
C.  Mawson,  Gent  Manchester 

Mr.  J.  F.  Macdonald,  Edinburgh 

—  Macdonald,  Paddington-street 

—  G.  Mahew,  Orset-hamlet 

—  Mann,  Union-street 

—  Alfred  J.   Mansell,  Fetter-lane 

—  J.  H.  Mansford,  Frome 

—  T.  A.  Mantell,  Castle-street 

—  T.  March,  Perceval-street 

—  March,  Goswell-street-road 

—  'i'homas  Marsden,  Garden-row 

—  Martelli,  Norfolk-street 

—  W.  Martin,  Hoxton 

—  Samuel  Mason  Fareham, 

—  George  Mason,  jun.  Fareham 

—  Mc'lntosh,  Chichester-rents 

—  Mc'Lellan,  St  Marti n-le-grand 

—  Meggy  and  Chalk,  Chelmsforct 

—  W.  Milburn,  Monkweamiouth 

—  Thomas  Mickleburgh,  Cromei 

—  A.  Miller,  High-street,  Mary- 
le-bone 

—  Miller,  King-street 

—  John  MiliingtOn,  Golden-squair 

—  Mills,  Little  Bntain 

—  Mills,  Walworth 

—  Thomas  Mitchell,  Glasgow 

—  HeniT  Monk,  Chelsea 

—  H.  Moore,  €k)ulston-square 

—  Moore,  St.  Thomas  Apostle 

—  Dav.  Joseph  Morriston,  Swansea 

—  Morgan,  Theobald's-road 

—  Henry  George  Morgan,  Bedford 
row 

—  Morgan,  St.  John-square 

—  Mone,  SuAblk-street 

—  Morris,  Vine-court 

—  R.  Morris,  Princes-street 

—  John  Moses,  Bridge-street 

—  Munt,  Leadenhsul-street 

—  Peter  Munt,  Fenchurch-stre«t 

—  G.  Murray,  Fitzroy-row 

Mrs.  Marsden,  Ijondon-road 
Mrs.  Morgan,  St.  John*s^uare 
Anne  Melville,  Somers-Town 
Miss  Morison,  Bideford 

N. 

T.  Needham,  jun.  Esq.  Hinckley 
J.  Newcombe,  jun.  Esq.  Greenbank 
Henry  Norman,  Esq.  Portbury 
George  Notley,  jun.  Esq.    (J hill- 
ington,  near  Crewkerne 

Mr. 
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SUBSCRIBERS. 


Mr.  Charles  Neale,  Speenhamland 

—  John  Needa,  Princes-street 

—  Neeve,  Whitenrross-street 

—  Newhouse,  Kirby-strcet 

—  NichoU,  Whitby 
•^  Noah,  Jermyn-street 

—  James  Kunn,  Hart-street 


O. 

Samud  Orick,  Esq.  Parsons-place 
James  Outrim,  Esq.  Clare-piace 

Mr.  John  Olegur,  Goodge-street 

—  Orick,  Ftcadilly 

—  John  €)8goo<ly  Amesburv 

-—  Joseph  Owen>  Oulton,  York 


R 


James  Perceval,  Esq.  Bridge-house 
Joseph  Pringle,  Esu.  Consul  General 
.  for  the  isUnd  or  Madeira 
Capt.Thomas  Pressland,ll.  N.Nor- 
man-cross 

Mr.  James  Paine,  Blandford-strect 

—  Palmer,  Glass-house-yard 

•—  John  Palmer,  Glass-house-street 

—  Edward  Palmer,  Tooley-strcet 

—  Palmer,  Feathers-court 

—  C.  Parker,  liOadenhall-street 
— -  Parker,  Cable-street-road 

—  Alexander  Paterson,  Glasgow 
-—  Patton,  Rathbone-place 

—  James  Paulin,  Broad-street 

—  Peter     Pearse,     Li^ndoii-Field 

—  Pearson,  Castle-strect,  Borough 

—  John  Pearson,  Doncaster 

—  Pcdder,  Tylers-court 

—  Pemberton,  Paternoster-row 
•^  S.  J.  Pennv,   Warwick-street 

—  Periani,  Devonshire-street 

—  Thomas  Hope  Pentecost,  Bowl- 
in  cj-green -lane 

—  O.  Phillips,  Camomile-street 

—  Rd.  Philli|>s,  Play-house-yard 

—  Phillips,  Pedlar's-acre 

—  Pierce,  Pan  eras 

—  Peier  Piggott,   Newington 
-—  Pintheon,   Pedlar*s-acre 

—  John  Pinchon,  Narrow-wall 

—  Pope,   King-sireel 

—  John  Porter,  Katcliflf 

—  Potler,  Mile-end-road 

—  W.  A.  Potter,  Newcastle 


Mr.  Daniel  Pbulain,  Long-alley 

—  Francis  Pbw,  Apollo-buildings 

—  Powell,  Coleman-street 

—  Pratt,  Stangate 

—  H.  I.  Preston,  Rotherb'ithe 

—  Prockter,  Borough 

—  Pyinan,  Colnbrook-row 

Mrs.  Sarah  Paps  worth,  White-street 
Mrs.  Parsons,  alafsh-gate,Lambetb 


R. 


»     _ 

Colonel  Roberts,  Upper  Grotvenor* 

street 
John  Richardson, Esq.  Reed^s-court, 

near  Maidstone 
Elcnezer  Richardson,  Esq.  Glasgow 

Mr.  Josiah   Raddie,    Duke-street 

—  C.    Raddie,    Scotland-yard 

—  James  Rankin,  Glasgow 

—  James  Reid,  jun.  Cherry  Gar- 
den-street 

—  T.  A.  Reddish,  Dorset-street 

—  William  H.  Reeves,  Princes-st 

—  Charles  Reid,  North-street 

—  Thomas  Reid,  Bernard. street 

—  Thomas  Rich,  Holbom-hill 

—  John  Richards,  Brick-lane 

—  W.  Richards,  jun.   Morriston 

—  G.    Riebau,    Blandford-streety 
eight  copies 

—  M.  A.  Rigby,  Francis-street 

—  S.  Roberts,  Orton 

^-  Rolfe,  New-Bridge-street 

—  W.  Rose,  Temple 

—  Rose,  Birmingham 

—  Ross,  Great  Portland-street 

—  Charles  Ross,  Chatham 

—  Rotten,  Great- New-street 

—  C.  Rotton,  Scotland-yard 

—  John  Rouse,  Snow-fields 

—  Thomas  Rowen,  Clerkenwell 

—  Richard  Rowles,  Portsea 

—  Alex.  Rowland,  Kirby-street 

—  James  Rusher,  Reading 

Mrs.  Rigby,  Francis-street 


S. 


Sir  Drummoiid  Smitli,  Bart,  Picca- 

dilly 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Sterling,  Newcastle 
1.  li.  Sarrat,  Ksq.  Lainbetli 
David  Scott,  fclscj.  Glasgow 
Samuel  Smith,  Esq.  New  Bridge-st. 

John 


SUBSCRIBERS. 
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John  Soane,    Esq.   Lincoln's-inn- 

Fields 
David  Shirley,  Esq.  Suffolk-lodge 
— -  Simson,  Esq.  Victualling-of- 
fice, Deptford 
"Robert  Smith,  Esq.  Glasgow 
Samuel  Smithy  Esq.  Longford 
Benjam.  Smith,  Gent.  Royal  Navy 
Air.  iSadler,  Coleman-street 
— -  L.  C.  Sarjant,  Banner-street 

—  Sarjant,  Gray's-inn-square 

—  John  Frederick  Sasse,  Goswell- 
street 

—  Scotney,  Minorics 

—  T.  Scott,  Grosvenor^trect 

—  Serrell,  Tov^er-street 

—  E.  Scrivener,  Gough-square 

—  Serle,  Oxford -street 

—  T,  Seymour,  Princes-street 

—  Francis  Sbackelton,  Little  Suf- 
folk-street 

—  F.  Shakelton,  Suffolk-street 

— —  Shaw,  Esq.  Upper Gower-street 

—  Thomas  Sbennan,  London-street 
Greenwich 

—  Sherwood,  Peterborough 

—  Spikper,  St.  Dunstan's-htfl 

— •  James  Shipnian,  George-yard, 
Lombard-street 

—  Shirley,  Great  Mary-le-bone-st. 

—  Short,  Great  St.  Andrews-street 

—  John  Shutt,  jun.  Newgate-street 

—  Simmons,  White-chapel 

-—  Jeremiah      Sinderby,    Brooks- 
market 

—  Richard  Thomas  Smith,    Ser- 
jeants inn.  Chancery-lane 

—  Smith,  Cheapside 

—  Robert  Smith,  Bury 

—  James  Smith,  liom-cburch 

—  Smith,  Tooks-court 

—  Smith,  St  Saviour's  church-yard 

—  William   Somerville,    Mary-lc- 
bone-lane 

— .  R.  Stanton,  jun.  Islington-green 

—  Starkey,  North-street,  City-road 

—  James  Stevenson,    Prerogative- 
ofllice.  Doctors-commons 

—  Samuel  Strowd,   Hop  gardens 

—  John  Stuart,  Gilbert-street 

—  Stubbs,  Cannon-street 

•—  Thomas  Sumpter,    Beaumont- 
street 

—  J.  Swan,  Harp-lane 
Mrs.  Smith,   Writtle,  Essex 
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